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SHEARMAN or SHERMAN, ’W’lJ.- 
LIAM (ir()7-l<S(>l ), jihysiciiin and medical 
•writer, born at Ilarwicli in .lanuary 1707, 
graduated M.l). at Edinliui’gli on 12 Sept. 
1807 (witli a dissertation on jmeuinonia), and 
■was adiflitti'd a licentiate ol* tlie Koval (col- 
lege of Physicians, London, on 1 1 April 1808. 
lie commenced practice as a pliysician in 
London, but soon removed to Maidstone, 
wbeiicti heridnrned to tlie met rojiolis in 181 d. 
lie practised for many years in Northampton 
Square, (Jlerkenwell, and subs(‘((nently, until 
Ills death, at 17 Canonbury Villas, Islington. 
II ewas pliysician to tlie London Dispensary 
from 1818 to 1821, to the Infirinary for 
LJhildren in the Waterloo Koad fr »m 1810, 
ayd to the West London Infirmary and 
Lying-in Institution in Villiers Street from 
1821. lie was the senior member of the 
medical stall when the last-named institution 
became the Charing Cross Hospital, a position 
which he retained in ili(5 new ho.''jutal until 
1852. To the Charing Cross Hospital school 
of medi'eino In^ reiideri.*d important services 
by his annual lectures on the theory and 

E ractic^ of medicine. II is ^ Introductory 
ecture’was pul dished in 1881. In 1852 
he became consulting physician, and retired 
from pi’actice. Kor several years he lilhM 
the office of treasurer to the ^Fedical Society 
of London, in 1824 was president of the 
society, and in 1884 published an oration 
delivered before it. He died on 21 Xov. 1 881 , 
at the age of ninety-four, and was buried at 
Ilighgate cemetery. 

In 1799 he was one of the staff of a perio- 
dical called * The New Medical and Ph} sical 
Journal, or Annals of Medicine, Natural 
History, and Chemistry,’ and from 1810 to 
1812 he was editor, lie continued his con- 
nection with the publication until 1815. He 
VOL. LIl, 


I wrote articles on ‘ lOpilcp.sy,’ ‘ \ acciiiat ion,’ 
I and H'irculalion,’ in llut ‘ilcdlcal Ib'jiorls,’ 

I 1824, and published; 1. ‘An Essay on tlie 
Naturt‘, Causes, and Tnailineiil of Water on 
the Drain,* London, 1825. 2. ‘Observations 

illustrative of tbe History and Tiaailment. of 
(dironic Debility, the Prolitie iSoiiree of Indi- 
gestion, Spasmodic Di, ceases, and yariou.s- 
Nervous Alfections,’ 1824, 8vo. 

(Lancet, 1861; Medical Times and (Inzetto, 
1861; Munk’s C^oll. of Phys. ; Churcliill's 
Medical Directory; Catalogue of Jirii,. Mus. 
Library.) W. W. W. 

SHEBBEARE, JOHN (1709-1788), 
political writm*, born in 1709, was tin* iddest 
son of an attornt'y and corn-Jactor of Bide- 
ford, Devonshire. A hundred and \illag»i in 
South Ih^von, where the family had owned 
land, bears their nami'. Slu'hhearo was 
educated at the free school, hkveter, under 
Zachariuh Mudge [({. v. |, and there, it is 
said, ‘gave evidenct‘ of his future eminence 
in misanthropy and literal lire.’ In his six- 
teenth year he was upprent iced to a surgeon, 
and afterwards set up for himself. Having, 
however, lainpooiKid both his master and the 
memhersof the Exetercor]ajrati()n,h(* in 178() 
removed to Bristol, where he later entered 
into partnei’ship with a chemist. In 17101ie 
pnblishe<l ‘A new Analysis of the Bristol 
Waters ; together with the Cause of Diabetes 
and Hectic, and their Cure, as it results 
from those Waters,’ which was reissued in 
1700. 

In 1752 he went to Paris, where he claimed 
to have obtained a medical degree, and to 
liavi* been elected member of the Academy 
of Sciences. But he. found his pen more, 
remunerative than his practice. Settling 
in Loudon, he began his career as a political 

B 



Shebbcare 

writtT ill 17r)l, with ‘ Thi? ^rarriage Act/ a 
ibulicatcd to John, duke of j^edford, 
ono of tlio chief opponents of Jjord Hard- | 
wicke’s rtd’orni. The author was im])risoned ! 
for Ids rclleetions on tlit^ legislature, but his ; 
book was reissued in 17oo as ^Matrimony/ | 
and reappe,ared in l7nH. Slu'bbeare followed ; 
u]> Ids success in ]7ol) by an attack on , 
tbe Duke of Newcastle in the form ol‘ 

‘ Lfdters on tlu' English Nation, by Hatista j 
Angeloni, a J».‘suit resid(-nt in London,’ of j 
which h<^ ])rof‘Ss(‘d to be I lie translator only. ■ 
'rids politiiial satire, modelled on Boling- i 
liroke’s writings against. AValpole, alone en- ' 
tith'd Shebbcare (in the o])inion of Jloswell) 
to a. respectable name in literature. Alean- 
Avhile lie attacked th(' miidstiy directly in : 
the ‘ .Monitor’ and the ‘ Con-test,’ as well as ' 
in a series of outspolo'u ])ainphlets entitled 
M^'tters to the ]Vo])le of Ihigland,’ having, 
it was said, det erinimul to write himself into ; 
a ])ost or into the pillory (Walpoi.i:, Mem. 
(ieuv(j(‘ ITy p. 15d). 1 

At tlie close of 1 7o7, after Pitt’s dismissal, ■ 
Sh(‘bb(‘are issued his sixth lett(‘r, ^ in which ; 
is shown that the present grandeur of h’raiice ' 
and calamities of this nation are owing to j 
lilt' inllueiice of Ilanovei* on the councils of | 
England.’ On 1:2 Jan. 177)8 a general war- 
rant was issued against the author, printer, 
and publisher. On 2.‘> Jan. all copies of a 
seventh ‘ Letter ’ were seized and su])])rt*ssod. 
(.)n 17 Juno Shebl)eare was tried for libel on 
an information laid against him liy tlieattor- 
ney-goiK'ral, Pratt, who on this occasion 
{ulniit ted the right, of th(‘ jury to judge r)f 
the law. During the trial, as Walpole 
laments, Manslii'hl laid it down that satires 
on dead kings wero])iiiiis]iable. Tn summing 
up he declared that the Mji'tter’ nearly 
approached high treason. On 128 Nov. Sheh- 
beare was sentenced to a line and three 
years’ imprisonment, ))esides hai ing to find 
secMirity for good bi^liaviour for seven years. 
He was also to stand in the ])illory at Char- 
ing Cross on 5 Dec. ( )wing t o the friendship 
of Beardniore, the under-sheritf, he was 
allowed to stand upright bi'tween the upper 
and lower boards of the pillory, while an 
Irish cliairman held an umbrella over liis 
bea<l. At the end of an hour he retired 
amidst the cheers of the crowd, wlio had been 
invited by printed bills to come and see ‘the 
British cham])ion.’ Beardmon^ was after- 
wards punished for his conduct (cf. ChurchiH’s 
‘ The Author/ (jiioti'd in A'ofas and (ha*nf‘s, 
liiid ser. xi. 1)1). An anonymous squib ap- 
peared under the title ‘Memoirs of tlie 
Billnry; being a consolatory Kpistle to 
Dr. Shebbcare.’ Whih* in ])ris()n Shebbcare 
received subscriptions for a history of Eng- 


Shebbcare , 

land, and actually composed #ne volume, 
I wliich w'as not published. When attacked 
I on the subject in a letter in Die ‘ Public 
Advertiser’ of 10 Aug. 1774 he excused 
himself chiefly on the ground of debts in- 
curred in consequence of a lawsuit against 
Francis (1 wyn, who had been concerned with 
him in the publication of an edition ofjClaren- 
don’s ‘ History of tlie Ueign of (.Jiarles TL’ 
The hook, for which Shebbcare wrote a strong 
tory introduetion, was suppressed by an in- 
junction in chancery at the instance of the 
Duchess of (^ueensherry, and, though Sheb- 
heari' recovered ex])ens(*s from (Iwyn, half 
the sum went in costs. Notwithstanding his 
])osi(ion, he refu.sed t.o avail himself of the 
Insolvent Act. On his release be advocatt'd 
peace will) h’ranc(*,and attacked Wilkes. On 
20 Eeb. 1704 a memorial signed by several 
members of parlianu'Ht wns presented to 
( ieorge(Jr<mville in his favour, and Shebbcare 
was granled a pension of 200/. a year. 
TJie king, in reply to Sir Jolin Pliilips, who 
imuh; the ap])lic)it ion, is said to liave spoken 
of Shebbi'ai't^ * in very favourable^ terms.’ 
A 1 moil’s slat (‘men t that a pension of 4(X)/. 
bad been ])ri‘viously granted by Bute so(ims 
dou))lful( cf. 6''m?./7//eiV//WA‘,ii.271 ). Jlence- 
forlh Sht‘bb(‘{ire became a steady advocate 
of the mi'asures of the court, ami even as- 
j saih'd bis old favourite, Pitt. 

I His most ehiboratelv written work was 
! ‘The fJistory of the Excellence and Decline 
i of the Instil lit ions, Iteligion, Laws, Manners, 

I and (h‘nius of the Sumatrans, and of the 
Bestoration thereof in the reign of Amurath 
the Third,’ 2 vols. 1708. It Is a skilful e^e- 
])osure of the wt‘ak points in whig policy and 
j administration, followed by a panegyric on 
Heorge III and his ministers. In style it is 
a colonra])le imitation of Bolingbroke. 

On 3 Aug. 17()4 Walpole sent Lord Ifert- 
ford a ])nm])lilet written by Sliebbeare nmh*r 
( tri'iiville’s direction, adding the remark, ‘ We 
do not ransack Newgate and the pillory for 
writers.’ lie speaks of him as engaged with 
Carteriit Wi^bbe, solicitor to the tn^asiiry, in 
writing against Pratt, the lord chief justice, 
ill a pajier called ‘The Moderator ’ (J/cw. 
Geortfo Illy ed. Barker, i. 262). In 1766 
Shehbeare olh'red to John Board [q. v.], the 
manager of Covmit Garden, a play he had 
written in early life, and its non-production 
led to the publication of the correspondence 
between them (1767). In 1768 he wrote for 
tliree months the reviews of books in the 
‘ Political Begister.’ In 1770 Sbebbe’ire pub- 
lisluHl an ‘Eighth Letter to the People- of 
l^ngland.’ 1 1 e defended the American policy 
of George 111 against Price and Burke in 
the ‘ Ihiblic Advertiser ’ and tdsewhore. The 
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former li(i ‘fcjused daily in tliejinpers’ (War.- I 
prtLB, LaH Journals, 19 March 1777). 

Ill 1774^ in reflcctinf? on some spccclies j 
lately delivered by Thomas Towiishmid 
(afterwards Lord Sydney) and Councillor 
Leo, he took occasion to cast aspersions 
on the charac^r and rejmtation of AVil- 
liam IH, Aljreriion Sidney, and other whip^ 
heroes, as viewed in the lip^lit of the recently 
published ‘ Memorials’ of Sir John J )alryin])le 
(172(>-1810) [q. V.] All answer appeared as 
an apjiendix' to a ‘Letter to Dr. Johnson on 
Jiis late l^olitical Publications/ 1775, by a 
‘ Doctor of Laws’ ( Hugh llailliiO. Despite a 
protest made by Fox in the House of (.A)in- 
iiions on l(i beb. 1771 (Pari, tlist. xvii. 
1058), tlie names of Johnson and Shebbeare 
were usually coupled in whig jiasquinades. 
It was said that the king liad pensioned 
both a H e-bear and a Slie-liear (Boswr.LL, 
Johnson, ed. Hill, iv. 115). In 1770 Willo's 
spoke of tlimn as the ‘ two famous doctors ’ 
who were Hhe state hirelings called pmi- 
sionors,’ and whose nam(‘s ‘ disgraced the civil 
1 ist ’ ( Pi^rL Hist, x i x. 1 1 8 ). JNf asoii the poet, 
writ ing undc'r the jiseudonym ‘ iMalcolm Mac- 
gregor,’ in 1777 addre^ssed a scathing ‘epistle ’ 
to iShebbeare, as 

The same abusive, base, abandoned thing 

AVhon pilloried or pensioned by a king 

(cf. AValpolr, Leltrrs, vi. 455). Nor did 
Hhebbeare’s own political friends altogether 
spare liiin. H is sudden transition from pillory 
to pfuisiori was glanctal at in ‘Lumpbry 
Clinker,’ and he is the ‘ Forred- ’ of Srnolhdt’s 
* A d veil t u res o f 8 i r La iin c el ot (1 reaves.’ 81 1 ( d >- 
beare seems to have shared Jolinson’s dislike 
to Hedtsmen. lie criticised adversely Smol- 
lett’s ‘ History/ and assailed the ‘ Scotch 
gentlemen critick'S ’ of the ‘ Critical Review/ 
tlieu conducted by Smollett (see the Orra- 
sio?ial Critic, 1757). In the revised edition 
of the ‘ History,’ liowevt?r, the passage re- 
lating to Shebbeare’s prosecution in 1758 is 
cMirioifsly laudatory (Humr and Smolt.ett’s 
Hist, of Engl., 1855, x. 18(i). Hogarth, also 
one of George Ill’s pensioners, introdm.’ed 
Shebbeare as one of the figures in liis third 
Filect ion print. Frances liurney met him in 
1774 at the house of Catherine Reid, a 
Scottish portrait-painter, and has recorded a 
specimen of his conversation in her ‘Early 
Diary.’ It was marked by extraordinary 
coarseness, and consisted chiefly of abuse of 
women and Scotsmen, whom he declared to 
be ‘the two greatest evils upon earth.’ The 
last production by Shebbeare was ‘ The Pole 
Cat, OP 0. Jennings, the Renegade Scliool- 
xnnster . . . Detected/ 1783, 8vo. 

Shebbeare died on 1 Aug. 1788 in Eaton 


I Street, Pimlico. He married young and uii- 
I happily. His son John, born in 1737, imitri- 
I ciliated at St. Alary Hull, Oxford, on Oct. 
1758, and graduated R.C.L. in 1785. After 
having been incumbent of Caston, Norfolk, 
he <lied rector of East Horiulon, Essex, on 
7 Feb. 1794 (Eostru, Alumni (Iron.) He 
wrote ‘The (Irnaimuits of Churches con- 
sidered, with particular view to tlie late 
Decoration of St. Margaret’s, Westminster’ 
(Nichols, Lit. Anccd. viii. 157). 

S he b 1 )ea rt ‘’s wr i t i n gs gen e ra 1 1 y are v i go ro us 
and well informed, and in scurrility go little, 
if at all, beyond thost) of the chief polemical 
writers of the day. Walpole admittc'd that 
his pen was ‘ not without force/ and Roswell, 
who was introduced to liim by (.lemu’al Ogle- 
thorpe, thought ‘liis knowledge and abilities 
much abovi! the class of ordinary writiu’s.’ 
Resid<.‘s rb(‘ works mentioned, he* published: 

1. ‘A Dove I’pistleiii A’erse found at Paris,’ 

175.3, llo; rt‘issued in 1759. 2. ‘ Lyilia, or 

Filial Piety: a novel,’ 4 vols. 12mo, 1755; 
2nd edit. 2 vols. 1799; another edit. )78(>, 
3. ‘Authentic Narrative of the Oppressions 
of the islanders of .Tersey, to which i.s pre- 
fixed a succinct History of the Military 
Actions, (’onstitution, &c., of that Island/ 
2 vols. 8vo, 1771. 4. ‘ Address to the Privy 
Council pointing out an eflectual rmnedy to 
the (5)m])laints of the Islanders of Jersey/ 
1772, 8vo. 5. ‘ Tyranny of tlie Alagistratea 
of .lersey . . . demonstrated from Records of 
th(‘ir Courts/ 1772, 8vo. 9. • Answer to the 
Printed Speech of Edniimd Rurke, esq. . , . 
in the llou.se of Commons, A]»ril R), 1774/ 
1775, Hvo. 7. ‘ h^ssay on the Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Establishment of National Society ; 
ill wliich the principles of Government . . . 
contained in Dr. Price’s observations are 
examined and n‘futed ; together witli a jus- 
tification of the Legislature in reducing 
Ann'rica to obedience by force; to which is 
added an iqipendix on the excellent and 
admirable in Mr. Burke’s speecii of 22 Alarch 
1775/ 1779, 8 VO. 

Also the following medical works: 1. ‘Tim 
Practice of Physick, founded on principles 
in Physiology and Pathology hitherto un- 
applied in Physical Erujuiries’ (undated). 

2. ‘Candid Ihiqniry into the Merits of 
Dr. Cadogan’s Dissertation on the Gout; 
with appendix containing a certain Cure for 
Gout/ 1772, 8vo. 

The full list given in the ‘ European Ala- 
gaziiie’ numbers thirty-five pieces. Wadd 
(‘Nugm Chirurgicai’) wrongly attributes to 
Slieblieare Charles Johnstone’s ‘ Chrysal, or 
the Adventures of a Guinea.’ ‘The Me- 
moirs of a Lady of (Jiial ity ’ [see Vane, F kak- 
CEs, Viscountess VaneJ, which Smollett in- 
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troduced into ‘Peregrine Pickle, has also 
been erroneously assigned to him. 

Ills portrait, engraved by Bromley for the 
‘ European Magazine,’ depicts him in a fez 
and loose coat. 

[Soo European Magazine, 1788, ii. 83-7, 167, 
168 (works), 244-5, 283-6 (character of Claren- 
don, ‘now first published’),* Gent. Mag. 1788, 
p. 753; Lowndes’s Bibliogr. Manual; Allibone’s 
I)ict. of Engl. Lit. ; Answer to the Queries con- 
tained in a Letter to Dr. Shebboarc, &c. ; Bos- 
well’s Johnson, ed. Hill, iii. 315, iv. 1 12-13, 214, 
31871. ; Almon’s Anecdotes, i. 378, 370 ; Walpole’s 
Letters, ed. Cunningham, iii. 54, 74, iv. 262; 
Memoirs of George II, pp. 153-4, and of 
Goorge III (Barker), i. 141 7i. 262; Etirly Diary 
of Frances Burney, ed. A. K. Ellis, i. 275-9 ; 
Cunningham's Biogr. Hist, of Engl. v. 389-91; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet.; Wright’s England under 
the House of Hanover, i. 284, 373.] 

G. Lk G. K 

SHEDDEM-RALSTON, AVIIJJAM 
RALSTON (1828-1889), Hussiau scholar. 
[See Ralston.] 

SHEE, Sib MARTIN ARCHER (1769- 
1850), portrait-paint<^r and president of tho 
Royal Academy, born in Dublin on 20 Doc. 
1769, was the younger surviving son of 
jMartiu Shee, a merchant in Dublin, and Mary, 
daughter of John Archer of Dublin, his wile. 
His grandfather, George Shee of Castlebar, 
CO. Mayo, belonged to an old Irish catho- 
lic family claiming to be the same stock as 
the family of O’Shea. Shoe lost his mother 
ill his early infancy, and, as his father (who 
died in 1783) was afflicted by blindness, ho 
was brought up chiefly by his maternal aunt, 
Mrs. McEvoy (afterwards Mrs. Dillon). He 
received a classical education in Dublin ; but, 
displaying a strong inclination to drawings 
he was allowed to enter as a pupil in the 
drawing academy of the Royal Dublin So- 
ciety, under Robert Lucius West, where his 
rapid progress insured him permission to 
adopt painting as a profession. On leaving 
West’s school he set up for himself as a por- 
trait-painter, beginning in crayons, and after- 
wards in oils, and obtained some employ- 
ment in fashionable circles at Dublin. lie 
also had a predilection for the stage, which 
he maintained throughout life. In 1788 he 
was induced by Gilbert Charles Stuart [q. v.l, 
the American portrait-painter, to go and seek 
his fortune in London, where he arrived on 
29 June of that year. Though furnished with 
recommendations to Burke, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Opie, and other notable people, Shee 
met with little success in London, and was 
reduced to making engravers’ copies for Mack- 
lin the publisher. On the advent, however, in 
London of his cousin. Sir George Shee, a rich 


Indian nabob, and also with th^ assistance 
of Alexander Pope [q. v.], the actor, Shee ob- 
tained a second ana more succ^sful intro- 
duction to Burke, which led to another 
interview with Reynolds, and to Shee 
being entered as a student in the Royal 
Academy in March 1790. J?'rom this time 
his career was one of steady progress in his 
art, that of portrait-painting, to which he 
almost entirely devoted himself. The quality 
of his work was quickly recognised, and he 
was elected an associate of the Royal Aca- 
demy on 3 Nov. 1798, and a full oSaclemician 
on 10 Feb. 1800. His sitters were drawn 
from the royal family and every rank of 
society, and his education and literary ac- 
complishments obtained him an entry into 
the most select circles of culture and fashion. 
In 1802 he visited Paris, where his know- 
ledge of the French language was of great 
use to him. In 1805 Shee published a poem 
entitled ‘ Rhymes on Art, or the Remonstrance 
of a Painter,’ which reached three editions, 
and in 1809 a sequel to it, entitled ‘Ele- 
ments in Art,’ a poem in six cantos, ^ which 
his very conservative views npou painting 
are set forth. In 1807 he was largely con- 
cerned in the foundation of tho British 
Institution. Among his acquaintances was 
Jjord Byron, who in his ‘ English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ’ paid a tribute (perhaps in 
a satirical vein) to Shoe in the lines : 

' And hero let Shee and genius find a place, 
Whoso pen and pencil yield an equal grace ; 

To guide whoso hand, tho sister arts combine. 
And trace the poet’s, as the painter’s line ; — 
AVhoso magic touch can bid the canvas glow, 
And pour the easy rhyme’s harmonious flow, 
While honours, doubly merited, attend 
The poet’s rival, but the painter’s friend. 

During the first half of his life Shee’s fame 
was overshadowed by that of his more 
brilliant rival. Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R. A. 
Although Shee’s numerous portraits Igck the 
grace and vigour of Lawrence’s, they are 
often more solidly painted and more esti- 
mable as works of art, being impressive rather 
than interesting. On the death of Lawrence 
in 1830, the coveted post of painter-in-ordi- 
iiary to the crown was conferred upon Sir 
David Wilkie, but Shee was elected by a 
large majority of votes to be president of 
the Royal Academy, for which, besides his 
sound qualities as a jjainter, his dignified 
demeanour and his social and literary gifts 
rendered him well fitted. He received the 
honour of knighthood shortly after. During 
his tenure of office the academy was removed 
from the apartments which had been granted 
to it by the king in Somerset House to what 
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proved to bl^a temporary residence in Trafal- 
gar Square, Frequent attacks of a very vio- 
lent nature were made during this time in the 
press and in parliament upon the Koyal Aca- 
demy and Its administration, throughout 
which Shee acted with great dignity and de- 
termination as ^efender and spokesman in 
support^ of the academy and its privileges. 
Although Shee cannot be said to haA'^e as- 
sisted the progress of art, the Koyal Academy 
owes to him a great debt for his conduct as 
president, both in internal as well as external 
adairs. Alnong other services to the aca- 
demy Shee introduced the practice of giving 
a written discourse to the students at tho 
biennial distribution of medals, and of in- 
viting distinguished guests to attend this 
ceremony. When, at the age of seventy-six, 
in 1846 he resigned the presidential chair, a 
unanimous address Avas presented to him by 
the academicians and associates to continue 
in office, Avhich he felt unable to refuse. He 
continued therefore to hold the office until 
his death at Brighton on 19 Aug. 1860. A 
public foneral in St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
desired oy the royal academicians, but at 
Shee’s own request he Avas buried in the 
cemetery at Brighton. Shee married, on 
19 Dec. 1790, at Paddington church, Mary 
{d, 1840), eldest daughter of James Power 
of Youghal, by whom he loft three sons and 
three daughters. His Avife received, on 
♦SO Sept. 1846, a civil list pension of ifOO/. 
Avhich was settled jointly on her death on 
her three daughters. 

In addition to the poem mentioned aboA’e 
Sheepublished‘ Commemoration of Reynolds, 
and other Poems ’ (1814) and two novels — 

‘ Oldcourt ’ (1829) and ^ Cecil Hyde ' (1834). 
In 1823 Shee completed a tragedy entitled 
* Alasco,* based on the partition of Poland, 
which was accepted by Cliarles Kemble and 
ut in rehearsal at Co vent Garden Theatre ; 
ut, to everybody’s surprise, the play Avas pro- 
hibitecyn the following year by tho examiner 
of plays, George Colman the younger [(p v.] 
The iuoffiensive play was published in 1824. 

Among the learned ana cultured societies 
of which Shee was a member Avere the Royal 
Society and the Society of Dilettanti, He 
was elected a member of the latter on 4 July 
1830, when he succeeded Sir Thomas Law- 
rence as painter to the society. In that 
capacity he painted the portrait of John B. 
Sawrey Morritt [q. v.], in his robes as arch- 
mastet of the ceremonies to the society, Avliich 
may be regarded as one of his best w^orks. 
In the National Gallery there is a portrait 
by Shee of William Thomas Lewes the 
comedian as the Marquis in the < Midnight 
Hpur/ painted in 1791; and in the National 


Portrait Gallery portraits of Lord-chiof- 
justice Denman, Thomas Morton tho dra- 
matist, General Sir Thomas Picton, and 
Lieutenant-general William Popham. 

[Life of Sir Martin Aroher Shee, by his son ; 
Sandby’s Hist, of the Royal Academy; Redr 
grave’s Diet, of Artists.] L. C. 

SHEE, Sir WILLIAM (1804-1868), 
judge, born at Finchley, Middlesex, on24 Juno 
1804, Avas the (ddest son of .Joseph Shee of 
Thomastown, co. Kilkenny, and of Tiaiironce 
Pountney Place in the city of London, mer- 
chant, by his Avifo Teresa, daughter of »Tohn 
Darell of Scotney Castle, Kent. He was 
sent at a A^ery early age to a French school 
at Somers Town, kept by the Ahb6 Carron, 
the friend and (iarly counsellor of Lamennais. 
Thence he Avent m 1818 to St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw, near Durham, where his 
cousin Nicholas (afterwards Cardinal) Wise- 
man Avas then a student. He 8ubse(]^uently 
attended lectures at tho university ot Edin- 
burgli,and became a member of the Specula- 
tive Society. Ho Avas admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn on 31 May 1823, and studied 
law in tho chambers of Mr. Chitty, tho well- 
knoAvn special pleader. On 19 June 1828 
he AA^as called to the bar, where he gradually 
acquired an extensive practice. He led 
with great power and success the Maidstone 
sessions, and on taking the coif ‘ obtained a 
considerable lead upon the home circuit’ 
(B.VLL.iNTiNtJ, Some Experiences of a Bar-- 
rister^s Life, 1882, p. 171). He took the 
degree of serjeant-at-laAv on 19 Feb. 1840, 
received a patent of precedence in Trinity 
vacation 1845, and Avas appointed queers 
seneant in 1857. 

Shoe Avas a moderate and consistent liberal 
throughout his life. Soon after liis call to 
the bar he distinguished himself by an elo- 
quent speech in favour of catholic emancipa- 
tion, at the great protestant meeting held 
on Pennenden Heath, near Maidstone, on 
24 Nov. 1828. He unsuccessfully contested 
the borough of Marylebone at the general 
election in July 1847. In July 1862 he ob- 
tained a seat in tho House of Commons for 
the county of Kilkenny, Avhich he continued 
to represent until the dissolution of parlia- 
ment in March 1867. Shee spoke in the 
house for the first time on 12 Nov. 1852, 
during the debate on the report on the ad- 
dress {ParL Debates, 3rd ser. cxxiii. 139-41), 
In the absence of William Sharman Craw- 
ford [q. v.] from parliament, Shee took charge 
of the Tenant Right Bill, which he reintro- 
duced on 25 Nov. 1862 (ib pp. 629, 630), 
On 7 Dec. following he made a long and oxf 
haustive speech on Napier’s Tenants’ Im- 
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provement Compensation Bill (ib, pp. 1089- 
1 1 23). On the same day the Tenant llight 
Bill was read a second time, but it was sub- 
sequently condemned by the select com- 
mittee, to which it and Napier’s scheme of 
Irish hind reform had been rcfen*ed. On 
10 Feb. 1854 Shee brought in a bill which, 
with the exception of three clauses, was the 
exact counterpart of Sharman Crawford’s 
bill of the previous session {ib. 3rd ser. cxxx. 
770-7), but it met with little encouragement. 
On 13 June in the same year Shee moved for 
leave to bring in a bill to amend the laws 
relating to the temporalities of the church 
of Ireland, and to increase the means of reli- 
gious instruction and church accommodation 
in that country. This motion was, however, 
rejected after a debate of three nights by a 
majority of eighty-six votes {ib. 3rd ser. 
cxxxiv. 110-36). Convinced of the impos- 
sibility of carrying Sharman Crawford’s bill 
through parliament, Shoe, with Sharman 
Crawford’s concurrence, on 20 Feb. 1855 
brought in a Tenants’ Improvement Com- 
pensation Bill, founded on two of Sir Joseph 
Napier’s bills as amended by the select com- 
mittee of 1853 {ib. 3rd ser. cxxxvi. 1031-41). 
This bill also met with but little success, 
and was ultimately dropped. Owing to the 
unpopularity which he incurred by the aban- 
donment or Sharman Crawford’s measure, 
Shee lost his seat for Kilkenny county at the 
general election in April 1857, and he was 
again defeated there at the general election 
in May 1859, In 1800 he refused the offer 
of the chief-justiceship of Madras. He was 
nominated as a candidate at the by-election 
for Stoke-upon-Trent.in September 1862, but 
he only received thirty-two votes. 

Shee was an earnest and conscientious ad- 
vocate, and an able though somewhat heavy 
speaker. He possessed an extensive know- 
ledge of the law, as well as a large share of 
sound common-sense, and his genial manners 
made him very popular with all those who 
came into contact with him. Jle was counsel 
in most of the famous trials of his day. He 
conducted the defence of William Palmer 
(1824-1856) fg.v.l, and he appeared on behalf 
of the plaintiff in the famous Roupell case. In 
the former case he incurred considerable blame 
for avowing in his speech his own belief in 
Palmer’s innocence. On 19 Dec. 1863 he 
•was appointed by Lord Westbury a justice 
of the court of queen’s bench in the place 
bf Sir William' Wightman, and on 10 June 
1804 he received the honour of knighthood 
tLond<m Gazette, 1863 p. 6645, 1864 p. 3072). 
He was the first Homan catholic who had 
been promoted to the English bench since 
the Revolution. After sitting on the bench 


for little more than four years, ite died from 
an attack of apoplexy on 19 Feb, 1868, •kit 
his residence in Sussex Place, Hydd Park 
Gardens, London, aged 03. 

He married at Pans, on 26 Dec. 1837, Hilary, 
second daughter of Sir James Gordon, hart., 
of GordonstownandLetterfpurie, Banffehire, 
by whom he had, with other issue, tyo sons, 
viz. George Darell Shee [see belowl and 
Henry Gordon Shee, Q.C., recorder of Burn- 
ley, and judge of the Salford Hundred court 
of record. Lady bliee died on 11 Oct. 1861, 
aged 45. ® 

He edited several editions of Lord Ten- 
terden’s * Treatise of the Law relative to 
jNIerchant Ships and Seamen* [see Abbott, * 
C If A ULUS, first J^OKD Tenterdbnj, and Samuel 
Marshall’s ‘Treatise on the Law of Insurance,^ 
He was the author of : 1. ‘ Reflections on the 
Trial of the Prince de Polignac and his Col- 
leagues before the Chamber of Peers of France 
in 1830 ... In a Letter addressed to an Ad- 
vocate of the Cour Roy ale at Paris,* London, 

1 836, 8 vo. 2. ‘ Tlie Act for the more-effectual 
Application of Charitable Donatipns and 
Beciuests in Ireland (7 & 8 Viet. cap. xcvii.), 
witli Notes explanatory of the alteration in- 
troduced by it into the Law of Ireland, and 
some notice of the Law of England and 
Scotland relating to the same subject,* Lon- 
don, 1 845, 8vo. 3. ‘ Three Letters addressed 
to the Rev. J. Fitzpatrick on the Justice and 
Policy of appropriating a portion of the 
Revenues of the Irish Protestant Church to 
the Increase and Maintenance of Church 
Accommodation for the Catholic People of 
Ireland,* London, 1849, 8vo. 4. • The Church 
of Rome in Ireland in its relation to the State, 
with Remarks on the Question of , the En- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic Clergy,* 
Tjondon, 1849, 8vo. 5. ‘A Letter to the 
Hon. A. Kinnaird [on Church of England] 
Missions to the Roman Catholics of Ireland,^ 
London, 1852, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Irish Church; 
being a Digest of the Returns of the IJjelates, 
Dignitaries, and Beneficed Clergy,* &c., Lon- 
don and Dublin, 1 852, 8vo ; a second edition, 
the preface of which is dated 6 Sept. 1863, 
was published in that or the following year. 

7. ‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 1854, 17 & 
18 Viet. cap. 104, and the Merchant Ship-* 
ping Repeal Act, 1854, 17 Ss 18 Viet. cap. 120, 
with a Notice explanatory of tbe principal 
alterations mode by them in the Statute Law 
now in force relating to Merchant Slipping, 
being a Supplement to the ninth edition or 
Abbott on the Law of Merchant Ships and 
Seamen,’ London, X854,Bvo« 8. ^IheT^nte' 
Improvements Compensation (Ireland) BilV 
London, 1865, 8vo. 9. • A Proposal fOr Beji- 
gious Equality in Ir6land,and lor a charitable 
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gettleinenl of the Irish Church Question,’ 
IJiublin, 1857, 8vo. 10. Papers and Letters 
bn Subjects of Literary, Historical, and Poli- 
tical Interest, and Speeches at Public Meet- 
ings, jn Pari iaxnent, and at the Bar,’ vol. i., Lon- 
don jl862, 8 vo, privately printed. 11. 4'apers, 
Letters, and Sneeches in the House of Com- 
mons on the Irish Land Question, with a 
SumnAry of its Parliamentary History from 
the General Election of 1852 to the close of 
the Session of 1863,’ London, 1863, 8vo. 
This is practically the second volume of 
Shoe’s ‘ I%per8 and Letters,’ but though * vol. 
}i.* ajj^pears on the original cloth cover, it is 
absent from the title-page. 

Gbokgb DAKBtL SiiEE (1843-1894), eldest 
spn of the above, bom on 12 July 1843, was 
educated at Trinity Hal 1 , Cambridge, where he 
graduated LL.B. in 1860. lie was admitted 
to the Middle Temple on 6 Nov. 1862, and 
was called to the bar on 30 April 18(57. He 
joined the south-eastern circuit, became dis- 
trict probate registrar for East Suifblk, and 
in July 1883 was appointed recorder of 
Hythe. He married, on 14 Oct. 1873, Jane, 
eldest flaughtcr of llarry Innes of Thomas- 
itown, and died at Landguard Lodge, Felix- 
stowe, on 15 Dec. 1894. He w^as the author 
of ‘A Remonstrance,’ Dublin, 1886, 8vo, 
which was addressed to Sir Charles Gavan 
DulFy, in reply to his attack on Sir W. Shee, 
in a book entitled ‘ The League of the North 
and South.’ 

[Authorities in text ; R. B. O’Brien’s Pari, 
Hist, of the Irish Land Question, 1880, pp, 91- 
102 ; T. P. O’Connor’s Parnell Movement, 1886, 
pp. 188-94 ; Ewald’s Life and Letters of Sir 
James Napier, 1892, pp. 70-82 ; Sir C. G. Duffy’s 
League of North and South, 1886 ; Foss’s Judges 
pf England, 1864, ix. 265-6; Serjeant Robin- 
son’s Bench and Bar Reminiscences, 1891, p. 63 ; 
Wilfs’s Irish Nation, 1875, iv. 48-9 ; Law Mag. 
and Review, new scr. i. 304-25 ; Solici tors’ Journal 
and Reporter, viii. 121-2, 247, xii. 344-5; Law 
Journal, iii. 139; Journal of Jurisprudence, xii. 
222-4; Law Times, 22 Feb. 1868 pp. 303, 317- 
318, ^2 Dec. 1894 p. 192 ; Illustrated London 
News, 2 Jan. 1864 (with portrait), 29 Feb. 1868 ; 
Annual Register, 1868, pt. ii. pp. 171-2; Wnl- 
fprd’e County Families, 1894, p. 918; Foster’s 
Men at the 1885 ; Official Return of Lists 
pf MiPi’e,, ib 428 ; McCalmont’s X’arl. Poll Book, 
i87$y pp. 132, 170, 238 ; Haydn’s Book of Dig- 
pitiee, 1890;; Lincoln’s Inn Registers; Brit. 
Mae. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

^ attj^HAM/jOHN (1812-1882), mis- 
bpli^i^us wppiter, waa the son of an hotel- 
keejjer at Celbridge, co. Kildare, where he 
(he states that he was 
yearapld in 1830). He was sent to 
at Olongoweswood, where 
JStahbig -Sylvester Mahony [q. v.], better 


known as * Father Prout,’ was his tutor for a 
time. About 1829 he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, but did not graduate. In 1830 
he joined the Comet Club, which was form'ed 
by a party of young Irishmen, including 
Samuel Lover [q. v.], Joseph Stirling Coyne 
[q. v.l, Robert Knox, subsequently editor of 
the * Morniim Post,’ and Maurice O Connell, 
son of ‘ The Liberator.’ The club Iiad literary 
aims. At first its members prepared and issued 
pamphletsattacking the tithe system ; the first, 

‘ The Parson’s Horn Book,’ which appeared 
in two parts, wdth otchitgs by Lover, met 
with extraordinary success. According to 
Sheehan (Gewf. Mftff. 1874), it had a greater 
circulation and caused more sensation than 
any book issued in Ireland since the days 
of Swift. The club then issued the ' Comet,’ 
a satirical weekly paper directed against the 
established church in Ireland, the first 
number appearing on 1 May 1831. Sheehan 
was appointed sub-editor. In a few weeks it 
had reached a circulation of many thousand 
copies, and until its cessation at the end of 
1833 exercised considerable influence. The 
government in the autumn of 1833 ordered 
the arrest of Thomas Browne, the editor, 
and Sheehan for libel. They were defended 
by Daniel O’Connell and Robert Holmes, 
but were each sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment and to pay a fine of 100/. 
The fine was, however, remitted, and the 
term of incarceration was only partly served 
(cf. Sheehan’s articles on the ‘Comet’ in 
Gent. Mag. 1874-5). 

Sheehan, on his release, studied for the 
Irish bar, to which h(i was called in 1835. 
lie shortly afterwards came to London, 
where he was admitted a member of the 
English bar, and for a time w’ent the homo 
circuit. But he quickly abandoned his pro- 
fession, took to journalism, and in 1836 and 
the following year was in Paris and Madrid 
as representative of the ‘ Constit ut ional ’ news- 
paper. lie next became parliamentary re- 
porter of the * Morning Herald,’ contributing 
poems and sketches meanwhile to ‘ Bentley’s 
Miscellany’ and other magazines. In 1852 
he was proprietor and editor of the ‘ Inde- 
pendent^ of London and Cambridge. Sub- 
sequently in ‘ Temple Bar ’ and elsewhere 
he often wrote under the signatures of ‘ The 
Irish Whiskey-Drinker’ and ‘The Knight 
of Innishoy/^en.’ Thackeray knew Sheehan 
;^ell, and lie is believed to be the original of 
Captain Shandon in ‘ Pendennis,’ while two 
other Irish friends, William John O’Connell 
and Andrew Archdeckne, suggested Oostigan 
and Foker respectively. 

Shortly after 1868 Sheehan married the 
widow of Colonel Shubrick, a wealthy 
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Atiglo-Tndiari officer, and spent some j’ears 
. ip travelling’ about the continent. He even* 
tually retired to the Charterhouse, where 
lie died on 29 May 1882. 

Sheehan’s chief literary work is included 
in Doran’s edition of the ‘Bentley Ballads’ 
(1858), and in his own enlarged edition of 
the same work (1869). 

[Jorrold’s Final Reliques of Father Prout; 
O’Donoghue 8 Life of William Carleton ; O’Cal- 
laghitn’s Groor. Book; Gent. Mag. 1 874-5; 
O’Bonoghuo’s Poets of Ireland.] D. J. O’D. 

SHEEHY, NICHOLAS (1728-1766), 
Irish priest, born at Fethard, Tipperary, in 
1728, was educated in France. On his 
return to Tipperary he became parish priest 
of Clogheen. There he acted as a staunch 
adherent of the party hostile to English 
rule. He openly condemned the collec- 
tion of churcli rates, and was especially 
zealous in the defence of prisoners charged 
with political offences. His parish was a 
centre of the Whiteboy organisation, and 
there can bo no doubt that he had a full 
knowledge of their schemes, and lent his 
assistance to many of their undertakings. 
More than once he was unsuccessfully pro- 
secuted under the Registration Act. In 
1764, however, matters came to a crisis. 
An informer named Bridge disappeared in a 
manner which left little doubt that he had 
been murdered. 8oon after some troopers 
conveying a prisoner to Clonmel gaol 
were attacked near Sheehy’s house. lie 
was charged with high treason, but he es- 
caped those sent to arrest him, and a re- 
ward of 600/. was offered for his capture. 
He agreed to surrender, provided he might 
be tried in Dublin and not in Clonmel. The 
condition was accepted, and at his trial in 
1765 the evidence broke down; he proved 
an alibi, and was acquitted. He was, how- 
ever, immediately rearrested and, with his 
cousin Edmund, charged with complicity 
in Bridge’s murder. In violation of the 
spirit ot the government pledges, he was 
sent to Clonmel to be tried. There, in spite 
of the fact that the informer’s body had 
never been discovered, he and his brother 
were found guilty, and were executed on 
15 March 1766. There were serious flaws 
in the evidence against Sheehy, though a 
general complicity in Whiteboy proceedings 
was proved. In a letter to Major Joseph 
Sirr [see under Sirr, Henry Charles], who 
had befriended him, Sheehy admitted his 
knowledge of Bridge’s murder, but asserted 
his innocence of the crime. 

[Wfibb’s Compendium of Irish Biography, p. 
473; ifroude’s English in Ireland, ii. 32; Mus- 


grave’s Memoirs of the RetMdliohsiiPia Ireland, 
i. 37. ii. App. i. ; Amyas Griffith’s MisceljaoeoAi^ 
Tracts, pp. 56, 71 ; Curry’s Review df .the CivR 
Wars in Ireland, ii. 274; Irish ParliainsM^ 
Debates, vii. 342; Mr. O’Leary’s Defence, iSSt » 
Madden d United Irishmen, 1868, 1. 20-88.1 . 

JE/LC. 

SHEEPSHANKS, (178r-lS!B3), 
art amateur and public beneiactor, yras borii 
in 1787 at Leeds, of which city ms father# 
Joseph Sheepshanks, Was a wealtliy clothe 
manufacturer. His mother was Ann Wilson 
of a Westmoreland family. Rich^ Sheep* 
shanks [q. v.], the well-known astronomer, 
was his younger brother. Until middle age 
he was a partner in his father’s firm of York 
& Sheepsiianks. 

While engaged in business he developed 
a taste for picture collecting, at first acquir- 
ing copies of the Italian masters, but be 
soon resolved to form a representative collec- 
tion of modern pictures by British artists. 
At the time there were practically only 
two others collecting on similar lines, John 
Julius Angersteiu [q. v.] and Robert Ver- 
non [q. V.] In 1^7 Sheepshanks* made 
over JUS collection to the nation as a free 
gift. It consisted of 236 pictures in oil, 
besides 289 drawings and sketches, manjr of 
the latter being developments at various 
stages up to elaborate completion of the 
painter’s early ideas. Among artists repre- 
sented are Turner, Stothard, Landseer, 
Liniiell, Mulready, Constable, Leslie, Ro- 
berts, Stanfield, Wilkie, Ores wick, Bonning-* 
ton, Crome, and Nasmyth. The deed of 
gift was framed with a view to rendering 
the pictures a source of education to the 
rising generation of artists, and, with this 
end in view, they were housed in the South 
Kensington Museum, where they are acces- 
sible to students and the public. In a 
truly altruistic spirit he stated that it was 
not his desire that his collection should 
‘ be kept apart or boar his name as such;' and 
there is a notable proviso that ‘so sooh as 
arrangements can be properly made,* the 
collection shall be open on Sunday after- 
noons. This provision was first carried out 
in 1896. 

On retiring from business Sheepshanks ' 
settled in London, moving to Hastings about 
1833, and then to Blackheath, wbete be 
devoted himself to borticuj/ure, becoming a 
fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Later be built himself a Rouse in 
Gate, in which the last years of bis life Wete, 
spent. He was of a retiring anci unbaten- 
tatious disposition, but bis bouse ;was tbS . 
resort of men famous in art and literature. 
He died unmarried on 5 Oct. 1803; . 
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His |ioi^ait WiM painted four times ; by South eqnatoreal case os scientific adviser on 
, Jftck9Qi4ii8a youngf^ man; by A. Geddes, the side of Edward Troug-hton [q. v.] The 
no^at.Winaley Hurst, near liipley, York- hostile relations between him and 8ir James 
ohife; and twice by W. Mulready, li.A. 8011th [q. v.], which began with disputes at 
On^ of Mulready!s portraits is at South the council board of the Astronomical So- 
Kensltigton, and the other in the possession ciety, were thereby embittered ; and Charles 
of a nephew, liev. Thomas Sheepshanks Babbage [q. v.], another of liis foes, wrote a 
of Hjaj^rogate* ' chapter on ‘ The Intrigues of Science ’ in his 

[Official catalogues of National Gallery of 'Kxi)osition of 1851, consisting mainly of 
. Art at fSouth Keusington ; Art Journal, 1863 j ^ violent attack upon him and Sir George 
p, 241, 1867 p. 239 ; thanks are also due to the both of whom he suspected of having 

Bev. Thomas Sheepshanks ] G. S. L. ad\er8ely influenced tlio government as re- 

* gards his calculating machine. South then 

SHEEPSHANKS, IlIOHAUD (1794- published in the ^Mechanics* Magazine ’ for 
1855), astronomer, was the fourth son and 24 Jan. 1852 a maliciously embellished ac- 
sixth child of Joseph Sheepshanks, a cloth count of a smuggling transaction hy which 
manufacturer in Leeds, Yc^rkshire, by his Sheepshanks had introduced in 1823 from 
wife Anne, daughter of Bichard Wilson of Paris to London a Jecker’s circle with 
Kendal, and was born at Leeds on 30 July Troughton’s name engraved upon it. Bab- 
1794. John Sheepshanks [q. v.J was his bage sent copies to the Boyal Society and 
brother. Educated at Bichmond school in the Itoyal Astronomical Soci(‘ty,*as a sort of 
the same county under James Tate, whose impeachment,’ and even brought the matter 
intimate friend he became, he formed, with before the board of visitors of the Boyal 
William Whewell, Adam Sedgwick, Connop Observatory, to which Sheepshanks belonged. 
Thirl^^ll, and others, the brilliant group He defended himself, admitting and regret- 
known later at Cambridge as the ‘ Northern ting the fraud upon the custom-house, but 
Lights.’ Sheepshanks entered Trinity Col- demying the alleged aggravating circum- 
le^, Cambridge, in 1812, graduated as tenth stances, in a lengthy and abusive ‘ Letter in 
wrangler in 1816, and proceeded M.A. in Beply to the (kiliimnies of Mr. Babbage’ 
1819. He was elected fellow of his college (1H54), This was one of several * piquant 
in 1817, and, never marrying, retained the i)amp]ilet9 ’ which ‘ remain to illustrate the 
fellowship till his death. He was called to science of our century, and will furnish 
the bar in 1826, took orders in the church of ample materials to the future collector of 
England in 1828, but practised neither pro- our literary curiosities ’ (Du MonaAN). An- 
fession, the comparative afliuonce in which other dealt with the award of the * Neptune 
his father’s death left him permitting him to medal ;’ a third, in 1845, with tlie affairs of 
follow instead his scientific vocation. He the Liverpool observatory. ‘ When asked 
ioined the Astronomical Society on 14 Jan. why he allowed himself to enter into such 
4826, and, as its secretary from 1829 on- disputes, he would reply that he was just 
wards, edited for many years and greatly the person for it ; that he had leisure, coii- 
improved its * Monthly Notices.’ In 1830 the rage, and contempt for opinion when he knew 
lioyal Society admitted him to membership, he was right’ (De Morgan in Examiner^ 
ana two years later elected him to its council. 8 Sept. 1856). 

He took part in 1828 in Sir George Airy’s Sheepshanks was a member of the royal 
pendulum-operations in Dolcoath mine, Corn- commissions on weights and measures in 
wall/rendered abortive by subterranean floods, 1838 and 1843, and was entrusted in 1844, 
and about the same time actively promoted after the death of Francis Baily [q. v.], 
thd establishment of the Cambridge observa- with the reconstruction of the standard of 
tory. Appointed in 1831 a commissioner for length. The work, for which he accepted 
revising borough boundaries under the Be- no payment, occupied eleven laborious years, 
form Act, he visited and determined most of It was carried on in a cellar beneath the 
those bet'^een the Thames and Humber. His Astronomical Society’s rooms in Somerset 
advice in favour of suppressing the imperfect House, and involved the registration of nearly 
edition of Stephen Groombridge’s < Circum- ninety thousand micrometrical readings. In 
polar Catalogue ’ was acted on by the admi- order to insure their accuracy he constructed 
ralty in 1833 ; and he was entrusted with the his own standard thermometers by a process 
reduction of the astronomical observations communicated to the Boyal Astronomical 
made hy Lieutenant Murphy during General Society in June 1851 {Monthly KotiheSiXl, 
Obesney’s survey of the Euphrates valley in 233). His succinct account of the whole 
183j^6« series of operations was embodied in the 

Sheepsi^ks took a prominent part in the report of commissioners presented to 
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parliament in 1864 ; and they were described astronomy, terrestrial magnetism, tnd 
by Hir George Airy before the Koyal Society rology at the observatory, as well as for the 
on 18 Juno 1857 {Fhil. Trans, cxlvii. 640). foundation of an exhibition in ^tronomj 
Tlieir result was of first-class excellence, and bearing her brother’s name ; to which ntuni- 
the new standard, Avith certain authorised ficent gift she added in 1860 2,000/; for the" 
copies, Avas legalised by a bill Avhich received purchase of a transit circle. To the K<gral 
the royal assent on 30 July 1856. Astronomical Society she nmde, in 1867, a 

Sheepshanks presented in 1838 to the donation of Sheepshanks’s *extensiije and 
lioyal Observatory, GreenAvich, an eight- valuable collection of instruments, Und was 
foot e(]uatoival, Avith an object-glass, by elected in return to honorary membership 
Cauchoix, of nearly seven inches aperture, on 14 Feb. 1862. She died at Heading on 
In the same year he determined the longi- 8 Feb. 1876, aged 86. 

tildes of AntAverp and Brussels {M^moires [Monthly Notices Roy. Aetr. Society, xvi. 90, 
dfi I' Acad, des Sciences^ t. xvi., Bruxelles, xriii. 90, xxxvii. 143; Proceedings R^. Soc. 
1843), and in 1844 those of Valent ia, Kings- Adi. 612; Memoir of Augustus de Morgan 
town,' and Liverpool, collecting for the pur- by Sophia de Morgan ; Ann. Reg. 1855, p. 298 ; 
pose an array of the best chronometers. On Taylor’s Leeds Worthies, pp. 239, 457; English 
instruments he spared no expense ; he was Gyclopnedia (Knight).] A. M. O. 

an adept in their history and theory, experi- SHEEHES, Sir IIENHY (</.1710), mili- 
inenting more than ho observed Avith them ; tary engineer and author, was son of Henry 
and he contributed to the * Penny Oyclo- Sheeres of Deptford, a captain in the naAy 
piedia’a number of admirable articles on (//«;*/. Stxi, Publ, viii, 516). In 1666 ho 
this branch of astronomy. Many now fami- accompanied Edward Montagu, first' earl of 
liar improA'einents Avere of his devising, and Sandwich [q. v.], tho English ambassador, 
ho originated an effectiA^eand easy method of to Spain in a diplomatic capacity. On his 
driving an equatoreal by clockwork. He return in 1668 he became intimate with 
resided from 1824 to 1841 at Woburn Place, I’epys, Avho took a strong liking for him, but 
London, thenceforAvard at Heading. A small his attachment cooled owing to the advances 
observatory Avas attached to each house. which Sheeres, Avho was something of a poet. 
On 29 .July 1866 he Avas struck Avith para- made to Pepys’s wife. Sheeres left England 
lysis, and died on 4 Aug. at Heading, aged for Tangier in May 1669, and resided in that 
61. His character presented a curious colony as engineer for fourteen years (cf, 
mixture of merits and defects. He Avas a A short Account of the Progress of the Mold 
thorough friend and an unsparing oppo- at Tangier), He superintended the blowing 
nent. lie had a keen wit, and his satire cut up of the Mole in 1683, when the place Avas 
to the bone; yet it Avas inspired by no real abandoned (Hist, MSS. Comm, 11th Hep. 
malignity. Augustus de Morgan, one of hia App, y, 102). He hastened to England in 
closest intimates, described him as ‘ a man 1684 in order to defend, at court, George 
of hardly middle stature, of rapid and some- Legge, baron Dartmouth [q. v.], the admiral 
Avhat indistinct utterance, of very decided at Tangier, against accusations of pecula- 
opinion upon the matter in discussion, and tion. Aided by Pepys, he was successful in 
apparently of a sarcastic turn of thought this task, and thereby permanently esta- 
and a piquant turn of phrase.’ But in de- blished himself in Dartmouth’s favour 
fending what he considered worth fighting pp. 112'-14). In 1685 he took part in the 
for, * the tone of flighty sarcasm disappeared, campaign against Monmouth as an officer of 
and an earnest deportment took its place.’ artillery, and was present at the baftla of 
The * radical parson,’ as another of his asso- Sedgmoor (ib, pp. 126, 128). In July he wg» 
ciates called him, was excellent company, knighted for his services (Lxttteell, Brief 
A classical scholar of no mean quality, he Melation, 1867, i. 356), and about the same 
was also versed in English literature, and time Avas made surveyor of the ordnance, 
deeply read in military tactics. A portrait Sir llenry preserved his loyalty to James 
of him in early life was painted by John during the revolution of 1688, but Illness 
Jackson (1778-1831) [q.v.J, and a monu- prevented him taking an active shore in the 
metit, surmounted with a bust by John Henry contest {Hist. MSS, Cowtwi.Jlth Hep. 

P’oley [q. v.l, was erected to his memory in 202, 233, 236, 247). He fojldwed the ex* 
the chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. ample of his ])atron, Dartmouth, ipl' pdade- 
His sister, Anne SHBEraiiANKS (1789- fully submitting to the new ruleirs wheti 
1876), lived with him from the time he left their authority Avas established. But he re- 
college, and was his sole heiress. In 1868 tained his devotion to James, and twice' 
she presented 10,000/. to the university of arrested, on suspicion of conspiring dp 
Cambridge for the promotion of research in behalf, in June 1690 and in 1696^^' 
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On 80 Mafcli 1700 lie was chosen by the com- 
hiohs as one bt* the trustees to regulate Wil- 
liam*s Irkh grants, which parliament had 
hssumed^ and in March following was sum- 
moned from Ireland by the peers to explain 
the proceedings of the commission to their 
lordships {Jougnah of the House of Commons^ 
3iiii. 807 j Journals of the House of Lords^ xvi. 
622^640,645; Luttrell, Brief lielaf ion, \u 
64„iv. 24, 628, v. 28). He died on 21 April 
1710. 

Sheeres, who was a member of the Royal 
Society, was the author of: 1. * A Transla- 
tion of Polybius,' 1693, 8vo. 2. * An Essuj^ 
on the Certainty and Causes of the Eai*th s 
Motion,' 1698, 4to. 3. ‘ A Discourse on the 
Mediterranean Sea and the Streights of 
Gibraltar,* 1703, 8vo. He also edited two 
pamphlets by Sir Walter Ralegh, *A Dis- 
course on Seaports,’ 1700, and ^An Essay on 
Ways and Means to maintain the Honour 
of England,' 1 701 ; and was ])art author of 
a translation of Lucian, published in 1711. 
A poem of his was prefixed to Southern’s 
‘Oronpoko,’ 1690. Several manuscripts bv 
Sheeres, together with a correspondence with 
Pepys during his stay at Tangier, are among 
the Kawlinson MSS. at the Bodleian (CoxE, 
Catalogue of Bodleian MBS,, pt. v. index, 8.v. 
Shores) ; and a manuscript work by him, 
entitled ‘ A Discourse touching t he Decay 
of our Naval Discipline,’ dated 1694, is in the 
collection of the Duke of Leeds. 

[Pepys’s Diary, ed. Braybrooke, index ; 
Hasted* s Kent, ed. Drake, i. 37 ; Pointer’s 
Chron. Hist, of England, 1714, p. 674 ; Help to 
History, 1711, i. 114; Thomson’s Hist, of the 
Royal Society, App. p. xxvii ; Burnet’s Own 
Time, 1823, i. 142.] E. 1. C. 

SHEFFIELD, first Earl of. [See Hol- 
' Boxp, John Baker, 1736-1821.] 

' SHEFFIELD, EDMUND, first Earl op 
Mitlgravb (1664 P-1646), only son of John, 
secojiid' baron Sheffield of Butterwick, TJn- 
colnshirefsee under Sheffield, Sir Robert, 
iid fin.], by Douglas, daughter of William 
Howard, first baron Howard of Effingham, 
born about 1564, and succeeded to 
bis father on 10 Dec. 1668 (Doyle, OM- 
fiiktl Barontige, ii. 541 ; Complete Feerage^j 
01 V* 417). In 1573 his mother 

iecigtly married the Earl of Leicester [see 
DtjsbjyBT, Robbjrt], and Sheffield seems to 
have been for a time Dudley’s ward {HaU 
ii. 200). In 1582 he was one of 
stKe kids whom Queen Elizabeth ordered to 
acicompany the Duke of’ Anjou to Antwerp 
(jCmitidjeifk Annals, 1682). In 1685 he served 
tinder Leicester in the Nether- 
ITnited Netherlands, ed. 1869, 


i. 345 ; Stowe, Chronicle, p. 711). In 1588 
he commanded the White Bear, one of the 
queen’s ships, in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armsda. Howard knighted him on 25 July 
1588, and in a letter to Walsiiigham com- 
mends him as not only gallant but discreet ’ 
iJjkmwtOTS, Defeat of the Spanish Armada, 
i. 210, ii. 322). For these services Elizabeth 
granted Sheffield in 1591 the manor of Mul- 
grave in Yorkshire, which was part of the 
forfeited estate of Sir Francis Bigod {llaU 
field MSS. iv. 105). On 21 April 1693 
Sheffield was elected n knight of the Garter 
f Doyle). About 1594 he was a candidate 
tor the wardenship of the west marches, 
and in 1695 he applied to Cecil for the post 
of lord president of the north. Suspicions 
of his religion caused by the fact that he 
had married a catholic were said to be the 
cause of his ill-success ( Cal, State Papers, 
Dorn. 1681- 90 p. 145, 1695-7 p. 140, 1580- 
1626 p. 365). Yet lie seems to have been 
suspected very unjustly, and a letter from 
the north in 1599 praises his zeal in appre- 
hending priests. ‘ He will undertake any 
service against the papists, for God hath 
called him to a very zealous profession of 
religion’ (Cartwright, Chapters of Xork- 
shire History, p. 174 ; cf. Lauohton, i. 66). 
On 13 Jan. 1598-9 Sheffield was appointed 
governor of Brill (Collins, Sidney Papers, 
li. 71-80 ; Eyerton Papers, p. 270). 

Under James I he obtained the object ot 
his ambition, and became lord-lieutenant of 
Yorkshire (1 Ang. 1.603) and president of 
the council of the north (19 Sept. 1603). 
These two posts ho held till 1619, when he 
resigned his presidency to Lord Scrope. 
This resignation was nrobably not a volun- 
tary one, for Sheffield having executed a 
catholic priest without the king’s leave, 
James promised the Spanish ambassador 
that he should be removed (Doyle, ii, 541 ; 
Gardiner, History of England, iii. 137 ; 
Court and Times of James I, ii. 136). An 
accusation of arbitrary conduct w^as also 
brought against him, but without result (CW/. 
State Papers, Dom. 1603-10, pp. 24, 531, 677). 

F>om 1616 to his death Sheffield was 
vice-admiral of the county of York. He 
also interested himself in colonisation, and 
was a member of the councils of the Virginia 
Company (23 IVlay 1609), and - of the New 
England Company (3 Nov. 1620). In the 
latter capacity ho was one of the signers of 
the first Plymouth patent on 1 June 1621 
(Brown, Genesis of the United States, ii. , 
999). 

At the coronation of Charles I Sheffield 
was raised to the dignity of Earl of Mulgrave 
(5 Feb, 1626). Nevertheless he ultimately 
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joined tlie opposition to that sovereign, was 
one of’ the twelve peers an ho signed the peti- 
tion of 28 Aug. 1640, and took the side of tlie 
parliament during the civil war. The causes 
of Mulgrav( 3 ’s conduct are obscure. He 
appears to have been on tolerably good terms 
with Buckingham and l^aiid {Val. State 
Paperftj I lorn. 1627-8, p. 200 ; Laud, IForA*', 
vii. 24, 29), but had some grievance against 
Htraflbrd, probably arising out of financial 
disputes {CaL State PnjiorSf Dorn, ]6.*15, 
p. 662; Lords^ Journals, iv. 206). Mul- 
' grave’s age prevented him taking an active 
part in the war; all his family influence 
Avas exerted for the parliament. This may 
be said of a P^iirfax and a Slielfield,’ remarks 
a neAvspaper of the time, ^ that there is not 
one of either of those names in England but 
Avas engaged for the service of the parlia- 
ment’ ( Weekly InMliy oncer, 24 S(;pt. 1644). 

Mulgrave’s estates being mostly situated 
ill the king’s (juarters, he was obliged to 
petition parliament for su})port, and Avas 
granted 50/. per aa'ccIc for Iiis own subsis- 
tence, and 10/. per Aveek for liis grandson. 
Lord Sheffield {I^ords^ Journals, au. 528, 
vii. 280). Ills proxy vote in the House of 
Lords, in the hands of Lord 8 'ay, played a 
decisive part in the dispute bctAveen the two 
houses OA'cr the new model, and its trans- 
ference in 1610 to the Earl of Essex gave 
the iiresbyterians the majority in the upper 
house (Gakuiner, Great Civil War, ii. 187, 
iii. 106). Mulgrave died in October 1046, 
in his eighty-third year, and Avas buried in 
Hammersmith church, on tluj south side of 
the chancel (IIroavn, p. 999). He married 
twice : first, Ursula, daughter of Sir Robert 
Tyrwhitt of Kettleby, Lincolnshire, by Avhom 
he had six sons-, Avho all predeceased him, 
and nine daughters. The second son, John, 
Avas father of Edmund Sheffield, second earl 
of Mulgrave [q. v.] (G . E. C. Conqdete Peerage., 
A'. 41 7 ; Duodalb, ii. 687). Secondly, 4 Marph 
1619, Mariana, daughter of Sir William Irwin 
i^Court and Times of James I, ii. 145). By 
his second marriage he had three sons and 
two daughters. Ilis daughter Mary was the 
Avife of Ferdinando, first lord Fairfax, and 
the mother of Sir Thomas Fairfax and of 
Colonel Charles Fairfax, Avho was killed at 
Marston Moor ( Fairfax Correspondence, vol. 
i. pp. xxi, xlv, 165, iii. 131 ). Another daugh- 
ter ‘Frances, was the wife of Sir William 
Ft“®^^»_':who Avas killed at Montgomery in 
1 ( 3 . 4 . Of "Vluigrave’s sons by his second mar- 
ria ®» ras captain of a troop of horse 

in ® 1642, and Thomas colonel 

of a^egimentof hor. 

l( 545 (PBiCMK, Ary 49 

Mae;ham, Great Lord lu , 


[Doyle’s Oiiiciul Baronage, vol. ii. ;*^G. E. C.’« 
Complete Peerage; a life of Mulgrave is giveif 
in Alexander Brown’s Genesis of t^o United 
States, 1890, A’ol. ii. ; several of Mulgrave’s letters 
are printed in the Fairfax Correspondence ; his 
instructions as president of the north are printed 
in Prothoro’s Constitutional Documents ; other 
authorities named in the article.f C. H. F. 

SHEFFIELD, EDMUND, second Earl 
OF Mulgrave (1611 P-1658), bom about 
1611, was the grandson of Edmund Mulgrave, 
first earl of Mulgrave [q. v.1 His father. Sir 
John Sheffield, who Avas (Irowned in 1614, 
married Grizel, daughter of Sir Edmund 
Anderson, chief justice of common pleas 
[q. v.] Mulgrave was appointed by the par- 
liament vice-admiral of Yorkshire, in succes- 
sion to his grandfather (13 Nov. 1646), and 
a year later one of the commissioners for the 
navy and customs (17 Dec. 1647) (Commons* 
Journals, iv. 721 ; Lords'^ Journals, ix. 582). 
Tn August 1647 he signed tlie engagement 
to stand by Fairfax and the army for the 
restoration of the freedom of parliament 
(liusiiAVOKTH, vii. 755). On 14 Feb. 1649 
he Avas elected a member of the couficil of 
state of the Commonwealth, but declined to 
accept the post from dissatisfaction at the 
execution of the king and the abolition of 
the House of Lords (Conunons^ Journals, vi. 
140, 146). When Cromwell became I^rotec- 
tor, Mulgrave was less scrupulous, and on 
30 June 1654 took his place in Cromwell’s 
council, at Avliich he was for some years a 
regular attendant ( Cal. State Papers, Dom. 
16*>4, p. 230). In December 1657 the Pro- 
tector summoned him to his new House ot 
Lords, but Mulgrave never took his seat 
(Godwin, History of the Commomvealth, iv. 
470,475). He died on 23 Aug. 1658 (ATer- 
curius Politicus, 26 Aug. -2 Sept. 1658), 

A letter from Mulgrave to Fairfax is 
printed in the ‘ Fairfax Correspondence * (iii. 
139), and tAvo addressed to Thurloe among 
the ^Thurloe Papers* (iv. 523, vi. 716). 
His suits about the alum w^orks in Yorki&ire, 
and his dispute Avith his grandfather’s widow 
about the property of the first earl, are fre- 
quently mentioned in the * Journals* of the 
House of Lords (viii. 630, x. 243, 347 ; cf. Histf 
MSS. Comm., 7th Rep., pp. 24, 27, 30, 32). 

Mulgrave married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Lionel Cranfield, first earl of Middlesex [q. v.], 
and was succeeded by his §ou John, after-o 
wards first duke of Buckingham and No]> 
raanby [q. v. ] 

[Doyle’s Official Baronetage, vol. ii. ; Dugf 
dale’s Baronage, ii. 387.] C. H. F. 

SHEFFIELD, GEORGE (1839-1892), 
artist, son of a draper at Wigton in Cum- 
berland, was born there on 1 Jan, 1839^ 
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His uncle, George Sheffield, had been student 
at the Royal Academy, and had considerable 
local reputation as a portrait-painter. From 
him ana from Henry lloodless, also a Wigtou 
resident, Sheffield obtained help in his 
youthful studies. While still very young 
he removed 'wjfh his father to Warrington, 
wher^ he received his first art teaching in 
company with Mr. Luke Fildes, R. A., in the 
art school of that town. At first he adopted 
the sea as a profession, but after a lew years* 
experience of this life he settled at Man- 
chester, studying in the school of art and be- 
coming a pattern-designer. He soon turned 
his attention to landscape-painting, and from 
that time practised every variety of that art, 
painting with great facility, truth, and beauty, 
seascapes, coast scenes, and landscapes, lie 
worked in both oil and watercolour, and 
roduced some fine works in both mediums, 
lit undoubtedly his forte was the use of 
monochrome, llis drawings in. sepia and 
black and white are unrivalled in their 
variety and delicate beauty of atmospheric 
effect. He Avorked with great speed, and 
produced a vast number of drawings. In 
1869 he was elected an associate of the Man- 
chester Academy and a full member in 1871. 
From 1868 he was a regular exhibitor at all 
the Manchester and other local exhibitions, 
and between 1872 and 1890 he showed six 
pictures at the Roval Academy and eleven 
at other London exhibitions. IN early all his 
best pictures are in the collections of Mr. 
Robert H. Edmondson and other Lancashire 
connoisseurs. There are in the Manchester 
City Art Gallery two works by Sheflield— an 
oil painting, * A Hundred Years Ago,* and a 
water-colour, * The Trough of the Sea * — but 
neither shows him at his best. There is an 
excellent portrait of Sheffield in ‘ Momus * (a 
Manchester periodical) for 26 Aug. 1880. 
Sheffield died in Manchester, 2 Oct. 1892. 
His wife predeceased him ; eight children 
surv^^ed him. 

[West Cumberland Times ; Manchester Even- 
ing News, 3 Oct. 1892; Manchester Guardian, 
4 Oct, 1892 ; information from R. H. Edmond- 
son, esq., and personal knowledge.! A. N. 

SHEFFIELD, JOHN, third Eael of 
MULa&AYF, afterwards first Duke of Buck- 
ingham AND Normanby (1648-1721), born 
on 7 April* 1648 MSS» Comm. 7th Hep. 
p, 487), and baptised on 12 April at St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, was the only son of Ed- 
mund Sheffield , second earl of Mulgrave [^.v.], 
^ Ills wife Elizabeth, daughter of Lionel 
C^Anfteld, first earl of Middlesex [q. v.] In 
1068 he succeeded his father as third earl of 
'Molgrave. lu 1666 he served as a volunteer 


against the Dutch in the fleet commanded 
by Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albe- 
marle ; on 13 June 1667 he was appointed 
captain of a troop of horse, and in February 
1673 he became gentleman of the bedcham- 
ber to the king (Cal. State Papers^ Dorn. 
1067, p. 183). in the second Dutch Avar he 
was present as a volunteer at the sea-fight 
in Southwold Bay, and in 167i3 received the 
command of the Captain, the best second- 
rate ship in the navy. On 23 Doc. 1673 ho 
Avas appointed colonel of the ^ Old Holland * 
regiment of foot, and on 23 April following 
Avas elected a knight of the order of the 
Garter. After serving a campaign Avith 
the French army under Turenne, he was 
appointed in 1680 to command an expedi- 
tion for the relief of Tangier, at that, time be- 
sieged by the Moors (Luttrell, Brief Re- 
Intion^ 1867, i. 46, 47, 61 ; EyerUm MS. tiTryJ, 
f. 107). Having been opposed by Monmouth 
in his pretensions to the first troop of horse- 
guards, he skilfully fomented the jealousy 
between him and the Duke of York, and suc- 
ceeded in producing an open rupture. On 
the disgrace of IMonmouth in 1679, ho oh- 
tuined through James’s friendship soA’cral of 
the preferments of which JMoiimouth Avas 
deprived (Luttrell, i. 27). In J682 he in- 
curred Charles H’s displeasui*e by courting 
the Princess Anne, and Avas banished from 
court and deprived of all his places {ib. i. 236). 
He succeeded in making his peace Avithiu 
two years, and on 20 .Ian. 1683-4 AA^as reap- 
pointed colonel of the Holland regiment. 

On the accession of James he came into 
high favour. He was appointed a privy 
councillor on 24 July 1686, and Avas created 
lord-chamberlain on 20 Oct. On 22 Nov. 
1686 he succeeded Rochester on the recon- 
stituted court of high commission. About 
the same time he Avrote an answer to Hali- 
fax’s * Characl er of a Trimmer,* Avhich obtained 
more approbation than it deserved. After 
the revolution he excused himself fur accept- 
ing the appointment by pleading that he 
was unaware of the illegality of the court. 
In 1687 James remoA^ed a largo number of 
the lord-lieutenants because they refused to 
carry out his policy by advancing Roman 
catholics and nonconformists in their respec- 
tive counties, and Mulgrave succeeded the 
Duke of Somerset in the East Riding of 
Yorkshire. Although Mulgrave did not hesi- 
tate to associate himself with James’s most 
unpopular measures, he did not carry his 
compliance in religion further than attend- 
ing the king at mass and insinuating that 
ho had a strong inclination towards R 07 
manism. 

Upon William’s landing in England Mul- 
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grave remained witli James in London until 
the time of his flight. When the news of 
his caj)ture in Kent reached London, Halifax 
wished to adjourn the council of lords, who 
carried on a provisional government, in order 
to avoid the responsibility of action. But 
Mulgrave, begging them to keep their seats, 
introduced the king’s messenger, and pre- 
vailed on tliem to send Lord Feversham to 
the assistance of James (Muloiiave, Account 
of the Revolution). He came to the aid also 
of the Spanish ambassador when the mob de- 
molished his house, inviting him to White- 
hall and paying him marked honour. For 
this conduct, whicli avoided friction with the 
Spanish court, he received the tlianks of both 
James and William. 

• On the establishment of the revolutionary 
government Mulgrave quietly submitted and 
voted for associating William with Mary 
on the throne. But ho became a leader 
of the tory party, aUd distinguished himself 
for several years by his opposition to the 
court. In January 1692-3 he supported the 
claim of the lords to assess their own estates 
or the land tax, in a speech which Burnet 
describes ns in argument and eloquence * be- 
yond anything I ever heard in that house ’ 
(Buknet, Own Time, 1823, iv. 182). In the 
flame year, however, he opposed the Triennial 
Bill, which he. had formerly supported, ajid 
joined with Halifax and Shrewsbury in pro- 
testing against the renewal of the censorship 
of the press {Hist. MSS. Comm. 7th Kep. pp. 
217, 218). Early in 1694 he showed a still 
more decided disposition to support the go- 
vernment. On 3 May he was made a privy 
councillor with a pension of 3,000/. a year, 
a welcome accession of income, as his affairs 
were much embarrassed, and a week later 
he was created Marquis of Normanby. On 
• 23 June he was admitted to the cabinet coun- 
cil, and in November he was temporarily con- 
stituted speaker of the House of l4ords during 
the indisposition of the lord-keeper. Sir John 
Somers (Luttrell, iii. 332, 404; Journals of 
the House of Lords^ xv. 435). In 1690, after 
the detection of Robert Charnock’s plot, an 
association was formed which bound its mem- 
bers to sign a document pledging them to 
support the holders of the throne against 
Jacobite attempts. It was introduced into 
parliament, but in the upper house many tory 
peers declined signing it because they were 
required to declare W ill iam * rightful and law- 
ful king.’ The phrase was modified to suit 
their scruples, but Normanby was among 
those who still stood out. In consequence 
he was dismissed from the privy council, 
and resumed his former attitude of opposi- 
tion (Lvitbell; iv. 26). He strenuously 


opposed the attainder of Sir J ohnflf'enwicke, 
and was no less bitter against the Act 
Settlement in 1701 (Burnet, Ojim Tme^ 
iv. 488). . 

Anne on her accession showed him 
marked favour, and he was immediately 
sworn a member of the priv^ council ( Lirr- 
TRBLL, V. 165, 182, 209). On 21 ApriJ 1709 
she appointed him lord privy seal, and in 
March 1702-3 created him duke of the 
county of Buckingham and of Normanby^ 
Bnt even the royal favour was unable 
to* sustain him against the growing as- 
cendency of the whigs, and early in 1705 
he was compelled to resign his appointments 
(ib. V. 533, 535, 538; CoxB, Life of MarU 
borough, ed. Bohn, i. 261). On 10 April 
1706 ho was named one of the commissioners 
to arrange the treaty of union with Scot- 
land. In the same year Buckingham was 
largely instrumental in inducing the tories 
to bring forward their disastrous proposal to 
invite the Electress Sophia to England, 
which had the effect of throwing Anno 
completely into the hands of the whijj party^ 
At that time he was in correspondence with 
the electress, and made the most fervent pro- 
testations of devotion to her cause, beseech- 
ing her to send over a secret agent to treat 
with his party. But . neither she nor her son 
George, witli whom, he communicated after 
his return to power, showed themselves very 
enthusiastic at the prospect of the alliance 
{Stowe MSS. No. 222 If. 416, 433, No. 223 
If. 391, 393, 400, No. 224 ff. 186, 188, 218). 

On the overthrow of the whig ministry 
Buckingham was one of the first reinstated. 
In September 1710 he was made lord steward 
of the household and a privy councillor, and 
on 12 June following he was appointed lord 
president of the council (Boyer, Reign of 
Anne, 1735, pp. 476, 614 ; CoxB, Life of 
Marlborough, iii. 134, 211). On the death 
of Anne he was one of the lords justices of 
Great Britain appointed to carry on tl^e ad- • 
ministration, but on the arrival of George he 
was removed from all his posts. He died on 
24 Feb. 1720-1 at Buckingham House, St. 
James’s Park, which he had built in 1703 on 
land granted by the crown. He was buried 
in Westminster Abbey, in the vault at the 
east end of King Henry’s chapel (Chester^. 
Register of St. Peter's, Westminster, p. 302; 
Notes and Queries, 4th sgr. i. 316, ,447). 
His will, dated 9 Aug. 1716, was prov^ On: 
28 March 1721. It was printed in 1799, aha 
is contained in the later editions of his wd^)cS» 
He married, first, on 18 March lj686, UrsiaIai, 
daughter and coheiress of 
Cotherstone, Somerset, and wiqoW' Ed^^^ 
ward Conway, first earl of Coni^ay ; sJie 
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on 134ug» 1697, He married, secondly, on 

March 1699, Katherine, daughter of hVlke 
OreviUe, fifth lord Brooke, and widow of 
Wriothesley Baptist Noel, second earl of 
Gainsborough, On her death, on 7 Feb. 
1703-4, he married his third wife, Catharine, 
illegitimate d^ighter of James II by Catha- 
rine Sedley [q. v.], formerly wife of James 
Annesley, third earl of Anglesey, from whom 
she obtained a divorce. By her he had three 
sons, of whom Edmund survived, and suc- 
ceeded him as second duke of Buckingham ; 
he died unmarried on 30 Oct. 1735, when 
all his titles became extinct. 

Sheffield was the author of several poems 
and prose pieces. The best known of the 
former are his * Essay on Poetry,’ which re- 
ceived praise from Dryden and Pope, and his 
* Essay on Satire.’ There is some doubt as 
to the authorship of the latter poem, and 
Ilochester, who attributed it to Dryden, 
caused the latter to be chastised on account 
of it. But there seems no sufficient ground 
for disputing Sheffield’s authorship, though 
Dryden may afterwards have revised the 
poem t^Notes and Qw^rifis^ i. ii. 422, 462, iii. 
146, 162; Diiyden, Works, ed. Scott, 1821, 
XV. 201). Sheffield was a munificent patron 
of Dryden, who dedicated to him his tragedy 
of * Aurengzebe’ and his translation of the 
^.diJneis’ (i2. v. 174, ix. 304, xiv. 127). He 
was also the friend of Pope; but Swift,, not- 
withstanding his politics, had an aversion for 
him. Sheffield’s most extraordinary feat was 
his revision of Shakespeare’s Mulius Ciesar,’ 
which he broke up into two plays, ‘Julius 
Ciesar’ and ‘Marcus Brutus,’ and rewrote in 
accordance with his own theories of dramatic 
propriety, introducing several lovo scenes 
and omitting most of the citizen’s parts 
(Genkst, History of the Drama and Staye, 
iii. 89; ‘ Duke of Buckingham’s Zweitheilung 
und Bearbeitung des Shakespegreschen J ulius 
Ciesar’inJizArAwcA. d, d^utschen Shakespeare- 
GeseUschcfi, 1889, xxiv. 27-71). 

. . Several of Sheffield’s prose works are valu- 
able historically, particularly his ‘Account 
of the , Revolution ; * but his statements have 
to be received with caution when he is per- 
sonally concerned. Immediately after his 
death Edmund Curll [q. v.] endeavoured to 
publish his life with a pirated edition of his 
workSj but he was restrained by the order of 
the upper'housei In. 1722 Pope edited a col- 
lected edition of his works at the request of 
his viridow ( Works of John Sheffield, Earl of 
4‘o.f London, 1723, 4to); Alicense 
, Pope by government, but after- 

; heard that some of Sheffield’s 

in tendency, the autho- 
; isife cut out the 


‘Account of the Revolution’ and the ‘Feast 
of the Gods,’ returning the mutilated copies. 
Another edition ‘without castrations* was 
issued in 1726, 8vo; but in the so-called 
second edition of 1729, 8vo, the objection- 
able papers were again omitted. They were 
restored in tlie enlarged edition of 1740, 8vo, 
and retained in the fourth, issued in 175.% 
8vo. The two suspected essays were pub- 
lished separately at The Hague in 1726, 
under the title of ‘ Buckingham Restored,’ 

Shelfiold was also the author of a manu- 
script pamphlet, not included in his works, 
entitled ‘ Humunum est Errare, or False 
Steps on both Sides,’ a criticism on the con- 
duct of .Tames and William at the time of 
the revolution. A copy is in the British 
Museum (Add. MS. 27382, f. 77). 

The first duke’s portrait, painted by Kneller 
and engraved by G. Vertue, is prefixed to 
the collected edition of his works. The same 
portrait was also engraved by Isaac Beckett 
and by .lohn Smith (Smith, Mezzotinto Por- 
traits, pp. 44, 1202, 1203). 

[Buckingham’s Works, ed. 175.3; A Character 
of John Shet^eld, Duke of Buckingham, 1729; 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, ed. Cunningham, 
ii. 191 ; Swift’s Works, 1824, index, s v. ‘ Duck*- 
ingham;’ Pope’s Works, otl. Khvin, index, s.v. 
‘Buckingham ; ’ Dunton’s Life and Errors, n. 422 ; 
Maeky’s Characters of the Court of Great Britain, 
1733, p. 20 ; Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors, 
ed.Park, iv. 90 ; G. E. C.’s Peerage, ii. 69 ; Doyle’s 
Official Baronage, i. 268; Jesse’s Memoirs of 
the English Court, ii. 1 ; DaUon’s Array Lists, 
vols. i. and ii., indexes ; Macaulay’s Hist, of Eni?- 
hwd; Baintsbury’s Dryden (English Men of 
Letters), p. G9.] E. I. C. 

SHEpiELD, JOHN (1054 .M726), 
nonconfonnist divine, was horn at Ibstock, 
Ijeicestorshire, about 1654. His father^ 
William Sheflield, M.A., of Trinity College* 
Cambridge, was rector of Ibstock from 1644 
to 1662, sustained a discussion with Samuel, 
father of Titus Oates [q. v.], and died at Kib- 
worth, Leicestershire, in 1673. Sheffield, 
after passing through Kibworth grammar 
school, was put to trade ; but his bent was to 
the ministry, for which lie studied under John 
Shuttlewood [q.v.], following his tutor from 
one hiding-place to another. On 27 Sept. 
1682 he was ordained by Shuttlewood and 
three other ejected ministers. lie began hia 
ministry as chaplain to Mrs. Palmer at Temple 
Hall, Leicestershire, where a small meeting- 
house was built for him, and another at 
Atherstone, Warwickshire (both, ])robably. 
in 1089). In 1697 he succeeded Nathaniel 
Vincent [5* v.] as pastor of the presbyterian 
congregation in St. Thomas Street, Souths \ 
wark. He was a friend of Locke, who ad- 
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mired his ^xe^etical powers^ In the Salters* 
Hall debatea.^f 1719 [^see Ui^AD^uiir, Tho- 
mas, and rEiBOfJ, Ja3CEs] he went with the 
non-subscribers. lle,died on24 Jan. 1726, 
aged 72* He published a tract on salvation 
and a sermon (1705). Ills son William was 
dissenting minister at Buckingham, Windsor 
(1715-26), and Haverhill, Essex. 

JOTIX ^llEFFIELD (j^. 1646-7), M.A., of 
PeterhouseJ Cambridge, was probably related 
to the above. He obtained (1643) the se- 
questered rectory of St. Swithin, London, to 
which in 1660 Uichard Owen [q. v.] was 
restored. He retired to Enfield, and in 1665 
took the oath prescribed by the Five Miles 
Act {Reliquice Baxteriance^ 1696, iii. 13). 
He published: 1. ‘A Good Conscience the 
Strongest Hold,’ 1650, 8vo. 2. * The llising 
Sun of Righteousness,* 1654, 12mo. 3. ^The 
Hypocrite’s Ladder,* 1 658, 8vo. 4. ^ The Sin- 
fulness of Evil Thoughts,’ 1059, 8vo. 5. * A 
Discourse of Excuses,' 1672 (Calamy). 

[Funeral Sermon by Edmund Calamy, 1726 ; 
Calamy's Account, 1713, pp. 38 sq., 421 sq. ; 
Calamy’s Continuation, 1727, i. 58; Walkers 
Sufferings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 173 ; Wilson’s 
Dissenting Churches of London, 1814, iv. 307 sq,; 
James’s Hist. Litig. Fnsb. Cliapols and Cha- 
rities, 1867, pp* 650, 651, 660, 670.] A. G. 

SHEFFIELD, Sir ROBERT {ih 1518), 
speaker of the House of Commons, was son 
of Sir Robert Sheffield, by Genotte, daugh- , 
ter and coheiress of Alexander Lownde of | 
Butterwick, Lincolnshire. Ilis father seems 
to have been living on 20 Nov. 1486, as he is 
on that date described as Robert Sheffield, 
junior (but cf. CaL of Inquis. post mortem^ 
lii. 422, where Robert Sheffield is entered as 
dying in 2 Ric. III). He was a commander 
at the battle of Stoke, and was knighted 
after the fight. He also held the office of 
recorder of London, from which we know that 
ho was a barrister. Bernard Andreas men- 
tions that he resigned the recordership in 
April 1508. He was speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1510 and 1512. In the 
second volume of the ‘ Letters and Papers of 
Henry VIII’ there is a curious account of 
his examination on 13 Feb. 1518 on a charge 
of harbouring mufderers, . He died between 
8 Aug. and 9 Dec. 1518, and was buried in 
the Augustinian church, London. His will 
is in * Testamenta Vetusta* (p. 565). He 
married, first, Helen, daughter and heiress 
of Sir John Delves of Doddington, Cheshire; 
and, secondly, a wife whoso Christian name 
was Anne. Leland says of Sir Robert : 

‘ He set up highly the name of the Sheffeldes 
by marriage of the daughter and sole Heyre 
of one Delves, to whom was beside descendid 
the Landes ef Gibthorp and Babington. 


This Shefteld recorder began to buftd stately 
at Butter wik, as it apperlth by a great Tow/f ■ 
of Brike.* His. son by his first wife, alsoBir 
Robert Sheffield {d. 1531), was father, by a 
first wife, Jane, daughter of Sir George^ 
Stanley (d, 1497), lord Strange of Knockyn, 
of I' 

Edmund Sheffield, first Baron Shef- 
field ( 1521-1549). The latter was at first in 
wardship to Lord Rochford, bat on 2 Jan. 

J 538 he passed under the control of the Earl 
of Oxford. He was sent up to Cromwell, and 
became one of liis gentlemen ; but he seems to 
have been an unruly youth, and in July 1638 
was in prison, whence he wrote an unduti- 
ful letter, apparently to the Earl of Oxford, 
his father-in-law, and a curious ‘ scholastical 
letter * to Cromwell (Letters and Papers of 
Henry Vlll^ xiii. i. 1409, 1410). Ho was soon 
released, and was of sufficient importance to 
bo designed for a barony by Henry VIII’s will 
{Acts of the Privy Council ^ 1547-60, pp. 16^ 
18, 35). He was accordingly created Baroii 
Sheffield of Butterwick on 18 Feb. .1547, 
Going, however, with Northampton to quell 
Ket’s rebellion, he was slain at Norv^ich in 
August 1549. A curious and realistic * Epy- 
taplie of the Lorde Sheftelde’s Death’ is 
contained in the rare * Eglogs, Epy taphes, 
and Sonnotos* by Barnabe Googe [q* v.] 

‘ Great his skill in music,’ wrote Fuller, ‘ who 
wrote a book of sonnetts according to the 
Italian fashion.* Bale and others mention 
the sonnets, but they do not seem to have 
been preserved (cf. Vi^ARTON, Enylish Poetry ^ 
iii. 342; Walpole, Hoy aland Noble Authors^ 

i. 277). Ho left by his wife Anne, daughter 
of John de Vere, fifteenth earl of Oxford, a 
son John Sheffield, second baron (d. 1668), 
to whom the king by patent granted his own 
marriage, and who was by Douglas, daugh- 
ter of William, first baron Howard of Effing- 
ham [q. v.], father of Edmund Sheffield, third 
baron Sheffield and first earl of Mulgravo 
[q. V.] Portraits of the two Sir Roberts 
and or Edmund Sheffield are roproducSd in 
Grace’s ^History of the Family of Grace.* 

[Stonehouse’s Hist, of the Isle of Axholme, ' 
p. 268; Metcalfe’s Visitation of Lincoln, .1«592,‘ 
p. 64; Manning’s Speakers of the House of 
Commons, p. 156; Loland’s Itin. iv. 18; Letters 
and Papers of Henry VIH ; Grace’s Hist, of ths 
Family of Grace ; Testamenta Vetusta ; Metcalfe’s 
Knights, p. 30 ; Dep.-Keeper of PuM. Records, 
9th Kep, App. ii. ; Wriothesley’s Chron. i. 187, 

ii. 19 ; Machyn’s Diary, p. 370; Acts of Privy 

Council, 1547-50, p. 298; Baines’s Lancashire, 
y. 88.] W, A. J. A. ; 

SHEIL, Sir JUSTIN (1808-1871)^ 
general and diplomatist, son of B.dward; 
Sheil, and brother of Iticharcl Lalqr Shell 
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fcL V.], was born at Bellevua House, near 
we^eiford, on 2 X)ec. 1803. Educated at 
Stonyhurst, he was nominated to an East 
India cadetship. On arriving in India ho 
" was posted as ensign to the 3rd Bengal in- 
fantry (4 March 1§20). Exchanged to the 
35 th Bengal inf(^ntry, of which he became 
adjutant he was present at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore ( 1820. Becoming a captain on 1 3 April 
1830, he was on 4 J uly 1833 appointed second 
in command of the disciplined troops in 
Persia under Major Pasmore, who had spe- 
cially recommended him tg Lord W. Ben- 
tinch for this service. *fle is sensible and 
well-informed,* Pasmore wrote, ^and his 
temper is mild and conciliatory.* On 16 Feb. 
1838 he was appointed secretary to the Bri- 
tish legation in Persia, and in 1844 he suc- 
ceeded Sir John McNeill [q. v.] as envoy and 
minister at the shah’s court. That position 
he held till his retirement in 1854. lie had 
been promoted to the rank of major on 
17 Feb. 1841, and became a major-general 
in 1859. In 1848 he was created a C.B., and 
in 1856 a K.O.B. He died in London on 
18April^871. He married a daughter of 
Stephen Woulfe, chief baron of the Irish 
exchequer. Lady Sheil died in 1869. 

Besides contributing notes on ^ Koords, 
Turkomans, Nestorians, Khiva,* &c., to a 
book called * (llirapses of Life and Manners 
in Persia * (London, 1856), written by his 
wife, he published in vol. viii. of the * Koyal 
Geographical Society’s Journal * * Notes of a 
Journey from Kurdistan to Suleiinaniyeh in 
1836,* and * Itinerary from Tehran to Alamut 
in May 1837.* 

[Times, 20 April 1871 ; Military Records at 
the India Olfieo.] S, E. W. 

SHEIL, HTCIIARD LALOR (1791- 
1851), dramatist and politician, horn on 
17 Aug. 1791 at Drumdowney, co. Kil- 
kenny, was the eldest son of Edward Sheil i 
and Catjierine MacCarthy of Spring House, 
cq, Tipperary. Shortly fofore he was born, 
bis father, who had acquired a fair fortune 
in trade with Spain, purchased the estate of 
Bellevue, near Waterford. Educated at first 
under the superintendence of an old French 
abb^, Richard was, when eleven years of 
age, sent to a school at Kensington kept by 
a M. de Broglie, also a French 6migr6. A 
year or two later (Pctober 1804) he was re- 
moved to Stonyhurst College, where he re- 
mained till 16 Nov. 1807, when he entered 
Trinity College, Dublin. The bankruptcy 
of kis father a year later threatened to put 
an end to his academic career, but by the 
of' a connection of his mother he 
was ottftbled to complete his studies there, 


and to mepare himeetf for the bar, t He 
duated B.A. in July IBll^nd ia-Koyemoe« 
entered Lincoln’s lnn« During hie residence 
in Loudon he lived wiik his uncle, Bichard 
Sheil. Ambitious, despite life defective utter^ 
ance, of becoming a great )6rator, Sheilhad 
as a graduate made a not altogether un^ 
successful appearance on the platform at an 
aggregate meeting of catholics in Dublin, 
and shortly after his return to Ireland he 
spoke before the catholic board on 3 Dec, 
1813 in opposition to a motion reprobating 
securities as a condition of emancipation. 
Ilis speech commanded O’ConneU’s praise. 
His call to the bar was delayed by his reluc- 
tance to draw on the attenuated resources of 
his family, and, in the hope of earning money 
for himself, he turned during tlie winter to the 
composition of a tragic drama. The subject 
of * Adelaide, or the Emigrant^.,* was drawn 
from an incident connected with the emigra- 
tion of the noblesse during the French revo- 
lution ; but, with the exception of some pas- 
sages of considerable poetic beauty, the play 
; is too stilted and artificial in situation and 
diction to command much interest. The prin- 
' cipal character was avowedly written to suit 
I Miss O’Neill [see Bbciibu, Eliza, L\.Dy land, 

I being accepted by her, was performed with 
considerable success at the Crow Street 
Theatre on 19 Feb. 1814. A subsi'quent per- 
formance at Oovent Garden on 23 May 1816 
fell rather fiat. 

Sheil was called to the bar in Hilary term 
1814. But in the absence of briefs the time 
hung heavily on him, and he devoted him- 
self to the production of anotlier tragedy, 
* The Apostate.* In the interval he marrieil 
Miss O’Halloran, and, his play having been 
accepted for production at Covent Garden, 
he and his wife repaired to London to wit- 
ness its representation on 3 May 1817, with 
Young, Kemble, Macready, and O’Neill in 
the principal parts. Founded on the suf- 
ferings of the Moors in Spain, the play was 
a complete success, and showed m every 
respect a marked improvement on his first 
effort. It ran through the season, and 
brought its author 400/., in addition to 
300/. that Murray paid for the copyright. Its 
success tempted him to a further effort, and 
the tragedy of ‘ Bellamira, or the Fall of 
Tunis,* performed at Covent Garden with 
the same cast in the spring of 1818, drew 
firom Leigh Hunt a not unfriendly notice in 
the * Examiner.* Murray purchased th© 
copyright for 100/., and from^ the theatr© he 
received 300/." os his share" in thb profits. 
Ilis next adventure, * Evadne/ produced on 
10 Feb. 1819, owed its origin to an attempl; 
to adapt Shirley’s * Traitor* to the require^ 
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ments of the modern stage. But, though Lord Wellesley as viceroy, helped, if it did 
styled an adaptation (Gossb, Introduction nothing more, to effect a reconciliation among 
to Shirley, in Mermaid Series), it has little the catholics themselves, and a meeting 
except the plot in common with the older on 7 Jan. 1822 Sheil seconded an address 

S ay. The play was Sheifs moat successful moved by O’Connell congratulating the new 
amatic effort. For the copyright he re- viceroy and the country on his appointment* 
ceived from Murray a hundred guineas. But the hopes they had Jfoth formed of a 
and his share from the theatre amounted to ,more liberal administration under Welles«» 
400/. In September he visited Paris, where ley’s auspices were disappointed ; and a year 
he made the acquaintance of Talma. Of later, on 12 May 1823, the Catholic Asso- 
his impressions of the great actor he aubse- ciation came into existence. In the mean*^ 
quently gave an interesting account in the while there appeared the first of those well^ 
^ New Monthly Magazine ’ (July 1822). Ilis known ‘Sketches of the Irish Bar’ which 
next tragedy, ‘ The Huguenot,’ was adver- Sheil, in conjunction with his friend W. 
tised for production at Covent Garden in the Curran, contributed to the ‘ New Monthly 
spring of 1820 ; but the marriage of Miss Magazine.’ The series extended over several 
O’Neill caused it, greatly to his disappoint- years, and, the articles being unsigned, the 
ment, to be postponed till 1822, when it credit of their authorship was at the time 
failed from inadequate preparation. His generally but incorrectly asciribed to Sheil 
‘ serious drama ’ of ‘ Montoni,’ performed for alone. Those which properly belonged to 
tlie first time on 3 May 1820, proved hardly him, with others of a more general or politi- 
more successful, and after three or four re- cal character, were after his death repub- 
presentations was withdrawn. He was more lished under the title ‘ Sketches Legal and 
fortunate in the assistance ho rendered John Political,’ and afford in a pleasant way con- 
Banim [q. v.l in ‘Damon and Pythias;’ but siderable information regarding the chief 
the 100/. which he took us his share in actors and events of his time. * 
the profits led to a disagreement and es- Convinced at last that nothing but ex- 
trangement of many years between them. treme pressure would extort emancipation 
Notwithstanding his re])utation as a dra- from parliament, Sheil joined heartily in 
raatic writer and his assiduous attendance at O’Connell’s agitation, and was one of the 
the Four Courts, Sheil’s progress at the bar first to whom the latter expounded his 
was slow. For this his adoption of the un- scheme of a catholic rent. A petition to 
popular side on the veto question was iin- both houses of parliament drawn up by him, 
doubtedly largely responsible, and his irri- setting forth the manifold abuses in the ad- 
tation at the delay in conceding omancipa- ministration of justice in Ireland, and 
tion, owing, as he regarded it, to O’ConnelFs adopted at a meeting of the association on 
fatuousrcfiisaltoconciliateprotostantoinnion 14 June 1823, was presented by Brougham, 
in the matter of securities, was intensified and in the course of the discussion that en- 
when the latter, in his annual address to sued Peel sarcastically described the lan- 
the catholics of Ireland on 1 Jan. 1821, ad- guage of it ‘ ns being more in the declamatory 
vised a suspension of the emancipation agi- style of a condemned tragedy than of a grave 
tation in favour of parliamentary reform, representation to the Legislature.’ Sheil 
Gheil, who saw his own prospects of ad- retorted with a reference to Peel’s ‘ plebeian 
vancement receding indefinitely, rushed into arrogance.’ 

the fray with an angry counterblast, wherein. Early in 1826 O’Connell, Sheil, O’Oonnan, 
as he said, he trusted to ‘ bo able to supply and others, proceeded to London to protest 
any absence of comparative personal impor- against a bill that had been introduced for 
tance upon my part by the weight of argu- the suppression of the Catholic Association, 
ment and of fact.’ O’Connell replied to his Their efforts were unavailing, but their visit 
‘ iambic rhapsodist ’ in a strain of mingled was not without a beneficial infiuence in 
banter and wrath. In the end Sheil returned promoting the progress of a catholic relief 
to the completion of his new tragedy, an bill, which passed its third reading in the 
adaptation of Massinger’s ‘ Fatal Dowry.’ commons on 10 May, but was lost in the 
The play was subsequently performed at lords owing to the oppesition’of the Duke 
Drury Lane in the winter of 1 824 and met of York. Of their journey to Xiondon and 
with a cordial reception, but its withdrawal their reception by the chiefs of the whig . 
after the first night in conse<j[uence of Mac- party Sheil, after his return to Ireland^ 
ready’s illness damped the interest felt in wublished a graphic account in the ‘Kew 
its reproduction three months later. The Monthly Magazine.’ But his own etamiim- 
visit of George IV to Ireland in the summer tion before the committees of both hottses 
of 1821, followed by the appointment of contrasted unfavourably with O’OonnelTsjfbr 
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^ 1m deaire to ati^engthen lila case against 
the Exclusive principles that governed the 
OOnducit of the Irish administration, he re- 
sorted to what he called a * rhetorical arti- 
fice/ which, being proved to be without jus- 
tification, drew great odium on him ana 00 
the cause* The £!^ippression of the Catholic 
Association, so far from putting an end to the 
agitation, only changed its modus operandi^ 
and under Ouonnell’s direction the system 
of simultaneous meetings throughout the 
country proved far more effective in stimu* 
lating the demand for emancipation than the 
old weekly meetings at Dublin. In preparing 
the ground for the now system no one worked 
harder than Sheil. He was present and spoke 
at nearly all the principal gatherings during 
the summer — at the aggregate meeting at 
Dublin on 13 July, when the new association 
for purposes of public and private charity 
was started; on the 20th at Wexford, on 
the 26th at Waterford, on 4 Aug. at Kil- 
kenny, on the 26th at the new association, 
when a suggestion of his was adopted for 
the formation of a register of the names and 
addresses of all the parish priests in Ireland. 
The amount of labour which these meetings 
implied for him can only be properly esti- 
mated when one remembers that he never 
trusted himself to speak extempore, and that 
the repugnance he felt to repeat himself ren- 
dered the preparation of each speech a matter 
of long and careful consideration. 

In September he visited Paris, and having 
made the acquaintance of the proprietor of 
* L’Etoile/ he endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to promote the cause of his co-reli- 
gionists by contributing to it a number of 
articles on the situation in Ireland. Extracts 
from these articles appeared in the London 
papers, and, coming from abroad, they ob- 
tained a greater degree of consideration than 
they would have done had their authorship 
been known. Owing to the widespread com- 
mercial depression in England in 1825 there 
was a practical cessation of agitation that 
year in Ireland. But at the general election 
m the summer of 1826 the defeat of Lord 
George Beresford at Waterford by the popu- 
lar candidate, Villiers Stuart, exerted a pro- 
found influence on the situation, which was 
intensified when a similar result occurred in 
Loutk where Shiel acted as counsel for the 
popular ^didate*‘ The victory of the 
hitherto d^pised forty-shilling freeholders 
waa in many cases dearly bought, and Sheil 
was indefatigable in trying to promote the 
n6w drder of liberators founded by O’Con- 
nell in their behalf. A speech which he de- 
livered'at the association on 19 Jan. 1827 on 
published * Memoirs of Wolfe 


Tone’ was made a pretext by the government 
to punish him for an insulting reference in 
a previous speech to the Duke of York. 
On 19 Feb. he and Michael Staunton, the 
i proprietor of the * Morning llegister,’ were 
indicted, the one for having uttered, the 
other for having published, a seditious libel. 
Before the case was tried the death of Lord 
Liverpool placed Cauning in oflice, and on 
his refusal to prosecute, a nolle prosequi was 
entered by the crown. After (Manning’s death 
(8 Aug. 1828) Sheil advocated a policy of con- 
fidence in Lord Anglesey’s government, and 
even after the formation of the new admini- 
stration under the Duke of Wellington ho 
was averse to O’Connell’s proposal to pledge 
the Catholic association to oppose the return 
of every supporter of the new cabinet. But 
this motion being carried, he resisted an 
attempt to rescind it in gratitude for Welling- 
ton’s assent to the repeal of the Test Act ; 
and later in 1828, when Vesey Fitzgerald, 
the newly appointed president of the board 
of trade, who had voted against the repeal 
of the Test Act at every stage, sought re- 
election for CO. Clare, he vehemently urged 
the association to oppose his return. Ilis 
advice was productive of consequences not 
foreseen by him, and with the election of 
O’Connell the question of emancipation en- 
tered on its final stage. A counter agitation 
sprang up among prote&tants in both Ireland 
and England. With a view to stemming it, 
Sheil, by purchasing a small freehold in the 
county, qualified himself to speak at a meet- 
ing of the gentry and freeholders of Kent 
at Penenden Heath on 24 Oct. convened to 
petition against further relaxation of the 
laws against the catholics. The tone of his 
speech and the courage with which he faced a 
hostile crowd were warmly commended, and 
before ho left England a public dinner was 
given in his honour at the London Tavern on 
3 Nov. But the controversy, which had raged 
for more than a quarter of a century, drew 
at last to a close. On 5 Feb. 1829 the speech 
from the throne held out a prospect of im- 
mediate relief, and a week later Sheil moved 
the dissolution of the Catholic association. 

To him it was a grateful termination of a 
disagreeable business, for he had none of 
O’Connell’s disinterested devotion to the 
cause. His position as a barrister was now 
assured, and visions of a silk gown and a 
seat in parliament hovered alternately before 
his vision. In February 1830 he acewted a 
retainer to act as counsel for Lord George 
Beresford in his effort to recover the repre- 
sentation of county Waterford, but his oppo- 
nents, who drew no distinction between nis 
professional and political interests, stigma*. 
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tised Litn as ‘ a decoy duck * for the catholic 
voters. Six months later he was admitted 
to the inner bar, being one of the first catho- 
lics to obtain that coveted distinction. 

Ilis first wife died in 1822, and on 20 July 
1830 lie married Mrs. Anastasia Power, the 
daughter and coheiress of John Lalor, esq., 
of (h’enagli, co. Tipperary. His wife’s fortune 
rendered him independent of his profession, 
and Jic accepted an invitation to stand for 
county Louth at the general election of 
that year ; but he was ignominiously beaten. 
Early, however, in the following year he was, 
through the influence of the Marquis of Angle- 
sey, returned M.l\ for the borough of Mil- 
borne I’ort in Dorset. He took his scat on 
8 March, and on the 21st delivered his 
maiden speech on the second reading of the 
lleforin Bill. It hardly realised the expec- 
tations of his friends. Thenceforth he sedu- 
lously sought to win the ear of the house. 
As a rule he continued to refrain from 
extempore speaking, and for this reason his 
speeches read well ; but they are artificial 
in tlie last degree. The art of saying a 
simple thing in a natural way he never ac- 
quired. At the general election in 1831 he 
was returned for Milborne Port and county 
Louth, but elected to sit for the latter. Dur- 
ing the session he advocated the application 
of a poor-law system to Ireland, and sup- 
ported O’ConneH’s endeavours to procure the 
^assimilation of the Irish Heform Bill to that 
of England. 

Meanwhile in Ireland, under the nnequal 
administration of the law, the demand for 
n repeal of the union gained ground daily. 
With much reluctance Sheil took the pledge 
to support repeal, and was accordingly re- 
turned unopposed for co. Tmperary to the 
first reformed parliament (January 1833). 
But, however lax his views seem to have been 
on the main question of repeal, his denuncia- 
tion of the Suppression of Disturbances Bill 
on 28 Feb. 1833 — that first-fruits of the re- 
formed parliament of which so much had 
been expected — was couched in no uncertain 
language. Unfortunately, so far as he was 
concerned, the matter did not terminate with 
the passing of the bill. For a statement 
having some time afterwards appeared in the 
papers that, during the progress of the bill, 
a certain Irish member, who voted against 
every clause of it, had jirivately urged govern- 
ment not to bate one jot of it, as otherwise 
•it would be impossible for any man to live 
in Ireland, the matter was brought directly 
before the house by O’Connell, and, in answer 
to repeated inquiries. Lord Althorp admitted 
that the statement referred to Shell. Start- 
ing (0 his feet, he solemnly denied the accu- 


sation, and, a committee having been' apt. 
pointed to investigate the matter, he was a 
few days afterwards honourably acquitted 
of the charge. 

The attack strengthened his hold on the 
sympathies of the house, and, quitting Irish 
topics, he delivered an adfiiirable speech on 
the eastern question on 17 March 1334. His 
success stimulated his interest in subjects of 
foreign policy, and believing that O’ConnelTs 
crushing defeat on repeal, coupled withr the 
prospect of a more impartial administration 
under Thomas Drummond [q. v.], had finally 
settled that question, he began to realise 
Grattan’s prophecy of becoming more 
gentleman of the empire at largo ’ than the 
representative of an Irish constituency. He 
still, it is true, continued to vote and act 
with the national party on such subjects as 
tithes and the revenues of the church, and 
his speech on the Irish Municipal Corpora- 
tions Bill on 23 Feb. 1836, in rep^ to Lord 
I Stanley, was one of the most effective he 
delivered. But the prospect of holding office, 
to whicli his share in bringing abqjit the so- 
called Lichfield House compact lent plausi- 
bility [see Bussell, Joiln, first Eabl Bus- 
sell], moderated his zeal as a critic of the 
government. On 13 March 1836 he opposed 
the appointment of Lord Londonderry as 
ambassador to the court of Bussia ; but in 
1837, during the debates to which the re- 
verses of the British legion in Spain gave 
rise, he strongly supported the ministerial 
policy. At the general election consequent 
on the death of William IV, he was again 
returned at the head of the poll for county 
Tipperary, and shortly afterwards accepted 
I the commissionership of Greenwich Hospi- 
tal. On the reconstruction of the ministry 
a year later he exchanged the commissioner- 
ship for the vice-presidency of the board of 
trade. His speech | supporting Lord John 
Bussell’s motion of confidence in the Irish 
government in Apri|1839 was, O’Cotinell de- 
clared, ‘ admirable, irgumentative, and bril- 
liant.’ But he^hajJ /rifted out of touch with 
his constituents, and at the general election 
in 1841, following the collapse of the Mel- 
Ji)Ourne administration, he refused to risk the 
expense of a contested election, and sought 
a safer seat as M.P. for the borough of Dun- 
garvan. During the ensuing session he spoke 
effectively in opposition to the Com Bill and 
the income tax, and in 1848 he gained much 
credit with the dissenters by his scathing 
criticism of the sectarian ^irit in.^hich the 
bill for the regulation of factories was con- 
ceived, and with the radicals by the support 
he lent to Grote’s ballot proposals. At fhs 
* monster trials ’ in Dublin early in the foUo^- 
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S year he acted as counsel for John O’Con- 
IJ^q. V.], and delivered perhaps the most 
brilliant of his forensic speeches. To the 

E rovincial, or, as it was nicknamed, the ‘ God- 
iSB* Colleges Bill of 1845 he gave a qualified 
support, but expressed regret that Trinity 
College had not ether reaped the benefit in 
the fourdation of new professorships and 
fellowships to which catholics as well os 
protestants might be admitted. 

In the following autumn (1845) the pre- 
carious state of his son’s health induced Sheil 
to try the eflfect of a winter’s residence in 
Madeira. But the change proved unavail- 
ing, and, after his son’s death, he resided 
there till the news of the expected collapse 
of Peel’s administration a few months later 
recalled him to England in time to take 
part in the critical discussion on the Irish 
Arms Bill. On the accession of Lord John 
Russell to power in 1846 he was appointed 
master of the mint. The post hardly rea- 
lised his expectations, and the conscious- 
ness of utter helplessness in face of the 
crisis of fomine through which Ireland was 
passing caused him to take a less promi- 
nent part than formerly in parliamentary 
affairs. In Ireland, where his silence was 
attributed to the indifference engendered by 
office, he was described in words which he 
himself had applied to repeal as ‘ a splendid 
phantom.’ if is re-election for Dungarvan 
at the gfeneral election in 1849 was opposed 
by tones and repealers alike, and ho was 
returned with a greatly diminished majority. 
Even in his capacity as master of the mint 
he did not escape criticism, and the omission 
of the legend * llefensatrix Fidei Dei Gratia’ 
on the florin issued in 1850 was sharply com- 
mented on by the press and in parliament. 
He accepted the responsibility for the omis- 
sion, but disclaimed having been actuated 
by sectarian motives. Towards the close of 
tpe session, however, he accepted the post 
oflfered him of minister at the court of Tus- 
cany, and, having paid a farewell visit to 
Ireland in November, he arrived at Florence 
abbut the middle of January 1851. On 
Sunday, 25 May, he was seized by gout in 
its most aggravated form, and succumbed 
after an hour’s suffering. His body was re- 
moved to Ireland on board a British warship, 
and interred at Long Orchard, co. Tipperary. 

[Tofrens McCulla^h’s Memoirs of Richard 
Xelor l^hoil, 1865. with engraved portrait (the 
only faithful likeness extant) from a bust by 
C. Moore, H.R.I.A. ; O’Keeffe’s Life and Times 
of O’Oqbnell ; Fitzpatrick’s Correspondence of 
Daniel O’Connell ; Pari. Debates 1 83 1-60 passim; 

Irish Nation ; Webb’s Compendium of 
Irish Biography.] R. D. 


SHEILS, ROBERT (d. 1750), Dr. John- 
son’s amanuensis. [See Shiels.J 

SHEILDS or SHIELDS, ALEXAN- 
DER (1600 P-1700), Scottish covenanter, 
son of James Shields or Sheilds, was born 
at Ilaughhead, parish of Eckford, Roxburgh- 
shire, about 1660. He entered at Edinburgh 
University at a very early age, and graduated 
M.A. on 7 April 1675, writing his surname 
* Shells.’ He later wrote it * Sheilds ; ’ it is 
usually printed * Shields.’ lie began the study 
of divinity under Lawrence Charteris [q. v.J, 
but his aversion to pridacy led him, with 
others, to migrate in 1679 to Holland, lie 
studied theology at Utrecht, entering in 1680 
as ^ Sheill.’ Returning to Scotland, he thence 
made his way to London, where he is said to 
have acted as amanuensis to John Owen, D.D. 
[q. V.] On the persuasion of Nicholas Blaikie, 
minister of the Scottish church at Founders’ 
Ilall, Lothbury, ho was licensed as preacher 
by Scottish presbyterians in l^ondon, declin- 
ing as a covenanter the oath of allegiance. 
Strict measures being taken shortly after 
(1684) for the enforcement of the oath, 
Sheilds was so zealous in proclaiming its 
sinfulness that his licensers threatened to 
withdraw their license. He appears to have 
bound himself by the * Apologetical Declara- 
tion’ issued by James lienwick [q. v.] in 
November 1684. 

On Sunday, 11 Jan. 1685, he was appre- 
I bended, with seven others [see Fkaseb, 
James. 1700-1769], by the city marshal at a 
conventicle in Embroiderers’ Hall, Gutter 
Lane, Cheapside, and brought before the lord 
mayor, who took bail for his appearance at 
the Guildhall on the 14th. He attended on 
that day, but being out of court when his 
name was called, his bail was forfeited. Duly 
appearing on the 20th, he declined to give 
any general account of his opinions, and was 
committed (by his own account, decoyed) 
to Newgate till the next quarter sessions 
(23 Feb.) King Charles II died in the interval. 
Without trial in England, Sheilds and his 
friends were remitted to Scotland on 5 March, 
arriving at Leith by the yacht Kitchen on 
18 March. Sheilds was examined by the 
Scottish privy council on 14 March, and by 
the lords justices on 28 and 25 March, but 
persisted in ‘ declining direct answers.’ At 
length, on 26 March, under threat of torture, 
he was drawn to what he calls a * fatal fall.’ 
He signed a paper renouncing all previous 
engagements ^ in so far as they declare war 
against the king.’ This was accepted as 
satisfactory, but he was still detained in 
prison. A letter to his friend John Balfour 
of Kinloch, expressing regret for his cotp- 
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pliance, fell into the hands of tlie authorities. 
They sent the two archbishops, Arthur 
lloss [q. V.] and Alexander Cairncross [q. v.], 
with Andrew Bruce, bishop of Dunkeld, to 
confer with him. On 6 Aug. ho was again 
before the lords justices, and renewed his 
renunciation, adding the words *if so be 
such things are there inserted.^ A few days 
later he was sent to the Bass llock, whence 
he escaped in women’s clothes, apparently at 
the end of November 1686. 

lie made his way at once to Renwick, 
whom he found on 6 Dec. 1686 at a lielcl 
conventicle at Earlston Wood, parish of 
Borgue, Kirkcudbrightshire. On 22 Dec., at 
a general meeting of llenwick’s followers, 
he publicly confessed the guilt of ^ owning 
the so-called autliority of James VII.’ IIis 
‘Hind Jjet Loose’ is a vindication of llen- 
wick’s position on historical grounds. He 
went to Holland (1687) to get it printed, 
but returned to Scotland, leaving it at press. 
After Renwick’s execution (17 Feb. 1088) 
Sheilds pursued his policy of field meetings, 
reaching on a famous occasion at Distinct- 
orn Ilill, parish of (lalston, Ayrshire. lie 
certainly approved of the Cameronian insur- 
rection, under Daniel Ker of Kersland, at the 
end of the year, when the incumbents of 
churches in (he west were forcibly driven 
from their charges, lie was present at the 
gathering at the cross of Douglas, Lanark- 
shire, where these proceedings were publicly 
vindicated ; giving out a psalm, he explained 
that it was the same as liad been sung by 
Robert Bruce (1554-16.31) (q. v.] at the cross 
of Edinburgh, on the dispersion of the armada. 
On 3 March 1689, with Thomas Lining and 
William Boyd, he took part in a solemn re-* 
newing of the covenants by a vast conebhrse 
of people at Borland Ilill, parish of Lesma- 
hagow, Lanarkshire. 

On the meeting of the first general assem- 
bly under the prosbyteriaix settlement, Lin- 
ing, Sheilds, and Boyd 'presented two papers, 
the first asking for redress of grievances, the 
second (an afterthought , according to Sheilds) 
proposing terms of submission. The paper 
of grievances the assembly received, but de- 
clined to have publicly road, as tending ‘ to 
kindl^ contentions.’ ^ submission, dated 

22 Oct. 1690, was accepted on 25 Oct., and 
the three signatories were received into fel- 
lowship, with an admonition ‘to walk or- 
derly in time coming.’ Sheilds was appointed ; 
on 4 Feb. 1691 chaplain to the Cameronian 
regiment (26l h foot), raised in 1689 by James, 
fearl of Angus (1671-1692) [see under Dou- 
glas, J^MEs, second Mabquxs of Douglas.] 
On 4 Fob. 1696 he was called to the 
second charge in the parish of St. Andrews, 


but not admitted till 16 Sept. 1697* On 
21 July 1699 he was authorised by therein* 
mission of the general assembly to proceeds 
with three other ministers and a niunbev of 
colonists, to Darien, this being the second 
expedition ' in pursuance of thg^ ill-fated 
scheme of William Pata-.son (11B68-1719) 
[q. V.] They sailed in the Rising Sun, and 
reached Darien late in November 1699. 

The quarrels and ill-conduct of the Colo- 
ni<^ts disheartened Sheilds. He made some 
expeditions inland, running considerable 
hazards. At length, with Francis Borland, 
he crossed over to Jamaica, but had scarcely 
arrived there before he was seized with ma- 
lignant fever. He died on 14 June l/OO in 
the house of Isabel Murray at Port Royal, 
Jamaica. His ‘ library,’ left at St. Andrews, 
was valued at 1/.; he left property valued 
at 6,483/. 16^. 10^. 

Sheilds was a little man, of ruddy visage, 
hot-headed and impulsive. The ‘ Scotch 
Presbyterian Eloquence’ (1692) represents 
him as recommenefing, in a sermon at Aber- 
deen, J a pint of hope, thVee pint^ of faith, 
and nine pints of hot, hot, hot burning zeal ’ 
(p. 140). The same writer describes his 
* Hind Let Loose ’ as ‘ the great oracle and 
idol of the true covenanters ’ (p. 68). The 
title of this work is of course biblical, yet 
not only the title, but the illustration (p. 658) 
of ‘ run a muck,’ was suggested by Dryden’s 
‘The Hind and the Panther’ (published 
April 1687), Its ferocity of tone is exhi- 
bited in the defence of the murder of Arch- 
bishop Sharp and in the charge openly made 
against James II of poisoning his brother. 
Tno strength of the book is its spirited and 
luminous exposition of the doctrine that the 
monarch ‘ at his liighest elevation ’ is a ‘ pub- 
lick servant.’ In this respect it is justly 
claimed by his party as an able forecast of 
modern political principles. 

Sheilds published : 1. * A Hind Let Loose, 
or an Historical Representation of the Testi- 
monies of the Church of Scotland ... by a 
Lover of True Liberty,’ 1687, 8vo (no printer 
or place of publication) j reprinted EdinDUrgh, 
1744, 8vo ; epitomised as ‘ A History of the 
Scotch Presbytery,’ 1691, 4to. 2. ‘AnEl^e 
upon the Death of . . * J . Renwick,^ 1688, 
12mo (anon.) 3. ‘ Some Notes . * * of a I<ec- 
ture preached at Distinckorn Hill,’ p688], 
4to. 4. ‘ The Renovation of the Covenant 
at Boreland,’ [1089], 4to. 6. ‘ A Short Mfoi 
morial of the Sufferings ... of the Presby- 
terians in Scotland,’ 1690, 4to (andn.)^ re- 
printed as ‘ The Scots Inquisition, Edinbe>gh^ 
1746, 8vo. 6. ‘ An Account ... of tte late 
. . . Submission to the Assexebly/ Edihbtu^^ 
1691, 4to. Posthumous were ; 7. < 
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Communion enquired into: or a Treatise 
ag^nst Separation from this National Church 
m Scotland/ [Edinburgh], 1706, 4to (eaited 
by Lining, T^ho has been suspected, without 
reason, oi modifying it in the interest of 
union); reprinted as »‘An Enquiry into 
Ohurch-Oommucion,* 2nd edit. Edinburgh, 
1747, 8 ’" 0 . 8 . ‘ A True and Faithful Kma- 
tion of . . . Sufterings,* 1716, 4to. 9. * The 
Life and Death of ... J ames Kenwick,* Edin- 
burgh, 1724, 8 vo ; reprinted, Glasgow, 1806, 
8 voj and in ‘Biographia Presbyteriana,' 
Edinburgh, 1827, 16mo, vol. ii. 7. ‘The 
Perpetu^ Obligation of our Covenants^ in 
E. Ward’s ‘ Explanation ... of the Solemn 
League,' 1737, 8 vo. 8 . Two sermons and a 
lecture in Howie’s ‘Collection,’ Glasgow, 
1779, 8vo; reprinted as ‘Sermons . . . in Times 
of Persecution,' Edinburgh, 1880, 8vo (edited 
by James Kerr). 

[Hew iScott’s Fasti Ecelos. Soot. 1879, ii. 
896 sq. ; Sheild’s Works ; Borland’s Memoirs of 
Darien, 1719; Crookshank’s Hist, of the Church 
of Scotland, 1749, ii. 363 seq.; Wilson’s Dis- 
senting Churches of London, 1810, iii. 126; Acts 
of General Assembly, 1842, pp. 224 seq., 291 
seq.; Darien Papers (Bannatyne Club), 1849, 
pp. 247 seq. ; Catalogue of Edinburgh Graduates, 
1868, p. 107; Howie’s Scots Worthies (Buchanan), 

1 862, p. 642 soq. ; Album Studiosorum (Utrecht), 
1886, p. 74.] A. O. 

SHELBURNE, EiHL ov, [^ee Petty, 
William, first Maeuuis of Lansdownb, 
1737-1805.] 

SHELDON, EDWARD (1699-1687), 
translator, younger son of Edward Sheldon, 
es(j., of Beoley, Worcestershire, by his wife 
Elizabeth,' daughter of Thomas Markham, 
esq., of Ollerton, was born at Beoley on 
23 April 1599. He became a gentleman 
commoner of Gloucester Hall, Oxford, about 
1613, and was admitted a student of Gray’s 
Inn, London, 1 March 1619-20 (Foster, 
Chray'a^nn Admission Register^ p, 158). He 
matriculated as a member of University 
College, Oxford, 19 Nov. 1621 {Oxford Xlnio, 
Meg, vol. ii. pt. ii. p, 401). Alter travelling 
on the continent for several years he settled 
on his jpatrimony at Stratton, near Cirences- 
ter, which eventually he lost or was com- 
pelled to leave on account of his attachment 
to the catholic religion and the cause of 
Charles I. He died at his house in St. 
James's Street, Westminster, on 27 March 
1687^ and was buried under the chapel at 
Somerset House. 

He married Mary for Margaret), daughter 
of Liimel Wake of Antwerp, and of Peding- 
ton. Northamptonshire, and had several 
bhiidreh. ^ One was Lionel Sheldon, D.D., a 


Benedictine monk, and chaplain to Anne, 
duchess of York (he died in 1678) ; another, 
Dominick Sheldon, was a colonel of horse 
in the army of James II in Ireland; a 
younger son, Ralph, equerry to James II, 
died in 1723, aged 90 ; and a daughter Mary 
married Sir Samuel Tuke [q. v.] 

He translated from the French : 1. ‘ The 
Holy Life of Mons'. Renty, late Nobleman 
of France, & sometimes Councellor to 
King Lewis the 13“‘,’ London, 1658, 8vo, 
‘mangled by an Irish priest when it went to 
press;' reprinted, with corrections, 1683. 
The author was Jean-Baptiste deSaint-Jure. 
2. ‘ The Rule of Catholick Faith,' by 
Francois Veron, D.D., Paris {vere London), 
1 660; reprinted 1672. 3. ‘ Christian Thoughts 
for e\ ery Day in the Month,' London, 1680, 
12mo. 4. ‘The Counsels of Wisdom/ by 
Nicholas Fouquet, marquis de Belle Isle. 

llisnephew, Ralph Sheli)On(1623 1 684), 
antiquary, eldest son of William Sheldon of 
Beoley, Worcestershire, by Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of William, second lord Petre, was born 
at Beoley on 1 Aug. 1623. lie was a 
munificent patron of learned men, was skilled 
in the history and antiquities of his county, 
and spared no expense in forming a fine 
library at his manor-house of Weston in the 
parish of Long Compton, Warwickshire. He 
left his friend Antony ii Wood a legacy of 
40/. He purchased and bequeathed to the Col-^ 
lege of Arms tho genealogical manuscripts of 
Augustine Vincent, Windsor herald, and he 
allowed John Vincent, Augustine’s son, an 
annual pension. In his visits to Rome he 
collected choice books, coins, and medals. In 
reward for the sullerings which he and his 
father had undergone in the civil wars, he was 
nominated by Charles II a member of the 
contemplated Order of the Royal Oak. He 
endured considerable persecution on account 
of his adherence to the catholic faith, and on 
22 Nov. 1678 the high sheriff and under- 
sheriff of Warwickshire came to his house at 
Weston with a warrant to imprison him 
either in Warwick gaol or in London. How- 
ever, he was a man ‘ of such remarkable in- 
tegrity, charity, and hospitality, as gained 
him the universal esteem of all the gentle- 
men of tho county ; insomuch that he usually 
went by the name of the Great Sheldon^ 
(Nash, Worcestershire^ i. 68). He died at 
Weston, siTUt prole^ on 24 June 1684. He 
married Henrietta Maria Savage, daughter 
of Thomas, first earl Rivers. She' died on 
13 June 1663. 

He drew up ‘ A Catalogue of the Nobilitjlr 
of England since the Norman Conquest, 
cording to theire several! Creations by ejery 
particular King/ with the arms finelyexn- 
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blazoned ; a folio manuscript sold at the dis- 
persion of Sir Thomas Phillipps’s collection 
in June 1893, lot 281. Many of Sheldon’s 
manuscripts are preserved in the College of 
Arms. 

[Catholic Miscellany, 1826, vi. 73 ; Foley’s 
Eecords, v. 46, 849, 850 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1600-1714, iv. 1342; Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 
66 ; Wood’s Athonae Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 206, and 
Life, p. Ixx ; for the nephew, see Britton’s 
Memoir of Aubrey, p. 67 , Chambers's Worces- 
tershire Biography, p 208 ; Foley’s Kecords, v. 
860 (pedigree) , Hamper’s Dugdale, pp. 434, 
466 , Nicolas’s Memoir of A. Vincent, pp. 92-9 ; 
Bibl. Phillippica, 1893, p. 67 ; Wood’s Life, 
1848, p. 260.] T. C. 

SHELDON, GILBERT (1598-1677), 
archbishop of Canterbury, born at Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire, on 19 July 1608, was youngest 
son of Roger Sheldon of Stanton, Stafford- 
shire. The father, althougli of ancient family, 
was a 'menial servant ’( ^ooUfAthence Oxon, 
iv. 861) of Gilbert Talbot, seventh earl of 
Shrewsbury. He matriculated at Oxford on 
1 July 1614, graduated B.A. from Trinity 
College on 27 Nov. 16 17, and M.A. on 28 June 
1620. In 1619 he was incorporated at Cam- 
bridge. In 1 022 ho was elected fellow of All 
Souls’, from which college he took the degree 
of B.D. on 11 Nov. 1 628, and D.D. on 26 J tine 
1634 {Reg, Univ, Orford^ Oxford Hist. »Soc. 
ii. 334, iii. 368). In 1622 he was ordained, 
and shortly afterwards he became domestic 
chaplain to Thomas, lord Coventry, the lord | 
keeper [q. v.] On 26 Feb. 1632 he was in- 
stalled prebendary of Gloucester, in 1633 he 
became vicar of Hackney, in 1636 rector both 
of Oddington, Oxford, and Ickford, Buck- 
inghamshire (of the latter the crown was 
2)atron), and in 1639 rector of Newington, 
Oxford. lie had early been introduced by 
the lord keeper to the kin^, who appointed 
him his chaplain and ' designed’ him to be 
master of the Savoy and dean of Westmin- 
ster, ' but the change of the times and rebel- 
lion that followed hindered his settlement in 
them ’ (Wood). 

In his earlier years he appears to have 
been opposed to the 'Arminian^ party (Wood, 
Annals, 1623), and in 1636 he was promi- 
nent in resisting, though unsuccessfully, 
Jjaud’s appointment of Jeremy Taylor to a fel- 
lowship at All Souls’ (see Bubrows, Worthies 
of All Souls\ pp. 142 sqq.) But he was at 
least as early as 1635 a strong anti-puritan 
{CaL State Papers, Dom. 16-2o April 1636). 
He was soon well known to the leaders of 
church and state, and was the friend of both 
Falkland and Hyde. The latter (Claren- 
Dox, Ltfe, p. 25) says of him at this time 
that his ' learning, gravity, and prudence had 


in that time . . . raised him to such a repu* 
tation that he then was looked upon as mry 
equal to any preferment the church could 
yield . . . and Sir Francis Wenman would 
often say when the Doctor rcwrted to tiie 
conversation at Lord Falklar|p muse [at 
Great Tew], as he frequenc4y'*<3ld,‘that Dr. 
Sheldon was born and bred to bo archbishop 
of Canterbury.’ In March 1626 he was 
elected warden of All Souls’ on the death of 
Dr. Astley. He had already made the ac*- 
quaintance of Laud, and he occasionally cor- 
responded with him (Laud, Works, vi. 444, 
620) on college business, on matters conciR'n- 
ing the university {ib, vol. v. passim), and on 
the conversion of Cliilling worth from Roman 
Catholicism. In 1634 and 1640 he was pro- 
vice-chancellor, In 1638 he was appointed 
on the commission of visitation of Merton 
College, on the report of which several drastic 
reforms were inaugurated (Brodrick, TbTe- 
mortals of Merton College, pp, 78 sqq. ; Laud, 
Works, V. 646 sqq.) He heartily approved 
Hyde’s conduct in jparliament. On 6 Nov. 
1640 he wrote to him, 'If any good success 
happen in parliament, they must thank men 
of your temper and prudence for it ’ {Cal, of 
Clarendon State Papers, i. 209). After the 
war began he was from time to time in at- 
tendance on the king. He was summoned to 
take part in the negotiations for the treaty 
of Uxbridge in February 1644, and Clarendon 
states that he there argued so earnestly in 
favour of the church as to draw on him the 
envy and resentment of the parliamentarians, 
which they made him afterwards sufficiently 
feel. It was on 13 April 1646, when he was in 
attendance on Charles in Oxford, that the 
king wrote the vow to restore all church 
lands and lay impropriations held by the 
crown if he shoula be restored to his 'lUSt 
kingly rights.’ This was entrusted to SW- 
doirs keeping and preserved by him * thirteen 
years underground^(LB Neve, Lives of Bishops 
since the Refonnation, pp. 178-9). Sheldon 
was with the king again in 1647 at New- 
market, and later in the Isle of Wight. 

Many letters during the years before the 
king’s death show him in constant commu* 
nication with the leaders of the royalist party, 
especially with Hyde {ib,), who made him 
one of the trustees of his papers. On SO March 
1648 he was ejected from the wardenship of 
All Souls’ bv the parliamentary visitorB, 
after a stout fight against tlieir pretensioUB. 
He had been member of a delegacy which 
had resisted them at their first coming itt 
1647. On 12 April 1648 the visitors signed 
an order for his commitment to custody for 
refusal to surrender his lodgings, andThe-^lv^ 
removed by force. In prison at Oxford there 
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waa ' great reaort of persons to him ’ (Wood, 
A3m^\ and he was ordered to be removed 
to Wallingford Castle with Dr. Henry llam- 
mond [q. v.], but the governor refused to 
receive ihem. He was set free at the end of 
1648^ o\ condition that he did not come 
within nve miU^> of Oxford or the Isle of 
Wight, where the king then was (Walker, 
Sufferings of the Clergy; Burrows, Itegister 
of the Visitors of the University of Oaford, 
Oamd. Soc. ; Wood, Annals), 

He retired to Sneltson in Derbyshire, and 
remained there or stayed with friends in Staf- 
fordshire and Nottinghamshire till the lie- 
storation. He was constant in subscribing 
and in collecting for the poor clergy and for 
Charles II in exile. He corresponded with 
Jeremy Taylor, whom he largely supported, 
and with Hyde, to whom he severely criti- 
cised the conduct of the exiled court (6Va- 
rendon State PaperSy iii. 736). On the death of 
Palmer, whom the Ausitors had made warden 
of All Souls’ in his stead, on 4 March 1669, he 
was quietly reinstated. Already he liad been 
mentioned for one of the vacant bishoprics, 
when it* had been proposed to consecrate 
secretly in 1656, (July 1666, ib, ni. 60, letter 
of Dr. Duncombo to Ilyde), 

At the liestoration he met Charles at 
Canterbury, was made dean of the Chapel 
Royal, and was from the first high in favour. 

^ You are the only person about his Majesty 
that I have confidence in,’ wrote the aged 
Brian Duppa, bishop of Salisbury, to him on 
11 Aug, 1060, ‘and I persuade myself that 
as none hath his ear more, so none is likely 
to prevail on his heart more, and there was 
never more need of it’ (Tanner MSS, in 
Bodl. Libr. vol. xl, f. 17). On 9 Oct. 16fi0 
he was elected bishop of London in the place 
of J uxon. He was confirmed on 23 Oct, and 
consecrated on 28 Oct. in Henry VII’s chapel. 
He was also made master of the Savoy and 
sworn of the privy council. The Savoy con- 
ference ^as held at his lodging in the Savoy, 
and was opened by him with a direction that 
* nothing i^bould be done till all the puritan 
obmetions had been formulated and con- 
sidered.’ During the conference he appeared 
rarely and did not dispute, but was under- 
'stood ‘ to have a principal hand in di^osing ’ 
^e Calahy, Abridgment of R, BoJcteVs 
jUfcy and Burnet). He is said to have been 
strongly in favour of the enforcement of , the 
uniformity laws (Samuel Parker, History 
of Ms Own Time, p. 28), and his papers con- 
tain JMny letters from statesmen, justices, 
and Mshops on this point (^Sheldon Papers, 
aspectally the letters from English, Scots, 
andlrish bishops j < Dolben Papers,’ especially 
letters from Clarendon, in Dolben Hist, MSS, 


1626-1721, pp. 104-18, 116, 1 19, 120-7). A 
commission was issued to him to consecrate 
the new Scots bishops, < so that it be not pre- 
judicial to the privileges of the church of 
Scotland * {Cal, State Papers, Dom. 30 Nov. 
1661) ; and he practically exercised the 
powers of the archbishopric, owing to Juxon’s 
age and infirmities. On the primate’s death 
he was elected his successor {cong6 (VHire, 
G June 1663, election 11 Aug., confirmation 
31 Aug., restoration of temporalities 9 Sept. ; 
Le Nb\ e, Live<t of Bishops sines the Ref o tarna- 
tion, p. 182, corrected by Cal, State Papers, 
Dom.) 

From this date his political activity in- 
creased. The state papers contain many 
references to his appointment as arbiter in 
difiicult coses of petitions presented through 
him, and to investigations entrusted to his 
hands by the king, especially in (Connection 
with the navy. One of his first acts Avas 
to arrange with Clarendon that the clergy 
should no longer tax themselves in convoca- 
tion {Cal, State Papers; Sheldon MSS,) 
He was elected chancellor of the uniA ersity 
of Oxford in 1067 on the resignation of 
Clarendon on 20 Dec., but Avas never in- 
stalled, and resigned on 31 July 1609 (Wood, 
Life and Times, ed. Clark, ii. 1 24, 166). He 
built at Oxford, entirely at his own expen<^e, 
the theatre (known as * The Sbeldoninn ’) for 
the performance of the ‘ Act, or Encsenia.’ 
It was opened on 9 July 1669. The total 
cost was 12,339/. is. id, (details in Bodl. MS, 
898 and Wood, Life and Times, ed. Clark), 
and 2,000/, was spent also on ‘ buying lands 
whose revenue might support the fabrick’ 
iff}, iii. 72), Wren, who was the architect, told 
Evelyn that the cost Avas 25,000/. (Evelyn, 
Journal, i. 419). Sheldon had long taken par- 
ticular care of the antiquities of the univer- 
sity. During the Commonwealth he saved 
the uni\'ersity copy of the Laudian statutes 
(‘Authenticus Liber Rtatutorum’) and pre- 
sented it to Clarendon when he was chan- 
cellor, who restored it. He paid particular 
attention to Anthony a Wood {Life, ii. 167), 
and gave him * great encouragement to pro- 
ceed in his studies ’(/5. p. 213). His rela- 
tions with the university throughoat appear 
to have been liberal and judicious both as 
visitor and as chancellor (see Brodrick, 
Memorials of Merton College; Burrows, 
Worthies of All SouU), In spite of his 
severity against dissenters and his share in 
the passing of the Corporation Act, he seems 
to have at times promoted, and frequently 
protected, nonconforming divines (see Over- 
ton, Life in the English Church, 1660-liH, 
p. M7), Though he was long one of the 
most prominent of the king’s adirisers^ he 
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did not hesitate to reprove Charles for his 
adultery and to refuse him the holy com- 
munion on that account (Buknet. i. 438). 
In 18(57 his rcmonat ranees are saia to have 
cost him Charles’s favour. 

lie was no less assiduous in the discharge 
of the spiritual duties of his oliice. Ills papers 
show him diligent m reproving bishops for 
neglect of duty, in encouraging the deserving, 
and in investigating all cases of hardship or 
scandal. During the plague he remained at 
l-«ambeth^all tlie tune ot the greatest danger, 
and with his diffusive chanty preserved great 
numbers alive that would have perished in 
their necessities ; and by his affecting letters 
to all the bishops procured great sums to be 
returned out of all parts of his province’ (Lb 
NnviJ, as above, p. 183). lie was equally 
urgent in collecting for the rebuilding of St. 
Paul’s, giving himself over 4,000/. before and 
after the lire. In .supervision of the work of 
the English church beyond the seaS he 
showed a special activity j one of his last 
acts was to interest himself in provision for 
the spiritual needs of Maryland {CetL State 
J^aperSf Colonial Ser., America and the West 
Indies, passim) ; and in Scotland and Ireland 
he was the strongest supporter of the epi- 
scopalian establishment (see the volume 
Bodleian M8» add. c. 30G), being con- 
stantly informed of the ‘ forward humour of 
ourphanaticka’ and the sad condition of ‘ the 
poor orthodox clergy ’ (see Letter from the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, 21 Aug. 1667 ih.) 
During the whole of his life he was extra- 
ordinarily generous, and it is stated that he 
gave to ^ public pious uses, in acts of muni- 
licence and charity,’ 72,0(30/. (KBNNErr, 
Case of Impropriations, p. 267). lie died at 
Lambeth on 9 Nov. 1(577, and was buried at 
Croydon, where he had chiefly resided during 
the last years of his life. A monument was 
erected to his memory in Croyaon parish 
church by his nephew, feir Joseph Sheldon 
(lord mayor of London in 1676). He was 
unmarried. 

Sheldon was placed at the head of the 
English church at a very critical time, for 
the llestoration settlement affected all her 
future history. If he did nothing to mini- 
mise the differences between her and the 
protestant sects, he certainly confirmed her 
in the course which she had pursued since 
the Reformation. Characteristic of this posi- 
tion IS the impetus which he gave to the pre- 
servation of tne memory of Archbishop Laud 
(see Laud, Works, in. 122; Wiukton, Preface 
to the History of the Troubles and Trial), 

Of his character contemporaries give very 
different judgment 8. He was no doubt a high 
tory of the school of Clarendon, and thus was 


never popular with the king’s favourite or 
with tlie whigs. Burnet speaks very bitteily 
of him as seeming ^ not to have ^ deep Anse 
of religion, if any at all,’ and as speaking oi it 
* most commonly as of an engdne of govern*^ 
ment and a matter of policy.’ Bvm it must 
be remembered that he waf the warm friend 
I of Clarendon, Falkland, Sanderson, Ham-* 
mond,and Juxon, the spiritual counsellor of 
Charles I, and the honest adviser of his son. . 
His chaplain, Samuel Parker (1640~16S8) 
fq. V.], describes him as a man of undoabtea 
piety ; * but though he was very assiduous at 
prayers, yet he did not set so great a value on 
them as others did, nor regard so much wor- 
ship as the use of woi'ship, placing the chief 
point of religion in the practice of a good life.’ 
And he would say to the * young noblemen 
and gentlemen who by their parents’ com- 
mands resorted daily to him, ** Let it be your 
principal care to become honest men . . . 
no piety will be of any advantage to your- 
selves or anybody else unless you are honest 
and moral men.”’ Of his high practical 
ability there is no doubt ; even Burnet speaks 
of him as ^ very dexterous,’ and of^ * a great 
quickness of apprehension and a very true 
judgment.’ Ecclesiastically he belonged to 
the school of Andrewes ana Laud, * holding 
fast the true orthodox profession of the 
catholique faifch of Christ . . . being a true 
member of His catholique church within the 
communion of a living part thereof, the pre- 
sent church of England’ (Will, in Codrington 
Library, All Souls’ College, Oxford). 

His only published work is a sermon 
preached before the king at Whitehall on 
28 June 1660 (for his manuscript remains at 
Lambeth see Wood, Athencs Oxm, ed. Bliss, 
iv. 858). Several portraits of him exist, 
notably one in the hall of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford, which represents him as a thin man 
with a high colour and small dark moustache. 
There are engravings by Loggan and Vertue. 

[Much of the authority for the life^of Shel- 
don in detail is still in manuscript, notably the 
Clarendon State Papers in the Bodleian, and the 
Sheldon Papers and Dolben Papers preserved 
in the same library. Of printed sources th^ 
most important are mentioned in the text. 
The most complete vindication based on luanu- 
script evidence, is that of Professor Burrows'^ 
Worthies of All Souls*.] W. H* H. 

SHELDON, JOHN (1762-1808), aui- 
tomist, was born in London on Q July 1762^ 
and was apprenticed to Henry Watsoo, tvho 
was elected in 1766 the first professor of 
anatomy at the Surgeons’ Company, Shel- 
don studied and taught anatomy at WatAott’# 
pri^'ate museum in Tottenham Court Bo^d, 
which was afterwards wrecked by a 
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Jfo received his diploma at the Surgeons^ 
Oo^any on 2 Nov. 1776. He lectured on 
anAomy at Great AVindmill Street school 
under William Hunter (1718-1788) [q. v.], 
and iivl777 he opened a private theatre in 
Great Queen Street, where he spent his time 
in,8cientiilo researches and in teaching ana- 
tomy. Ho was surgeon to the General 
Memcal Aaylum in Welbeck Street, and on 
18 July 1782 he was appointed professor of 
anatomy to the Royal Academy in succession 
to William Hunter. He was elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society on 29 April 1784, and 
on 20 April 1780 he became surgeon to the 
Westminster Hospital, a post he resigned two 
years latfer. His health broke down in 1788, 
and he removed to Exeter, his house in Great 
Queen Street being taken and his teaching 
continued by James Wilson [q. v.] Sheldon 
was elected surgeon to the Devon and Exeter 
Hospital on 25 July 1797. 

Sheldon spent much time in studying the 
lymphatic system, and but for his ill-health 
his results would probably have surpassed 
those obtained by W illiam Cumberland Cruik- 
shank [3. v.J Ho also devoted much atten- 
tion to the art of embalming. Both this and 
his work upon the lymphatics were due to 
William Hunter’s inspiration, and Sheldon ' 
was engaged upon both at the time of his 
death. He believed that he had discovered 
an easy method of catching whales with 
poisoned harpoons, and he made a voyage to 
Greenland to test its efficacy. It is said 
that he was the first Englishman to make an 
ascent in a balloon, and his ascent from 
Chelsea in 1784 was the subject of a carica- 
ture by Paul Sandby . He died at his cottage 
on the river Exe on 8 Oct. 1808. 

A life-size three-quarter-length portrait, 
by A. W. Devis (1763-1822), is in the con- 
servator’s room at the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. It is tra- 
ditionally reported that Rowlandson intro- 
duced a portrait of Sheldon into his picture 
of * The Dissecting Room 

His works were : 1. * The History of the 
Absorbent System,’ London, 4to, 1784. The 
first part only was issued. It is stated 
at the end of the volume that ‘ the French 
and German editions of this part are in great 
forwardness and will soon bo published,’ and 
that many of the plates for the second part 
are engraved. X"® book is an excellent 
piece of scientific work, and is dedicated to Sir 
JOsemh Banks. 2. * An Essay on the Fracture 
of the Patella or Kneepan . . . with Obser- 
VaUoim on thp Fracture of the Olecranon,’ 
Lond6n;8vo, 1789 ; a new edit. London, 8va, 
1B19^ ^eldon also edited Lieberkdhn’s 
^ QdatUor Dissertatidhes/ London^ 1782. 


[Hallett’s Catalogue of Portraits and Busts 
in the Royal College of Surgeons of England; 
Gent. Mag. 1808, ii. 987 ; information from tlie 
manuscript records of the Surgeons* Company, 
kindly given by the secretary of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons of England.] D‘A. P, 

SHELDON, NATHANIEL (1706-1780), 
Jesuit. [See Elliot.] 

SHELDON, RICHARD (</. 1642.P), di- 
vine, was probably descended from a branch 
of the catholic family of Sheldon co^Beoley in 
Worcestershire. Destined for the priesthood, 
he was sent during the pontificate of Cle- 
ment VIII to the English Jesuit College at 
Rome. Having attained great proficiency 
there, he returned to England, visiting vSpam 
on his way. About 1610 lie was imprisoned 
as a Jesuit. Always holding moderate views, 
he published in 1611 a treatise entitled ‘The 
Lawfulness of the Oath of Allegiance.’ Soon 
afterwards, on his professing himself a pni- 
testgnt, he was released. Ho was imme- 
diately employed by King James, together 
with William Warmington, another convert, 
to write a book against Vorstius (Cal. Stale 
Papers f 1611-18, p. 119). Subsequently he 
j)ublished several woiks against Catholicism 
on his own account. 

For a time Sheldon enjoyed the king’s 
favour. He was appointed a royal chaplain, 
and received the honorary degree of D.D. 
from Cambridge lJni\ersity. The negotia- 
tions for the Spanish match, however, in- 
chned James to tolerance, and Sheldon’s 
zeal against his old faith became distasteful. 
In 1022 he preached a sermon against those 
bearing the mark of the beast, for which he 
received a severe reprimand (Harl. MS, 389, 
f. 228). He never regained the royal favour, 
though he endeavoured to propitiate Charles 
by writing in defence of the royal preroga- 
tive (Cal. State Papers^ 1640-1, p. 374). 
He died in obscurity soon after 1641. 

Besides several sermons, he published 2 
1. ‘Motives of R. S. for his Renunciation of 
Communion with the Bishop of Rome,’ Lon- 
don, 161 2, 4to. 2. ‘ A Survey of the Miracles 
of the Church of Rome,’ London, 1616, 4to. 
8. ‘Man’s Last End, or the Glorious Vision 
and Fruition of God,’ London, 1634, 4to. 

f Foloy *8 Records of the English Province, vii* 
1016 : Gardiner’s Hist, of England, iv. 346.] 

E. I. 0. 

SHELDRAKE, TIMOTHY (fl. 1766), 
M.D., a native of Norwich, was descended 
from an old Norfolk family, a member of 
which, John Sheldrake, was mayor of 
Thetford in 1632, while William Sheldrake 
was rector of Barton in Charles IPs reigd. 
Timothy was author of; 1. ^ The 0aq,W8 of 
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Heat and Cold in all Climates, as read to the 
Royal Society/ 1756, 8vo, * printed for and 
sold by the Author at the Black Boy in the 
Strand,' pp. 42. 2. ‘The Gardener’s Best 
Companion in a Greenhouse, or Tables show- 
ing the greatest Heat and Cold of all 
Countries . . . measured upon the Thermo- 
meter/ London, 1756, folio, a quadruple 
folding folio-sheet, dedicated to Sir Hans 
Sloane, and stated to have the approval of 
Philip MiUer [q. v.] 3. ‘ Botanicum Mcdi- 
cinale ; an Herbal of Medicinal Plants on 
the College of Physicians’ List, with names 
in nine languages [and] 120 copper-plates, 
“ from the exquisite drawings of the late 
ingenious T. Sheldrake/" London, 1759, 
folio. This work was issued at 3/. plain, 
and at 6/, coloured. Most of the plates are 
engraved by C. H. Ilemerich. The ‘Gar- 
dener’s Best Companion ’ is added to it. A 
pamphlet on ‘ Norwich Gothic Cross' (with 
‘a very good plate by the same author, is 
advertised in ‘ The Causes of Heat and Cold ' 
(cf. Blomfibld, Norfolk^ iv. 236). 

Sheldrake was doubtless related to the 
Timothy Sheldrake ‘of the Strand, truss- 
maker to the East India Company and the 
Westminster Hospital,' who between 1783 
and 1806 published several medical pam- 
phlets on distortion of the spine, club-foot, 
and rupture. 

[Biographical Dictionary of Living Authors, 
1816, and the works above mentioned,] 

G. S. B. 

SHELFORD, LEONARD (1796-18641, 
legal author, second son of Leonard Shelford, 
B.D., fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, and rector of North Tuddenham, 
Norfolk, by his wife Ellen, daughter of 
William Grigson of West Wretham, Nor- 
folk, was born on 26 July 1796. He was in- 
tended for a solicitor, ana served his articles 
with William Repton of Ay Isham, Norfolk, 
whence he went to the office of Boodle & 
Co., London. But resolving to become a 
barrister, he entered at the Middle Temple, 
and was called to the bar in 1827. For up- 
wards of forty years he occupied chambers 
lin the Temple, living the life of a recluse, 
and compiling le^al works which not only 
obtained a large circulation in England, but 
were also in several instances reprinted in 
America, without the author’s consent. He 
died, unmarried, on 17 March 1864. 

He was the author of : 1. ‘ Law concern- 
ing Lunatics, Idiots/ &c., London, 1833, 8vo ; 
Philadelphia, 1833 ; 2nd edit. London, 1847, 

8 VO. 2. ‘ Real Property Statutes/ London, 
1834, 12mo; 9th edit., by T. H, Carson, 
1893, 8vo. 3. ‘ General Highway Act of 


6 and 6 William IV/ London, 1835, 12mo; 
3rd edit., ‘ Law of Highways/ 1862, 12mo* 
4. ‘ Law of Mortmain and CWitable Cses 
and TrustSj'London, 1836, 8vo; Philadelphia, 
1842, 8vo. 6. ‘ The Act for the Cojfimuta- 
tion of Tithes/ London, 1836, 12mo ; 3rd 
edit. 1842, 12mo ; supplemeni , 1848. • 6. ‘ Law 
of Wills,’ London, 1838, 12mo. 7. ‘ Law of 
Marriage, Divorce, and Registration,' Lon- 
don, 1841, 8vo; Philadelphia, 1841, 8vo. 
8. ‘ Law of Railways,' London, 1846, i2mo^ 
ed. by M. L. Bennett, 2 vols., Burlington, 
U.S.A., 1856, 8vo ; 4th edit., by W. C. Glen, 
London, 1869, 8vo. 9. ‘Bankrupt Law 
Consolidation Act,* London, 1849, 12mo; 
3rd edit, 1862, 12mo. 10. ‘Statutes for 

amending the Practice in Chancery/ Lon- 
don, 1862, 12mo. 11. ‘Law of Copyholds/ 
London, 1863, 12mo ; supplement, 1868. 
12. ‘Law relating to the Probate, Legacy, 
and Succession Duties/ London, 1855, 12mo ; 
2nd edit., 1861, 12mo. 13. ‘Statutes for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors,’ London, 
1850, 12mo ; 3rd edit., 1862, 12mo. 14. ‘ Pro- 
ceedings in the County Courts relating to 
Probates and Administrations,' ’J^ondon, 
1868, 8vo. 15. ‘Law of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies/ London, 1803, 12mo ; 3rd edit., by 
D. Pitcairn and F. L. Latham, 1870, 8vo. 
Shelford also prepared a second edition of 
Broom's ‘ Practice of the County Courts/ 
1857, 8vo; and a fifth edition of George 
Crabb's ‘Conveyancer’s Assistant/ 1860, 8vo. 

[Law Mag. May 1864, p. 196; Gent. Mag. 
1864, i. 542, 671; Allibone’s Diet, of Authors.] 

E; I. C. 

SHELLEY, GEORGE (1666 P--1736 ?), 
calligrapher, born about 1066, received his 
education at Christ’s Hospital, London, and 
in 1708 was living at the ‘Hand and Pen ' 
in Warwick Lane, where he kept a school. 
He became ‘ a celebrated and shining orna- 
ment in the commonwealth of English 
calligraphy.' In 1714 he was '\griting- 
master at Christ's Hospital, and he held that 
appointment for twenty years. He died in 
straitened circumstances about 1736. 

His works are; 1. ‘ The Penman’s Maga- 
zine/ London, 1705, fol. ; it contains thirty- 
two plates engraved by Joseph Nutting, 
and is adorned with about one hundred open 
figures and fancies ‘ performed ' by Shelley 
‘ after the originals of thejate iftcomparable 
Mr. John Seddon.' 2. ‘ Natural Writing in 
all the Hands, with Variety of Ornament/ 
London, [1708] oblong fol. It contains 
twenty-six plates and a fine portrait on*^ 
graved by Georee Bickham. 8. ‘ Peima 
Volans; done after y' English, French 
Dutch Way/ London, [1710 P] oblong fol. 
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It contains fifteen plates. 4. < Sentences 
an^Maxims ... in Prose and Verse . . . 
containing n Select and Curious Collection 
of Copies of all sorts, put into Alphabetical 
Order/* London, 1712, 8vo; 3rd ed. 1761. 
5. * Seven Plates of Kound-hand, Italian, 
and Priift, datea 1712, in Bickham’s “Pen- 
man’s Companion.” ’ 6. ' The Second Part 

of Natural Writing, containing the Breakes 
of Letters and their Dependance on each 
other. . . . The whole making a compleat 
Body of Penmanship/ London, [1714] 
oblong 4to; it contains thirtv-four plates, 
and a smaller portrait of Shelley engraved 
by Bickham from a painting by B. Lens. 

[Massey’s Origin and Progre^as of Letters, 
ii. 131 ; Kvans’s Cat. of Engraved Portraits, Nos. 
9498, 9499 ; Bromley’s Cut. of Engraved Por- 
traits, p. 802 ; Noble’s Coritin. of Granger, ii. 
360.1 T. C. 

SHELLEY, MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT (1797-1851), authoress, second wife 
of Percy Bysshe Shelley, the poet [q. v.], was 
born in the Polygon, Somers Town, on 30 Aug. 
1797, an^ was the only daughter of William 
Godwin the elder [q*v. J and Mary Wollstone- 
craft Godwin [q. v. j Orphaned of her mother 
a few days after her birth, she was left to the 
care of her father, who, bewildered by the 
charge, soon began to look for some one to 
share it with him. After sundry rebuffs he 
at last found the needed person (December 
1801) in his next-door nei^bour, Mrs. Clair- 
mont, a widow with a son and daughter — ‘ a 
clever, bustling, second-rate woman, glib of 
tongue and pen, with a temper undisci- 
plined and uncontrolled; not bad-hearted, 
but with a complete absence of all the finer 
sensibilities ’ (^iarshall). She inspired no 
remarkable affection, even in her own chil- 
dren, and Mary was thrown for sympathy 
upon the companionship of her father, whose 
real tenderness was disguised by his frigid 
manner. It was natural that, as she grew 
up, sht should learn to idolise her own 
mother, whose memory became a religion to 
her. There seems to have been nothing pecu- 
liar in her education, * Neither Mrs. God- 
win nor 1/ Godwin had written, ‘ have leisure 
enough for reducing modern theories of edu- 
cation to practice ; ’ but she must have imbibed 
ideas ana aspirations from the numerous 
highly intellectual visitors to her father’s 
shabby but honoured household. At the age 
of fifteen she is described by Godwin as 
^oifagnlarly bold, somewhat imperious, and 
active of mind. Her desire of knowledge 
is great, and her perseverance in everything 
flhe undertakes almost inyincible.’ From 
June to November 1812, end again from 
June 1813 to March 1814, she resided at 
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Dundee with friends, the Baxters, whose 
son was employed with her foster-brother, 
Charles Clairmont, in Constable’s publishing 
house at Edinburgh. Tlie day of tier return 
was 30 March, and on 6 May, so far as can 
be ascertained from Godwin’s diary, she first 
made acquaintance with Shelley, whom she 
had only once seen before, in November 181 2. 
Shelley was then in the throes of his breach 
with Harriet. Mary, remitted from beloved 
friends to an uncongenial stepmgther, was 
doubtless on her part pining for sympathy. 
By 8 June, to judge by Hogg’s record of the 
meeting between them which^ho witnessed, 
they had become affectionate friends ; but it 
was not until 28 .T uly that they left England 
together, accompanied by Jane Clairmont 
[see Shelley, Percy Byssiibj. 

The poet learnt of the death of his first 
wife in the middle of December 1816, and he 
married Mary Godwin about a fortnight later. 
For the next eight years her history is almost 
absorbed in that of her illustrious husband. 
They were seldom apart, and her devotion 
to him was complete. Some differences were 
unavoidable between persons in many re- 
spects so diversely organised. Endowed with 
a remarkably clear, penetrating, and positive 
intellect, she could not always follow Shelley’s 
flights, and was too honest to affect feelings 
which she did not really entertain. Possess- 
ing in full measure the defects of her quali- 
ties, she had not the insight to discern the 
prophetic character of Shelley’s genius ; and, 
although she admired his poetry, her inner 
sympathy was not sufficiently warm to con- 
sole him for the indifference of the world- 
Expressions of disappointment occur occa- 
sionally both in his verse and his prose. He 
^as probably thinking of himseli when he 
wrote ; * Some of us have loved an Antigone 
in a previous stage of existence, and can 
find no full content in any mortal tie.’ There 
were incidents, too, on his side to tost both 
her patience and her affection. With every 
deduction on these accounts, the union was 
nevertheless in the main a happy one . Mary 
undoubtedly received more than she gave. 
Nothing but an absolute magnetising of her 
brain by Shelley’s can account for her hav- 
ing risen so far above her usual self as in 
* Frankenstein.’ The phenomenon might have 
been repeated but for the crushing blow of 
the death of her boy William in 1819. From 
this time the keynote of her existence was 
melancholy. Her father’s pecuniary troubles, 
and the tone he chose to take with reference 
to them, also preyed upon her spirits, in^ 
much that Shelley was obliged at last to 
tercept his letters. With all this she v^as 
happier than she knew, and after Shelley’s 
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death she exclaims, with tragic conTiction, withdrawn for a while when the new»» 
^ Alas I having lived day by day with one papers named her as the authoress of * 
of the wisest, best, and most aifectionate of Last Man,' which had been published^finy-* 
spirits, how void, bare, and drear is the scene mously. * The name annoyed Sir Timothy*^ 
of life I ' Trelawny was her favourite among In the same year (1826), however, deaH^ 
her husband’s circle; but Byron, much as of Shelley’s son by Harriet made little 
lie made her siilfer in many ways, also en- Percy a person of consequence a^ heir to 
deared himself to her. She associated him the Wonetcy, and her position improved# 
with Switzerland, where she copied the third * The Last Man,’ published in 1826, though 

canto of ‘ Childe Ilarold ’ for him. She liked a remarkable book, is in no way apocalyptic, 
Ilogg and loved Leigh Hunt, but Peacock and wants the tremendous scenes which the 
was uncongenial to her. subjectjmight have suggested, the destruction 

Mary Shelley was a hard student during of the human race being effected Solely by 
her husband’s lifetime. She read incessantly pestilence. Passages, however, are exceed** 
without any neglect of domestic duties, ac- ingly eloquent, and the portrait of Shelley 
quinng some knowledge of Greek, and master- as Adrian, drawn by one who knew him so 
iiig Latin, French, and Italian. Of the two well, has singular interest. Neither her his- 
romances which she produced during this torical novel, ^ Perkin Warbeck ’ (1830), nor 
period, * Frankenstein ’ is deservedly by far her latest fiction, ^ Falknej ’ (1837), has much 
the more famous, Frankenstein’s monster, claim to remembrance ; but ‘ Lodore ’ (1836) 
though physically an abortion, is intellec- is remarkable for being, as Professor Bowden 
tually the ancestor of a numerous family, was the first to discern, a veiled autobio- 
The story, which was commenced in 1816 in graphy. The whole story of the hero’s and 
rivalry with Byron’s fragmentary ‘Vampyre,’ heroine’s privations in London is a remini- 
was published in 1818. * Valperga,’ an his- sconce oi the winter of 1813. Harriet 
torical romance of the fourteentn century, Shelley appears much idealised as feomelia, 
begun in 1820, was printed in the spring of and her sister’s baneful infiuence over her is 
1852, and published in 1823, after undergoing impersonated in the figure of a mother-in- 
considerable revision from Godwin. law. Lady Santerre. By it Lodore iii driven 

After her husband’s death in 1822 her to America, as Shelley to the continent, 
diaries for years to come are full of involun- Emilia Viviani is also portrayed, probably 
tary lamentations. Byron’s migration to with accuracy. 

Genoa drew the Hunt circle after him, and Mrs, Shelley contributed for many years 
there she spent the winter (1822-3), tried to the annuals, then in their full bloom, and 
by the discomfort of Leigh Hunt’s disorderly her graceful tales were collected and pub- 
household, the weaning kindness of Byron, lished in 1891 as a volume of the ‘ Treasure- 
who, by her own statement, had at first been house of Tales by Great Authors.’ One of 
most helpful and consolatory, and temporary these tales, * The Pole,’ was written by Claire 
misunderstandings with Hunt himself. These Clairmont, but made presentable by Mary’s 
ordeals lessened the pain of leaving Italy, revision. In 1831 she was engaged in polish- 
' Byron and Peacock, Shelley’s executors, con- ing the style of Trelawny's * Adventures of a 
curred with Godwin in deeming her presence Younger Son,’ and negotiating with pub- 
in England necessary. Byron, although he lishers on account of the erratic author, then 
had handsomely renounced his prospective far away, who gave her nearly as much 
claim to alegacy under Shelley’s will, showed trouble as Landor had given Juliiw. Hare 
no disposition to provide travelling expenses, under similar circumstances. He must have 
Trelawny accordingly depleted his own purse offered her marriage, for Rewrites; *My 
for the purpose, and in June 1823 she left name will never be Trelawny. I am not so 
for London with her three-year-old child, young as I was wh6tt you first knew me, bub 
On the way she had the satisfaction of see- I am as proud. I must have the entire affeC- 
ing a drama founded on * Frankenstein ’ per- tion, devotion, and above all the solicitous 
formed with applause at Paris. She found protection of any one who would vi^in me. 
her native land a dismal exchange for Italy, You belong to womenkind in general, and 
but Tsras for a time much soothed by the Mary Shelley will neyen be yours.’ This 
society of Sirs. Williams. Sir Timothy probably accounts for Trelawny’s depremar 
Shelley had offered to provide for her son tion of Mary Shelley in the second edition 
upon condition of her resigning the charge of his 'Memoirs,* so different from the c6r- 
of him, which she of course rejected with dial tone of the first edition, 
indignation. After a time terms were made; In 1836 Mary lost her father and h^t old 
but her small allowance was still depen- and attached mends, the Gisbomes^ She 
dent upon Sir Timothy’s pleasure, and was was at the time writing the lives of Fetr|l;r(di> 
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Boocaccio^ Machiavelli, and other Italian 
znen of letters for Lardner’s * Cabinet Cyclo- 
and Severely pressed by her exertions 
to give her son an education at Harrow, 
whithei^she had removed for the purpose. 
®r Timothy did not see his way to assist, 
but, throSgh his Ibtorney, ‘ trusted and hoped 
you may find it practicable to give him a 
^od eduiJtion out of the 300/. a year.’ The 
tning was done ; Percy Florence proceeded 
from Harrow to (Cambridge, but the struggle 
ruined Mary Shelley’s health, and left her, 
exhausted by effort and ‘ torn to pieces bv 
memory,’ very unfit to discharge the task 
which devolved upon her of editing Shelley’s 
works when the obstacles to publication 
were removed in 1838. The poems never- 
theless appeared in four volumes in 1839, 
with notes, slight in comparison with what 
they might have been, but still invaluable. 
The prose remains were published in the 
following year, and, notwithstanding the 
number of pirated editions, both publications 
proved profitable. A further piece of good 
fortune ^gnalised 1840, when Sir Timothy 
relented to the extent of settling 400/. a 
year upon his grandson on occasion of his 
attaining his majority and taking his degree. 
Mrs. Shellev was now able to seek rest and 
change on the continent, and eagerly availed 
herself of the opportunity. In 1840 and 
1841 she and her son travelled in Germany, 
and in 1842 and 1843 in Italy. Her impres- 
sions were recorded in ^ Rambles in Germany 
and Italy,’ published in two volumes in 1844 
and dedicated to Samuel Rogers, who, like 
Moore, had always shown himself a sym- 
pathising friend. The German part of the 
book contains little of especial interest, but 
the Italian part is full of admirable remarks 
on Italian art and manners. 

In 1844 Sir Timothy Shelley’s death placed 
Mary in a position of comparative affluence. 
The first act of her and her son was to carry 
out Shelley’s intentions by settling an an- 
nuity of 120/. upon Leigh Hunt. She next 
endeavoured to write Shelley’s life ; but her 
health and spirits were unequal to so trying 
a task, and nothing was written but a frag- 
ment printed at the beginning of Hogg’s 
biography. She died in Chester Square, 
London, on 1 Feb. 1861, and was interredin 
the ohurchvard at Bournemouth, near the 
residence of her sen, in the tomb where he 
also 1$ buried, and to which the remains of her 
father and mother were subsequently brought. 

Personally, Mary Shelley was remarkable 
fqr her high forehead, piercing eyes, and pale 
complexion. She gained in beauty as she 
grew in years ; and her bust strikingly brings 
out the resemblance, which Thornton Hunt 


noticed, to the bust of Clvtie. A fine portrait 
by Rothwell, painted in ) 811, is engraved as 
the frontispiece to Mrs. Marshall’s biography. 

[Everything of importance relat-ng to Mary 
Shelley may be found in tho biography by Mrs. 
Julian Marshall, 1889, 'wiitten with great sym- 
pathy and diligence from tho family documents, 
Mrs. W. M Rossetti’s memoir m tho Eminent 
Women Series is on a much smaller scale. She 
is copiously treated of by all biographers of 
Shelley, especially by Ihrofebsor Dowden, and in 
the Shelley Memorials.] R. (J, 

SHELLEY, PERCY BYSSHE (1702- 
1822), poet, was born at Field Place, \Varn- 
ham, near Horsham, on 4 Aug. 1792, and 
was the eldest son of Timothy, afterwards 
Sir Timothy Shelley, bart., and of his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of Charles Pilfold. The 
family, an offshoot of the Shelleys of Michel- 
grove, had been transplanted tor a time to 
America, in the person of Percy’s great-grand- 
father Timothy, whose son Bysshe, return- 
ing at an early age, made the fortune of his 
house by two successive runaway matches, 
the first with Mary Catherine, daughter of 
the' Rev. Theobald Mlchell of Horsham. 
Percy’s father (6, 1753) was the offspring of 
this marriage. Bysshe Shelley, wJio is de- 
scribed as handsome, enterprising, and not 
over-scrupulous, dignified in appearance and 
manners, but addicted to inferior company, 
survived his grandson’s birth by twenty-two 
years. He was a warm supporterof the Duke 
of Norfolk’s interest in the county, and, upon 
the brief return of the whigs to office in 18p6, 
was rewarded with a baronetcy, Hhe whim,* 
according to a local rhymer, ‘of his son 
Tim.’ Timothy Shelley’s character is fairly 
given by Professor Dowden; ‘Ho bad a 
better heart than his father, and not so clear 
a head. A kindly, pompous, capricious, 
^well-meaning, ill-doing, wrong-headed man.’ 
His letters evince singular confusion, both 
of thought and expression. The accounts of 
Shelley’s mother are somewhat contradic- 
tory, except as regards the beauty which all 
her children derived from her, and the facility 
of composition which became the special 
inheritance of Percy. It is important to re*^ 
mark that the family was not, as sometimes 
assumed, tory, but pronouncedly whig, and 
that Shelley would grow up with on addic- 
tipn to liberty in tho abstract and with no 
special aversion to the revolution. 

Shelley received his first instruction from 
the Rev. Thomas Edwards Off Horsham. At 
ten he was transferred to Sion House aca- 
demy, Brentford, kept by the Rev* Dr. 
Greenla'% a bad middle-class school, ^ich 
nevertheless profoundly influenced bitn in 
two ways. Tie persecutions which the shy, 
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sensitive bo^ underwent from his school- 
fellows inspired him with the horror of op- 
pression and indomitable spirit of resistance 
which actuated his whole life; and the 
scientific instruction ho received, though 
little more than a pretence in itself, awoke 
a passionate desire to penetrate the secrets 
of nature. It may almost be said that 
science was to Shelley what abstract thought 
was to Coleridge, and that the main pecu- 
liarity of the genius of each resulted from 
the thirst for discovery becoming 6ngrafted 
upon a temperament originally most un- 
scientifically prone to the romantic and mar- 
vellou«8. Eton, whither Shelley went at the 
age of twelv o, repeated the experience of 
Sion IIouso on a larger scale. Here, again, 
his torment was the persecution of his 
schoolfellows, and his consolation scientific 
research conducted agreeably to bis own 
notions. He destroyed an old willow with 
a burning-glass, and, endeavouring to raise 
the devil, succeeded so far as to raise a tutor. 
JMany other tales of his residence at Eton 
are probably legendary, but there is no doubt 
of the influence exerted upon him by the bene- 
volent physician James Lind (1736-1817) 
fq. v.l, whom ho has celebrated as the hermit 
in * The Ilevolt of Islam.^ He was nicknamed 
* Mad Shelley,’ or * Shelley the Atheist,^ and 
he was known among his schoolfellows for a 
habit of ‘cursing bis father and the kin^.' 
He was no inapt scholar, and his progress in 
the classics eventually made him acouainted 
with Pliny’s ‘ Natural History,’ the nr&t two 
books of which exorcised a strong influence 
upon his theological opinions. His literary 
instincts also awoke ; and while at Eton (at 
the age of sixteen) he not only wrote but 
publi^ed his romance of ‘ Zastrozzi,’ a hoy’s 
crude imitation of Mrs. lladcUffe’s style. 
Somewhat later he composed another ro- 
mance in the same manner, ‘ St. Irvvne, or 
the Kosicrucian,’ which was also published 
(in 1810) ; joined his cousin, Thomas Medwin 
fq. v.l in writing a poem on the ‘Wandering 
Jew, ^ which found no publisher at the time, 
but eventually apjjeared in ‘Frier’s Maga- 
zine;’ and in conjunction, as is probable, 
either with his sister Elizabeth or with his 
cousin, Harriet Grove — to whom he was, or 
thought himself, attached— published in 1810 
‘ Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire,’ which 
he withdrew on discovering that his coadju- 
tor had cribbed wholesale from Matthew 
Gregory Lewis, A hundred copies are said 
to have been put into circulation, but hot 
one has ever come to light. Another early 
^poem, ‘A Poetical View of the Existing 
*^State of Things,’ published anonymously I 
Nile he was at Oxford, has also disappeared. I 
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Shelley matriculated at University 0ol« 
lege, Oxford, on 10 April 1810, ana emit* 
menced residence at the Michaelmas 
following. Oxford might have been a happy' 
residence for him had he not brought alone 
with him not only the passion for resear^ 
into whatever the univeAity didi not de- 
sire him to learn, and the pantheism, mis- 
called by himself and others atheism, whlck 
he had imbibed from Pliny, but also a spirit 
of aggressive propaganda. Of this he after- 
wards cured himself, but at the time it was 
certain to involve him in ‘collision with 
authorities whom he had indeed no great 
reason to respect, but of whose real responsi- 
bility for Ms behaviour he took no proper 
account. This trait was no doubt encouraged 
by the intimacy he contracted with Thomas 
Jefferson Hogg [q. v.], a man of highly 
original character entirely dissimilar to his 
own, whoso sketch of him during the Ox- 
ford period is the most vivid, and probably 
the most accurate, portrait of the youthful 
Shelley (cf. C. K. Suxrpe, Letters^ i. 87, 
444). Hogg’s sarcastic humour encouraged, 
if it did not prompt, Shelley to suc^ danger- 
ous freaks as composing and circulating, in 
conjunction with his friend, a pamphlet of 
burlesque verses gravely attributed to Mar- 

f aret Nicholson [q. v.], a mad woman who 
ad attempted to kill the king {Posthumom 
Fmym.enU of Margaret NichoUoriy Oxford, 
1810) ; and afterwards submitting a printed 
syllabus of arguments, supposed to demon- 
strate ‘The Necessity of Atheism,’ to the 
bishops and heads of colleges. The authori- 
ties summoned Shelley before them on the 
morning of 25 March 1811, and, upon his re- 
fusal to answer interrogatories, delivered to 
him a sentence of expulsion, which had been 
signed and sealed in anticipation. Hogg’s 
generous protest brought a similar sentence 
upon himself. 

Shelley’s expulsion was rather favourable 
than otherwise to the dovelopmei^ of his 
genius, hut involved him in the greatest 
misfortune of his life, his imprudent mar- 
riage. Excluded from home, he took rooms 
in London at 15 Poland Street, and fre- 
quented the hospitals, with the idea of ulti- 
mately becoming a physician. While in 
town he renewed the slight acquaintance he 
had already formed with Harriet Westbrook, 
the daughter of an hotel-keepei^ retired fromt 
business, and a fellow pupil of Shelley’s 
sisters at a school in Olapham. A school- 
girl verging on sixteen, she thought herself 
persecuted ; Shelley sympathised, and inter- 
fered sufficiently to give her some appa- 
rent claim upon him ; and when in July ha 
retired to his cousin's country house at Cw!m ^ 
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Radnorshire, letter after letter came 
' tUarriet complaining of the oppressions 
4 Gie tfcitderwHit, and threatening to commit 
Shelley hastened back to town, saw 
$^i,^ii^^i$erated her appearance, and tinder 
tpb fitn&nce of compassion and embittered 
Ibi^ng at his own lenunciation by Harriet 
who had rejected him before his ex- 
£rom Oxford, committed the weakest 
aetlqi^ of his life in engaging to marry her. 
^il^ey fled northward, and were wedded in 
l^inburgh on 28 Aug. 1811. It seems un- 
jlladly that Harriet’s father should have had 
an^ violent objection to his daughter marry- 
ing the eventual heir to a baronetcy ; and it 
is no unreasonable conjecture that the trans-' 
action was, in fact, arranged by Harriet’s 
family. If so, however, llarriet was cer- 
tainly an innocent tool. Pleasing in appear- 
ance, fairly well educated, good-mannered 
and good-humoured as she was, an ordinary 
man might have promised himself mucn 
h^piness with her; and indeed, until the 
affection which she originally felt for Shelley 
had becon^e indifference, the marriage might 
have passi^ for foitunate. His own feelings 
when it was contracted, and for some time 
afterwards, are portrayed m his letters to Miss 
Kitchener, a Sussex schoolmistress, then the 
object of his ardent intellectual admiration. 

Shelley’s varied adventures for the next 
three years are unimportant in comparison 
with the phenomenon in the background, 
the silent growth of his mind. In the winter 
of 1811-12 he lived chiefly at Keswick, 
where he met with the kindest reception 
firom Southey, where he opened his momen- 
tous correspondence with Godwin, whose 
^Political Justice ’had deeply impressed him, 
and whence, in February, he departed on the 
most quixotic of his undertakings, an expedi- 
tion to redress the wrongs of Ireland. He 
spoke at meetings, wrote ‘An Address to 
^e Irish People’ (1812) and ‘Proposals for 
ah Asscwfbtion for the Regeneration of Ire- 
Uud>’cmd in April departed for Wales, leav- 
ing tUngs os he had found them. About 
this time he adopted the vegetarian system 
of diet, to which he adhered with more or 
Jese constancy when in Rngland, but seems 
^ have generally discarded ivhen abroad. 
He spent the early summer at his old haunt 
of tJiym Elan, and by the end of June was 
^ttted at Lynmoutl' in North Devon, where 
^ his powerful remonstrance with 

Ellenborough on the condemnation 
aniel Isaac Eaton for publishing the 
I phrt of Paine’s ‘ Age of Reason’ (Batn- 
^ 1812, 8vo). He Oxoited^the attention 
svernment by seeding a revolutionary 
diction -of [DttWip> 18m 



and his ;^oem ‘ The Devil’s Walk * (a broad- 
sheet, ot which the only known copy is in 
the Public Record Office) to sea in boxes and 
bottles. Finding it" advisable to disappear, 
he took refuge at Tanyrallt, a house near 
Tremadoc in North Wales, where his land- 
lord, Mr. Madocks, M.P. for Boston, was 
constructing the embankment which, at a 
great sacrifice of natural picturesqueness, has 
redeemed from the sea the estuary of the 
Glaslyn. The work was battered by storms, 
and its flnancial situation was precarious. 
Shelley hurried up to London to raise money 
on its behalf, and there made the personal 
acquaintance of God>^ in, who had pre\ iously 
come down to visit him at Lyn mouth, and 
‘ found only that he was not to be found.’ 
His residence at Tanyrallt was terminated 
W a mysterious occurrence in the following 
February, which he represented as the attack 
of an assassin, but which was in all proba- 
bility an hallucination. He sought refuge in 
Ireland with his family, which had for some 
time included Harriet’s elder sister Eliza, an 
addition pernicious to his domestic peace. 
Leaving lier at Killarney ‘ with plenty of 
books bu^no money,’ Shelley and Harriet 
travelled up to London, where on 28 June 
1818, their daughter Ian the (afterwards Mrs. 
Esdaile, d. 1876) was born. By the end of 
July they had taken a house at Bracknell in 
Berkshire, near Windsor Forest. ‘ Queen 
Mab/ principally written, as ould seem, in 
1812, was privately printed about this time 
O Queen Mab : A Philosophical Poem,’ Lon- 
aon, 1818, 8vo), with notes that might very 
well have been spared, including *a vindi- 
cation of natural diet’ (the ‘Vindication’ 
was separately printed London, 1813, 8vo, 
but is excessively rare). It remained un- 
known until a piratical reproduction of it in 
1821 (which Shelley vainly endeavoured to 
suppress by an injunction) excited attention, 
and it obtained a celebrity long denied to bis 
maturer and more truly poetical writings. 
It is indeed admirably adapted to serve as 
a freethinking and socialistic gospel, being 
couched in a strain of rhetoric so exalted as 
to pass easily for poetry. Early in 1814 he 
published anonymously an ironical ‘ Refuta- 
tion of Deism ’ in a dialogue ^London, 8vo), 
perhaps the rarest of his writings ; it was, 
however, reprinted in 1816 in the ‘ Tkeologi«^ 
cal Inquirer.’ 

Shelley was now on the eve of the great 
crisis of nis life, his separation firom Harriet. 
So late as September 1818 he speaks of their 
‘ close- woven kappiness*' But radical inc<&w> 
patibility of temperament had already laid^ 
the foundation of an estrangement. Ho^V 
vvriting of January 1814, says; ‘The goqa> 
' ' lOf . 
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Harriot was now in full force, vigour, and still black with the devastation of 
eifect ; roseate as ever, at times perliapa rather Sw^itzerland, where they hoped to find 
too rosy. She had entirely relinquished her manent abode. On the way ShellejifswwJtof 
favourite practice of reading aloud . . , neither to Harriet, proposing that sho shooli join 
did she read much to herself ; her studies, them, a project sufficiently repellent 
which had been so constant and exemplary, dicating that Shelley had parted witb 
had dwindled away, and Bysshe had ceased to wife on terms that, in hie^'eyes a anjrra^ 
express any interest in them, and to urge her, rendered friendly relations possib^s ' KesV 
as of old, to devote herself to the cultivation dence in Switzerland, however, soon Jrov^ 
of her mind. When I called upon her, she impracticable for himself and Mary; 
proposed a walk . . . the walk commonly con- remittances failed to arrive, and th0y were 
ducted us to some fashionable bonnet-shop.’ only enabled to effect their return hoiae by 
These ominous details are followed by a the cheapness of the Bhiiio water-carriage, 
pathetic letter from Shelley, dated 16 March, Their adventures were recorded in a little 
deploring the rum of his domestic happiness narrative (‘The Histoiyof a Six Weeks* Tour/ 
and the desolation of his home, from which he written and published in 1817) recently re- 
has been absent for a month. In these cir- published, with a charming commentary, by 
cumstances it is preposterous to attribute Mr. Charles Isaac Elton (London, 1894, oyo). 
the estrangement to Shelley’s passion for The remainder of the year, during which 
Mary Godwin, whom, except perhaps casually Harriet gave birth to Charles Bysshe, a son 
as a girl, ho had not even seen. Is or is there by Shelley, was very trying. Shelleys, God-^ 
any reason to impugn Harriet’s conjugal wins, end Westbroolvs were all inimical, and 
fidelity; her attachment had involuntarily every source of pecuniary supply^ was cut off 
decayed, and her tastes and habits had ren- but the post-obit. At the beginning of 1810 
dered Shelby’s society uncongenial to her. Shelley’s affairs took a favourable turn owing 
None would affirm that the youth of twenty to the death of his grandfather. ' The new 
either exercised the patience or ^ made the baronet. Sir Timothy, finding that his son 
efforts which he ought to have done, yei he could now encumber the estate, thought it 
was far from acting with the precipitancy best to come to terms with him. No real 
commonly attributed to him. He seems to reconciliation was efiected, but Shelley re- 
have foreseen that a separation might ensue; ceived 1,000A a year, 200/. out of which he 
foron23MarchIIarriet, hither to only united settled on Harriet. After a tour in the 
to him by a Scots ceremony, was remarried south of England, he took a house at Bishop- 
with the rites of the church of England, thus gate, close by Windsor Forest. Consumption 
securing her legal status in any event. But seemed to threaten for a time but passed 
so late as May, some time after his meeting away. The feeling thus engendered com- 
with Mary Godwin, he is found pleading in bined with the solemnity of the forest 
pathetic verse for the restoration of Harriet’s scenery to inspire ‘Alastor,’ the first poem 
affections; and his lines to Mary a month in which he is truly himself, where the pre- 
later, though betraying great agitation of sentiment of impending dissolution and 
mind, are not those of one who is or wishes ‘ the desire of the moth for the star ’ are 
to be an accepted lover. But matters were shadowed forth in an obscure but majestic 
evidently tending this way, and the crisis allegory. It was published in 1816 (‘Alastor^ 
was precipitated by Harriet’s ill-judged step or the Spirit of Solitude,’ London, 8vo), with 
of leaving her home and retiring with her some minor poepas, also in a purelyllhelleyan 
child to her father’s house at Bath Ibwards key. During the winter Shelley pursued the 
the end of J une. She speedily saw her error, studv of Greek literature in conjunction with 
but it was too late. Shelley seems to have his friends Hogg and Thomas Love Peacoolt 
summoned her to town about 14 July, and [q. v,], who had been introduced to him by 
after several interviews between them, partly their common pxtblisher Hookham. Both 
relating no doubt to the ‘ deeds and settle- were excellent classical scholars, bnt Sheila^ 
ments ’mentioned in subsequent corre^on- alone of the three could dssimUate tna ihnsi* 
dence, he quitted England with Maiy God- spirit of Greece, and these studies 
win on 28 J uly. They toede with them Jane favourable to his development. At 
Clairmont [q* v.], a daughter by her first dawns the tranquilHty of sodl'erhiehi tlwSijjn 
marriage of Mary Godwin’s stepmother, a sorely tried by storms from within ana 
most imprudent step ahd the source df many out^ Beamed more and more throogfi^t 
calumnies. remainderof htiflife. Henceforth 

The fugitives crossed the Channel in an aspired to eii^erperi^naliy into polItIa|d i^f 
open boat, hastened to Paris, and made their tation, and was content to 
way through the eastern provinces of France, world by his writings, Ahpat 
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mo^t probably written the beautiful his union with Mary a legal sanction (th^y 
^ i^imclusive ‘ Essay on Christianity,’ first were married on 80 Dec, at St. Mildred’s, in 
psrii^t^in ^Shelley Memorials ’(1859), which the city of itondon), and next endeavoured 
80 remarkable a progress from the pre- to obtain his two children by Harriet (lauthe 
en^ unreason of the notes to * Queen and Charles Bysshe) from her relatives. The 
M&k’ 0 case went before the court of chancery, and, 

In 3Mpay^81fi this repose was interrupted by a memorable decision of Lord Eldon, on 
a flight to the continent, precipi- 27 March 1817, was decided against Shelley, 
tinted In all probability by the unbearable Early in this year (1817) appean^d Shelley’s 
annoyancd^ of Godwin^ aflkirs. Godwin’s ^ Proposal for putting lieform to the Vote 
pecuniary embarrassments had led hun to throughout the Kingdom. By the Hermit 
i^evise bis opinion of ShellCy’s conduct. He of Marlow,’ London, 8vo; and, under a like 
importuned Shelley for money, which Shelley pseudonym, he issued in the same year ‘An 
was for a time only too ready to supply; Address to the People on the Death of the 
bnt patience failed at last, and, weary of per- Princess Charlotte * ( J jondon, 1843, 8vo ; being 
petual contest, he withdrew from the scene a reprint of the lost edition of 1817). 
with more expedition than dignity. Theinflu- A son, William, had been born to Shelley 

ence of Jane, or, as she now called herself, and Maiy Godwin in January 1816, andSep- 
Olaire Clairmont, no doubt also contributed tember 18X7 saw the birth of a daughter, 
to their departure, although both Shelley Clara. The household was further augmented 
and Mary were ignorant of the liaison with b^ the company of Claire and her child 
Byron which mode her anxious to join him in Alle^, the fruit of her amour with Byron, 
Switzerland. Shelley now met Byron there which had ended in mutual disgust and bitter 
for the first time, and little as their cburac- recrimination. Peacock was a near neighbour, 
ters had iivJommon, similarity of fortune and but a closer friend was Leigh Hunt, whom . 
affinity of genius made them friends. ‘ The Shells had come to know upon his return 
most gentle, the most amiable, and the least from Switzerland, and whose delicate atten- 
worldly-minded person I ever met,’ said tions had soothed the miseries of the we** 
Byron afterwards. ‘ I have seen nothing ceding winter. Shelley gave him l,400f. 
like him, and never shall again, I am cer- to relieve his difficulties— a noble action, if 
tain.’ They travelled together, and Byron’s it had not been performed at the expense of 
poetry, to its great advantage, was aeeply others who had Juster claims upon him. He 
influenced by his new friendship. Shelley made the acquaintance of Keats through 
composed his ‘Mont Blanc,’ and Mary con- Leigh Hunt, but it did not become intimacy, 
ceived and partly wrote her ‘ Frankenstein.’ Coleridge bo never met, to the loss of both. 
Returning to England in the autumn, they Godwin renewed his importunities for pe- 
estabUshed themselves at Bath, prior to occu- cuniary help, which, after a long display of 
pying the house which, probably at Peacock’s patience and magnanimity on Shelley’s part, 
recommendation, they had taken at Great ended in^ complete estrangement. STotning 
Marlow, where two stunning blows fell gives a higher idea of the energy of Shelley’s 
them, The melancholy deaWiof Fanny toind than that, amid all these troubles, the 
win, Mary’s half-sister [see Gonwisr, ViTit- most ambitious of his poems should have 
j,i 4 M, the younger, and GonwiN, Mbs. Ma^t been written within six ' months. ‘ The 
WotiiSTOjBCBAFrl, wos succeedcd by the JE^olt of Islam ’ (London, 1818, 8vo) — ori- 
dismnltrifiedy of Harriet Shelley. Learning ginall^called ‘J^aon and Oythna’ (a few 
thAt abe nad quitted W father’s house, oopies were printed under this title in 1817), 
l^helley was having cbreiy search made for and wisely altered before publication— may 
her, when, on 10 X)ec, 1816, Fer body was be described as a poet’s impassioned vmon 
taken ^jom the Seipentifie, where it had been of tbs French revolution and the su^eeciing 
w three or four weeks. She was apparently reaction. Compared with the later ‘P tch 
in an ^d^knCed state of pregnancy (efi Tmes, metheus Unbound’ it is "the product of a 
12 Dec. ; the vermet at the inquest on mighty ferment, as the other poem is of ihfe 
^Haxriat Smith’ was ‘Found drowned’), ensuing upon it. The music of its 
!SFe efretunstances immediately occasioning Spenserian stanza is unsurpassed iir Ae Ian- 
her ere too obscure to be Investigated guage ; and although the jhiddlo part ^ 
Shelley certa^y had no share somewhat tedious, Shelley never excelled tSd, 
in tbemf/jijnt hU relations with her were opening and the close— Cythna’s education 
0 present to his mlfid when he after^ « and bridal, the picture of the fallen 

himsdf as ‘a pW to the the tremendous scenes of rpostilenc^^ aw 
iQ'e hastened, nevai> famine; above all, perhaps^ tne dadii^l 
li^fess. the obvlons dutypf giv^g^ito^Maryf It wOs v^ritten, porfly M 
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seat in Bisham Wood, partly as he glided or Florence, where his youngest son, afterward 
anchored in his boat amid the Thames islets Sir Percy Florence Shelley, was bom in 
and miniature waterfalls. Its publication November. The greater part of* Proiik^tbeua 
occasioned a bitter attack in the * Quarterly,* Unbound * had been written at Rome»atid 
and drew enthusiastic praise from Professor mediately afterwards he turned to tlfetrt^gedy 
Wilson, writing under the influence of De of Beatrice Cenci, who^ countenanoe, or 
Quincey ; but it was otherwise received with reputed countenance, haa faScini^ted him in 
the indifference which, during^ Shelley’s life- Guido’s portrait in the Golonna* palace at^ 
time, the public, including his own friends, Rome. Both pieces were published In the 
almost invariably manifested towards his course of 1819-20 (* The Cenci :^a Tragedy 
works. in five Acts,’ Leghorn, 1819, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 

When not writing * The Revolt of Islam’ London, 1821, 8vo ; ‘ Prometheus Unbound, 
Shelley was much engaged in relieving the a lyrical drama in four acts, with other 
distress of the cottagers in his neighbour* Poems,’ London, 1820, 8vo). The * Prome- 
hood, and was publishing his politiciu tracts theus’ is a dithyrambic of sublime exul- 
under the signature of * The Hermit of Mar- tation on the redemntion of humanity, and 
low.’ By the beginning of 1818 he had be- an assemblage of all that language has of 
come restless, and indeed the motives for emi- gorgeousness and verse of melody ; the dic- 
gration were weighty as well as numerous, tion and passion of the * Cenci ’ are toned 
Of one he did not think — the great benefit down to their sombre theme, as different from 
which his genius was destined to receive by the ^ Prometheus ’ as the atrocity of its chief 
transplantation to a land of romantic beauty male character is from the transcendent 
and classical association. He left England on heroism of the suffering demi-god. But 
11 March, and arrived at Turin on 81 March both, the tragedy no less than the mytho- 
1818. lie remained in Italy till his death, logical drama, are effusions of lyrical emo- 
Tho incidents of Shelley’s life in Italy tion, and precisely correspond to the state of 
were mainly intellectual. After spending feeling which produced them, 
the spring of 1818 at Como and Milan, ana The * Ode to the West Wind,’ perhaps the 
the summer at the baths of Lucca, where he aprandest of Shelley’s lyrics, was written at 
translated Plato’s * Symposium,’ and finished Florence in October 1819, about which time 
* Rosalind and Helen ’ (commenced the year he also produced * Peter Bell the Third,’ 
before at Marlow), he went to Venice on a parody of Wordsworth, evincing more 
the unwelcome errand of delivering Claire’s genuine if more discriminating admiration 
daughter to her father, Byron. Here his than many panegyrics. *The Masque of 
own daughter Clara died of a disorder in- Anarchy,’ a poem provoked by the indigna- 
duced by the climate. Byron lent him a tion at the * Manchester massacre ’ of August 
villa at Este, where he began * Prometheus 1819, was another composition of this period. 
Unbound,’ and wrote the * Lines on the It did not appear until 1832. * Peter Bell 
Ei^anean Hills,’ published, along with *Ro- the Third’ remained in manuscript until 
salind and Helen ’ and a few other poems, 1839. At the close of 1819 Shelley removed 
in the following year. He also wrote about to Pisa, which was in the main his domicile 
this time Mulian and Maddalo,’ inspired by for the rest of his life. He had become 
his visits to Byron at Venice. Venice and greatly interested in a project of his friends, 
Byron stand out vividly in the poem against the tiisbornes, for a steamboat between 
a background of utter obscurity. Jn No- Genoa and Leghorn. The undertaKitig proved 
vember he set out for Rome, and began upon premature, but produced (July 1820; that 
tl^ journey the series of descriptive letters incomparable union of high and familiar 
t6 Peacock, which places him at the head of poetry, the * Epistle to Maria Gisborne.’ 
English epistolographers m this department. The year 1820 also produced the dazzling 
The masters of a splendid prose style rarely * Witch of Atlas’ and the humorous bur- 
carry this into their familiar correspondence, lesque on Queen Caroline’s trial, * Swellfoot 
but Shelley's prose writings and his letters the Tyrant ’ (* (Edipus Tyrannus, or Swell- 
are of a piece. December was spent^ at foot the Tyrant : a Tragedy in two Acts. 
Naples, where painful circumstances im- Translated from the original Doric, ^ London, 
perfectly knowh produced the * Lines written 1820, 8vo, written in August and pubUshed 
in Dejection,’ the first great example of that anonymously } on the Society for the 
marvel of melody and intensity, the cha- pression of Vice threatening to prosecjitC^^Eb 
racteristically Shelleyan lyric. Returning was withdrawn, and'only some seven 
to Rome, he remained there until June 1819, of the original are known ; reprinted^ L^- 
when the death of his infant son William don, 1876. 8yo). But the year was cbiefe 
drove him to Leghorn, and subsequently to remarkable for its lyrics, ranging ftoin 
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^S^sitive Plant’ and the < Skylark* down 
td^the eight lines for which Landor, ever 
hypeifkl^lical ^'n nraise and dispraise, would 
have bartered tne whole of Beaumont and 
Flelboheit The year was uneventful until 
near its end, when Shelley made the ac- 
quaintance , of thfPlovelv Emilia Viviani, a 
j^'oung Ita'ian ladv who had been imprisoned 
in a convent with a view to extorting her 
consent to an obnoxious marriage. The first 
draft of his * Epipsychidion ’ existed some 
time before Shelley met Emilia, but his 
meeting with her supplied the needful im- 
pulse to perfect and complete that piece of 
radiant mysticism and rapturous melody 
(100 copies, London, 1821, 8vo). It attests 
the growing influence of Plato whose * Ban-» 
quet’ he had already translated. That influ- 
ence is even more apparent in another com- 
position of 1821, the ‘Defence of Poetry,’ 
written in answer to Peacock, almost con- 
temporaneously with ‘ Epipsychidion.’ Two 
additional parts were contemplated, but 
never written, and the essay remained in 
manuscript until the publication of Shelley’s 
prose writiflgs in 1840. Before long a further 
incentive to composition was supplied by the 
death of Keats, whose memory inspired 
‘Adonais’ (Pisa, 1821, 4to), not the most 
magnificent of Shelley’s poems, but perhaps 
the one of most sustained magnificence. The 
concluding stanzas more fully than any other 
passage in his writings embody his ultimate 
speculative conclusions, substantially iden- 
tical with Spinoza’s, whose ‘ Tractatus * he 
began to translate about the same time. The 
chief external incident of the year (1821) was 
Shelley’s visit to Byron at Ilavenna, for the 
sake of seeing Byron’s and Claire Clairmont’s 
daughter, the little Allegra, before Byron re- 
moved to Pisa. The relations between Byron 
and Claire, who now taught Lady Mount- 
cashell’s daughters in Florence, were a con- 
tinual source of friction. Shelley’s conduct 
towards ^ tooth parties was unexceptionable, 
and showed what progress he had made in 
calm judgment and self-control. Shelley had 
refused any farther contributions to God- 
win, but the latter’s demands continued, and 
Shelley permitted Mary to send to her father 
the mbney she received for her new novel, 

Byrcm’i? residence at Pisa, with all its 
drawback, enlivened and diversified Shel- 
lejrs life, which was further cheered by the 
amety of the gentle and generous Edward 
Et&kei^ Williams [q. y.] andof his wife Jaue, 
the tubject of Shelley’s * With a Guitar^ and 
eJt^quiaite lyrics. Tn the a’utamn of 
18?1 the tidings of the Greek insurrection 
his * fiellas ’ (London, 1822, Svo), 


an imitation in plan, though not in diction, Of 
t|e ‘ Persas’of ^schylus, containing some of 
his noblest lyrical writing. The indifference 
of the public seems to have discouraged him 
from prolonged efforts to which he was not 
Constrained, as he was in this instance, by 
some overmastering impulse. The tragedy 
on Charles I, which he oegan to write early 
in 1822, made little progress ; but his powers 
as a translator appeared at their best in the 
scenes from ‘ Faust’ and Calderon’s ‘ Magico 
Prodigioso’ which he rendered somewhat 
later as the basis of papers for the ‘ Liberal.’ 
His appearance and conversation at this time 
are vividly described by hidward John Tre- 
lawny [q. v.], a new addition to the Pisan 
circle. In April the Shelleys and AVilliamses 
removed to Lerici, near Spezzia. The wild 
scenery and primitive people were most 
congenial to Shelley, wno declared him- 
self ready to say with Faust to the passing 
hour, ‘ Verweile doch, du hist so schon,* 
While sailing, studying, listening to Mrs. 
Williams’s music, and writing his ‘ Triumph 
of Life’ as his boat rocked in the moon- 
light, he heard of the Leigh Hunts’ arrival 
at Pisa, and hastened to meet them. Having 
made them os comfortable as Byron’s moodi- 
ness and Mrs* Hunt’s apparently mortal sick- 
ness permitted, Shelley sailed for Spezzia 
from Leghorn on 8 July 1822, accompanied 
by Williams. Scarcely had they embarked 
when the face of sky and sea darkened omi- 
tiously. Trelawny watched the little vessel 
sailing in the company of many others, and 
graphically describes how all were blotted 
from view by the squall, and how, when this 
had passed off, all reappeared except Shelley’s, 
which was never seen again until months 
afterwards she was dredged up from the 
bottom of the sea. Some thouf^t that she 
had been accidentally or designedly rundown 
in the squall, but many circumstances mili- 
tate against this theory. Shelley’s body, 
best recognised by the volumes of Sophocles 
and E^ts in the pockets, was cast ashore 
neat Viaremo on 18 July, and, after having 
been buried for some time in the sand, was 
on 16 Aug., in the presence of Byron, Hunt, 
and Trelawny, cremated, to allow of the in- 
terment of the ashes in the protestant ceme- 
tery at Borne. This took place on 7 Dec. 
immediately under the pyramid of Caius Ces- 
tius. Leigh Hunt wrote the Latin epitaph^ 
with the famous Cor Cordium, andTrela^il'ny 
added three English lines from ‘The Tein^ 
pest.’ The heart, which would not Wm, an4*' 
had been snatched from the flaniifs by Twri 
laivnyi was given to Mary Shelley^ eaad is in, 
the keeping of herfamily (qf. GuipoBuet^iG^lf 
ulUmighmi diP. J?, Shett$y^ Florence^ 
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In 1823 there appeared * Poetical Pieces/ 
containing * Prometheus Unmasked* (sie), 
< Hellos/ ^The Cenci/ * Rosalind and Helen/ 
with other poems. Mulian and Maddalo* 
and ‘The W itch of Atlas/ which had hitherto 
remained in manuscript, were published in 
1824 along with the unfinished * Triumph of 
Life/ the * Epistle to Maria Gisborne/ a large 
number of minor lyrics, and translations, 
including those executed for the ‘ Liberal.* 
The title of the collection was ‘Posthumous 
Poems * (London, 8 vo), and the e^^enses were 
guaranteed by two poets, B. W. Procter 
and T. L. Beddoes, and Beddoes^s future bio- 
^apher, T. Kelsall, It was almost imme- 
diately withdrawn in virtue of an arrange- 
ment with Sir Timothy Shelley, and for long 
the public demand continued to be supplied 
by pirated editions, the refusal of the courts to 
protect ‘Queen Mab * being apparently taken 
as implying a license to appropriate anything. 
A pirated edition of ‘Miscellaneous tkiems* 
appeared in numbers during 1826 (London, 
12mo), The consequent cheapness of circu- 
lation greatly extended Shelley’s fame and 
influence, although it sometimes brought his 
poems into singular company. In 1829 ad- 
mirers at Cambridge reprinted ‘ Adonais,*and 
undertook a fruitless mission for the conver- 
sion of his own university. In 1829 and 
1834 very imperfect issues of his ‘Poetical 
Works ’appeared, the former along with those 
of Coleridge and Keats, and with a memoir 
by Cyrus Redding [q. y.] In 1839, the ob- 
stacle to an authentic edition having been 
removed in some unexplained manner, Mrs. 
Shelley published what was then supposed 
to be a definitive edition in four volumes, 
enriched with biographical notes and some 
Very beautiful lyrics which had remained in 
Jhanuscript, An American edition of this, 
with a memoir by J. Russell Lowell, ap- 
peared at Boston in 1856, 3 vols. 12mo. A 
collection of his letters and miscellaneous 
prose writings followed in 1840. The letters, 
published in 1862 with a preface by Robert 
Browning, are mostly fabrications by a person 
elaiiuing to be a natural son of Byron. Many 
most Important additions, however, have been 
made to those published in 1840. In 1862 
the present writer, as the result of an ex- 
amination of Shelley’smanuscripts, published 
a number of fragments in verse and prose, 
i|pme of extreme interest, under the title 
^Balics of Shelley.* These, as well as many 
of the new letters continually coming to light, 
have been incorporated into more recent edi- 
tions of Shelleye writings. The onlyrecant 
edition virtually complete is Mr. Buxton 
Forman’s in eight volumes, contaming both 
^rse and prose (London, l87'6-80,8v<^ ,* but 


those of Mr. W, M. Rossetti (X370,18{fS,ai^^ 
1888) and of Mr. G. E. Woodberry (Ameii'^' 
can, 1892, 1893) also deserve highcoij|^l^a* 
tion. Letters to Claire Clairmont auu 
Kitchener, and Harriet Shelley’s fettem ^ 
Miss Nugent, have been printed semratdyv 
in Umited editions. Translations i]\to%ren<^f 
Italian, German, and Russian are i becoming 
numerous. Selections^have been issued by, 
among others, Mathilda Blind (withmemo^/ 
Tauchnitz, 1872), the Rev. Stopford A. Brooke 
(1880), and by the present writer (Parch- 
ment Library, 1880). The bulk of Shelley’s 
manuscripts has been deposited by hisdaugh- 
ter-in-law, Lady Shelley, in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Shelley’s eldest son, Charles Bysshe, the 
offspring of his union with Harriet West- 
brook, did not long survive him, and upon 
the death of Sir Timothy Shelley in. 1844 
the baronetcy passed to the poet’s only sur- 
viving son by Mary Godwin, Sir Percy Flo- 
rence Shelley (1819-1889). This most gentle 
and lovable man, the inheritor of most of 
his father’s fine qualities and of many of his 
taste's and accomplishments, diedPin Decem- 
ber 1889. He married, 22 June 1848, Jane, 
daughter of ThomasGibson, and widow of the 
Hon. Charles Robert St. John, who survives 
him j but, the marriage having proved child- 
less, the baronetcy devolved upon Edward, 
son of Shelley’s younger brother John, and is 
now enjoyed by Sir Edward’s brother Charles. 

The ’ excessive vehemence which harried 
Shelley into hasty and unjustifiable 

steps, was, from a moral point of view, a 
serious infirmity, but failure to control im- 
pulse seems to have been a condition of his 

S eatness and of his influence on mankind « 
0 took Parnassus by storm. His poetical 
productiveness would have been admirable 
as the result of a long life ; as the work in 
the main of little mpre than five years, it is 
one of the greatest marvels in the history of 
the human mind. ,Had it been oa, unequal 
in matter as Dryden, in manner as Words- 
worth, it would still have been wonderful^ 
but, apart firom occasional obscurities in 
meaning and lapses in grapoimar, it is ns 
perfect in form as in substance, and eauhble 
in merit to a degree unapproached pftmf 
of his contemporaries. The luoidijb^ 
symttietry of the mjnor lyrics, in patt»mh6r/ 
rival anything in antiquRy) and smfpaes Ike 
best modern examples oy their greatenap]^ 
rent spontaneity, the result in faet Milw 
most strenuous rlfvisicn. 

In 1886 Stwt MU ably co; 
contrasted Um wRn Wordswoi 
finest passes in his ‘Rauline^ 
outburst of passionate 
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A<t 0 l^l^aii}^Tici$sitiides, opinion seems to be 
sfgl^ng to reco^ise Bbellajas the supremo 
lyrist^ aU of whose poems, whatever their 
form, should be viewed from the 
lyrical s^udpoint. This is a just judgment, 
for even the apparently austere and metho* 
dlcal “ Oenci ’ is aPtruly born of a passionate 
lyrical imwlse as any of his songs. Despite 
his limitations, no modern poet, unless it be 
Wordsworth, has so deeply influenced Eng- 
lish poetry 

The splendour of his prose style, wliilo 
exalting his character for imagination, has 
seemed incompatible with homely wisdom. 
In reality his essays and correspondence are 
not more distinguished by flne insight into 
high masters than by sound common-senso 
in ordinary things. No contemporary, per- 
haps, so habitually conveys the impression 


of a man in advance of his time. His ca-J of the separation from Harriot m 1814 ; seo art, 
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pacity for calm discussion appears to ad* 
vantage under the most provoking circum- 
stances, as in his correspondence with God- 
win, Booth, and Southey. As a critic, Shelley’ 
does not possess Coleridge’s subtlety and 
penetratio/!, but has a gift for the intuitive 
recognition of excellence which occasionally 
cames him too far in enthusiasm, but at 
all events insures hbn against the petty anct 
self-interested jealousies from whicii none of 
his contemporaries, except Scott and Keats, 
can be considered exempt. This delight in 
the work of others, even more than his own 
poetical power, renders him matchless as a 
translator. Of his lyrics, those which have 
been most frequently set to music are: *1 
arise from dreams of thee/ 'The Cloud/ 

' The fountains mingle with the river/ ‘ One 
word is too often profaned/ and ^ Music when 
soft voices die.’ 

Only two genuine portraits of SheUej are 
extant, and neither is satisfactory. The 
earlier, a miniature, was taken when hd was 
only thirteen or fourteen, and is authenti- 
cated byats strong and undesigned resem- 
blance to miniatures of the Pilfold family. 
The later portrait, painted hy Miss Curran 
at Home in 1819, was left in a flat and un- 
finShed state. ' I was on the point of burn- 
ing it before I left Italy/ the artist told Mrs. 
SheBeyi * I luckily save^it just as the Are 
wae acnrohing.’ There rs a general agree- 
ment^ampng me descriptions of personia ac- 
quatntahoe ; all agree as toi^he slight but tall 
and^sinawy frame, tna abundant brown hair, 
tile ||ar,,but somewhat tanked end freckled 
joj^lwon, the dark blue^eyM, with theiv^t 
habiijnrt expression of rapt wider, and the 
^ n appearance of extreme youth. Be-^, 
by no means fkncUhl, 

1 with the portrait^ of J^ovalis,' 



of Sir Eobert Dudley, styled duke of North- 
umberland and earl of Warwick [q. v.j, and 
of Antonio Leisman in the Florentine Bi- 
tratti de’ Pittori. The preternatural keen- 
ness of his senses is well attested, and con- 
tributed to tlie illusions which play so large a 
part in his history. Of late years two splen- 
did monuments have been erected to Shelley 
by the piety of his son and daughter-in-1 aw* j 
one is m Christchurch minster, Hampshire ; 
the other, designed bv Mr. Onslow Ford, 
R.A., is at University College, Oxford. 

[The principal authorities for Shelley’s life 
are, before all, his own writings, especially his 
correspondence, and in the second place the bio- 
graphies grounded upon personal intimacy. Of 
these flve may be named • 1, The life by Thomas 
leflerson Hogg (1858), loft unfinished or at least 
not wholly published, but coming down to the eve 


Hooo, Thohas iBFFEasoK. 2. Peacock’s papers 
in Fraser’s Magazine, 1855-^60; disappointing 
from their coldness, and in some points much 
mistak^n^but supplying many vatuablo facts, 
lindenriched with an appendix of even more valu- 
able letters^ 8. Med wi n’s Shelley Papers (1833) 
an^)Life (1847), as full of mistakes as of mis- 
l^rints, but not to bo wholly overlooked, 4. Tro- 
lawny’fl Last Days of Shelley and Byron (1858, 
and reprinted with additions), relating to only 
the last six months of Shelley’s life, but un- 
rivalled for vivacity of portraiture. 5. Mrs. 
Sbelley’a notes to her edition of her husband’s 
poems (1839) ; veiy imperfect, but very precious. 
Among later works the only ones entitled to 
authonty are those based upon documents, and 
of thebe there are only two, Lady Shelley’s 
Shelley Memorials (1859), and Professor Dow- 
dei/s Life of Shelley (1886 ; abridged edition, 
1896)^^ The latter will no doubt long remain 
the standard biogr^by. Three of Shelley’s 
editors, Mr. W. M. Hossetti, Mi^s Matbifdo 
Blind, and Mr. G. E. Woodberry, have prefixed 
memoirs to their editions, evincing gi’eat dili- 
gence, and veiy useful as charts of the subject. 
The biographies unassociated with the works, 
hy Middleton (1868), Jeaffreson (The. Reel 
Shelley, 1885), Symonds (1878), Barnett Smith 

S ), William Sharp (1887), Denis F. Mac- 
y (Shelley’s Early Life, 1872), H. S. Salt 
ey Primer, 1887), Rahbe (French, 1887), ^ 
Druskowitz (German, 1884), and others, are in<« 
^resting as showing the varying opinions enter- 
tained ^out Shelley by persons of very cbfferent 
degress of intelligence and fairness. Much valu- 
able information may be derived from the livfS 
of contemporaries acquainted with Shelley, espe- 
cially Leigh Hunthlird Byron and his C^ntem^ 
porartes, Kegan Paul’s Life of^ljodwiii, atA * 
Moore’s Life of Byron. Among the many , 
iipOn Shelley those Walter Bagehot 
Estimates of some Englishmen andSebtehtm 
by Thornton Hunt (Adantlo MohtMy,JtSPS 
by Professor Spencer Bay uei (Edmbnrglr 
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1871), and by Macaulay in his cssav on Bunyan of the order in April 1557 Shelley 
possess high interest of varied kinds. The most turco^lier, an oiHce second in digb^y to 
practical homage to his genius is Mr, F. S. Ellis's that of grand prior, which was confeww on 
gigantic Lexical Concordance (1892, 4to) to his Sir Thomas Tresham (d, 1566) [vj^ ® Ho 
poetical writings.] B. G. given the commanderies ofiSwIiOitt 

SHELLEY, Sir RICHARD (1513?- and Slebech. In the autumn of 1566 be 
1689?), Inst grand prior of the knights of St. was sent to Malta, but feOl ill at Bru^sela^ 
JoliniuEngland,bornabout 1513, was second where he heard of Mary^s death* Hd waa 
son of Sir William Shelley [q. v.], and his deterred from returning to England hy the 
wife Alice, daughter of Sir Ileniy Belknap violence of the protestant outbreaks in De-^j 
of Beckl^y, Sussex. Like various other cember. The following year be was sent on' 
members of the family, he became a knight an embassy to the king of the Romans, and 
of St. John, and about 1535 was sent then made his way to Spain, where Philip 
abroad to complete his education. In August gave him a pension. The efforts made by 
of that year he carried letters from Thomas the English ambassador at Madrid to induce 
Starkey [q* v.j to (Sir) Richard Morison him to return to England were in vain, but 
fb. V.], who was then at Rome, and in 1538 Shelley protested his complete loyalty to 
Shelley was at Venice. But, growing* wearier the queen. As the relations between Eng- 
of this scholastical life than he can express,' land and Spain grew strained, Shelley l€?t 
he set out early iii May 1539 for Constant!- /or Malta, but at Genoa was recalled by 
nople in the train of the Venetian ambassa- Philip to go as bis ambassador to Persia. He 
^dor. The journey was overland, and oc- did not start on this mission, but in October 
cupied four months; the ambassador died 1562 was sent by Philip to congratulate the 
on the way, and Shelley remained at Con- new king of the Romans on his election. In 
stantinople under the protection of tha July 1665 he set out for Malta, which was 
French ambassador. Shelley claimed t<|be then closely besieged by the Turks, <%ut got no 
the first Englishman to visit Constantinople further than Naples, and did not roach Malta 
since its capture by the Turks (Gaibdner, until the Turks had retired. On Tresham’s 
LetteH and Papers, xiv. i, 910, ii. 273). death in 1666 Shelley became grand prior of 
During bis absence the order of St. John the knights of St. John, but did not assume 
was suporessed ill 1540, and Shelley entered the title out of deference to Elizabeth's 
the king's service, being employed on various wishes. The office of turcopolier, hitherto 
diplomatic missions. Early in 1549 he was confined exclusively to Englishmen, was 
sent to the king of France, and in October annexed to the grand-mastership. About 
1650 Sir John Mason [q.v.l suggested his des- 1669 Shelley left Malta, being unable to 
patch as special commissioner to the same agree with Peter de Monte, who in the 
monarch, * being fully qualified by bis previous year had succeeded John de H 
knowledge of the language and previous Valetta as grand master of the order. He 
experience.' In October-November Kfel he established himself at Venice on the invita- 
escorted Mary of Guise [q. v.] through Eng- tion of the seignory, and there sought to 
land on her return from France to Soot- ingratiate himself with the English govern- 
land. In June 1552 he was again abroad, ment by sending secret intelligence of Jesuit 
and on 11 .July 1553 he was sent to Brussels and other intrigues against Elizabeth. * He 
with despatches to Charles V, announcing also made himself useful by looking after 
the death of Edward VI and succession of English commercial interests, an(h in 1583» 
Queen Jane {Eyertm MS. 2790, f. 141). He in answer to his repeated requests, he was 
waited, however, to see how events would granted leave to return to England with 
turn out in England, and on the accession^ liberty to practise hjs^ligion (cf. HaXiiiAM, 
of Mary returned without delivering hU des^ Const. Mist. i. 141). Htit he was still un9ef 
patches. In January 1553-4 he was at Vienna suspicion ; he had held communications with 
as envoy to the king of the Romans, and in William Parrv {d. 1585) [q. v.] at Venice ; 
May 1555 he received a passport and letters most of his relatives in England were 
to the king of Portugal and to the regent of sants, and hia”nephew Richard was iinplW 
Spain written in anticipation of the birth of cated in treasonable proceedings, for which 
a child to Mary. In January 1556-7 he was he was examined by the council 
sent by Mary to the Duchess of Parma, regent xlv. ff. lJ'6-9). Shelley remained at 
of the Netherlands, to invite her to England. *^Hvhere he w$s trifoted with distinction (Bv$f 
Meanwhile Mary had resolved to restore cellx, L$ Itlbiatri, Venice, 1589, 

the order of St.John inEngland, and Shelley 478-482) j he died tbete about 1589^ ^ " 

was actively eipployed in making the neces- Ve^ mcny of his letters are ^ 

>sary arillSt^ements. On the re-establishment Herlelun and Lansdowne MSS. |nHM> 
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Museum. A selection of these was 
l^nBli^hed in 1774, 4t0y to illustrate two 
xKiedak of Shelley preserved in the king’s 
nolleci^^n (now m the British Museun^; 
theS 0 1k?ere engraved by Basire, and pub- 
lished as frontismece to the volume (cf. Uent 
Jlferp. 178^ li. 710). Two of his letters to 
Henry Vfti, complaining of his treatment 
of the order, were stolen from the British 
Museum soon after 1848 {Notes and Queries^ 
1st Ser. viii. 190) According to his own 
account, he also wrote a treatise in answer 
to a book by Nicholas Sanders [q. v.j, which 
came into the pope’s hands, and brought 
him into suspicion. It does not seem to 
have been printed. 

[Lansd. MS8. xx. 43, xxzv. 42, xxxvni. 41, 
44, 45, 47, 49, xl 9, xhi. 18-20, xlm. 36, xlv. 
5, 76, Ii. 10, cxv. 5->9 ; Harl. MSS. 286, arts. 
34, 39, 40, 6164, art. 1, 6990, art 7, 6992 art. 
4, 6993 art^. 14, 15, 23 ; Letters of Sir Bichard 
Sliolley, 1774, Letters and Papers of Henry 
VHI, ed. Gairdner; Cal. State Papers, Bom. ^ 
For. and Venetian series, passim; Acts of tha'| 
Privy Council, ed. Basent, Cal. Hatfield MSS.;^| 
Lit. Remains of Edward VC (Eoxburghe Club) j 
Camden*b Elizabeth, s.a, 1560 and 1563; Sussex I 
Archaeological CoUeeuons, passim, Stiype’e j 
Works, passim , Granger’s Biogr, Hist. iv. 362-# j 
363, Bodd’s Church Hist, ii, 57; AbbA Vertot’a 
Knightsof St. John, 1728,11. 160-1, Whitworth 
Porter 6 Knights of Malta, p. 573 ; Morris’s 
Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, i« 51 ; 
Lower 8 Sussex Worthies , Horsfield’s Hist, of ; 
Lewes, Hist, of the Rape of Bramber; Gent*^; 
Mag. 1785 ii, 713, 872, 1852 i. 517; Notes and 
Queries, 1st ser viii. 192, xi. 179, 2nd ser. xii, 
470, 3rd ser. i. 19, 69.] A. F. P. 

SHELLEY, SAMUEL (1760-1808), 
miniature-painter, ivas born in Whitechapel 
in 1760, and mainly self-educated. He first 
exhibited with the Incorporated Society in 
1773, sending sotno fancy heads, and in 
1774 contributed miniatures to the Royal 
Academy. Shelley became one of the most 
charmings and fasnionable miniaturists of 
his time, ranking with Cosway, Smart, 
and Collins; he a]so painted in water- 
colours fancy figurea^nd compositions from 
Snakespeare, Tasso, Md other poets, which 
are ^gracefully desi^l 4 jand harmoniouslv 
cploured. His worics this Class, as well 
as his miniatures, were lat^ly’engraved by 
W. Nutter, Carmine Watson, and 
q^em. All* the plates in C. Taylor’s 
* Cabinet of Genius,’ 1787, were designed by 
bum, 'Shelley resided in Ooyent Gardenfrom 
I?®) to, 1794, when he estftblished himself 
at fii George Street, Hanover Square, He 
^iri^nued to exhibit at the academy until 
tAen he joined with W. F/ Wells, 

Jjtoj and W. H. Pyne^ vrho, like him- 


self, were dissatisfied with the treatment 
there accorded to watercolour art, in found- 
ing the Watercolour Society (afterwards 
known as the ‘ Old ’ society), of which he 
held the treasurerahip until 1807. Shelley 
died at his house m George Street on 22 Bee. 
1808. The British and South Kensington 
Museums possess good examples of his work. 

[Hoget’b Hist of the Old Watercolour So- 
ciety ; Bryan’s Bict. of Painters and Engravers 
(ed. Armstrong) , exhibition cattilogues ] 

F. M. O’B. 

SHELLEY or de Conches, WILLIAM 
(d. 1166 y), author. [See William.] 

SHELLEY, Sib WILLIAM (1480 P- 
1649 P), judge, born about 1480, was the 
eldest son of Sir John Shelley (d. 3 Jan, 
1626) and Jhis wife Elizabeth (d. 31 July 
1513), daughter and heir of John de Michel- 
grove in the parish of Clapham, Sussex (re-# 
productions of monumental brasses mAddit, 
mS* 82490). The Shelleys are said, on 
; the su^icious authority of the ’ Battle 
Abbey ]^11,’ to have been descended fiom a 
^<K>mpanion of William the Conqueror, and 
^Uncorroborated family tradition assigns im- 
por^t diplomatic and other positions to 
various early members of the family. The 
name waa perhaps derived from Shelley 
Park, neat Lewes, which has long since dis- 
^peared. It is attributed to the William do 
Conches who is said to have been a priifes- 
sor at Paris and to have died about llo5 [see 
William]. A John and a Thomas Sheuey 
were executed in 1400 by Henry IV for their 
adherence to the cause of Richard II, and 
their brother Sir William was ancestor of 
the judge. His son Sir John, who was M.P. 
for Rye between 1415 and 1423, married 
Beatrice daughter of Sir John Hawkwood 
C$i* ■^*3> famous soldier. Of the judge’s 
six brothers, one, John, became a knight of 
the order of St. John, and was killed m de- 
fending Rhodes against the Turks in 1622 ; 
firom another, Edward, who is variously 
given as second, third, or fourth son, came 
the baronets of Castle Goring, Sussex (created 
1806), and Percy Bysshe Kelley, the poet* 
The youngest brother, John Shelley, died in 
1554. The settlement of an estate which he 
purchased on the dissolution of Sion mo* 
nastery led to the important lawsuit knowa 
as * Shelley’s case,’ and the decision known 
as the ‘rule in Shelley’s case^ (see Cosm, 
Mq>orts, i. 94 5 Chitty, jEquitylndex^ 4thejl 
yi. 6307-6318 ; Amertcanand English Bncyetk 
of Law f xxii. 493-624 ; Stbfhen, 

12th ed, n 328-6; Hayes, Obs^mtiaths 
Stj^gestionsfor abolishing the IMe in SMMu 
Chef, 1829). - 
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Although the eldest son, William was sent 
to the Inner Temple not to make a profession 
of law but in order to understand his own 
affairs, and according to his son it was much 
against his will that he was made first Ser- 
jeant, ahd then judge, by Henry VIII (Bib 
ItiCiiARD SirELLnr, Letters, p. 15). From 
the beginning of Henry’s reign he appears on 
commissions of the peace for Sussex and 
other counties; in 1617 he was autumn 
reader in the Inner Temple, and about the 
same time became one of the judges of the 
sherifl[‘’s court in London. In 1520 he was 
appointed recorder of that city, and in May 
1521 was placed on the special commission 
of oyer and terminer to find an indictment 
against hidward {Stafford, duke of Bucking- 
ham [q. V.] In the same year he took the 
degree of the coif. In 1523 he is erro- 
neously said to have been returned to parlia- 
ments tor London (Foss ; hut cf. Off, Bet, 
i. 360). In 1 527 ho was raised to the bench, 
as judge of the common pleas, and in 1520 
he was sent to demand from Wolsejr the 
surrender of York House, afterwards wfeite** 
hall. Soon afterwards he entertained 
Henry VIII at Michelgrove. Jle woe 
moned to parliament on 9 Aug. 1629, And 
again on 2f April 1536. He was hostile to 
the Reformation, and is said to have suflbred 
from Cromwell’s antipathy ; hut his name 
appears in most of the important state trials 
of the period — in that of the Charterhouse 
monks and Fisher (1535), of Weston, Norris, 
Lord Bochford, and Anne Boleyn (May 
1636), and Bir Geoffrey Pole, Sir Edward 
Neville, and Sir Nicholas Carew (1538-^). 
In 1647 he was consulted by Heniw Vllrs 
executors about the provisions of his wilL 
He died between 3 Nov. 1548 and 10 May 
1649. * 

Shelley married Alice {d, 1636 P), daugh- 
ter of Sir Henry Belknap, grcat-OTandson 
of Sir Robert de Bealknap [q. v.] of Knelle 
in the parish of Berkley, Sussex. By her he 
had four sons : John (d, 15 Dec. 1660) wa^ 
father of William (not to be confused with 
William Shelley of Hertford, also a prisoner 
in the Tower m 1680), who was attainted 
15 Beci 1582 for complicity in Charles Paget’s 
tyeesons, but not executed, and died 15 Anril 
1597, being succeeded by his son Jonn, 
Climated a baronet in 1611 ; the second son 
of the judge was Sir Richard Shelley [q*v.l; 
tl^ third. Sir James, was, like Bir Richard, 
a distinguished and widely travelled knight i 
of St. John (cf. Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
viii. 19^x. 201-2); the fourth, Sir Edward, 
a ma^terW the household of Henry VllI, 
treasurerW the council of the north, and 
captain onBerwick, wa^ killed at Pmkie on 


10 Sept. 1547 (cf. Addit MSS, 32647 It ^ 
70, 82646 f. 12, S2653f. 161 ; Chron. o/Oakkf 
p. 176, t^c. ; Lit, Bern, of Edward F/JRnxb» 
01ub,pp.ccc; Cal, Uamilton Bakers, 

[Foss’s Judges of England; Lo'fj^r’s Sussex 
Worthies ; Letters and Paper^of Henty THJ, ed. 
Brower and Gairdner, passim; Acts of the Privy 
Council, ed. Dasent; Rymer’s Fmdora, Crig. ea, 
^ol.v XIV passim; Letters of Sir K. Shelley, 
1774; Cavendish’s Wolsey, p, 155; Sussex 
Archflpol. Collections, passim ; The Shelley 
Pedigree (separately published, also in iMSscelL 
Genealog. et Herald, new ser. iii. 422^7, and in 
Pref. to Buxton Formans Prose Works of 
Shelley) ; Collins’s Baronets, i. 60-5 ; Berry’s 
Sussex Genealogies ; Burke's Peerage and 
Baronetage ; Horalield’s Lewes ; Holloways Hist, 
of Rye, 1847; Gent. Mag. 1786 li. 718, 1852 i. 
617.] A. F. P. 

SHELTON, JOHN (d, 1846), colonel, 
was commissioned os ensign in the 9th foot 
on 21 Nov. 1805, became lieutenant on 
26 Aug. 1807, and captain on 17 June 1813. 
tee served with his regiment in Portugal in 
T1808, being present at Roli^a, Vimiero, and 
I^Coruna; in the Walcheren ex^dition of 
J809 } and again in the Peninsula in 181 2- 
1813. He was at the aicge and capture of 
iBadiMQSf, at Salamanca, Burgos, Vittoria, and 
San Sebastian, where he lost bis right arm. 
In 1614 he served in Canada. In 1817 he 
exchanged into the 44th foot, which went to 
India in 1822, and was employed in Arracail 
during the first Burmese war. lie became 
Xogimental major on 6 Feb. 1826, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel on 16 Sept. 1827. For the 
next thirteen years he cptnmanded the 44th 
in India, respected but npt liked by the otfi- 
cere and men, for he ti^as harsh and imperious, 
^ not a pleasant man ou At the end 

of 1840 he was put in charge of a brigade, 
consisting of his own and two native regi- 
tnents, to relieve a patt of the force in 
Afghanistan. He reached Jellalabad with his 
brigade in January 1841>made a punitive ex- 
pedition into the NainanvuUey in February, 
had to return thronghtheKhyber to the Indus 
in May to open the for Shah Sookh’s 
family, and at leng£f ^A^ived at tlabjui on 
9 June. ^ 

Shelton was encamped at Seah Suii^ 
miles east of the city, when the Afghan op tn 
break be^n, on 2 Jfpv. 1841, witk'W 
murder of Sir Atoaiidet^ Burtres [q* V)?] 
was ordered to occupy the BaUorHisftlcfl^ 
citadel of Cabub^yvith part of hiS Hmmit 
with a view toreijhfprcingthe shah*e 
but when he had there a week Nh 
summoned tb the ^bantonmeuts to 
General EJphija^ne and infuse 
into 
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jtUJt'GBOBGB Ksixh]. By that tim#{9Nov,) Pollock [q. v.] and Sir William Nott fq. v.] 
tlia commissariat fort on which the troops had reoccupied Oabuh 
depended fer their supplies had been lost Before that time Elpliinstone, who was 
The ^tonments were commanded by the also detained by Akbar Khan, was dead, 
adjiicefft hills; their boundary was of no de- No one survived but Shelton, upon whom 
feiisiveStre]agth|.and was nearly two miles the indignation roused by such a disaster 
tong. There wafrftnly one British regiment, could fasten. He was not popular, and he 
the 44th,»hnd this, like the rest of the troops, met with hard measure. On 20 Jan. lS4d he 
had lost heart. Elphinstone, infirm and un- was brought before a court-martial at Loodi- 
stable^ asked the advice of every one, but ana on four charges: (1) orclering prepara- 
wqdd delegate authority to no one. Mac- tions to be made for retreat without authority; 
naghten, the envoy, energetic and self-con- (2) using disrespectful language to the gene- 
fident, had much to say to the military mea- ral within hearing of the troops; (8) enter- 
sures/and Shelton found himself charged to ing into clandestine correspondence wit hAk- 
carry out operations of which he disapproved bar Khan to obtain forage for his own horses 
eitherthe principle or the details. Iiis own while the envoy^s negotiations were going 
unyidding temper was ill suited to such a on ; (4) suffering himself to be taken prisoner 
position. at Jugdulluk by want of due precaution. 

On the 10th he led an attack upon the He was acquitted on all charges except the 
Rikabashee fort, whibh lay within four hun- third, and the court held that that matter 
dred yards of the north-east angle of the tad been disposed of and duly censured at ' 
cantonments. He had twice to rally hia > the time, Tliey added the opinion that he 
men before the fort»?«?as taken, and the 44th ^had given proof ‘ of very considerable ex- 
had nearly one hundred men killed ^rtlon iUf his arduous position, of phonal 
wounded. On the 13th he was sent out of the highest kind, and of noble 

dislodge the A^ans from the Behmeru , Jipwotidn as a soldier.* 
hills, where they^d placed two guns h61f‘ returned to England and resumed 

a mile north of the cantonments. Tl^'^Wpmand of the 44th, which had been prac- 
Afghans were driven off and the gun^ijiif^ly raised afresh at the depdt. He had 
brought in; but the hills were soon rei“ ^become colonel in the army on 28 Nov. 1841| 
occupied, and a fresh sortie made teu days imd had had the local rank of major-general 
afterwards with ^eleven hundred men proved! Un India# On 10 May 1845, when the regi- 
a discreditable failure. The enemy gathet^&d quartered in Richmond barraclcs, 

in great numbers; their matchlocks had his horse bolted with him and fell;' 

longer range than the British muskets; tha' i’U^cting such injuries on him that he died 
troops refused to charge when called upou^j three days afterwards. He left considerable 
and at length fled. J^ck to the cantonments^' :|{wperty which passed to his nephew, 
Before the mtoale of November Shelton ; ^^leutenant William Shelton of his old regl- 
had come to the conclusion that the fore#' ^ent, the 9th^ He received no medals or 
could not maiutainJteelf through the winter^"^ ^decorations for his many campaigns, 
either in the cabtoiiments or in theBalla^^ [Oarter^s Records of the 44th Begimeot; Gout, 

Hissar, and that it ought to retreaton JelW 1$46, ii. 167 ; Stocqueler’s MemoriHla of 
labad before snOWfidh On the 24th ElpMA-^V Afj^ametan, Appendix yii.; Eyre’s Kabul 
stone advised Mabn^hten to negotiate ; but Jnsurrection of 1841-2 (edition of 1876) ; Kaye^s 
it was it>t until U Bee., when only onCv War in ^IfghauistHn; Naval and Militorya^ 
day*s provisions remained, that Macnaghten ^13 June 1843 ] E. M. L, 

met the Afghan bhJefe ii conference. He SHELTON, SHELDON, or SHILTON, 
was trea<dierouslya!tot^by iUtb^^ Khan on iSmlitOHARD (d. 1647), solicitor-general, 
the 28rd", and on d.,wn* the retreat began ; ^aa the elder of the two sons 01 John 
fsee Hat.] Shelton (<f. 1601 ), a mercer, of Bimingham, 

In the continuous 'if^hting of the next ^ W his wife Barbara, daughter fuid heir of 
^ five^ays Shelton^s stubborn courage was Irancis Stanley of West Bromwich# He 
cCnsptouqus, and he did all that could be studied law at the Inner Temple, and had 
hopeless. But at Jugdulluk the good fortune to be employe^by the, 
llth he was^lled upon to acoom- Duke of Buckingham on his pnvate BfSmm 
fk^Elphinstone to a conference with Akbar Buckingham made him one of his co^mL 
to remain wi^ the latter as a and was probably tbe means df Shelton f 
for the evacuation of Jellalabad. appointment as a reader at^ the 
H^l^^^caped the patasirophe, He Temple in 1024. To the same 

pwed his stejection as soliciti>r-geneM^|| 
j<J|l^3^tocmet8(on 21 1^25 ; he^was knighted 
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at Hampton Court on tlie <Slst. lie was Spanish tongue, into the English/ tthe 
elected to parliament for Bridgnorth on task only occupied him forty days, 

17 Jan. 1G25-6, and for Guildford on first part of Cervantes’s novel originally ap- 
8 Feb. sitting for the former constituency ; pear^ at Madrid early in 1606, Belton 
but in the commons his lack of debating used a reprint of the original Spanish^ which 

f ower and general incompetence rendered was issued at Brussels bv itoger Velpius 
im no matdjL for Coke and the opposition in 1007. But after his frmnd ha^ glanced 
lawyers (cf. Gardinbb, vi. 240, 243, 268, at his rendering Sheldon cast it aside, whe^e 
vii. 44, 866). In November 1626 he was it lay * long time neglected in a corner.’ At 
placed on a commission to compound with the end of four or five years, ‘ at the entreaty 
recusants. On 6 March 1627-8 he was of friends, he was content to let it coine to 
re-elected for Bridgnorth, and in 1628 was light/ on condition that *some one or other 
appointed treasurer of the Inner Temple. In would peruse and amend the errors escaped, 
lobruary 1628-9 he defended Montagu’s his many aflairs hindering him from Uttder- 
appointment as bishop of Chichester, and in going that labour.’ On 19 Jan. J 61 1-12 the 
December 1633 was placed on a commission work, whether with or without another’s 
to exercise ecclesiastical jurisdiction in Eng- revision, was licensed for publication to Ed- 
land and Wales. In October 1634, being, ac- ward Blount and William Barret, under tl^ 
cording to Clarendon, ‘ an old, illiterate, use- title of * The delightfull history or the wittie 
less person,’ Shelton was forced to resign, and knight, Don Quishote.’ Shelton signed the 
was succeeded by Sir Edward (^^afterwards dedication to Lord Ijoward of Walden, 
Lord) Littleton [q. v.] lie retired to his dewribing himself as ‘his honour’s most 
manor of West Bromwich, which he acqnired affectionate servitor.’ 
from his cousin William Stanley in 1626. The book at once achieved the popularity 
and lived there unmolested during the ci'i^ii 'tihat Cervantes’s work has always retained in 
war. He died in December 1647, and wof tkis country, Heferences to episodes in Don 
buried at West Bromwich on the 7th. By Quixote’s story were soon frequent in Eng- 
his wife Lettice (d, 1642), daughter of Sir lish literature. As early as 1613 Kobert 
Ho bert Fisher of Packington, Warwickshire, Anton concluded his ‘ Moriomachia ’ with an 
he had no issue, andAVest Bromwich passed allusion to the ‘little dangerous Combate’ 
to John, son of Shelton’s brother Eobert. between ‘Don Quishotte and the Barber, 
[Oal. State Papers, Dom. 1626-84 passim; about Mambrinoesinchaunted Helmet.’ Beau- 
Gardinep’s Hist, of England, vols. vi. vil. j tnont and Fletcher’s ‘ Knight of the Burning 
Clarendon 8 Rebellion, v. 204 ; Dugdale’s Origin. Pestle/ which burlesqued m Cervantes’s spirit 
Juridiciales, pp. 168, 171, and Chronica Senes, the extravagances of heroic romance, was 
p. 107; Metcalfe’s Rook of Knights; Off. Ret. also published in 1613, ^but the publisher 
Members of Parliament; Shaw's Staffordshire, asserted that it was written a year before 
ii. 127; Willett’s West Bromwich, PP- ^4, Shelton’s translation apj^fared. That Dul- 
and pedigree ad fin.; Simms’s Bibimtheca cinea appealed to pubhd faste is proved by 
Staffordiensis.] A. F. P. publication of a baltiid on her history in 

SHELTON, THOMAS (/. 1612), first 1616. A lost play, entitled ‘Cardenio/ which 
translator of ‘Don Quixote ’into English, may was acted at court on 8 June 1613, was, as 
possibly be identical with the Thomas Shel- its title proves, a drazhktiscd version of an 
don who was fourth son of William Sheldon episode in 'Cervantes’s movel. Humphrey 
of Broadway, Worcestershire (a kinsman of Moseley entered thexpiece on the ‘ Stationers* 
Edward Sheldon [q. v.] of Besley (cf. Nash, Begister' in 1068 as tne work of Fletcher and 
WorcesterMrey i. 146). One Thomas Shel- Shakespeare, but no cc^y is extant to prove 
don, described as a gentleman of Worces- or disprove the allega^n. There is no 
tershire, matriculated from Oriel College, other evidence that "wiikespeare was ac- 
Oxford, at the age of fifteen, on 23 Nov. quainted with Sheltoi/k^achievoment. 

1681, and was refused the degree of B.A. Very fow copies of tne original edition of 
when he supplicated for it on 10 Feb. 1684-6 Shelton’s tronslation of the first part surr 
Vniv, Beg, Out Hist. Soc. Jcr. i. 227, vive. A perfect copy, constructed from 
ii. 106)» Shelton seems to have entered the two less perfect copies^ b^ongs to Hr. Henry 
service of Theophilus Howard, lord Howard Yates Tnpmjpson ; other good copies are at 
of Walden, afterwards second earl of Suffolk the British Museum, in the library of Qiara 
fq. V.] Acquiring a knowledge of Spanish, College, Cambridger^aud in the possesskm pf 
he during 1607, at the request of a very Mr. Leonard ppurtpey (cf. Tiim$y November 
deere friend that was desirous to understand 1896), and olba was ^formerly in Lord 
the subject/ translated ‘ [the first pai;t of] burnham’s collection. ^ 

the Historie of Don-Quixote, out of the In the suiter ot 1614 Felipe Boberto of 
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Taitttgbjub published a volume impudently 
purpottmg to be a second part of Cervantes^s 
nov^ The author gave himself the bui^ 
lesqoe oseudonym of the ^Licenciado Alonzo 
Feiwn^ez de Avellaneda, natural de la 
villa de TordesiU js/ The deceit prospered ; 
*Avellaneda^ was 'generally identified with 
Cervantes himself, and Edward Blount, one 
of the publishers of Shelton's translation of 
the first part of Cervantes's genuine work, 
obtained a license on 5 Dec. 1615 from the 
Stationers' Company to publish an English 
rendering of the spurious sequel. But this 
scheme went no further. A Iready, on 6 Nov. 
of the same year, Cervantes had obtained at 
Madrid authority to publish his own con- 
tinuation of ^Don Quixote,' and this was in 
the hands of readers in the closing days of 
the year. Early in 1610 the Spanish text 
was reprinted at Brussels, and am English 
translation of that Version was soon pro* 
jected by Blount. This was published Tit 

1620 with a dedication addressed by thtf 

■%** 


internal e\ 

the translator ^ 

second part was published a new edition or 
the first, and the, two- were often bound up 
together. The second edition of the first 
has little of the bibliographical value that 
attaches to the first edition. The phielf 
marks of distinction between the two are 
that while the first has 649 pages of text, 
the second has 572, and each page of the 
first IS enclosed black lines, which are 
absent from the aeCUUd. 

Shelton's comtplete translation was re-J 
issued in a folio volume in 1662 and in 1675, 
and in four 12mo volumes in 1725 and 17314 
In 1664 Edmund Gayton [q. v.] based upon 
Shelton's text lus entertaming * Pleasant 
Notes on Don Quixot0.' A luxurious reprint, 
with admirable introductions by Mr. /ames 
Fitzmaurice Kelly, appeared in 1896 in the 
series of Tudor traxpd^tions edited by Mr* 
W, E. Henley. ' 

Though Shelton*# version hears many 
traces of haste, he often seizes witn 
curious efiect the English word that is 
nearest the sound of the Spanish in defiance 
of its literal meaning, he reproduces in 
robust phraseology the spirit of his original,^ 
and realises Cervantes's manner more nearly 
than any successor. Subsequent English 
versibns of ^ Don Quixote,' nil of which owed 
something to Shelton's ^ort, were published 
,hy John Phillips (1631-1706) [a, v.] in 
i by Peter Anthony Mbfteux fq* v.jin 
lilSfi in 1742 by Charles Jems, im* ^ 


justly charged Shelton with translating from 
the Italian version of Lorenzo Franciosini 
(Venice, 1622) ; by Tobias Smollett in 1765 ; 
oy A. J. Duffield m 1881 ; by John Omisby 
in 1885 ; and by Mr. H. E. Watts in 1888. 

[Fitzmaurice Kellj*s Introductions to his re- 
print of Shelton’s translation, 1896, vols. i. and 
lii.; the English version of Don Quixote, trans- 
lated respectively by A. J. Duffield, John Orms^^ 
by, and H. K Watts. Care must bo taken to 
distinguish the translator of Don Qmxoto from 
Thomas Shelton [q. v.], the puritan stenographer, 
some of whose publications have been wrongly 
assigned to the translator.] S L. 

SHELTON, THOMAS (1601-1 660 .»), 
stenographer, descended from an old Norfolk 
family, was born in 1601 . It is probable that he 
began life as a writing-master, and that ho 
was teaching and studying shorthand before 
he was nineteen, for in 1649 he speaks of 
having had more than thirty years' study and 
practice of the art. He produced his first 
j^k, called ‘ Short Writing, the moat exact 
publisher to George Villiers, then MarquiilXmethod/ in 1626, but no copy of this is 
of Buckingham, No mention of Shelton'fY^tnbwn to exist. In 1630 he brought out 
name is made in any part of the volume, but^ * 


:^he second edition enlarged, which was 


idence places it to the credit o# ‘ tsouJd at the professors house in Cheapeside. 
tor of the first part. With th4 fOmr against Bowe church.' He is styled 


* kuthor and professor of the said art.' An- 
other edition was published in London in 
1636. In February 1637-8 he published his 
most popular work, called | Tachygraphy, 
The most exact and compendious mothode of 
Shorthand Swift Writing that hath ever yet 
beene published by any. . . . Approved by 
both Xfnyversities.' It was republished in 
1642, and in the same year Shelton brought 
oat a catechism or ^ Tutor to Tachygraphy,' 
the author’s residence being then in Old 
Fish Street, A facsimile reprint of this 
booklet was published in 1889 by R. McCaskie. 
In 1646 he was teaching his * Tachygraphy ' 
at Hhe professors house, in the Poultry, near 
the Church.' Editions of this work con- 
tinued to be published down to 1710. 

Shelton, who was a zealous puritan, pub- 
lished in 1610* ACenturic of Similies,' and in 
the same year he was cited to appear before 
the court of high commission, but the oflfence 
with which he was charged is not spebifiecL * 
In 1649 his second system of stenography 
appeared under the title of * Zeiglographia, 
or a New Art of Short Writing never beforo 
published, more easie, exact, short, and speedie 
than any heretofore. Invented'and com^sed 
by Thomas Shelton, being his last thi^ty^ 
years study.' It is remarkable that the 
alphabet diflers from the tachygraphy of 1641 
in every respect excepting the letters ij, p, ^ 
and e. It is, in fact, an entirely oiriguEiat 
On its appearance SheltOn 
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litnn^ in the Poultry, and there he probably 
died in or before October 1650, Tlxe boot 
continued to be published down to 1687. 

Many subseqiient writers copied Shelton 
or published adaptations of his best-known 
system of * tachy^raphy/ which was exten- 
sively used and hip^hly popular. Old docu- 
ments between 1640 and 1700, having short- 
hand signs on them, may often be deciphered 
by Shelton’s characters, though the practice 
of adding arbitrary signs sometimes proves a 
stumbling-block. It was in this system 
that Pepys wrote his celebrated * Diary,’ and 
^ not, as frequently stated, in tlio system erro- 
neously attribute to Jeremiah Rich (^. v.], 
(BAiLEr, On the Cipher of Pepye's Diary y 
Manchester, 1876). 

An adaptation of the system to the Latin 
language appeared under the title of ^Tachy- 
grraphla, sive evactissima et compendiosis- 
sima breviter senbendi methodus> I^ondon, 
1660, 16mo. This adaptation was described ’ 
and illustrated m Caspar Schott’s ♦Technical 
Ouriosa,’ published at Nuremberg 2665,^^ 
It was slightly modified by CWles AJoyaiu^'^ 
Ramsay [q. v.*^, who published it in 
as his own. 

About 1660 there appeared in L6ndon, in' 
64mo, * The whole book of Psalms in meeter 
according to that most exact ^ compendious 
method of short writ ing composed by Thomas 
Shelton ^being his former hand) approved by 
both vniversities learnt many thou- 
sands/ It is uncertain whether Shelton’s 
or Rich’s Psalms were published first They 
appeared nearly togetner; both were en-* 
graved by T. Cross \ and the size of each is 
2^ X inches. 

Portraits of Shelton are prefixed to the 
< Tachygraphy,’ to the Latin edition of that 
work, and to the ^Book of Psalms’ (GBayoBB, 
Biogr, Hiat o/Dnyland, 6th ed, iii. 196, iv. 76)* 

[T. Shelton, Tachygrapher, by Alexander 
Tremaine Wright (1806) ; Byrom's Journal, h 
66, 166, ii. 16 ; f^ulmann’s Grramtnatik der 
Stenographie ; Gibbs’s Hiatorical Aoeount of 
CotQpendioua and S^ift Writing, p. 46 ; Gibson’s 
Bihl. of Shorthand ; Journaliet, 18 and 26 March 
1887; Levy’s Hist, of Shorthand; Lewis’s Hist 
of Shorthand ; Pocknell’s Shorthand Celebrities 
of the Past (1887); Rookwell’s Shorthand In- 
struction and Practice (Washington, 1893); 
Cal State Papers, Dom. (1640), Pref, p, xxiv; 
^leibig’s Oeschichte der Gfeschwindschreibkunst.J 

T.C. 

SHBLVOOlfIB, GEORGE (J. 1690- 
1728), privateer, entered the navy, according 
to his own account, some time before 1690 
{VoyagBy &C 4 yjp, 26). He is Said to have 
ser\"ed under ifenbow; From 1707 to 1713 
he was purser of the Monck {Fayhcgh qf th^ 


Monch), lie says in his * Voyage’ that he^ 
was a lieutenant in the navy, and t^hia 
confirmed by the unfriendly nan-ativeof hk 
shipmate, William Betagh, himself al§0 Bh 
ex-purser in the navy. No passing oertift* 
cate, however, can now be* found, nOr doei 
his name appear in any existing Iht of lieu*^ 
tenants. Betagh says that in 17x8, being 
destitute and on the point of starvation, he v 
applied to a London merchant, whpm he 
had formerly known, for relief, and that this 
merchant not only refieved him, but offered 
him the chief command of a couple of ships 
which were being fitted out to cruise against 
the Spaniards with a commission from the 
emperor. When, shortly afterwards, war 
was declared by England, the owners deter- 
mined that their ships should sail under 
English colours ; 'ond 08 Shelvocke, by his 
disregard of orders and extravagant dealings 
>at Ostend, had forfeited the confidence cf 
^tbe owners, they removed him from the 
^hief command of the expedition, appointing 
^ne John Clipperton in his room, and to be 
^aptain of the Success; the larger ship, and 
^JShelvocke, subordinate to Clipperton, to be 
^ paptain of the smaller ship, the Speedwell of 
twenty-four guns and lOG men. The arrangc- 
/ment was ill-judged, for SW&lvocke seems to 
have been as unfit for tba second as for the 
first post; and conceivings^, grudge against 
CUpperton, to liave determined from the 
' first that he would not Work with him. The 
two ships sailed together from Plymouth on 
33 Feb. 1718-19, but taking advantage of a 
gale of wind a few days^l^or, Shelvocke 
separated from his con60|i^and by his delays 
Jn going to the appointjed rendezvous at the 
Grand Canary, and afterwards at Juan 
Fernandez, did not fall in with her again for 
nearly two years. This, ba $> matter of fact, 
is substantiated by his own account. Betagh, 
who was engaged as f ea]^in of marines ’ on 
board the Speedwell, r with a special order 
firom the owners that he was to mess 
with the captain, dOi^Oribes Shelvocke as 
behaving at this time and^through the whole 
voyage in a rude unodif^like manner, more 
becoming a pirate captain of even 

a private ship of was, he says, 

often drunk, quarrel^me, and abusive; ana 
meeting with a Pm^tuguese^ ship near the 
coast of Brazil, he l^isted an ambiguous 
ensign which made ha^ captain believe he 
Was a pirate, and eactorted from him, as 
ransom, a laqfe sutn of money and a jsoifr 
siderable quantity o|, Valuable merchai^Jee. 
At St. Oatkerine^ on the coast of 
he waited ,for a %ipleof months, apparent!^ 
make sure or^not falling in 
Success, ’^ioihj^^ indeed, already 
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of Magellan $ bvxt, according to his the ship ’^vas thrown on shorei wh^re she 
own accotmt, detained by the mutinous became a complete Wrech. That this waa 
tmper of hie crew, the most, unruly set of not attended with much loss of life would 
weals he had known in his thirty years* seem to hare been due to Shelvocke’s pre** 
service as *an officer/ whom he only sue- sence of mind and good seamanship at a 
ceeded in bringuig to order by the assis- % ery critical time. Tlie provisions were foe 
tance of M. dela Jonqui^re, tlie future the mo'st part saved ; but such treasure as 
arttagoniaf of Anson, but at this time on his had been collected was reported to bo lost, 
way home from the Pacific in command of being possibly secreted by Shelvocke, with 
a French ship which had been m the Spanish the exception of eleven hundred dollars, 
service. ^ The story, as told by Shelvocke, is which were divided among the crew as theirs 
utterly incredible, and is said by Betagh to by right of having saved them, 
be absolutely untrue. From the remains of the Speedwell they 

In going round Cape Horn the Speedwell were able to build and rig a small vessel of 
was driven as far south as latitude 61® 30^, about twenty tons, in which, on 6 Oct. 1720, 
and, the weather continuing very bad, an they sailed Irom Juan Fernandez, and after 
incident occurred which has been embalmed a couple of unsuccessful attempts to seize 
in literature by Coleridge in the ‘Ancient some larger ship, they captured the Jesu 
Mariner.' She! voeWs account of it is: 'We Manaoftwo hundred tons burden, which 
all observed that we had not had the sight „the Spaniards offered to ransom for sixteen 
of one fish of any kind since we were coih^ thousand dollars. Under the circumstances, 
to the southward o^he Straits of LeMalfe^^ ho'Wever, the ship was of more value than 
nor one sea-bird, except a disconsolate blaofe ransom, and the Spaniards were dis- 
albatross, who accompanied us for sever^ in the little bark which was given 

days, ho\ ering about us as if he had lost| ^ them. Shelvocke and his crew then went 
himself, till Hatley, my second captain Isle of Quibo fell in with 

imagining from hts colour that it mights Ihe Success, from which they had separated 
some ill-omen, after soihe fruitless attempt^ pill the cho^ of the Channel nearly two 
at length shot tbb qJBatross, not doubting, j before. Chpperton was much dis- 
porhaps, that wqVshould have a fair wind V^iaased with Shelvocke’s conduct, and 
after it * (SHBxVOtkfe, pp, 72-3). Neither ' ‘fished to suspend him from the command, 
fair wind nor the poetic calm, however,,, but was obb^d to forbear as it seemed 
tollowed, Ir was oipwards of six weeks doubtful whether, after the loss of the Speed- 
from the death of the albatross before^ th^ Well, he had any authority o\ er him. He 
sighted the coast of Chili in latitude 4?® 28' call<^ > him, however, to account for the 
south, and during the whole time ^ we had ^owners* property, and ba\ ing examined his 
continual coritra^^nde'Cnd uncomfortable statement, refused to associate with hini 
weather.’ Wor<wffl?^7 had recent)ty unless he and bis crew delivered up th^ 
been reading Shflvocke’s ' Voyage,’ suggested ; money wUch they had, illegally as he main* 
the albatross incident'' tc Coleridge in No- tainea, divided among them. As they re- 
vember 1797. i fused to do this, the ships separated the next 

After dallying qtf the coast for a coupliS^ day, Clipperton very unwillingly supplying 
of months, Shelvocke at last went to J'aatt^ the Jesu Maria with a couple of guns and 
Fernandez, to^ thst Clipperton, aflCJ? some stores of which she was in need. The 
long waitlhgjfiadl^fbtt three months before, ^fuocess shortly afterwards went to China, 
He now went down the coast capturing and, being found unsea worthy, was sold at 
several smair Pti^esp <md among others a Macao. Clipperton and " hia men then 
vessel of a hunonedttdhs burden, ‘laden with divided their booty, which, after putting on 
cormorants' dung the Spaniards call one side the owners* moiety of 6,000/., gav^ 

Ouana, which is from the island of 419 dollars to each able seaman, and 6,285 

tqulque to oultivabe^e Agi or cod-pepper dollars, being fifteen shares, to Clipperton. 
in the vale of Ariee^ PP* l64, 171 ; Bn- The 6,000/. was put on board a homeward-s 
|p. 101). sacking and burning ^ bound Portuguese ship, which was accident^ 

Payt^ ^and leamio^Uhat two or three ally burnt at Eio de Janeiro, and not morii^ 
Spanish ships of war v^re on tW coast, from thp 1,800/. w’-as saved for the ewiwtSj^ 
which^ two different" o^pasiohs he had a Clipperton went home in a m^hant shb^ 
narrow e^pe, Shelved^ unsolved to go back but died in Ireland a few days after h% 
^ 3“%^ Fernandes ar^^alt'^ for a more arrival. 

favouisahie opportunity, ' Shelvocke, meantime, at Sonsoaate, |;aik 

tpillifoy^butafortnighip^ n wh, ,t«ted a fine ship of three hundifed^j^M 
^wit^li^ hen^ sWell«4n^^ named the Santa Familiar e^d 
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formed by the governor that peace had been 
concluded, he hurriedly put to sea with his 
prize. On 16 May 1721 be captured another 
ship named La Concepcion, laden with stores, 
and having on board more than a hundred 
thousand dollars in coin. According to 
Shelvocke’s account, he closed with her be- 
cause he wanted a pilot, the Concepcion 
fired on him as soon as he hoisted English 
colours, and he was obliged to fight in self- 
defence ; and a declaration to this effect he 
compelled the olficers and passengers to sign 
before he allowed them to depart in their 
ship, from which he first removed all that 
w’as valuable to the Santa Familia. He 
now thought it time to return to England, 
and, going north to California, filled up with 
water at a place he calls Puerto Seguro, 
where he noted that the soil was richly auri- 
ferous, and conjectured that very probably 
* this country abounds in metals of all sorts * 
{Voyoffe^ p, 401). It is not a little curious 
that in the account of this disorderly, semi- 
piratical voyage mention should have been^ 
made of the gold of California andtheguand^ 
of Peru a hundred and twenty or a hundred^ 
and thirty years before their modem dis*^ 
covery. On 18 Aug. 1721 the Santa Familia 
sailed for China, and on H Nov. anchored at 
Macao. Thence she went up the river to 
Whampoa, where, after paying harbour 
dues to the amount— as stated— of 2,000/., 
the ship was sold for 700/. There can be 
no doubt that it was a fraudulent arrange- 
ment between Shelvocke and the Chinese 
, officials. According to the accounts kept 
by the steward, the prize-money was then 
divided among the crew, each able seaman 
receiving 1,887 dollars and Shelvocke 11,326; 
in addition to which 10,032 were not ac- 
counted for, nor yet Shelvocke’s share of the 
2,000/. said to have been paid as harbour 
dues. Altogether, it was said, Shelvocke 
made not less than 7,000/. out of the voyage. 
He returned to England in the Oadogan, 
East Indiaman, and landed at Dover on 
80 July 1722. On arriving in London he was 
arrested on two charges of piracy ; first for 
plundering the Portuguese snip on the coast 
of Brazil, and, secondly, for seizing the Santa 
Familia, The capture of the Concepcion 
does not seem to have been mentioned ; and 
on the actual charges he was acquitted for 
want of legal eyidejice. He was also charged 
by the owners with defrauding them, but 
found means to escape from the king’s bench 
prison and to fly the country. * In 1720 he 
published ^ Ai Voyage round the World, by 
the Way of the Groat South Sea, performed 
in the years I7l9, 20, 21, 22 . . (London, 
Svoj;^ 2nd edit, 1767), an interesting and 


amusing narrative, but not to be implicitly 
trusted. In J728 Betagh published ‘A 
Voyage round the World, being an Aocofilhii/ 
of a remarkable Enterprise begun in the 
1719 , . which puts a very different colbuv^ 
on many incidents of tbf^ voyage, and in 
many respects appears more worthy o£credit> 
It is, however, written with muca ill-will, 
and its statements as to Shelvocke’s conduct 
must be received with caution. According 
to it, Shelvocke was still in hiding abroad in 
1728. 

A son, George, who accompanied his fathor 
on the voyage, translated in 1729 Bimieno-^ 
wicz’s ‘ Great Art of Artillery,’ fol. ; in 1736 
contributed to the * Universal History,’ foL ; 
and in 1767 edited a new edit ion of his father’s 
voyage. From 1742 until his death in 1760 
he was secretary to the general post office 
(Gent Mag. 1760, p. 164). 

[All the accounts of the voyage are based on 
Shelvoeke's own narrative, and on Betagh *s. 
Condensed accounts are given by ITams, Kerr, 
And others , the best is ip Burney’s Voyages and 
itoscoveries in the South Soa, iv. 620-63 ] 

J. X. L. 

I SHENSTONE, WILLIAM (1714-1703), 

I poet, bom on IS Nov. 1714, was baptised on 
o Dec. at Halesowen, Worcestershire. His 
father, Thomas, son of William Shenstone 
of Lappal, born in 1686, was churchwarden 
of Halesowen in 1723, and died in June 
1724. His mother, who died in June 1732, 
i^ed 39, was Ann, eldest daughter and co- 
heir of William Penn of Ilarborough Hall, 
Hagley. Shenstone had one brother, Thomas 
(1722-1761), who was brought up as an 
attorney, but never practised. The entries 
of the family in the Halesowen registers date 
back to the reign of Elizabeth (Gra.zi]BB00K, 
Family of Shensime the Poe/, 1890)* 

Shenstohe’s first teacher was an old dame, 
Sarah Lloyd, whom he afterwards celebrated 
in the ^Schoolmistress,’ and he soon acquired 
a great love for books. He was n^xt sent to 
the Halesowen grammar school, and then to 
Mr. Crampton at Soli|^ull. In May 1782 he 
matriculated from Penihroke College, Oxford, 
where he was a contemporary of Dr. John- 
son. About the same tix^e, on the death of his 
mother, Thomas DoliUAA^ rector of Broome, 
near Kidderminster, V^o had married Shen- 
stone’s aunt, Mary' Penn, became his guai> 
dian. When nineteen he wrote a mock* 
heroic poem, ^The Diamond,’ and in 1737^ he 
printed at Oxford, for private circulation, a 
small anonymotjB volume of ^ Poems on varir 
ous Occasions, trritten for the entertainmeni 
of the authorj^sM printed for the amusement 
of a few fridldl^ prejudiced *in his favopf.’ 
This yplume, wkich Shenstone afterwar^^ 
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to suppress, coiftainS the first draft of 
th© ‘ SJchoolmistress.* At Oxford he studied 
n^rj in the company of his friends, Richard 
Jaen [q* v.l Richard Graves [q. v.], and 
whistler. lie took no degree, but kept his 
name on the coll^ books until 1742 (!n ash, 
Worcestershire^ i. o28 seq.) 

In 1741 Shenstone published anonymously 

* The Judgment of Hercules,’ written in the 
preceding year; and in 1742 he brought out, 
also anonymously, a revised version of the 

* Schoolmistress,’ which was now described 

as * written at college, J736.’ In this form 
the poem had twenty-eight stanzas, two of 
which were afterwards omitted; the com- 
pleted poem has thirty-five Stanzas (D’Isbaeli, 
Curiosities of Literature, pp. lie 

published no more poems, except in the ^Col- 
lection of Poems ’ issued by Robert Dodsley 
[q. V.] In the first end third volumes respec- 
tively of that ‘ Collection ’ (1748) were re- 
printed the * Schoolmistress’ and the * Choice 
of Hercules;* the fourth volume (1756) con- 
tained the ^ Pastoral Ballad,’ &c. ; while in 
the fifth volume (1768) the first forty-eight 
pages were devoted to verses written by Shen- 
stone between 1730 and 1760, some of which 
would not have appeared had not Shenstone 
been ill at the time of publication. , A lengthy 
correspondence with Dodsley is in the British 
Museum (Addit. 28959). 

Meanwhile Shenstone lived for a time 
with a relative who was tenant of the Dea- 
sowes, a property bought by Shenstone’s 
grandfather. In 1746, on the death of his 
guardian, he took that estate into his own 
hands, and began wH^at was really his life’s 
work, the beautifying of the grounds, which 
became, in Johnson’s words, ^ a place to be 
visited by tra\ellers, and copied by designers/ 
Shenstone holds an important place in the his- 
tory of English landscape-gardening. With 
his income of 300/, a year, he spent far more 
than was wise in laying out his grounds, and 
w‘as often tfoubled by depression and disap- 
pointments. In 1749 he wrote ; * I lead the 
unhappy life of seeing nothing in the creation 
80 idle as myself/ ^Horace Walpole wrote 
9 f him: < Poor maijl ^ wanted to have all 
the world talk of him|br the pretty place he 
had made, and whicK^^eems to have 
oply^that it might be t^cd of’ {Lettei's, v. 
189); and Gray said that his ^ whole philo- 
sophy consisted'in living against his will in 
retirement, and in a place which his taste 
had Morned, but which he only enjoyed when 
p^pie of note came to see and commend it’ 
IWorks, 1884, iii.344; 28968). 

Jn 1765 he told Graves that mytM ‘cloyed 

wWeisttre’ {A^dit MS, 21imy. fi8). 

^jor iwy years he correspona^ regularly 


with Lady Luxborough, Lord Bolingbroke’s 
sister ; his letters are m the British Museum 
(Addit. MS. 28968), and Lady Lux- 
borough’s letters to him were pnblibhed in 
1776; but the correspondence is, in Wal- 
pole’s words, ‘insipidity itself ^ {^Letters, vi. 
286, vii* 24). Many others of Shenstone’s 
letters are m the ‘ Select Letters ’ collected 
his friend tho actor, Thomas Hull [q. v.] 

f vols. 1778). Amoi^ his other ‘friends were 
illiam Somerville, Joseph Spence (Nicirois, 
Lit. Anecd. ii, 376), James Grainger, who ad- 
dressed to him the second book or the * Sugar 
Cane ’ (Nichols, ZtY. Illustr. vii. 232), and Dr. 
Thomas (afterwards bishop) Percy. The 
correspondence with Percy, in tho British 
Museum (Addit. MS. 28221), shows that 
Percy frequently consulted Snensfono while 
compiling the ‘Reliques of Ancient Eng^ 
Hsh Poetry.’ 

At the beginning of 1763 Shenstone ww 
Sloping to receive a pension, for which appli- 
^tion had been maae to Lord Bute by Lord 
T>>ugbbOroa£^, and he paid a visit to Lord 
Stamford at Enville in connection with this 
^aattejT^ but on his return he caught a chill, 

f “*uch developed into putrid fever, ‘ hastened 
hia unmarried, on 

' Feb, He was buried on the 16th by the 
aide of his brother, in Halesowen church- 
yaid. and an urn was erected to his memoi^ 
In the church. By his will {P.C.C. 91, 
Cessar),made a few days before his death, 
he left the Leasowes and other lands to his 
cousin, Jphn Ilodgetts of Birmingham, for 
life, and then to nis cousin, Edward Cooke 
of Edinburgh, and his heirs for ever, with 
power to sell, preferably to his friends, espe- 
cially the Hon, John Grey, youngest son of 
Lord Stamford. To his cousin, John Shen- 
stone, and his heirs he left his estate at Quin- 
ton, Halesowen, and a house in Birmingham ; 
and his servant, Mary Cutler, received an 
annuity of 80/. The executors were Doda- 
ley, Graves, and John Hodgetts. 

Portraits of Shenstone are prefixed to his 
^Poems’ and to Graves’s ‘Recollections/ He 
was a large^heavy, fat man, shy and reserved 
with strangers \Autohiography of Dr. A, 
Carlyle, p. 370). Dodsley says he was a man 
of great tenderness and generosity, but not 
eai^ly appeased if offended ; he was careless 
jyn his expenditure, and negligent in htrdi;^, 
wearing nis grey hair in a manner then uS|- 
usual. / 

According to Percy, Shenstone ^hsd a 
choice collection of poems preparing for tli# 
press at the time of his death. His writings 
were collected by Dodsley and/publtshed m 
three volumes in 1764-&, thy last volunSib 
consisting of letters whit^l 

tr 
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curiously enough, to be ‘ Bonio of 

111 y chcf.'^-d'nrucrp^' and tlie second of prose 
* rissays oil Men, Manners, and Tilings.’ 
l)odsley contributed a leno’lliy ‘Description 
of the Lf'.asowes’ and a character of the 
po(*t . 

Walpole called Shenstono ‘ that wator- 
griud hard,’ and said he ‘ was labourino' all 
his life to write a perfect song, and, in my 
opinion at. letist, nov(?r once succtH*ded^ (Let- 
/cr.'?. vii. 54, viii. GOO). Most of his verse is 
art llicialand unreal, and lias rightly been for- | 
gotten, but what reraaiiis is of permanent i 
interest. Ho is best known by the ‘ School- 
mistress,’ a burlesque imitation of Spenser, 
which was highly praised by Jolmson and by 
Holdsml t h ( ir<>/*/r.s’,ed. Cunningham, iii. 430 ) ; 
but many will value equally, in its way, the 
neatly turned ‘ Pastoral Dallad, in four parts,’ 
written in 1743, which is suppo.sed to refer 
to the author sdisajipointinont in love, or the 
gently satirical ‘ Progress of Taste,’ showing 
‘ liow great a misfortune it is for a man of | 
Buuill estate to have much taste.’ Burns | 
warmly eulogised Shenstone’s elegies, which 
ar(i also to some extent autobiographical, * 
though it is diliicult to say how far they are j 
sincere. 

1 Jolinson s Lives of the Poets: Graves's Re- I 


I lluntsman,’ aftt?r C. Landseer, 1S40,» ‘The 
(.■lemency of (’tear de Lion,’ after i\. Crosse, 
18o7; and ‘A J^abour of Love,’ after J. 11. 
Dicksee, 18(>3; the last was unable to 
linish on account of tlie failure of his eye- 
.sight. He also executed tor the Art ITniou 
a set of outlines of incidents in Knglish 
history, from designs by various ' 'Lsl s, issued 
in 1847. Shenton was one of the last sur- 
vivors of the able band of engravers in the 
: ])iire line manner who tlourished during the 
lirst half of tliis century, lie died suddenly 
at Camden Town on 15 8ept. 1888. 

IIkNKY CitAWNEK SllEXTON (1825-1848), 

I his eldest son, slndiiid in the schools of the 
’ Koyal Academy and at Rome, and Avas 
: trained as a sculptor by AVilliam Behnes 
e exhibited at the lloyal Academy 
I m 1843 a group of Christ and Mary ; in 1841 
I at the Westminster Hall competition, a 
^ colossal group of ‘The Burial of the Princes 
in the Tower; ’ and in 1845, also at West- 
minster Hall, a statue of Crannier. These 
were Avorks of the highest ])romise, and 
gained much admiration; but the artist’s 
career was cut short, after a hriiT illness, on 
7 Feb. 1846. 

IJis brother, William Kernot Shenton 
(1838-1877), born in June 1838, also became 


collect ions of sonio Particulars in the Life of the 
late William Shenstono, Esq. (which corrects 
Johnson’s account at some points); Boswell’s 
John.son, 1853, pp. 35(3-7> 424-5,485; Temple 
Bar, X. 397 ; Herald and Genealogist, vi, 36G ; 
Wnl pole’s Letters; Gray’s Works ; D’Israeli’s 
Ciiriosilies of Literature, ])p. 400-11; Note.s 
and Queries, 3rd ser. xii. 131, 219, 288, 468, 
Gth .ser. iv. 485, v. 93; Gent. Mag. Ixv. 905, 
Ixvii. 102, Ixxi. 593,lxxiii. 013, 724, Ixxiv. 802, 
Ixxxi, II. 505, Ixxxvii, i. 2tt7 ; Ward’s English 
Poets. Among the Britisli Museum M88. is a 
notebook (»f Slionstone’s, ‘ Remarks on Paradise 
Lost,’ 1735(.\ddir. MS. 28964).] G. A. A. 

SHENTON, HENRY CHAWNER 
(1803-1888), engraver, Avas born at Win- 
chester in 1803, and became a pu])il of Charles 
Warren [q. v.], one of Avhose daughters he 
married. He was at first employed upon 
small book illustrations, from desiffiis by 
kStotliard, [Twins, West all, Corbould, and 
otlu^rs, some of which he exhibited Avdth the 
Society of Britisli Artists betAveen 1825 and 
1832. Subsequently he executed some gootl 
plates on a larger scale, including ‘ The Stray 
Kitten,’ after W. Collins, and ‘The Hermit,’ 
after A. Fraser. For Finden’s ‘ Galli*ry of 
British Art ’ he engraved ‘ A Day’s Sport in 
the Highlands,’ after A. Cooper, and ‘The 
Loan of a Bite,’ after Mulready. Slienton’s 


I a sculptor and exhibited medallion portraits 
i at the Royal Academy from 1857 to 1871. 
! He for a time taught drawing and modelling 
■ in the art. school at the Crystal Palace, and 
j died onH9 April 1877 (Ar/: Journaly 1878). 

! f Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Art Journal, 

I 1806; Art Union, 1840; Athemjeum, 1840, p.72.] 

E. M. O'D. 

SHEPARD. [See also Siiepiiakd, Siiep- 
I HEAKP, Shepherd, Sheppard, and Shep- 

; PEUD.] 

SHEPARD, THOMAS (1804-1849), 
puritan divine, son of William Shepard, 
grocer, Avas born at ’Fowcester, Nortbarapton- 
! sliire, on 5 Nov. 1804, and, aftm* afireliminary 
education in the free school there, proceeded 
to Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Avhoro he 
AA'as admitted a pensioner on 10 Feb. 1819- 
7820. He graduated B.A. in 1823, and com- 
menced M.A. ill 1827. During bi.s residence 
i in the uiiiA’ersity he adopted rigid puritan 
' principles. For a time he resided in the. 
family of Thomas W eld, minister of Tarling, 
F^ssex, and after 1627 became minister or 
lecturer at Earles-Colne, Avliere he stayed 
three years. On 18 Dec. 1830 Shepard was 
summoned to London by Laud, then bishop, 
to answer for his conduct at I'kirles-Colne, 
and Laud forbade the further exercise of 


best-known plates are the three published Shepard’sministry in the diocese of London, 
by tlie Art Union of London; ‘The Tired Shepard next became minister or lecturer at 
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Towcester. Sul)s^‘(]ii<‘ntly lie avus n])})ointwl 
chaplain to 8ir Jticliurd Darly, ot' 

Jiutter (h‘amhe, in the North IJidiiift of York- 
shivo. lit* uftei'wartls r<*coivf?d a cull to the 
ministry at lloddon, Northumberland; but, 
as lit^ ndiised to si bscribeto tin* Thirty-niiH! 
articles, be was silenced by Archbishop Neile. 

In order to ettca])o further porscciition he 
■went to New En^dand, landin<,^ at Host on 
on .‘5 Get. l()3o. He was ordained ]mstor of 
a coTiiiTetj^al ion at Newtown, afterwards called 
(■umiiridge, in February 1035 -(>. He took 
an active ]»art in foiin<iiiit^ Harvard Colh't^'e, 
ami its location at Camhrid^’e was due to I 
him. He likewise interested himself in the I 
estahlishimnit of the Indian mission. He | 
died at Boston on 25 Au^-. 1040. He is 
described as ‘a. poor, weak, pale-complexioned 
man.* He ■was thrice married : first, in 
1032, to Margaret Touteville (d. 1030), a 
ridative of Ins patron, 8ir lOchard Darly; 
seccjiidly, in October 1037, to Joanna {d. 

2 April JO JO), oldest daughter of his early 
friend, T. Hooker; and tliirdiy, on 8 Sejit. 
lt)47, to Hargan^t Boradel. 

As a writfT Sliepard holds high rank 
among puritan divines. His works are: 
1. ‘The Sincere Convert; discov(‘ring the 
paucity of True Believers, and flu* great diffi- 
culty of Saving Conversion,' London, 1041, 

1 2mo, and 1 043), 8vo ; 5th edit. London, 1050, 
8vo, again, 1059, 1072; Edinburgh, 1711, 
12m(); Glasgow, 1734, 12mo; London, 1831,. 
12mo. This work was translated into tlie 
American Indian tongue by John Eliot and 
Grindal liawson, Cambridge (New England), 
1089, 12mo. 2. * The Sound Beleever. Or 
a Treatise of Evangelicall Conversion,’ Lon- 
don, 1045, 8vo ; Edinburgh, 10 15, 8 VO ; Lon- 
don, l(i49, 1053, 1071, 8vo; Aberdeen, 1730, 
l2mo; Boston, 1730, 12iuo. John Eliot 
( 1004-1090) [q. v.J, in a letter to the lion. 
Itubmt Boyle, recommended that this treatise 
also should he translated into Indian at the 
expense of the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel (Bikoh, Life of Boyle, p. 449). 
3. < New Englands Lamentation for Gld Img- 
lands present Errours andDivision.s, and their 
fiMired future Desolations, if not timely pre- 
vented, occasioiKid by the increase of Ana- 
baptists, Rigid Separatists, A ntinom inns, and 
Eamilists,’ London, 1646, 4to. 4. ‘ The clear 
Sun-Shineof the Gospel breaking forth upon 
tlio Indians in New England ; or an lii.s- 
toricallnarration of Gods-wouderful ■^''orkings 
upon sundry of the Indians,* London, 1 648, 
4to, reprinted’ in the ^Collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society,’ 3rd ser. 
iv. 24 (1834), and also in Sabin’s reprints, 
New York, 1865, 4to. 5. ^Certain Select 
Cases resolved, specially tending to the right 
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i ordering of the Heart,’ f^oudon, 1648 12mo 
i and l6508vo: Boston, 1747, 8vo. 6. ^ Theses 
Sahhatiem; or the Doctrine of tJio Sahhatli,* 
L<mdon, KUO 4to, 1650 8vo, 1655 4to. 

The following were jiuhlislied postlm- 
raously : 7. ‘ A Treatise of I Jturgies, Power 
of the Keys, and of matter of the visible 
Church, in answer to Mr. J. Ball,’ London, 
1653 [1652], 4to. 8. * Subjection to (’hrist,* 
j London, 1652, 8vo. 9. ‘The Ihmible of the 
I Ten Virgins o])enod ami applied,’ (idit(.*d by 
I Shepards son Tliomas (see below) and J. 
Mitchell, London, 1660 and 16J)5, fol., 2 vols. ; 
Glasgow, 1796, 8vo, 2 vols. ; I'alkirK, 1797, 
8vo ; Aberdeen, 1853, 8vo. 10. ‘ The J iidiane 
Primer’ [by John Eliot, in English and the 
Massachiisetts-Indian langiuige on opposite 
pages, the English compiled by Shepard], 
Boston (Mass.), 1720, I2mo. 1 1. ‘ Tin* First. 
Prineiple-s of the ()rMcles of God,’ B()ston, 
1747, 8vo. 12. ‘Meditations and Spiritual 
Experiences,* Boston, 1747, 8 vo; hklinhurgli, 
1749, 8vo; Glasgow, 1847, 12mo. 13. ‘My 
Birth and Life, from the original Manu- 
script,* first published by the Rev. Nehemiali 
Adams at Boston in 1832, and re])rinted by 
Alexander Y'oimg in his ‘ (^ironicles of the 
First l*lantcrs of Massachusetts Bay,* Boston, 
1846. His collected work.s, published in 
3 vols. Boston, 1853, 8vo, contain also : 
14. ‘ The Saint’s Je.wel, showing how to apply 
the Promise.* 15. ‘ Jnelfectual IK’aring the 
Word.* 16. ‘Tlie Church Memlau'ship of 
Children and their Right to Baptism.’ A 
manuscript volume of Shepard's works is in 
the library of the ‘ New Enghind Historical 
and Genealogical Society,* Boston. 

Of his children, Thomas Shhcakd (163.5- 
1677), horn iu London on 5 A])ril 1635, 
graduated at Harvard in 165.3, was ordained 
pastor of the church iu (.’liarlestown on 
13 April 1659, and died at Cambridge (Mass.) 
on 22 Dec. 1677. He published ‘ Eye-salve ; 
or A Watchword from Christ unto his 
Churches, Csp. those within Mass., to take 
heed of Aiiostacy, May 15, 1672,’ Cambridge, 
1673, 4to. 

[A Lifa of Shepard, by John A. Albro, which 
appeiirrd originally nt Boston in 1847, is, pre- 
fixed to his collected works, 1858, and is re- 
printed in the Lives of the Chief Fathers of 
New England, vol. iv. (Boston, 1870); see also 
Addit. M88. 5851 p. 48, 5858 p. 257, 5880 f 89 ; 

! Cat. of Boston Atlionfeurn ; Kerinetts Ifegister, 
p. 102; Mather’s lli.st. of New England, iii, 84 
(cliap. V.); pref. to Shej)ard’s Subjoctidn to 
Christ, 1C52; Proc. Soc. Antiq. 2nd scr.xi. 348; 
Allibone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.] T. C. 

SHEPESHEVED, WILLIAM de (/. 

1 320 .^), chronicler, was a monk of t htj Cister- 
cian house of Crokesden, Staffordshire. He 

E 2 
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wroti! a list of I ho Jiames of tlio monks of 
iho liousu aiul chronicles of Jiin^iish liistory 
from 10()() down to Tlieso arc extant 

ill the Cotton. Faust. Ih vi. (i. The 
liandwritinj^’ of tlie annals changes about 
lli'JO. 

[Tanner’s nil>liotheca ; TFarJy’s Descr. Cata- 
logue, iii. lOJ.J JVl. li. 

SHEPHEARD, (i F()ItCF( 1 7rOM812), 

watercoloiir-paintor andeiigra viu*, born about 
1770, was a moinlier of an old Herefordshire 
family. He stiulir‘d in llu^ schools of the 
Royal Academy, and painted rural scenery, 
chietly views in Surrey and Sussex, in wliich 
he introduceil ])h‘asing groups of rustic 
iigures; between IS 11 and IS 11 he exhibited 
works of tills class at the Royal Academy. 
Sheplieard also practised engraving, working 
in a mixed style, and executed, among other 
good prints, ‘Jtmny’ and ‘Louisa,’ a pair 
after |{nnhury, 1795; ‘ Hogs’ and ‘The Fleecy 
Charge,’ after Morland ; and ‘l^ady Hamil- 
ton’s Attit udes,’ liftemi platt‘s after F. Rch- 
berg. He published in 181 4-15 a set of 
‘ Vignette Designs,’ drawn by himself and 
etched by C. M. Bright y. Ho died in 1842, 
aged 72. 

(JkOKGK WaLWYN SllKPilKARD (1804- 
1852), his eldest son, also practised land- 
scape-painting in watercolonrs, and travelled 
much on the continent. In 18d8 he married 
an Italian lady at Florence. From 1837 to 
1851 ho was an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, sending’ chiefly views in France 
and Italy and studies of trees, lie died at 
Jlrigliton on 20 Jan. 1852. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; exhibition cata- 
logues; manuscript list of meinhcrs of tho 
Artists’ Annuity Fund; (rent. Mag. 18d2, i.3l6.] 

F. M. O’H. 

SHEPHERD, AXTOxW (1721-179^, 
Plumian professor of a.stronomy at Cam- 
bridge, elder son of Arthur Shepherd, waV 
born at Kendal in 1721, was admitted to St^ 
John’s College, Cambridge, 27 June 1740, all 
the age of nineteen, graduated FhA. in 1743,1 
M. A. (from Christ s College) in 1747, B.D, in- 
1701, and J).D. in 1706. He took holy orders 
and held a long succession of livings — East- 
ling, Kent, 1745 to 1752; Croxton, near 
Thetford, from 21 Jan. 1750; Bourne from 
30 March 1758 to 1763; and Barton Mills 
from 1778. He was fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege from 9 Jan. 1747 to 22 Nov. 1783. He 
had (December 1765) a lease of the tithes of 
Burnham Westgate, out of which arose a 
lawsuit which lasted twenty years. He was 
appoiht^ed sole tutor at Christ’s in 1708, but 
entrusted his duties as lecturer to W. Paloy 
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and J. Jjavv, who, how(‘ver, did not obtain 
a very fair share of tlu; tuition fees till 
1772. 

Meanwhile Shepherd had devoted himself 
to astrononi}'. He was elected Plumian pro- 
fessor of ast ronom y at (hinfijridge in 1 7 00, and 
F.R.S. in 1703. In 1708 lie wai^appointed 
master of mechanics to his majesty, doubt- 
less owing to the influence of Jolin Alonf- 
ngu, fourth earl of Sandwich [q. v.j, whose 
favour he liad secured (Camhric/f/c CliVimirle, 
28 May 1 708 : cf. Paley’s ‘ Life ’'bv hh I’alev, 
Work'>^ of jr, Paley, 1825, i. 80 1 ; and 
Meadlky’s Memoirs of W.Paley); and in 
1772 wrote tho pndace to llio quarto volume, 
‘Tables for correcting the ajiparent Distance 
of the Moon and a St ar from the etfect s of 
Refraction and Parallax,’ which was ])uh- 
lished by ordtu* of tho commissioners of 
longitude. In 1770 Shejiherd published tlio 
syllabus of a course of lectures on exjuu-i- 
mcntal philosophy, given at Trinity C<d- 
lege. 

In July 1777 he was made canon of 
Windsor, and strenuous eflbrts were made 
to eject him, as a pluralist, from his 
fellowsliip at (hirist’s College (cf. Cat. Cam- 
hridye Vniv, MSH. pp. 300*, 3(31, 3>02). Ht^ 
resigned the fellowship six yinirs later. 
Frances Burney describes him as ‘prodigiously 
tall and stout’ and as ‘dullness itsidf;’ hut 
it is said that Captain Cook named an island 
‘aftor-his friend, Dr. Shepherd’ (7i>//7///hV//7/ 
of Frances Barney^ 1768-78, ed. Ellis, 1889, 
i. J09, 200, 282), He was credited witli ‘ a 
taste for wine and music,’ but lui ‘ did not 
shine more in music than he did in astro- 
nomy ’ (Ntckols, Illustrations of Lit. vi. 077, 
and Lit. Anecdotes, viii. 395). He died at 
his house in Dean Street, Soho, on 1 5 J une 
1796. There is a painting of liim in tho 
library of tho university of Cambridge, by 
Vandeiqniyl, and a bust of liim in the library 
of Trinity College. v 

[Authorities cited; information has been 
courteously supplied by tlie niastor of CJirist’s 
College, the bursar of St. John’s Colleger, and by 
Mr. W. W. R. Ball of Trinity College ] 

ri; F. B. 

SHEPHERD, GEORGE (/.1 800 -1830), 
watercolour-painter, enjoyed a considerable 
reputation in his day as a topographical 
artist, painting views in various parts of 
England, but chiefly in the metropolis. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy from 1800 
t'9 1829, and with the Society of British 
Artists from 1827 to 1830, when his name 
diipappears. Shepherd was one of the 
draughtsmen employed upon Clarke’s ‘ Archi- 
tecitura Ecclesiastica Londini, or Graphical 
Suirvey of the Churches of London, South- 
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wark, and WoPtminsttT,’ 18 H) ; Wilkinsons 
‘ hruulina llhistrata/ 1808; Troland’s ‘His- 
tory ol* tlu* C( nnty of Kont,’ l8:29-dO; ‘The 
Andiituct oral Ant i(juitios of ( Ireat Britain ; ^ 
and ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ He 
also drew some the illustrations to the 
‘ J'luropean Magazine.’ Tlie Craco collection 
of liOndo.i topography, now in the British 
Museum, contains many of his drawings. 

(Jkok jk Srnxi^v Shepukri) (r/. 18o8),liis 
son, ])raetis(*d watercolour-painting in the 
saim; style, but his works wore more arti'^tic 
in treatment ; tlnw were mainly topographi- 
cal views, t)Jit also included rustic subjects 
and still life. He exhibited at the Boyal 
Academy and Suffolk Street from 18.‘{() to 
1S:17, and with the New Watercolour 
Soci(‘iy, of wliich In^ was eh'cted a member 
in l8.‘t:i, from that year until his death in 
J 808. 

Tiio.m\s IIosArRR SiiEiuiintn (Jl. 1825 • 
18-10), pro]):il)ly a brother of (leorge Sidney'’ 
Sliepherd, paifited (‘xclusively views of streets 
and old buildings in London and other cities, 
wliicdi 1 m‘ e\ecut(‘d with great triit h and accu- 
racy. ll(i dr('W the whole of the illustrations 
for tlie following topographical works: ‘Me- 
tropolitan Iiiiprovenients, or liondon in the 
NineteeTith (hmtury,’ 1827; ‘London and 
its Ihivirons in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
J820; ‘ Modern Athens displayed, or Edin- 
burgh ill the Nineteenth Century,’ 1820; 
‘Views of Batli and Bristol,’ 1820-31; 

‘ London Interiors, with their Costumes and 
Ceremonies,’ 1811-3; and ‘A Picturesque 
Tour oil the Uegeiit’s (hinal.’ Sheplicrd was 
largely emjdoyed by Frederick Crace [q. v.] 
ill making watercolour views of old hiiild- 
iiigs in Tjoudon previous to their demolition, 
and some liuiidrods of these are in the Crace 
collection in the British Museum. 

[Ketlgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Universal Cat. 
of iiooks on Art; exhibition catalogues.] 

F. M. OT). 

• 

SHErHERI),.T()ITX (/. 1 550), musician, 
horn pnibably about 1521, was in 1542 ap- 
pointed instriietor of the choristers and or- 
ganist, at ^lagdalen College, Oxford, lie 
resigned in 1513, but resumed the post in 
1545. In 1517 he was paid 8/. as teacher of 
th(^ boys for one year, and other sums for 
repairing the organ and providing various 
church furniture, vestments, and books. He 
then nisigned again; but in 1 548 he supplied 
twelve music-books, for which he was paid 5^, 
From 1549 to 1551 he was fellow of the col- 
legi‘. He }»robably t hen entered Edward Vi’s 
Chapel Uoyal (cf. Hawkins, Hist, of Music), 
On 21 April 1551 Shepherd supplicated for 
the degree of Mus. Doc. Oxon., Mia ving been 


a student in music for the space of twenty 
years ; * hut his ])etition was a])pnrently not 
granted. He reajipears in records of 
Magdalen College for 1555, but in a very un- 
favourable light. He had drag'ged a hoy ‘ in 
vinculis’ from Malmesbury to Oxford, pro- 
bably for impressment as a chorister, and was 
puldicly n'primandcd by the viceqiresideiit 
on 2 and 15 .luiio. The last, refermice to 
him is on the followMUg 15 Dec*., when Im 
was paid 20s. for some songs. 

In the manuscript writt(‘n by Thomas Mul- 
liner (q. v.], the musician is described as 
‘Master Sheppard of tlu* qu(‘eues chappell ;’ 
hut he is not meiitioiu'd in the clu.*(nu‘-l)Ook 
{Cffifiih'/i &)ricti/s 1872), which 

begins in 15()L He was jirohahly still alive 
in 15()3, ns an antluun by him, M) Lord of 
llo.sts,’ is included in the a])])endix to tho 
four-voiced setting of the ‘ Fsalter ’ ])uhlished 
by John Day in that year. An-itln'r antlu^m 
by him, ‘ Sulmilt yourselves one to another,' 
was printed in Day s ‘ C(‘rtaym^ notes . . . 
to be sung at tlie morning, communion, and 
evening praier’ (1590), and ‘Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and (Virnmunion S(’t forth in 
four parts ’ ( J 595). Tall is’s ‘ [ gi ve you a tmw 
commandment,’ from the same publications, 
lias also been erroneously ascribed to Shep- 
herd, and was reprinted with his nanu* in 
the ‘Parish Choir’ (1847). In Barnard’s 
‘Selected Church Muslck’ ( 1941 ) is another 
anthem in two .sectiems, ‘ Haste The.t>’ and 
‘ But let all,’ by Sh(‘pliord ; and in some* 
seventeenth-century choir-books at Durham 
(one of which set. is now in the British 
Museum as Addit. MS. 30479) he is crediti'd 
with the fine anthem still in ust*, ‘O Lord, 
the Maker of all things,’ which Barnard as- 
cribed to William IMundy, but Aldrich and 
Boyce to King Henry from whose 

‘Prymer’ the words were taken. 

A large number of unpublished works by 
Shepherd are preseTved in catlunlral choir- 
hooks and in manu.scripts at Buckingham 
Palace, the British Museum, tlu* Uoyal (’ol- 
lege, and Christ Church, Oxford. They are 
mostly to Latin words, and are nearly all 
vocal. But t here is n song with luti* accom- 
paniment in Brit. Mas. Addit. MS. 1900; 
a pa van and a galliard for the lute in the 
Christ Church MSS., and some short organ 
‘Versus’ in Mulliner’s book are purely in- 
strumental. Addit. MS. 29249 contains 
works by Sh(?plierd arranged for tlie lute. 

Shepherd’s most important works are four 
mnsse.s pri'served in Addit. MSS. 17802-5, 
with four alleluias and t(m motets. One of 
the masses is. constructed on a .secular tune, 

‘ We.stern wind, why dost thou blow ?’ which 
has been also used for masses by Tye and 
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TavtM-iiDr ill the .same net of part-book.s. As 
tlie.^e are the only known instances of masses 
hy Knglish composers ujion a secular tlieme, 
it is prohalile that they were composed at 
tin; same time and in fricmdly emulation. 
Another mass, ‘ Cantate,’ is in the part-books 
at the music scjhool, ()xford. All these 
maHwS(*s he^in with the ‘Gloria,’ and contain 
no ‘ Kyrie eieison.’ A .separate ‘ Kyrie’ by 
Siu'plu'rd in Addit. MSS. .‘30480-4 is called 
by the eopyist *tlie best soiipj-t* in Knj^land.’ 
Addit . iMSS. lol 0(), and .‘31. ‘300 contain 
Anglican church mu.sic by Shepherd. There 
are tliirty-iiiiie JiUtin motets and an anthem 
by Shepherd at ( ‘lirLst ( ‘hiirch. Several otliers 
are in J3ahl win’s mannscri])t at Buckingham 
Palace, amoufj- them an anthem ‘ Steven fir.st 
after (Jlirist,’ a very wejik production, which 
jrawkins unfortunately sele(rted for publica- 
tion in bis ‘ JJistory of Music.’ Burney 
naturally objected to .such a misreprcseuta- 
tiou of Shejilu'rd’s ])owers. But the worst 
faults which Burney adduced in the com- 
position prove n])on collation with Bald- 
win’s manuscript, to he duo to a misprint in 
Hawldns. Burney by way of reparation 
printed an ‘ bisurientes’ by Shepherd, from 
the Ghrist (’hurch ])art-books, and on the 
strength of it ])ronounc(‘d Shejiherd the best 
compo.ser of Henry Viri’s roi|Tn (cf. Ambiio.s, 
Goichiohtc der Mudk, ed. Kade, iii. 458, 4()0, 
who, howev(‘r, did not notice that ‘Shop- 
hard,’ as Hawkins spelt the name, was the 
same as Shepherd). 'Idui appendix to Haw- 
kins’s ‘ History ’ contains a short but charm- 
in ‘ Poynte ’ by Shepherd, from the Miiliiner 
manuscript. 

Morley (Plamp and Easui Inf rod uHion 'to 
Tract wall Mu.dc.kc^ 1597, p. 151) reckons 
Shepherd with Payrfax', Taverner, W. 
Mundy, Tye, 'J'allis, Vv iiy t e, und Byrd, as the 
‘famou.s Englislimen nothing inferior to the 
best masters on the coijtiueiit.’ Shepherd, 
who was probably born after 1520, must, 
liowever, be reckoned amoii«y lie Elizabethan 
rather than the pre-Ileformation musicians, 
and was liurdly ecpial to .s0Veral composers 
of the more advanced period 

I KIoxjitu’h 'Re<j:i.sters of Magdalen Collejre, 
vol. ii. ; Wood’s Fasti Oxoniong'*s, col. 709 ; Haw- 
kins’s History of Music, c. 70, 113, and appen- 
dix ; I3urney’.s General Histop) of Music, ii.505, 
587, iii. 4 43; Groves DicriQ^ary of Music and 
Music*ian.s, ii. 422, iii. 271, 486; Woilo’s De- 
scriptive Catalogue of the MuisicLoan Exhibition 
of 1885, p. 160; D.ivey’s Ih'.story of English 
Music, pp. 135, 148, 166; MSS. and works 
quoted.] H. I). 

SHEPHERD, .rOHN (1759 1 805), divine, 
son of liichard Shepherd of Uoderthwaite, 
Cumberland, was born in 4 759 at ]3eckermet 
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in Cumberland. Hc^ received his education 
at Arthuret, near .Longlown, und in No- 
vember 1777 matriculated at (Queen’s College, 
Oxford. He graduated B.A. in 1781 and 
AF.A. in 1787. In 1782 he took dt^acon’.s 
orders, in 1785 was ordained prie.st, and 
early in 1785 obtained the curacy of Pad- 
dington, London. Through his exertions the 
church was rebuilt between 1788 and 179J. 
In 1797 lie brought out the first volume of 
bi.s ‘ Critical and Practical Elucidation of the 
Book of Common Prayer.’ , The first edition 
was exhausted before tlu^ second A'olumo was 
ready fort lie prcs.s. A scjcoiid edition of the 
first volume wa.s prepared and issued wit h t he 
first edition of the second in 1798. In 1799 
Bislioj) ]3eilby Portens (q. v. ] conferred on 
him the jierpidiml curacy of Ihittiswick in 
E.ssex. He died at Stisted on 2 May 1805. 
In 1785 he married Eranciis, niece of his 
guardian, .John BeTi.son of Figivmont, Cum- 
berland. At the time of his de.atli lu^ was 
engaged on a third volume of his ‘Elucida- 
tion,’ but it was never published. .A til’tli 
edition of the first volume and a fuurlli 
of the .second appeared in 1850. 

[Memoir by Eliza Shoi)herd in tin* 3rd edit ion 
of vol. i. of the FdnoidHtioii ; Fjister’s Alumni 
Oxon. (later series) ; Cient. Mag. LStJO, i. 4!)1.] 

E. 1. (;. 

SHEPHERD, JAIKE (/. 1548-1554), 
poet., born at Colcliesler in Essex, is called 
by Bale and otJiers ‘ Opilio,^a latinised form 
OT his surname. J3ale considered his ])oetry, 
which was chicliy of a satirical character, 
not inferior to 81cel ton’s {Scrifdorn7)t llhis- 
triUm Majoris liritannife Catalu</vs, ed. 1 557- 
1559, p. 1 09). J le may with great probaliility 
be identified with a certain ‘ Doctor Luki*,’ a 
physician of Colman Street, and a friend of 
Edward Underhill fq. v.J and otlier early re- 
formers. According to Strype, Luke was 
impri.soned in tlie Fleet in Henry VIH’s 
reign for some of his pamphlets {Acriesia.slical 
Alcmorlals, 1822, u. i, 181 -.3). In 1548 he 
publislu'd a poem entitled ‘ .Tohu Bon and 
the Mast Person,’ printed by .Tohn Day, an 
extremely powerful satire directed against 
the real presence. It was reprinted in fac- 
simile, by .1. Smeeton, in 1807 from the only 
copy extant, formerly in tlu^ po.ssession of 
Richard For.stcr, and in 1852 it was edited 
for the Percy Society by William Henry 
Black {Early English Poetry, vol.xxx.) It is 
iivtbe form of a conversation (in 104 rhym- 
ing lines) ‘ more resembling tlie religions 
plays of .Tohu Bale than the poetry of Skel- 
ton.’ Sir Jolin rTre.sham, lord mayor of 
London in 1547-8, was much incensed by 
the accounts given him of the book, and de- 
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termined to imx)risoii John Day tlio printor, 
but after perusing a copy, which Underhill 
showed hi in,’ he came; to the conclusion that 
it was ‘ hot he jiythio and mory/ and siif- 
ierod Day to depart unpiinislied. Luke, 
however, appear^ to liave been incarcerated 
ill the Fleet for a second tinn‘, in the reign 
of Mary,*'!)!! account of this book, lie was 
the author of several other anonymous con- 
troversial pamplilets, and, according to War- 
ton, of a translation of some psalms, piih- 
lished about \C>C)L (7//**^ English Eoctrt/j iii. 
‘^( 31 ). 

[Black’s Introduction ; Nichols’s Narratives of 
the Keforuiation (Caind. Soc. Piihl. 18o0), ])p, 
171-2, ; Ilolinshed’s Chroniel(', 1587, iii. 

7108; Brydgcs’.s Oeiisura Litoraria, v. 277-80; 
Ames’ .s Typogr. Antiq. od. llerliert, 1785, i. 
(319-20; Uitson’s Jiibliograpliia I’oetica, 1802, 
p. .330.] E. I. O. 

SHEPHERD, RTOHAllD (17B2?- 
1800), ver.sili(‘r and th(K)logian, horn about 
J7d*2, son of Henry Sheplun d {d. 1761), \dcar 
of iMareham-le-h'en, Lincolnshire, matricu- 
lated from Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
on 1 Dec. 1740, at the age of sev(*nte(>n. lie 
graduated D.A. 175:3, M.A. 1757,11.1). 1705, 
undD.D. 1788, and was elected probationary 
fellow of his college in 1 760. Ills first inten- 
tion was to follow a military life, but he 
took orders in the English cliurch. After 
residing for many years at Oxford, he became 
chaplain to Thomas Thurlow [q.v.], suc- 
cessively bishop of Lincoln and Durham, by 
whoso nomination he was instalkvl on 
426 .July 1786 in the archdeaconry of Bed- 
ford. In 1788 he was Buiupton lecturer at 
Oxford, piililishing his h;ctures as M i round 
and Credibility of the Christian Religion,’ 
1788. ‘ Additional Dis(;ourses ’ thereto were 

pub]i.shed by him in 1792, and three were 
republished by his son inl84v8, with the title 
* Salvation is of the .Tews.’ By the gift of 
Ijord-chancellor Thurlow he was instituted 
in 1792 t?) the rectory of Wotherden and 
Ilelmingham in 8ullblk, and held these 
])referments until his death at Wetherden, 
on 3 .Jan. 1809, in his seventy-eighth year. 
Tie had been elected F.R.8. on 10 May 
1781. 

The numerous works of Shepherd included, 
in addition to sermons and charges: 1. ‘ Ode 
to Love ’ (anon.), 1756 ; tliis was afterwards 
reissued under tlic fitlo of ‘ The Philologist.’ 

2. * Review of a Free Enquiry [by Soame 
Jenyris] into the Nature and Origin of Evil ’ 
(anon.), 1759 ; 2nd ed. 1768. S. ‘Odes, De- 
scriptive and Allegorical’ (anon.), 1761, 

4. ‘The Nuptials, a didactic t’oem in three 
books’ (anon.), 1761. 5. ‘Hector, a dra- 
matic Poem ’ (anon.), 1770. 6. ‘ Bianca, a 
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Tragedy,’ 1772 (most of the above were 
re])rinted in ‘ Miscellanies,’ 2 vols. .1776). 

7. ‘Ihdlections on Materialism, addressed to 
Priestley; by Pliihiiethes Rusticans,’ 1779. 

8. * Examination of th<5 Sociiiiaii Uxpositiou 

of the Prefatory X'erses of St. .lohn’s Cosjud,’ 
1781. 9. ‘ .Essay on Educatio]i, in a Ltdter 

to William JoiU's/ 1782. 10. ‘ I’olvieiuis’s 

Stratagems of War,’ translated from the 
original Greek. 1793; this had lain in his 
desk for more than thirty y(\irs, when Lord 
Cornwallisadvisedits j)iiblication. 1 L‘ Nole.s 
on the Gospel and Epistles of St. .lohn,’ 
1791); new ed. 1841, edited by liis son. 
12. ‘ The new Boetliius; r)r of t he (Consola- 
tion of Christianity,’ 180(). 1;3. Mleligious 

Union perfective, and the suppf)rf- of (.‘ivil 
Union’ (anon.), 1807. 14. ‘ No False Alarm, 
or a Sequel to Religious Union,’ 1808. 

[Foster’s Aliinnii Oxon. 1715-188G ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anecdotes, li. 328 -9, 3(31 ; Goat. Mag. 1809, 
i. 91-2; llalkettfiml Laing’s Aiiou. Lit. pp. 1089, 
17G1, 1802-3, 2109, 2183, 2194.] AV. P. 0. 

SHEPHERD, RICHARD HERNE 
(1842 -1895), bibliographer, horn at CJielsea 
early in 1842, was a younger son of Samuel 
Shepherd, F.S.A. IDs grandfather, Richard 
Herne Shepherd (1775 -1850), was from 1818 
to 1848 a well-known ‘revivalist ’ ])reacher 
at the Uanolagh Chajad, (^helsea, and pub- 
lished, l)esid(‘s sermons and dc'votional works, 
a volume of meditative verse entitled ‘Ga- 
therings of Fifty Years’ (1843). 

TJie younger Richard was educated largely 
at liome, dcjveloped a taslofor litt‘ra(ure, and 
published at the age of sixteen a c()])y of 
verses entitled ‘ Annus Moriens ’ (1858 ). In 
1861 he ivssiied an essay on ‘The Stdiool of 
Pantagruel,’ in wdiich ho traced ‘Panta- 
gnielism ’ in England from RochesU^r to 
Sterne. Siibsecpiently ho edited booksellers’ 
editions of the chivssics, including .Rlake’s 
‘ Poems ’ (1868 and 1 871 ), Sbelley’s ‘ .1 *oems ’ 
(1871 ), T..amb’s ‘ Poetry for (yhildnm ’ ( 1872 
and 1878), Chapman’s ‘Works’ (1874), 
Lamb’s ‘Works’ (1875), Ebonozer .lones’s 
‘Poems’ (1879), Poe’s ‘Works’ (1884), 
Dickens’s ‘ Speeches ’ ( 1 884 ), J )ick(‘ns’s ‘ Plays 
and Poems’ (1885), and Shelley’s ‘Prose 
Works’ (1888). In 1899 he published 
‘Translations from Beaudelairo’ (reissued 
1877, ]2mo); in J 873 lie printed, witJi notes, 
Coleridge’s forgotten tragedy ‘ Gsorio,’ and in 
1875 ‘The Lover’s Tale ’(of 18.33) and other 
early uncollected poems of Tennyson (un- 
earthed from albums and periodicals). I'ifty 
copies w’ere privately printed in 1875, but 
the volume was suppressed by injunction in 
the court of chancery. In 1878 he published 
Mrs. E, Barrett Browning’s ‘ Earlier Poems ’ 
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wil hoiit 1 he n«?.sont of tlu^ ^vrit(^r’sliving repre- 
vws, Avlio warmly resented Ijis action. 
Ill lilt; like character t>f literary chiUdnnier, 
lie prepared (‘ilitioiis in tin; sumo year of the 
‘.Juvenilia' of Lon^del low ami Moore : and 
‘Sultan Stork,’ a vtiluim* of juvenile pi(‘ces 
hy Thackeray, in 18iS7. In 1878 there ap- 
peared an u^’ivealile ])asticcio of biographical 
and hihIiograj)liical gossij) in his ‘ Walton- 
iaiia.’ Next yt>ar ht' obtained 150/. damages 
from the ‘ Athmucum ’ nowspajier for an ‘in- 
jurious rt'view ’ of his revised edition of 
Lamb’s ‘ Po(‘trv fjr eiiildrtm.’ In l8tSl he 
issued a dull ‘ Memoir of I'liomas (\rlyle,’ 
some, passages in which had to be cancelh'd. 
3J<\‘inwhih‘ lit' closely sludital modern biblio- 
graphy, and prepart^d bibliographical accounts 
of lluskin (I87lt), Dickens (1880, revised 
1881), Thackeray (1881, revised 1887 and 
appendetl to ‘ Sultan Stork (airlyle (1881), 
Mr. A. (’. Swinburne (188.3 and 1887), 
and Tennyson (issut'.d posthumously in 1800, 
being an ('xpansioii of ‘ Teunysouiana,' 1866 
and 1870). lie died in London on 15 July 
1805. At tli(‘ time of his death he was pre- 
paring a hibliegrapliy of Coleridge for ‘ Notes 
and (^uf‘ries,’ to wliich he was a frequent 
contributor. 

[Moineir of the Rev. R. II. Shepherd, hy his 
sons, ISot (with })ortrait); Shepherd’s Biblio- 
graphy of Tt'iuiysoii, 18i)6 (prefatory note); 
Times. 30 July 1805; Atlieiifeuni, 1878, 1879, 
1881, and 1805 ii. 323.] T. S. 

SHEPHERD, Sir SAMUEL (1760- 
1840), lawyer, ]>t)rii on 6 April 1760, was 
tlie sou of a jewtJler in London, a friend of 
(Jarrick, and a dabbler in ])Oetrv. An epi- 
gram hy the father is quoted in the ‘ Oentle- 
luan’s Magazine,’ 1805, i. 110. The boy was 
at tlic Merchant Taylors’ school from 1773 
to 1774, and was then at a school at Chis- 
Avick, proliahly tliat of Dr. William Hose. 
In .Inly 17 7t) he Avas entenjd at the Inner 
Temple, Avliere In* hecanie pupil of Serjeant 
Charles Runningtoii [q. a'.'I, a\'1io maiTied his 
sist(;r ill 1777. On '21] Nov. 1781 he was 
called to the bar. 

Shepherd Avent the liome circuit, and soon 
acquired a considerable practice both on 
circuit and in the court of common pleas. 
Lord Maiisfidd complimented him, liuller 
gave him sound advice, and fvenyon re- 
marked ‘h(; had no rubbish in liis head.’ 
AVith Erskiiie hf‘ spent many long A’acations 
in ti*aA"el. About 1796 he began to suffer 
from (h‘afness, ami this infirmity increa.sed 
as years jiassed away. In 1703 he declined 
the dignity of king’s counsel, but he Avas 
created serjeant-at-law in lOaster term 1796, 
and in the folloAving Trinity term became 1 


king’s Serjeant. On the diaith of Serjeant 
Oockell he rose to be king’s ancient ser- 
jeant. . . ^ 

j The Ih'inci; of Wales made Shepherd his 
• solicitor-general in June 1812, and about 
I Christmas 1813 he Avas aj, 'pointed solicitor- 
; general to the crown. He was knighted on 
I 11 May 1814, and in tlu; springs- of 1817 
j Avas made atlorney-general. Prom 11 April 
. 1813 to Juno 1819 he sat in parliament for 
' Dorchester. In the House of Commons he 
I brought in tlu; foreign enlistment hill, and 
the hill abolishing ‘ tlie Avager of battle and 
j the right of appeal in felony.’ In tlie law 
j courts his chief cases Avere the prnsec\ition 
j ill .June 18J7 of .James W’atson (J7t)6 1838) 

; [q. V.] for high treason at Lhi; S})a Fields 
; meeting in the previous December {Sfafe 
Tnala^ xxxii. 26-56), and that of Richard 
Oarlile f((. v.] for publishing I^iine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason.^ 

By common consent ShepluM’d Avas a sound 
hiAvyer, Avho ])ut for his physical defect 
I could ha\'C filled to general satisfadinn the 
highest positions in his profession. lie re- 
i fused the two offices of chief justice oftlio 
I king’s bench and of the common ])loas, wliich 
I became vacant in the long vacation of 1818, 

I as he had madt; u]) his mind ‘ never to ac- 
; cept a judicial ollicc; inv'olving the trial of 
I prisoners.’ ’Fhe objeeJiou did not a])])ly to 
the post of lord cliief baron of the court of 
excht*quer in Scot bind, which lie held from 
June 1819 to February 1830. He avus raised 
to the privy council on 23 July 1819. 

Shepherd hecame A^ery popular in Edin- 
j burgh society, and was on terms of close in- 
1 tiinacy Avith Sir Walter Scott, Avho praises 
j ‘ the neatness and precision, cJosencss and 
i truth ’ of his conversation, the perfect good 
I humour and suavity of liis manner, ‘ Avith a 
I little warmtli of temper on suitable occa- 
' sions.’ Scott ncATr saw a man so patient 
I under such a distressing malady. Ill-li(*alth 
I forced Shepherd to resign his pi^st in 1830, 

I when he retired, to the deep rcgn;t of Edin- 
burgh society, to a cottage at Streatlcy in 
Berkshire, where he OAvned a small propi'rty. 
For the last three years of his life he was 
blind. He died on 3 Noa". 1840, and Avas 
buried in the churchyard of Streath;y, Avhere 
a monument was erected to liis memory. 
Ijord Campbell praises his knowledge of Eng- 
lish literature. He aiul his friend AVilliam 
Adam, lord chief commissioner of the jury 
court, ])resented in 1834 to the Bannatyne 
Club, of Avhich they Avere members, a volume 
of the ‘Ragman Rolls’ (1291-1296). He was 
also a member of the Blair- Adam Club, of 
which AVilliam Adam and Sir Walter Scott 
Avero leaders, and joined in the club’s annual 
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excursions ; but bis alarm at the Scotch ‘ crags 
and precipi{;es ’ once drciw from Scott a tirade 
against cockneyism. A portrait of him was 
publiNhed on iid April ISiii by J. D. Mont- 
ague of Southwark. 

lie married, in ‘,783, a Miss White, whom 
Scott pronouncfal ^ fine and lidgety.’ She died 
at Hyde i'ark Ttu-race, London, on :24 March 
1 833, aged 7 1. Their son, Henry John Sliep- 
herd ( 1783 y~ I800), bencher of l/mcoln’s Inn 
(K.C. 1 83 1 ), recorder of Abingdon, and com- 
missioner of bunkru])ts, was author of ^A 
Summary of the Law relating to tlio b]lec- 
tion of Members of l*arliament,’ 18:^5; 3rd 
edit. and of ‘ Pedro of Castile,’ a poem, 

1838. He died at Cavershani, near Oxford, 
on IJI May In15 {(xnii. Minj. 187)5^ ii. J08). 
He married, oil 1 1 April 1808, Lady ^lary 
(1777 1847), sia*oud daughter of Neil Prim- 
rose, third earl of Rgsobery. She was author 
of thre<^ pliilosophical treatises. The niece 
of Sir Samuel was the first wife of his inti- 
mate friend John Singhdon Copley (after-* 
wai’ds Lord Lyudhurst) [q. v.] 

[Tijiw Mag. XXV. 289-310 (by Jf. J. Shepherd, 
a few copies '*triiek otlbseparalcly) ; Gent. Mag. 
1833 i. 37s, ISU i. 3L5; Scott’s Letters, ii. 
350; Seott's Journal, i. 51, 57-8, ii. 330; 
Lockhart’s Seott, v. 22-3, 80-1, vl. 167-8, 
323, vii. 127, 208; Uoliinson’M Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School, ii. 137; Woolrych’s Serjeants, ii. 
813-10; Martin’s I/yndliurst, p. 155; Caiiip- 
bcll’s Lord Chancellors, viii. 10; Camphell’s 
Chief Justices, iii. 89, 289 ; Life of Lord Chiinp- 
bell, i. 199; Douglas’s Peerag(3 of Scotland (181 3), 
ii. 406.1 W. P. C. 

SHEPHERD, WlLLfA.M (17(18-1847), 
dissenting minister and politician, was born 
in Liverpool on 11 Oct. 17(18. His father, 
a respectable trade.sman, took an active part 
in the political life of that town, of which 
he was a freeman, and di(»d in 1772. His 
mother, Elizabeth {d, 1787), wa.s daughter 
of Ikmjamiii Mather, dissenting minister at 
Over Harwell, Under the supervision of his 
uncle, Tatlock Alather (//, 1785), minister of 
a prcsbyt(U’ian ( Unitarian) congregation at 
Raiiiford, near Prescot, William Avas suc- 
ce.ssively educated at Holden’s academy near 
llainford from 177(1 to 1782, by the Rev. 
Philip Holland [q. v.] from' 1782 to 1785, at 
the dissenting academy at Ha vent ry from 
1785 to I78S under Dr. Thomas Belsham 
[q. V.], and at the New College, Hackney, 
from 1788 to 1790 under Belsham, Kipiiis, 
and Price. On the comphdioii of his aca- 
demic coiirs(5 in 1790 he became tutor to the i 
sons of the llev. John Yates of Toxteth Park 
chapel, Liverpool, and while thus engaged 
made the acquaintance of William Roscoe 
[q.v.], who greatly influenced his tastes and i 


character. In 1791 he became miiiLster of 
the presbyterian (iinitarian) chapel at Outi*- 
acre, near Livcwpool, and on marrying ne.\t 
year Erancc.s, daughter of Robert Nicholson, 
mercliant of JJvei])ool, moved to the old jiar- 
j .sonage, ^The Nook,’ Oatt*acro. Tlu'Vti he 
j opened a school, which he bmg carrii‘(l on 
j Avit 1 1 grea t su(*ct‘s.s . A n e nt 1 1 u s iu st f > r c i v i I 
I and religious liberty, he in May 1791 Avent 
to London to visit his friend ami collegt' com- 
panion at ll.'ickuey, .Teremi.'ih Joyce jq. v. ', 
who had been committed to llie ’Power on a 
trea.somihle charge. Whim the Lev. Hilbert 
Wakefield [q. v. | Avas seiitenci'd iu 1799 to 
two years’ imprisonimuit, Shcplicnl took 
charge of his son and eldest daughter, lu'siib's 
visiting Wakelield in Horcliesler gaol. On 
27 May 1799 he Avas enrollrd a })nrg('ss of 
Liverpool, and took an active part in muni- 
cipal allairs in the advanced liberal interest. 
He Avas an (‘hKjmmt sp«aikcr, and several of 
his speeches AA^ere printed. 

Meanwhile Shej)hcrd devoted himself to 
literary’ work* His in1en*st in Italian 
litemture, aroused by his friendship Avitli 
William Roscoe, led to his publication in 
1802 of a ‘Life of Poggio llraceiolini,’ Lon- 
don, 4to (2ndod. 8vo, Livenquw)!, 1837), and 
lie edited for privates circnlal ion, from tin? 
manuscript in the Royal library at 1‘aris, 

‘ P. Bracciolini . . , Hialognsan seni sit uxor 
ducenda,^ 4t() (Liver])0()l, 1807 ). Tin; ‘ Life,’ 
Avhich Avas received Avith gcm»nil a])]>nj))a- 
tion, Avus translated into Ermicli, Herman, 
and Italian, and on 10 July 1834 the simate 
of the university of Ediijhiirgh conferred on 
him the degree of LI^.H. (In 1 7 Nov. 1829 his 
Avife died, and the management of his house- 
hold pa.ssed to his a(loj)tt‘d child, Hannah, 
the youngest daughter of his old friend, Jere- 
miah Joyce. He died at ‘ Tin* Nook,’ Hate- 
acre, 21 July 1847, and Avas buried in the 
yard of the chajad. A marble, tablet in the 
j chapel, Avith inscription by the lirst J^iord 
I Brougham, was (u-eerted in 1850, and is snr- 
j mounted by a bust in marble, the Avork of 
Isaac Jackson of Liverpool. His line, library 
was sold in Liverpool in Heoomber 1848. 

Of the iiuim‘rous port raits of Hr. JShejJierd, 
the best is that by T. II. Illidgo, Avhich now 
hang.s in the Art Hallery of Liverpool. 
Tliere are other portraits by (V>rm‘liiis Hen- 
derson (at Brougham Hull, 1811) and by^ 
Moses Ilanghtoii (Avatercolour), in the 
])ossessioii of the Rev. Heorge Eyre Evans of 
Wliitchnrch. A fourth has been twice (ui- 
graved, by Robert William Siovier, and by 
Thomson for the notices of Sh(‘ph(n*d iu the 
‘Imperial Magazine ’for April 1821. A fine 
miniature on ivory of Sh<‘])herd as a young 
man is in the Manchester College, Oxford. A 
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l)ust portrait , life-size, by a local artist, had 
a large sale. 

Apart from the works noticed, pamphlets, 
and sermons, Sheidierd’s cliief ])ublications 
were: 1. ‘ Every .Man his own Parson,’ 12mo, 
Liv(*rpool, 1791. 2. ^ The Diverting His- 

tory of John Ihill and Drotlier Jonathan,’ in 
‘Liverpool ^lenoiry,’ 18L‘h .‘h ‘Paris in 

1<S02 and 1H14,’ Svo, London, 1814 ; 2nd ed. 
8vo, London, 1814. 4. ^ Systematic Educa- 

tion, Avritt<‘n in conjunction with J. Joyce j 
and L. Carpenter, 8vo, London, 1815; 2nd j 
ed. 8vo, London, 1817 ; 5rd ed. (with plates) 
2 vols. 8vo, fjfnidon, 1825. 5. ‘ The Eatal ^ 

Elfects of I teligioiis Intolerance,’ 8vo, iJver- 1 
])Ool, 181(5. (5, ‘ Poems original and trans- 

lated,’ 12mo, Loinlun, 1821). 

[Mish .Topee’s Mrinoir of Shepherd, privatcdy 
printed; hnjierial iMaLT. p. Ii78 ; Allibonea 

Diet, of Literature ; information in the hands of 
tlie writer, his great -ne[)lu‘\v.J A. N. 

SHEPPARD, ELIZABETH. SARA 
(1850-18(52), novelist, daughter of a clergy- 
inaii of the church of hhigland who was on 
his mother’s sidii of Jewi-sh descent, was horn 
at Black heath in 1850. Her father soon 
died, wit hunt leaving jirovisiou for his family. 
Jlor mother opeiu'd a school. An accom- 
plished linguist in (rrtHd<, Latin, Hebrew, 
l^'i’ench, tind (rennan, lOlizabeth was also a 
capable musician, and taught music in her 
mother’s school. At the ag(^ of sixteen she 
began lier novel, ‘ diaries A uchestei’.’ She 
sent the manuscript to Benjamin Disraeli, 
who forwarded it to his ])ublisher, and wrote 
to the author, ‘ Xo greater book will cvxt he 
written upon music, and it will one day he 
recognised as the imaginative classic of that 
divine art.’ It was published in 1855 in 
three volumes, with a dedicati(JUto the author 
of ‘Contarini Eleiiiing.’ Xo name a]>pears 
on the title-page. 'J'he story is crude, and 
Disraeli’s (Milo 2 :istic ])r()])hecy was not ful- 
filled. M iss vS}ie])])jird modelled herself on 
Disraeli, and, like him, portrayed real cha- 
racters in her novels. In ‘ Charles Aiichester’ 
Serapliael is .sn])posed to repre.sent Men- 
delssohn. Another novel, * Counterparts, 
or the Cross of Love,’ published in three 
volumes in 1854, was dc'dicated to Mrs. 
Disraeli. A second editioTi appeared in I8h(i. 

Miss Sheppanl died at Brixton on 15 March 
J8(>2. 

Other works by her are: ]. ^ My First j 
Season,’ by Beatrice Beynolds, edited by the i 
author of OJharles Auchestf^r,’ ]855; 2nd j 
edit. 1854. 2. ‘The Double Coronet,’ 2 vols. ! 
18515. 5. ‘ Humour: a X'ovel,’ 5 vols. 18.58. | 

4. ‘Almost a Heroine,’ 1851). Alliljoiie also | 
mentions ‘ Round the Eire’ (a collection of i 


children’s talcs) and some poems by her, 
81ie is said to have sometimes employed the 
pseudonym of IL Ihu’ger, a Ereticli rendering 
of her own surname. 

I Allihone’s Diet. ii. 207o. The articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly, Juno f’nd October 18(^2, 
contain a few facts, hut are absurdly eulogistic 
in tone.J E. 

SHEPPARD, Srrt FLEETWOOD 
(U551-J(jt)8), ])oet and courtier, horn 1 Jan. 
1(555-4 and baptised on 20 Jan., was second 
son of William Sheppard, (‘sq., of Orent 
Kollright, near Chipping Norton, Oxford- 
shire, by -Maria (or ]Mary), daughter of Sir 
Ehu.‘(wood Dormer of Grange, Bucklngliam- 
shire. His fatlior(the son of William Shep- 
pard and Dorothy, sister of Sir .John Oshornr*, 
vememhrancer of the. exchequer) was in 1(544 
Lslain by one of the king’s .soldicu’s,’ as the 
pari.sh register — or safrllifihts as the ‘ Aluiuni 
Oxonienses’ — lias it ; ho was luiried at Roll- 
right. on 2 Oct. 1(U4, leaving lii.s wife with 
seven children. She died in January 1(517. 

Fleetwood matriculated at (Jxford on 
10 Nov. .1550, and entered as a commonm* 
atMagdalenHa.il; but soon after inigratcM 
to Christ Church, wliei’e he was nominated 
to a studentship, probably through tlm in- 
terest of the Carnarvon family, to whom ho 
was doubly related: his mother’s brother, 

. Peter Dormer, married his father’s sister, 
Ann Sheppard, on 17 May 1557. 

He graduated B.A. on 10 May 1554, and 
M.A. on II .Tune 1(557, and, declining to take 
orders, entered as a .student at Gray’s Inn 
on 14 Oct. 1557. He did not apparently 
j leave Oxford until after the Restoration. 

: Then, according to Wood, he ‘ retinM to 
j London, hanged on the court, became a 
! debauchee and an atheist, a grand companion 
! with [(.diaries Sackville] Lord Biickliurst 
j [afterwards Earl of Dorset, q. v.J, Henry 
! Savile, and others.’ He satirised in verso 
I contemporary follies, and soon jfiajui red con- 
. .sidernhle requital ion as a critic and a wit. 

I In 1(578 Thomas Rymer [q. v. J addresse<l to 
j him in the form of a letter his critical essay 
; on ^Tlie Tragedies of tli(5 Last Ages.’ 

To Lord Buckhurst, whoso accpiaintance 
he probably first made about 1 (55 1, Sluippard 
seems to have owed such succe.ss in Uf(5 as 
lie achieved. It is doubtful if his virtue wa.s 
superior to his patron’s. A satirical Latin 
epita])h (6>uL Mar/. 1778) describes Shep- 
pard as an ardent votary of A])olIo, Baccliiis, 
and Venus. Wood tells us that Dorset often 
accompanied Sheppard on visits tohis brother 
at Great Rollright. In 1574 Dorset esta- 
blished his protfjgfi at Copt Hall, where ho 
passed much time thenceforth. Buckhurst 
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introduced Sheppard to Killigrew, Henry 
Savile, Bab May, iiochester, Mulgrave, and 
most of Cliarles Il’s profligate courtiers. 
When Dorset went to Paris to visit Henry 
Savile,the English ambassudorthere,in]08l, 
Sheppard wont w'lgli him ; Wood adds, ^ They 
enjoyed tliemselves in talking blaspht^my and 
atheism, in drinking, and perhaps in what is 
worso.^ 

More interesting accpinintances which 
Slieppard made while associated with Dorset 
were Noll Clwyn, for a time his patron^s 
mistress [see Gav vx,Kr.KAXOK],and MatthoAv 
Prior, then a mere lad. After Nell (jwyn 
had become Charles Il’s mistress, and had 
borne the king a first son, ("harh's Beauclerk 
[(|. v.j, Sheppard was appointed her stoAA’ard. 
lie seems to have managed all her financial 
business, and the large fortune Avliich slie 
jUNjuired at court Avas doubtless for a time 
in his charg(‘. Subse(pi(‘ntly he seems to 
liaA’o become tutor to her son Charles, Avlien 
Earl of Burford. 

’riiere so(.*ms litthi doubt that Sheppard 
first recognised Prior’s ])romise Avhen he 
visited the Itummers, the. taA*ern kept by 
IVior’s uncle, and Tioticed tlie future poet 
serving behind the bar. It avus Avhen Dorset 
one (lay called for Slieppard at the taA'crn, 
that tile latter pointed out young ^lattliew 
to Ids patron and roused Dorset’s interest in 
the but, according to the AA^ell-knoAvn story. 
Prior in his ^ First Epistle’ to Sheppard, 
Avldch is dated J()89, although probably 
Avritteii ill 1(388, attests this version of the 
facts. Jh'ior reminds Shc'ppard : 

Noav n,s YOU took me up when little, 

Gave me my learning and my vittle; 

Asked for me, from my Lord, thing.s fitting, 

Kind as JM been your own begotting, 

Contirin what formerly you’ve giv(jn, 

Nor leave me now at six and seven. 

Ill May 1 (389 Prior simt Sheppard a second 
amusing ejflstle, in Avhiidi he longs to get 
back to town, ^ AvhenfattA and you think tit.’ 
In the next year I’rior caim* back, and by 
Shep] lard’s good ollices Avas soon appointed 
secretary to Jaird Dursh.‘y (afterwards the 
Earl of Berk('loy). 

Shepjiard Avas a (jrata persona at diaries 
I I’s CO u rt. He seems to haA^e been in receipt of 
an income of i?()0/. a year, perhaps on account 
of the seiwices ho rendered to NellGwyii and 
her son. But the payment Avas irregularly 
made. His name only figures twice in the 
accounts of Charles IPs secret-service money 
(1980-1). 

With the king's brotlier James he A\'as no 
favourite, and on James’s accession to the 
throne Sheppard retired from court to Copt 


Hall, Avhere he Avrote a satirical ‘Expla- 
nation of King James’s Declaration,’ Avhich 
was reprintecl in KiOd. With the revo- 
lution fortune again smiled on Sbeiipard. 
Dorset Avas appointfvl lord chanih(‘rlain in 
1989, and in the folloAving y(‘ar Slu'jijmrd 
became one of the gonllemnu usli(*rs to 
William HI, with a lodging at Whitehall. 
A disastrous fire took ]daco there in May 
1(393. On 2o April 1(391 Slu'p])anl Avas 
appointed usher of the black rod, on lh“ 
death of 8ir Philip Duppa, and Avas knighted 
on the following day (Lu'rmm.L). Sir 
Philip (Airteret claim(‘d the n^version of the 
office, and presmited a patent from (fliarles 
11 assigning it to him. A hiAV'Suit followed, 
but in the end Sln'ppanl ke])t tlui place. 
Bliss siiems to think of Wood) that. 

Sheppard had hlmst'lf — for a considoration - 
procured this palrmt for Carteret , and (tuotes 
in support of the conjecture a remark of 
Swift: ‘ Old court i<‘rs will t(dl you twenty 
stories of KilligrcAv, FleetAvood Sheppard, 
and others aa^io Avonld often sell phums that 
Avere uev'er in being, and dis])ose of otluTs a. 
good pmniyAVortli before, they wiu’e vacant.’ 
When, in lt)9(i, tlui House of Commons 
presented an addn^ss to the king, Shep- 
pard as black rod, by his majesty’s com- 
mand, took all tIu^ members to the king's 
cellar, Avliere they drank the king’s In'allli 

(Luttkell). 

Slm])pard died unmarried at Co]it Hall on 
25 Aug. 1998 (IjUTTUEU.), and Avas buried 
at Gnait Rollrigbt on 9 S(q>t. Lett<‘rs of 
administration Avere grant‘*il to his brotlnn* 
Dormer on (3 OcA. He had already in 199] 
AATitten his epitaph inside Lord Dorset’s 
Prayer Book at Copt Hall, but it did not 
see the light until nearly a ct'ntury after- 
Avards. 

Sheppard remained to thf.^ end a jiatron of 
the poets. ‘All Avho Avrite Avould fain pleaMi 
Sheppard,’ says the author of ‘ Poems iu 
Burlestpie ’ in 1993. His own ]) 0 »"ti(^ com- 
positions, Avhich Pocli ester credited with 
‘fluent style and coherent thought,’ consist 
of fugitive verses oil passing events, and Averts 
published in conttmiporary misct'llanies. 
They have not lieen collected independently. 
His longest and wittiest piece, ‘ The (’ahmdar 
llefbrmed; or, a ])leasant Dialogue betwiaui 
Pluto and the Saints in the Elysian Fields, 
after Lucian’s Manner; written by Sir FI. 

yh nl, in the year 1987,’ as Avell as some 

satirical lines ‘ Upon an old affected Court 
Lady,’ may be found in ‘ State Poems,’ Lon- 
don *1704; ‘The Countess of Dorset’s Peti- 
tion for Chocolate ’ is in ‘ A N(*w Miscellany 
of (Jriginal Poems,’ London, 1701. 

The iMargaret Sheppard who Avas gover- 
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Tioss to an Knglish morclmut’H family in mas and anotli6*r assooiat e, Ik^ was coin- 
HtucUholm, and wroto undor tho signature mitted to St. (Jiles’s llouiidliouso, ])ut ho 


of ‘J^eonora ' two ‘ inov’ing ^ letters to the 
editor of the ‘Spectator’ (Nos. 140, !()•% 
anno 1711), is stated to hav() been a col- 
laleral descendant of Sir Fleetwood ‘ of 
facetious nunnory’ (cf. FuAL^iKits, liritish 
iSih'h Yol. V. p. Ixvi ; ^'ai/ Pnj^ers, 
ap. Monthbj ItiqHmiory^ 1S09, pp. oOtisq.) * 

( Itollriglil I\t;;'isters ; Athonae Oxon. ; Aluiuni 
OxMii. ; LutlivU's Brief Narration , Ifattori Foito- 
spoijilencc ; I’l-pvs’s Diary; Priors Poems; 
works cirod \n text. There appears in the 
Annual Ih^^xister (Scptcnihor p. 175) the 

erroneous stnternent : ‘ There is now living, .at 
liis scat in Kssex, Sir Fleetwood Shcj'pard (a 
friend of the late celel>rated Mr. Prior), who is 
in perfect healtli, thougliat the age of 1‘20 years’]. 

H. V. B. 

SHEPPARD, JOHN (1703-1 7i> 4), cri- 
minal, known as .1 a(’X SiiF.pnAED, son of 
Thomas Sheppard, an honest carpenter of 
S])ilaltields ( wlmso fatlnu* and grandfather 
liad likewisf', been carpenters), was horn at 
Stepmw in 1 lecemher 1703. His father died 
early in 17(K), h‘aving several children. An 
tdder brother, Thomas, wnuit to sea, but took 
to thievi?ig in 1 73d, and was transported in 
July 1734. John, brought up in the work- 
liouse of P)ishopsgat(^, seems to have begun 
life as a cane-cd»air nnmder, but, being ill- 
used, deserted Ids ina.ster. He was btdriended 
l>y Mr. Kneebone, a w^ool lendraper, who 
had tnnployed his fatlu^r. Kneebone, whose 
attentions he a(daio\\Tedged by robbing at a 
later date, taught him to write and cipher, 
and apprenticed him to Owen AVood, a car- 
j)eiiter of \\ ycdi Street. At the Black Lion 
in Ururv Lane, hard by, Sheppard fell into 
bad company, making the ac<iiiaintance of 
a loose woman, Bess Tiyon or ‘Edgeworth 
Bess,’ wdio, witli another girl, known ns Poll 
Maggott, incited him to most of bis crimes. 
The fir.st larceny recorded against him was 
the theft of tivo silver spoons from the 
‘ Kummer Tavern,’ (.’haringCross, celebrated 
in Hogarth’s ]jicture of ‘Night.’ A further 
robbery of a bale of fustian came to the ear.s 
of his master, wdiom he left in September j 
173d for a lodging in May Fair, at the j 
western extremity of Piccadilly. Thence 
he suhseqiKuitly removed with ‘Edgeworth ! 
Bess ’ to Parson’s Hroen. At the close of 
173d he was brought up as a runaway ap- 

f irentico on a wnirrant to St, Clement’s 
toniidhouse, hut his old master Owen Wood 
procured his release. Thenceforth, Slieppard 
avows, ‘ I fell to robbing almost every one I 
that stood in my way.’ llis chief ally was j 
‘ Blueskin ’ (Joseph Blake). In April 1731, j 
owing to the treachery of his brother Tho- I 


skilfully made his escape. Like adventures, 
distinguished by unparalhdod coolness and 
impudence, followed in quick succession. 
On Whit xMonday, 35 M||\^ 1731, he broke 
out of New' Prison, wdiere he Avas awaiting 
trial on a charge of stealing a gentleman’s 
watch, llis esca])e involved getting rid of 
hi.s irons, cutting through a double grille of 
oaken and iron bars, descending ( weiity-tive 
feet by means of a she(4. and blanket, and 
then scaling a wall of twenty-two ftiet, w'hich 
lie surmounted wdth a companion on his 
hack. Ill Junti and July siairce a day passed 
Avithout a theft, a liiglnvay robbtuy, or a 
burglary. Unluckily for liimself, Slie])])ard 
had either oireridt‘d or alarmed Jonathan 
Wild [q. V.], who w'as not only tin* largest 
broker of stolen goods in Lomlon, but Avas 
also informer-in-chief against thieves. AVild 
effected his ca])ture in Rosemary Lane on 
33 July. 

Sheppard was tried at the Old Bailey on 
11 Aug. and condemned to deatli, but, owing 
to the absence of tho court at Windsor, his 
Avarrant \snis not signed until tlie end of the 
month. On 31 Aug., wdth tlie lielp of a file, 
supplied by tlie ingenuity of J’oll Maggot and 
‘ EdgOAVorth Bess,’ he managed to escajie from 
the condemned liold (cf. ]Yeehhj Journal^ 
5 Sept. 1734), and, aftera short excursion into 
Northamptonshire, returned to his accus- 
tomed haunts and practices. I’hougli AA'idl 
known in the neighbourhood of Wych Street, 
no one dared lay hands on him ‘ for fear of 
pistols.* Eventually, on 10 Scqit., Sheppard 
and a friend Page wore seized near Fiiicliley 
Common by a posse of armed men, Jed by 
Austin, one of the turnkeys through Avliose 
hands he had lately slipp(‘d. In spite of the 
heavy shackles with Avhich he was no\v 
laden, he managed to secrete a small file 
(found in his Bible on 13 Sept.) and a com- 
plete .set of tools ( found in tlie Pushes of his 
chair on 10 Sept.) He Avas conse([U(*iitly 
roraoA'od to a stronger part of the ])rison, 
knoAvn as tho ‘ Castle,’ and chained >vltli t^vo 
ponderous iron staples to the floor. ( )n Sun- 
day, 13 Sept., ‘ a vast concourse ’ flocked to 
SCO him in NeAvgnte, the chapel being crowikal. 
On 10 Sept, his keepers, having car(‘fully in- 
spected his irons at 3 r.M., left liim for the 
remainder of tho day. . Shefqiard thereupon 
effected his last, and most remarkable escape. 
After freeing liinisolf of his manacles and 
snapping the cliains that lield him to the 
floor, he removiKl a stout iron bar from the 
chimney, up Avliich he climbed. After forcing 
the heavily bolted doors of many strong 
rooms by an almost incredible exertion of 
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strength {iiid ingenuity, he found liiniself 
upon the n])per leads, but it was necessary 
for liiiii to retrace his steps to his C(;]I and 
s(iOuro his blanket Ijofore he could let him- 
self down the twenty feet wlilch inter- 
vened between bifi and the adjoining roof 
of a tiirn^;''’s liouso. This ho entered ])y a 
garret window, and thtmcc slij)ped nnob- 
S(U’V(‘d into tlui ])nrlieiis of Smithlield (cf. 
(tKIFFITIIs, C/iroiiirlrs of ]S'ciCf/atry p. lS(>). 
Passing down dray's Tun J^ane into the fields, 
he sp(‘nt two or tlin'o days in an old house 
by Tottenham Court. On the Monday, five 
days after the escape, he went to a cellar 
hy (diaring (h'oss, where all were dlis- 
coursing about Sliep])ard.’ lie was well sup- 
plied with money, which had been advanced 
him on a(?C()Liiit of his dying speech. Jle 
next broke into a pawnbroker’s in Drury 
1 jam* and deeJo'd himself out in smart clothes, 
and drove in a coach, with the windows 
down, ])ast Newgate. On Friday lie treated 
his mother to three quarterns of brandy at 
the KSbeers Ta\eni, iNIaypolo Alley, near 
Clare Market, and then drank liirnself silly, 
ill wbicli slatt* he was captured and taken 
hack to Newgate. The turiilu'ys found com- 
])i‘nsat ion for the obloquy to which his escapes 
had ex])os(‘d tlicm by charging «Tv. (W. a head 
to all visitors. lie was watched night and 
day until 10 Nov., when his execution at 
Tyburn was witnessed by over two hundred 
thousand people. A riot which broke out inre- 
gard to the disposal of the corpse had to 
be qutdhul by the military with fixed bayo- 
nets. lit* was buried in the old churchyard 
of 8t. Martin’s-in-tlie-Fields (where the 
National (lallttry now stands). His coffin 
was disco v(?red by some workmen in 1800 
next to that of tlio philanthropist, George 
Ileriot {7'i/neSf 18 Oct. 1800). 

The journals celebrated him in prose and 
verst'^ and the ‘ Dritish Journal ’ (4 Dec.) had 
u dialoguo*betwt?en ^ John Sheppard and 
Julius Cmsar.’ Chapmen rang liis exploits 
down every street, and divines exhorted their 
flocks to emulate him, in a spiritual sense, by 
mounting tluj chimney of hope to the leads 
of divine meditation. The * llarlequiii Shep- 
pard,’ hy J ohn Thurmond (London, 1725, 8vo), 
wjis produced at Drury Lane in December 
1 724 ; and the * Prison Breftker,’ written for 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields in 1725 (London, 8vo), 
■was altered for Ihutholomew Fair as the 
‘ Quakers’ Opera’ in 1728 (Genest, x. 157). 
In more recent times, as a hero of burlesque, 

^ Jack ’ has found exponents in such actresses 
as Mrs. Keeley and Miss Nellie Farren. A 
more lasting fame was conferred by Harri- 
son Ainswortli’s ably written romance of 
‘ Jack Sheppard ’(it first appeared in ‘ Bent- 


h^y’s Magazine ’ill 1810), which wns illus- 
trated by some of Cruikslianlv’s best cuts. 

The proclamation for 8he]ipard’s appreh(*n- 
sioii alter his second escape doscrilies him 
‘as about twenty-two, five feet 4 inches in 
height, very shuidor, of a pale comph*xion, 
with an impediment in liis speech.’ While 
in his cell, Sheppard sal to the tirst port rait- 
painter of tlui day, Sir.lamr*s Thornhill. The 
portrait, a three-quarter length, dated 5 Nov. 
1721, depicts liim, a mere hoy, sitting in his 
cell with liandciiirs ; in the print-room of the 
British Museum is a facsimile of 'rhornhiH’s 
sketch, which WHS mezzotinted hvG. Wliite, 
and has been freqiK'ntly reproduced (cf. 
Smith, Purfraitx^ 15S.')). An en- 

graving, by Hawkin.s and Simpson, rejin'sents 
liim in the New Prison, and an anonymous 
‘True Effigies’ shows ‘ tlie exact manner of 
his contiiiement in the (Mstle Jh>om, New- 
gate.’ 

The freebooter is to be distinguished from 
a contemporary ‘beardless villain,’ or ratbm* 
crazy youth, named .laiiu's Shepherd or Shep- 
j perd (1(>97“17I8), who in January 1717 18, 
having been ‘a great frc'tjuenter of Jacobite 
conventicles,’ committed to paper and sent 
to a nonjuring minister, John Leake, a ‘ de,- 
sign for smiting the usurper [i.e. George II 
in his palace.’ Leake in alarm communicat(‘(l 
the letter’s contents to .\J(h‘rman Sir.lolin 
Fryer, and Shepherd was commit IikI to New- 
gate, tried for high treason before t he recorih'r, 
and (with misplaced severity in tlu^ ease 
of one who was clearly half insane) liang(*d 
on 17 March 1718, on the same day with 
the Marchese Paleotti. A nonjuring ])ri(*st 
named Orme gave liim absolution at Tyburn 
(Oldmjxon, iii, (>54, 600; Ikiiux, Jffcohitc 
Ijimdojiy vol. i. ; Hist, 1718, passim). 

[‘A Narrative of all the Robheries, Hscapos, 
&c., of John Sheppard . . . written l>y himself 
during his Confinement in the Mi' Idle Slone 
Room, 1724, with a Plate representing the Man- 
ner of his Escape from the CoiKh-mned Hold in 
Newgate, carefully compiled from .Sliepparils 
dying statements,’ is attributed to Daniel Defoe. 
Eight editions apf>cared within flui year, the 
‘Vie et Vols du fameux Jean Sheppard,’ Am- 
sterdam, 1725, being taken from the sixth. A 
rival compilation was The Authentic 3Iemoirsof 
John Sheppard, 1724, which formed the basis of 
a German account, Leipzig, 1765, and of many 
subsequent lives, one of whi(di dates from Syd- 
ney, New South Wales, 1845. A third ‘ History 
of the remarkable Life of John Shepjiard,’ Oc- 
tohor 1724, may, like the ‘ Narrative,’ have been 
by Defoe ; but it is perhaps s.-ifer to attribute it 
to ‘one of Applebee’s faithful garrelteers,’ such 
as Wagstaff, the acting ordinaiy of Newgate. 
I3y prearrangement w'ith the publisher, Shep- 
pard, shortly before his death, summoned Apple- 
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l to the eart and delivered him a p.icket. j 
d'hef.e narratives must ho eurefnll y checked by tho ; 
(•(/iitt niporary newspapers, especially the British I 
.hnirual, 15 Aiipj.and 17 Oct. 17‘i-l,and tho Weekly ' 
.lunnial, 29 Au^^, 12 Sept., and 21 Nov. 1724. See i 
aKo (lelebrated Triids, 1825, iii. 375 *89; Tyburn | 
( 'lironiele, vol. ii. ; Newgato (hilendar, ed. Knapp \ 
and Jhddwin; Ilisc. Jieg. 1724 (Chron. Diary), | 
pp. 45,47,48; Malcolm’s London Anecdotes;; 
Villette’s Annals of Newgate, i. 253; Grithths's | 
(dironieles of Newgate; Grangers Biogr. Hist. i 
and Wonderful Aruscum ; Caulfield’s Portraits of j 
Ihmiarkahle Persons, ii. 158, 107 ; Retrospective : 
J\eview, vii. 273 ; Defoe’s Rennanees and Narra- ; 
lives, ed. Aitken, p. xvi, Introduction ; Thorn- i 
bury s Old and New I^ondon, ii. 459 ; Wheatley j 
and Cunningham’s London ; Thorne’s Environs, J 
p. 218 ; Extracts relating to. St. .Sejuilchre’s (Brit, j 
Mum.I ; Biogr. Dram. 1812, ii. 283; Lowndes’s j 
Bi 1)1. Man. ed. Bohn ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. j 

SHEPPARD, JOHN (1785 1870), re- I 
lig-ioiis writer, horn on 15 Oct. 1785 at Froinc, | 
Soinersi*t,wliere the family had ro.si(led since j 
the L’estoratiini, was son of John Sheppard 
by his wife Mary Kelson, daughter of John 
Hanger of Pidclletown, Dorset. He left 
school in 1800 to enter tlie woollen trade, in 
wliich most of tho family were engaged. Tn 
InOO, after his father’s death, he and Lis 
mot her joined the annhaptists, a body to 
which nmiiy of his relatives belonged. Witli 
.ioliii Foster (1770-18 RD [q. v.], baptist mini- 
.si or in Fromefrom 1801, Sheppard developed 
a lasting intimacy. The dcatli of bis uncle, 
Walter Sheppard, who made him bis heir, 
enabled him to relinquish busine.«s. Deter- 
mining to essay mtHiicine, he matriculated 
at Fdiiiburgli University towards the close 
of LSPJ, but was .soon diverted to the study 
of pbilo.sopby and Hebrew. During two 
years’ residence at Edinburgh b(i formed I 
rriendsliips with Thomas Clialmers [q. v.] and I 
with Pinkeilon the nnti(|uary. Tn 181 Band 
1817 be made tours through France, Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and studied for 
:oine montb.s at Gottingen. In 18:?d Sbep- 
[»anl published bis ‘I’hoiigbts prepanitive or | 
persuasive to IVivate Devotion,’ which went 1 
tlirougb five editions in as many years. From j 
that period until his death he devoted him- I 
^elf to religious autliorship, to lay preaching, 
ind foreign travel. He died at Frorae on 
:)() April 1871), and was buried in the dissen- 
-ers’ cemetery. He was twice married. 

His works .wclitek;. 1. Git baliab,’ trans- 
lated from Racine, 1815, 2. ‘betters 

on a Tour in France,’ London, 1817, 8vo. 

*>. * An Autumn Dream,’ poem, London, 1837, 
8vo; 2nd edit. 184L 4. ^ Cursory View of 

the State of Religion in France,’ Ijondon, 

1 838, 12mo. 5. < On Dreams,’ London, 1847, 

1 2mo, 6. ‘ On TreeSj their JJ^es and J3io- 


Sheppard 

gi-apby,’ -London, 1818, 12mo. 7. ‘The 

Foreign S.acred Lyre,’ London, 1857, 8vo. 
8. ‘Tlie Christian llarj),’ JiOiidon, 1858, 
8vo. 

[Memoir in T. G. Rooke’s e/lition of ‘ I’lioughts 
prepurative to private Dcvorion,’ London, 1881, 
8vo ; Ryland’s Life and Letters of h'nster, pas- 
sim; Letters in a Journoy to France, &o. ; 
Burke‘.s Landed Gentry, 8th ed., ]). 1834; for a 
letter to Byron and the reply, Moore’s Byron, ii. 
letter 4G9.i * E. I. C. 

SHEPPARD or SHEPHERD, 
NK.UIOLAS (f/. 1587), master of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, was a native of West- 
mortdand. He was admitted scliohir of liis 
college, 4 .Inly 1540, and fellow 25 March 
1553: being, bowev'er, ejected in the fol- 
lowing year, be did not commence M.A. 
tinlll 1558. [n 1531 he was electinl a minor 
fellow of Trinity College in tlie same uni- 
versity; in 1502 lie was eloett'd a .senior 
fellow, and successively tilled tlui ofiices of 
senior bursar (15(52-3) and vice-master 
(1504-8) on the same foundation. On 
14 Nov. 1501 be was appointed oik' of the 
university preachers. He proceeded JI.D. in 
! 1508, and was admitted master of St. John’s 
j 17 Dec. 1509, His abilities seem to have 
I been small. Baker (writing early in tho 
j eighteenth century) observed that there liad 
! been ‘less .said of this master than of any 
I other since tlie foiindution of the college ’ 
j {Hint, of St. John's Collof/Cy ed. Alayor, i. 100).- 
j lie was admitted archdeacon of Nortbani])- 
' ton in 1571 ; but his tenure of the inaster- 
j ship was terminated by something like expul- 
sion from the college in 1574. Barker states 
t hat there was a tradition in the college tliat 
‘ Shepperd’ ‘ liad put tho .seal to some grants 
or leases for Ids own emolument.’ Subse- 
quent proceedings and articles prt>ferred 
against him appear to point to non-residence 
as the only charge that was .substantiated. 
According to Strype, he was brought, into 
the mastership by the party which sup- 
ported Whitgilt, and Baker states that ‘tlie 
Genevan psalters were dLscoii tinned’ during 
his rule. 8try))0 {AnnaUy ii. 304-0) ad- 
duces evidence which implies that at a later 
time he favoured the puritan party. Ho 
died in 1587. 

[Baker’s Hist, of St. John’s Collcf^o ; Baker 
MS. xxvi. 2G; Registers of Triliity (.^)lb‘ge.] 

J. B. M. 

SHEPPARD, ROBERT (/. 1730-1740), 
engraver, worked for tho booksellers during' 
the second quarter of tho last century. He 
engraved most of the portraits of sovereigJbs 
and statesmen in Rapin’s ‘History of Eng- 
land/ 1732-7,. fob ; as well as the portrait of- 
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Ktlward Kiddei* ])refix.ed to liis ‘ lloet'ipts/ 
1740. Thfi e i^a set of six lar{T(» but wretchedly 
executed copies of Audran's plates of the. 
battles of Alexander, three of ^Yllicll are the 
work of Sheppard. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Dod’s manuscript 
Hist, of Eet,Tavers in Erit. (Adilir.. MS. 

33404).] F. M. O'l). 

SHEPPARD, SAMUEL (/. KiKJ), 
author, was tlu^ son of Harman Sheppard, 
physician, who died on 12 July 1()39, aged 90, 
by his wife Pctroiiilla, who died on 10 Sept. 
lilbO. lie was related tc) Sir Christ (»phcr 
Clapham of Ileamish in York.shire, to whom 
ho dedicttti^d several of his books. He com- 
nienet‘d his literary careior about IGOO as 
aiiianuensi.s to Hen Jonson, but wrote nothing 
himself till a later period. He look holy 
oi'flers, and, like his connections the Clap- 
hams, w’as an ardent royalist. Ho twice 
siillered imprisonment for his opinions, once 
in iRoO in Whittington Goll(‘g(*. (CaL tSfafe 
Papers j Dorn. KHO-oO p. o29, 16o() p. 143) 
and again for fourteen months in Newgate. 
Ilis wife’s name was Mary; 

H(* was the author of ; I. ^ TJie Farmers 
Fanned,’ Jiondon, 1610, 4to. 2. * The False 
Alarm,’ liondon, 1646, Ito, 3. * The Year 
of Julnlee,’ London, KUO, 4to. 4. ^Thc 
Tim(‘s displayed in Six Sestyads,’ J^ondon, 
10 16, Ito. 6. ‘ The Committee Man Curried,’ 
liondon, 1047, 4to (two short farces almost 
entirely made up of plagiarisms from Sir 
.lohn Suckling). 0. ^ Grand Uluto’s Progress 
1 hrough Great Britain,’ 1047 (Inlly’s Cata- 
logue, 1844). 7. ‘The Loves of Amaudu.s 
and vSo])]ironia,’ London, lOoO, 8vo. 8. * Epi- 
grams,’ London, 1651, 8vo. 9. < The Joviall 
Crew,’ London, 1651, 4to. 10. ‘Discoveries, 
or an Explication of some Enigmatic Verities. * 
Also a Seraphick Rhapsodic on the Passion j 
of Jesus Christ,’ London, 1652. 1 1. ‘ I’arlia- 
mont I lout e(t’ liondon, 1 053. Hazlitt ( Hand- 
Ik)ok?\ also asc.ribcs to him the ])re face to Cap- 
tain Hobson’s ‘Fallacy of Infant Ba])tisin Dis- 
covered,’ London, 1645, 4to, together with 
* ( 1 od and Mtiinmon,’ 1646, 4to, ‘ The Weepers,’ 
London, 1652, 4to, and a ballad, ‘ St. George 
for England,’ London, 1650. All these pieces 
and Mos. 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9 are in the British 
.^^useum. Some lines by Sheppard preface 
Thomas Manly’s ‘ Veni, Vidi, Vici,’ London, 
1052, 8vo, and he left in manuscript (no\v in 
tlnj Bodleian Library) ‘ The Fairy King.’ 

1 Author's works; Corser’s CollccUinoa Anglo- 
Postiea, V. 5, 232 ; Hunter’s Chorus Vat urn, i. 
104 ; Notes and Queries, 5th sor.iii. 245, vi. 104 ; 
Baker’s Biogr. Krani. i. 654, ii. 115; Chester’s 
Loudon Marriage Licenses, ed. Foster, p. 1582.] 

E. I. C. 


SHEPPARD, WILLIAM (.//. 1050 
1000 ), portrait -paint m*, Avas an art ist of sonui 
merit, who appears to liavi* followed the 
fortunes of Thomas Killigivw ( Iti] 2 1083) 
[ip V. J, the port and dramatist, for there are. 
numerous vtu'sions of a portrait of Killigrow, 
which is staled to have been painted ))y 
Shep]»ard in 1050 at \'enice. Om* of these 
is in tins possession of the Duke of Bedford 
at Wohiirn Ahhey ; another is in t lint of the 
I’nrl of Kimberh'v. ’I’iiis portrait was finely 
engraved by William Faitlionu* tlie elder 
[(j.v.] Sheppard appiairs to have rdurned 
to JiOndon at the Restoration, and to have 
lived near the Royal Exchaiigi*. It is stated 
that he eventually retired to live in York- 
shire. The artist, Francis BarloAv [(|. v.J, was 
his pupil. 

[Redgrave's Diet, of Art isls ; Walpole’s Anec- 
dotes of Painting, ed. Wornmn ; Fagan’s Cata- 
logue of Faithorrie’s Fngraving.s. j L. C. 

SHEPPARD, AVILIJAM (./. 1075.?), 
legal writer, born at Horsley in ( lloucoster- 
shirc, was euliicated for the law and tuijoyed 
a large country practi(;e. About 1653 he 
Avas irivitid to London by CroniAA^ell, and 
made one of the clerks f)f the up])er bench. 
Tn 1656 he became a serjeant-at-hiAV, and 
was nominated Avitli three others to jirt'pare 
the charters granted to towm e.orjioratioiis 
CaL ^tate Papers^ Dom. 1655 (>, p, 370). 
n November 1657 he pt»titione<l Cromwtdl 
that his salary of 300/. a yiair miglit be in- 
creased, representing that ho had sulfered by 
' abandoning hiscountry practice. Hi* obtained 
an ndilition of 100/. a year (//>. 1657, pp. 
178, 183). In v^eptember l(i59 he, Avas ap- 
pointed a puisne justice of the I'ouiit v Pala- 
tine. On the Restoration he was deprived of 
his oflicos and fell into obscurity. I le upjiears 
to have hi^en alive so lute as 1675. He had 
six children: .lohn, a clergyman ( 

O.ron, early ser.), Elizabeth, Sarah, Samuel, 
Anne, Dorotliy (Gluuce,stei\dfirc Aofe.s and 
Queries^ ii. 508). 

He. AA’rote : 1. ‘The ofHcc and duties of 
Constables, or tythiiigmen . . . and other 
lay ministers. \V4i(Tounto are adjoined the 
scweral offices of church ministers and church 
AA^ardeiis,’ London, 1641, 8vo; 4th ed. 1657. 
2. ‘ TJio Court Keejier’s Guide,’ Loudon, 
1641, 8vo; 7th cd. by William BroAvne, 
1685. 3. ‘ A Catechism,’ London, 1 649, 8vo. 

4, ‘ Four Last Things,’ 1649, 4to. 5. ‘ Guide 
to .Tiistices of thi* IVace,* 1649, 8 a ’0 ; 5th ed. 
1669. 6. ‘The Faithful Counsellor,’ Lon- 
don, 1651-4. 7. ‘ England’s Balme,’ London, 

1651, 12mo. 8. ‘ The People’s Privilege and 
Duty guarded against the Pulpit,’ London, 

1652, ,9. ‘ A CoUectioii of C^ice Declara- 
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tions,’ 8\'o. 10. Miistice of tho IVaoo 

]ii.s Clerk's Cahiuet/ Ifk")!:, Hvo. 11. ^Tlio 
Parson’s (cuidi' or the fjaw of Tithes/ IjOu- 
<l()n/ -Ito; 2ud «‘d. U»7(). 12. ‘The 

l*reced(‘nt of Ihveedents/ London/lGoo, 4to ; 
od.hyT. W. Williams, 182o,8vn. PI. ‘View 
of the l.aws eoncerniii^^ Ih.digion/ J^ondoii, 
IGoo, 8vo. 11. ‘ J'lpilomo of tlie Common 
and Statute Jaiws/ Lcmdoii, lOoO, fol. 
P). ‘Survey of tlui County Judicatories/! 
London, IGof), IGuio. 111. ‘Ofliee of Country 
Justice of Peace,’ London, 1655-(1, Hvo. 
17. ‘Concerning Sincc'rity and Hypocrisy/ 
Oxford, llioS, Hv(». 18. ‘ ( )f Corporations, 

Fratt.‘rnities, and Cullds/ London, 16o9, Hvo. 
J9. ‘A N(i\v Survt‘y of the Justice of the 
Peace his ( )t}ice/ London, 1059, Hvo. 

20. LVetions upon tlio (^is(3 for 81and(‘r,’ 
1062, fol.; 2nd ed. London, 1671, Hvo. 

21. ^ Ollice of the (derk of the 3Iarket,’ Lon- 
don, 1005, 12mn. 22. ‘ The Practical Coun- 

sellor in the Law,’ London, 1071, fol. | 
28. LVetions u])on th(5 Case fur Deeds/ 2nd 


provided to the vacant see on 22 ( )ct. He was 
consecrated on 10 March 1858 at St. Mary 
Overy, Southwjirk, by W'illiain Ikleiidon, 
bishop of Winchester. Sheppey was a trier 
of petitions in the jairliament of April 1851 
{Hot. Pari. ii. 254), and Lrt'asurer of Jhi/?- 
land 1850-8. He died on 19 ()ct. 1860 
at. his manor of La Place, near laimbeth. 
1 le. was buried at Rochester ( ’at lied ral, where 
he had endowed a chantry. His etligy was 
discovered at Uocliestor in 1825. 

Sliepjx'y was a man of learninpf who had 
studied at Paris as Avell a.s at Oxford, and 
apparently had a ^roat repute as a preacher. 
He wrote: 1. LSermons/ in 8 v(ds. In the 
New College MS. 92 there are a number of 
his sermons, preached at Rochester and else- 
where bet we(m 1886 and 1858. 2. ‘Fabuhe.’ 

These form the third volume of his sermons, 
and are for the most part abridged from 
those of Odo of Cheriton [q. v.] 'J’luw have 
been ])rinted from Merton Collegt*. MS. 218 
by M. llervieux in his ‘FabulPtes Latins/ 


d. London, 1675, Hvo; 8rd ed. 1680. 24. LV 
*raii<l .Abridgement of the Common and 
^atute Taiw of Fngland ’ London, 1675, 4to. 

le al.?o publish ‘ Touchstone of 
''^^^jmon Assure » ^to, which he is 
, o hav(‘ in inanuscriVjt; in Sir John 
lh>ddrj,,.viibrary. TheeightheVjitionof this 
Mork, i Q At her ley, was pYublished in 
1 • r ■"iicj)pard wrote a s^^^cond 

lished wp the hr.''!, under the t 

of ComiUj Assurances,’ 1650, fol, 

jClarkokippp Peg.; Allibone’s dV.^^ 
Autliors.] E. iX 

SHEPPjy, J< )HN ni: (ri. 1800), bishop .Qf 

RochesIfT, Vjij. native of Kent, and, beiiX 
t*dncated ii,i(.r the patronage of Haymd? 
Heath, bislu.) „f Rochester, became a Bene- 
dictine morn that city, and was .sent to 
complete his iineation at Oxford. Attheuni- 
versity Sliepp.y acquired a great reputation, 
and graduatecjis doct or of divinity. In 1888 
the convent cf phrist Church, (Janterbury, 
applied for liu interest on belialf of one of 
their monks Undying at Oxford (Litfcrre 
CantaariioUpf^ ii. 07^. In March 1888 
\ Sheppey elected prior of Kocliester 
(WnAtw,^^ Anijlia Sacra, i. 871). In 1845 
Ific went ^ mis.don to Spain to negotiate 
a riarriag^ botwetm the Prince of Wales and 1 
a ^ughte« the king of Castile {Fivdera, 
iii. 27, 46*).'^ In RH9 Bishop Heath’s health 
Avas ^oa. Unfailing, and Sheppey, relying on 
the goVi, winces of the Comte d’Ku and a 
recommeiqj^ ion fn)m the king, hoped to 
obtain thr it^shopric; but the ])ope refused 
to accept i 5 th’s resignation. However, in 
1852 Heatlj^* fled, and Sheppey was papally 


iv. 417-50. Sheppey is also cre.dited by 
Tanner Avith two short legjil tracts, ‘Do 
Ordine Cognitioniiin’ and *D«i dudicii.s;’ 
but these may more probably be a.^^cribed to 
another John de Sluqjptw, Avho was d(‘au of 
Lincoln 1888 to 1412 (Wood, Hint, and 
Antiq. i. 534; Le Neve, luiifti, ii. 88). 

[Wharton’s Anglia Sacra, i. 45, 31)0, 37 1 , 37l>, 
378; Walsinglirtin’s Jlistoria Anglicana. i. 286; 
Le Neve’s Fasti Eocl. Angl. ii. 563; 'ranaer’s 
Bibl, lirit.-Hib. p. 666; ArcljteolMgia, xxv. 
122-6 ; Hervioux’s Les Fabulistos Latins, iv. 


160-70.1 C. L. K. 

SHEPREVE or SHEPERY, JOIINT 
( 1509 1542), hebraist, born at Sugworth, 

in the parish of Radley, Rerkshin*, about 
1509, Avas admitted a probations* fellow of 
\Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1528, gra- 
duated R.A. on 8 Dec. 1529, and M.A. in 
'i>88 (Wood, Fasti 0:ron. ed. Bliss, i. 81). 
^le Avas Greek reader in bis colleg(*, and 
^ Y? appointed Hebrew professor of tlui uni- 
‘sity about 1588, in succession to Rf)berfc 
. akefeld. In April 1542 he obtained per- 
ssion from the uniA^ersity to expound in 
5? public schools the book of G emesis in the 
^^8brow language, * provided that he lec- 
^V^»ed in a pious and catholic manner.’ He 
at Agraondesham, Buckinghamsliire, in 
1542. When his death became known 
*^^Oxford many learned men com])osial Greek 
®?d Latin verses to liis memory, and posted 
on the doors of St. IMary’s Church. 
^”ese A’crses, together with some of 8hep- 
^®^'e’sown compositions, were collected with 
Miew to their publication, under the editor- 
of George Etheridge, but they never 
beared in print. Wood says Shepreve was 
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* one of the skilfiillest. linguists (his ago being 
considered) that over was in (-)xon . . . and 
■was tlionghl surpass Origen in memory. 
So excellent a ])ot*t also ho was that his 
equal scarce could be found, it having be^en an 
ordinary mutter v'ffth him to compose one 
lumdrod vet;y good verses every day at vacant 
hours.’ Stn oral authors, including John Le- 
laiid {Encomia 1589, pp. 81-2) and Dr. John 
White, have ctJobratcd liia memory in their 
books of poems. 

lie was the author of: 1. 'Suraina et 
iSyiiopsis Novi Testamonti distichis duce.ntis 
sexaginta comprelieiisa,’ published by John 
Parkhurst at Strashurg about loot), 8vo; re- 
printed J^ondon, 1590, Oxford, 1580, 8vo, 
the last edition being revised by Dr. Laurence 
irumfrey. ’Flie verses are also nmrinted in 
‘(Jemma Fabri,’ London, 1598. They -were 
composed for tla^ purpose of giving mne- 
monical aid to students of divinity. 2. ‘ flip- 
poly tus (Ividiaiuc Phnci<lr:e respondens,’ 
])iiblisliod at Oxford about 1581 by George 
F.tberidge, a ])bysician who had been one of 
8be])rcve’s pupils. The original manuscript 
is ill the library of Corpus Cbristi, Oxford, 
No. 2G(). 0. ‘Vila et Fpicedion Johannis 
Claymoiidi Ihvesidis Coll. (kirp. Chr.,’ manu- 
script in the library of that college. There 
is another copy in Wood’s collection, 8492, 
and a transcript among Rawlinson’s manu- 
scripts, Mi sc. 585, both in the Bodleian. 
Tills po(‘m is important as being the main 
aiitliority for Claymoud’s life (see Fowler, 
Jliat. C 'orpaft Chnsti Coll. pp. 79, 83, 84, 86, 
88, 370). 1. ‘ S. Basilius, Lpisc. Ctesariensis. 
In Esaiani Prophetam commentariorum 
tomus prior,’ translated into Latin from the 
original Greek (Birch IMSS. in Brit. Mas. 
No. 4355). 5. ‘Oratio in laudem Ilen- 

rici VTfL,’ manuscript in the Iloyal Library, 
Brit. Mus. 16 A 2. In the same volume 
then? are two orations by Shepreve, in Hebrew, 
on tlie same ^ipbject. 6. ‘ (Jtirmeri de Christi 
Corpore.’ Ifc is also credited Avitli a trans- 
lation into Latin of the ‘ flecuba’ of Euri- 
pides, and a translation into English of 
Seneca’s ‘ flercules Furens.’ 

[Addit. ]VrS. 24491 p. 364; Bale, Be Scrip- 
toribus, ix. 30 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. early 
ser. 1346 ; lailand’s Cygnia Cantio (1546); 
Leland’s Encomia, 1589, p. 81 ; Pits, Be Anglife 
Seri ptori bus, p. 730; Reg. Univ. Oxon. i. 154, 
348 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit^. p. 667 ; White’s Dia- 
cosio-Martyrion, 1553, fF.86, 89; Wood’s A thenae 
Oxon. (Blivss), i. 106, 134; Wood’s Hist, ot Antiq. 
:XJniv. Oxon. ii. 233.] T. C. 

SHEPREVE or SHEPERY, WIL- 
LIAISI (1540-1598), in Latin, ScEPWEtrs, 
catholic divine, nephew of John Shepreve 
[q. V.], was born near Abingdon, Berkshire, 

VOL. ui. 


in 1510, and was admitted a scholar r/f 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 16 Feb. 
1554-5. lie becain(‘ a probatiomu* of the 
college in November 1558, and was admit tt‘d 
B.A. 19 Feb. 1559-60. Jhung a z(‘alou .5 
catholic he withdrew to the continent, 
and eventually settled in Pome, where bo 
was ‘ exhibited to ’ by Cardinal Gabriele 
Paleotti, archbishop of Bologna, in whoso 
family he lived for several years. IP* appears 
to have had the degree of D.I>. coutbrred 
upon him at Pome, where ‘ he was accounted 
the most skilful person in divt'rs tongues of 
hi.stime, and the worthy ornament of the 
English exiles.’ Tie died at Pome, ‘in 
aedibu.s S. Severiani,’ in 1598. 

Ilis Avorks an*: 1. ‘ Oonnexio liltu'alis 
Psalmorum in ollicio B. V. Maria> et corro- 
boratioex variis linguis et jiatribus, vna cum 
mysticis semsibus,’ Pome, 1596. 2. ‘ Argu- 

menta in Novum Tos t amt *n turn,’ publislu‘d 
by John Shaw in his ‘ Biblii Siiinmula,’ 1621. 
A ‘Carmen in Novum Testament um ’ by 
Shepreve was published in ‘Ad Lectorem 
Gemma Fabri,’ 151^8. lie left in manu- 
script: 1. ‘ Miscellant'a celebrium sent(*n- 
tinrum Saerre Scriptune.’ 2. ‘ Commentarii 
in Epist. D. Pauli ad Rom. (*>x Ijatiiio, Grieco,. 
Syriaco, - Ethiopico.’ 3. ‘ Nota^ in omne.^^ 
p]pistolas 1). Pauli et canonicas, de dif- 
ferentiis textus Latini a Gra'co et Syriaco,^ 
vol. i. 4. ‘ Expositio locorum diliiciliiim ii> 
officio B. Marije.’ 

[Bodl. Cat. iii. 388 ; Dodd’s Cluireh Hist, ik 
133 ; Douay Diafios, pp. 342, 360, 375, 439; 
Fo.ster’s Alumni Cxon, 1500-1714, iv. 1316;. 
Oxford IJniv. Beg. i. 241; Pit.*!, De Anglia* 
Scriptoribus, p. 859 ; Tanner’s BiM. Brit. p. 067 
Wood’s Annals (Guteh), ii. 146; Wood’s Atln^nar 
Oxon, (Bliss), i. 668, Fasti, i. 156 ; Cat. of Early 
Printed Books.] T. C. 

SHEPSTONE, Sir TTIECPIflLUS 
(1817-1893), South African statesman, the 
son of the Rev. William Shepstone, who 
emigrated to the Cape in 1820, and his wife 
Elizabeth Brookes, was born at Westbury, 
near Bristol, on 8 Jan. 1817. Me was edu- 
cated chiefly at the Cape, at the native mis- 
sions to Avhich his father devoted himself, 
and he early acquired a great proficiency in < 
the native dialects. On 8 .Jan. 1835 hq^ 
became headquarters inte.rpreter of tlij? 
Kaffir languages at Capetown, and servtjKl 
on the expedition against the Kaffirs on t«e 
governor’s staff ; at the conclusion of /ho 
campaign he was made clerk to the aient 
for the native tribes on tlie front icy In 
1838 he accorapani('d the expedition Ainder 
Major Charteris which accomyjlislipl the 
first temporary occupation of Natal/ mid in 
the fcdlowing year he became the British resin 
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duTit among the 'Tslambi, Congo, and Fingo 
triht's. 

Tu 1845, when Natal was constituted a 
Ht‘parate government, Shepstoiie was ap- 
pointed agent for the native tribes, and in 
1818 was imuh* ca])taiii-geueral of the native 
levies. In March 185 L lie received a dor- 
mant commission to act as lieutenant-gover- 
nor of Natal ill case of the death or imaipa- 
irity of Sir Jlenjamin Cliilley Campbell Pine 
v. J In 1855 hi‘ became judicial assessor 
in native causes. In 1 85(), wlimi tiie con- 
stitution of Natal was reformed and the 
scope of tlie local government enlarged, 8hep- 
stom.‘ became .secn^tarv for native allairs and 
a member of t he execiitivo and legislative 
councils. Ill tin’s yiosition he showed hini- 
Stdf a .strong and iincom])romisiiig ollicial. 
He maintained tlie importance of continuing 


native customs and condcmm'd attempts to 
hasten civilisation. His policy was on the 
whole .successful, though it often provoked 
vinh'iit. opposition. 

Ill 187:1 Shepstonewas sent into Zululand 
to arrange I'or the piviceful succession of Cete- 
wuyo; he crowned the ne w king and ohlained 
his fealty to Creat Pritain, and .so long as 
Shepstone was in Natal Cetinvayo behaved 
fairly widl. In 1874 he was specially sent 
to Ihigland to confer with the secretary of 
stateon questions of native poli(w. Iiil87f)he 
again ])roeeo(led to London to represent Natal 
at the conference ujion South iVfrican alfairs. 
I le had hetui created C.M.Gr. in 1 869, and was 
now promoted to be K.C.M.C, On his return 
to Africa found native alfairs in turmoil : 


the war with 8(‘kokoeni was proceeding, 
Cetewayo was restless, and the 'JVansvaal 
Poors were in trouble with their native neigli- 
boiirs. In January 1877 Shepstone, with a 
small ])er.soruil stalf and twenty-five yioliee- 
men, rode into the Transvaal , and on 18 April 
declared it British territory. He was ap- 
pointed the administrator of the new pro- 
vince [.see under Hkrukrt, Henkv Howard 


^ IMoLiNEUx, fourth Earl of Oauxarvox]. 

V Sliepstone’s action in n^gard to the Traiis- 
Jevaal has naturally, in the light of .subsequent 

tC.'«?(*vents, been the subject of severe criticism; 
t but it is claimed for him personally that he 

V Avas not allowed to carry out his own ideas 

M>as administrator. In 1879 he relinquished 
f«he admin i.strat ion, and in 1880 retired 
Br»om the public .service. Independence under 
vaafcitisb suzerainty was restored to the Traiis- 
J88^i stale }>y the English government in 
takii™* Ho continued to reside in Natal, 
howevllg little part in public alfairs. In 1884, 
wayd ho was .selected to reydace 

aisosho' ‘’D the .sovereignty of Zululand. lie 

iyved decided opy)osition to theerection 


of Natal into a responsible government. lie 
died in I^ietermaritz burg on :.'6 June 1893, 
and was buried in the cluir'ch of England 
cemetery. 

8he]).stone’s poAvun* over tlie natives was 
wonderful, and he n.scd ii* with great, wisdom. 
They called him their ^ father,’ pr, from liis 
great ])rowess in hunting, ‘ 8oinsteii.’ lie 
was active in cliurcli matters, and for years 
a friend of Bishoy> Colenso. 

iSliepstone married, on 10 Nov. 1838, Maria 
daughter of (.barles I*almer, roniuiissarv- 
general at Capetown, lie had six sons and 
three dauglittu’s. Of the fornuT, one was 
killed at Isandhlwana ; another, Tlieoydiilus, 
is adviser to tlie Swazi nativT.s; the eldest, 
Mr. II. C. Shepstone, has betui secretary for 
native alfairs in Natal since 1884. 

[Natal Witness, 26 June ]89.‘L Colonial Office 
List, 1884; iiiforniatioii from jMr. If. C. 8hcp- 
stono.] 0. A. JI. 

SHERAKD, JAMES (1666-1738), pliy- 
siclaii and botanist , son of Ueorge Sbeninl or 
Sh(3rwood of Bushby in L('i(;e.ster.shire, and 
Mary, his .s(JCond wife, Avas born on 1 July 
1 666. William Sherard [(pv.] washi.s brot her. 
On 7 Eeb. 1682 he As^as apprenticed to Charles 
Watts, an apothecary, who Ava.s curator of 
tlic botanical gardems at Chelsea. Sherard 
under Watts’s guidance', devoted himself to 
botany; but b(‘ at the same time Avorked 
hard as an a])othecavv, and hy many year.s’ 
practice in Mark Lane, London, accumulated 
an ample fortune, lleivjtired from the busi- 
ness about 1720. lie purchased the manors 
of Evington and Settle in Leicestershire, but 
lie chielly resided at lOltham in Kent, where 
he ynirsued the cultivation of Aaluahle and 
rare ydant.s and his garden became noted jis 
one of the finest in England. A curious 
catalogue of his collection Avas yiubli.shed by 
Dilhmius in 1732 a.s‘IIortus Elthamensi.s, 
.sive riantaruin Barioriim qua^in Horlo siio 
Eltliami in (’antio collegit vir ornatissinius 
et prsestantissimus Jac. Sherard, M.I)., Beg. 
Soc. et Coll. Med. Loud. Soc. CJatalogus ’ (cf. 
Niciiol.s, lllustrationa^j i. 403, for some inte- 
resting letters from Sherard to Bichardsoii). 

In 1 728, as executor of his brother Wil liam’.s 
Avill, Sherard carried into effect his brother’s 
endowment of a yirofes.sorship of botany in 
the university of Oxford, the nomination of 
tim yirofessor being ejitritsfed to tlie College 
of PhysiciaiLS of London. His administra-^ 
tioii of the tru.st led the univer.sil y of Oxford 
to confer upon him the degree of doctor of 
medicine, by diploma dated 2 July 1731, and 
the College of Physicians to admit him on 
:>() S(‘pt. 1732 to their fellowsliiyi without 
e.xaminalion and Avithout the payment of 
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fees. Tic died on 12 Feb. 1738, and was 
buried in tin churcli of Fvingtnn, near 
I.eicostor. A iiiarblo tablet, with .'Latin in- 
.scription, was placed by his widow in the 
cl)ancel of tlie church. He left a fortune of 
loO, ()()(.)/. inarr'- 'd Susanna, daughter of 
llichard Lockwood, but had no issue. His 
wife died on 27 Nov. 1741. 

Sherard was singularly acccomplishod. Tn 
addition to being an excellent botanist, he 
was an ac’coinplished amateur musician and 
violinist. He composed twenty-four sonat as, 
twelve for the violin, violoncidlo, and bass, 
extended for the harpsichord. 

[flunk's (k)ll. of Phys. ; Fosler’s Alumni 
Oxo?i. ; (tout,. Mag. 17^(1, ii. 810; Somjdes 
Memories Pot. (bu’den, Clielsea ; .lourn. J'ot. 
1874, p. 133; Xieholss Lit. Anoed. iii. G/il ; 
Ihitten and Jloulger’s Prit. and Irish llolanists.] 

W. W..W. 

SHERARD, WfLLIAM. ( I(ir,{)-1728), 
Tjotanist, (ddest son of (George Sherwood or 
Sherard, genthmian, hy xMary, his second 
w'ife, was born at Rushhy, Ixtiicestershirc, 
oil 27 Pel). 16o9. AVilliam, Avhose surname 
usually a])}i(iars as Sherard, was educated at 
Afercliant 'Paylors* sehoed, and on 1 1 June 
1377 was edectod to St. John’s Colh‘ge, Ox- 
ford, where lie graduated JhC.Jj. on 11 Dec. 
1(183, and became a fellow. He proceeded 
D.C.L. on 23 June 1(194. 

Meainvliilo he had hegun a serlc'S of pro- 
longed foreign tours, with pin-mission of the 
college, which granted liini leave of absence 
from 1085 for three periods of five years each. 
H('tw<u!n 1080 and 1088 he studied botany 
in Paris iiiuhn- Tournefort, and in the summer 
of 1 088 spent some time at Leyden with Paul 
Hermann. Subsequently he visited Geneva, 
Horne, and Naples, and lie also examined 
plants ill Gornwall and J(u*sey. He supplied 
lists of tlic plants that he saw to Ray. Tliose 
which ho observed in Cornwall and Jersey 
Ray publisliCjd in his LSynopsis racthodica 
Stirpiuiii Britannicarum,’ 1(390; while his 
list of noteworthy plants seen In Geneva, 
Romo, and Naples, appears in Ray’s ‘ Stirpium 
Europjcariim . . . Sylloge,’ 1694. 

After a visit to England in the winter 
of 1089-90 he became tutor to Sir Arthur 
Pawdon, tlien ninetiicn years old, and from 
the summ(‘r of 1090 till the spring of 1094 
lived chiefly at Moira, co. Down. Later in 

1 094 he made a tour on the continent as tutor 
to Cli arh\s , vis(!o uiit T own sen d . In February 

1095 he was busy editing Hermann’s manu- 
scripts for the benefit of the widow, and 
about the middle of the year lie started on a 
journey through Franco and Italy with 
Wriotheslcy, eldest son of William, lord 
Russell [q. v.], returning probably in De- 


cember 1099. I(. was on this journey that 

lie appears to have first coutemplatiMl a con- 
tinuation of Baiiliin’s ^ Piiuix,’ a proj(’Ct to 
which ho devoted all his spare time during 
the rest of liis life. 

Between the autumn of 1700 and the 
spring of 1702 ho was at Badminton, aeting 
as tutor to Henry, second duke ot* Heaulort, 
Tlio surroundings were uncongenial, tint he 
found consolation in botanical work for Ray 
and others. About June 1702 he was ap- 
pointed a ^ commissioTUT for the sick and 
wounded, and for tiu; exchange of ])ris()uers 
but next year he bt'came consul for the Tur- 
key Company at Smyrna, and out in 
July. Owing to his continued absimee his 
fellowship Avas dc^chired void on 21 April 
1793. At Smyrna he pursued antiquarian 
researches as well as botanical sturlies. In 
1705, in company with Dr. Antonio Picenini, 
he vi.sit(‘dtho seven churclies of Asia Minor, 
and copied many inscriptions. In 1709 and 
again in 171(>, when lie was Mccomj)aiiied 
by Dr. Samuel Lisle [(p v.], afte'rwards bishop 
of NorAvicI), he made otlier journeys in Asia 
Minor, transcribing iuscri])tions. which, Avith 
copiesoTtlie Monuinenta Tei'a and tin* Sigean 
inscription, lu* sent to England. Many of 
these were published by Edmund Chishiill 
[n. V.] in his ‘ Antiquitat(‘s AsiaticaP (1728), 
His manuscript copies of others are in the 
British Museum. 

In 1711 Sherard purchased a country 
house at Sedi-Keni, S(*vt'n miles out of 
Smyrna. The sanu^ year lu? iiiuh'rtook a bo- 
tanical excursion to Ilalicarnassiis. Sherard 
quitted Smyrna late in 1 7U3, or early the fol- 
lowing year, and returned at ('Jhristmas 1717 
to JiOiidou. In 1718 he Avas elect <.-d a fellow 
of the Royal Socit?ty, and he s(‘rvod on its 
council the two following years. Ho had 
amassed a considerable fortune, hut until 
1721 lived chietly at a small liouse in Barking 
Alley, Avorking at his collect ions. In 1724 
he, witli his sister, took a larger Iiouse on 
ToAver Hill. He made further excursions 
on the continent in 1721, 1723, and 1727, 
visiting Boerhaave in Holland, and bringing 
,Tohn .Tames Dillenius [q. v.] back Avith him 
in August 1721 to assist in the ‘ Pinax.’ IMr 
some years n quarrel Avitli Sir Hans Sloano 
[q. A".], Avith the result that Sloaiie's Ikt-V 
barium was closed to Sherard, retarded thef 
progress of that Avork, hut a recoiiclliatiod 
took place in December 1727. / 

Sherard died in liondon on 11 Aug. 17!i8, 
and AAUis buried at I^ltham, Avliere his brotKer 
James [q. v.J had a residence, on jtho 19t){ of 
that month. He bequeathed 3,0C]j0/. to ^und 
a (ihair for botany at Oxford, ^^noniiuating 
Dillenius us the first professor, tills t/atnral 
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history hooks, drawings, and paiutin^s, with 
till* inaiiusorijit of his ‘ Ihnax,’ were left to 
the. library of the * Physic Garden* at Ox- 
ford, the rest of his library to St. John’s 
(’olh‘f(e. 

Sherard occnjiiod a hi^h position among^ 
the botanists of his time, and his intercourse 
with the lead in^^ nu*n in tlie science was in! i- 
inate and frecjiient. He po.sst*ssed a good 
knowledge for tlie time of cryptogamous 
plants. He was generous in distributing 
seeds and dried plants, and was an unfailing 
patron of deserving naturalists; but wdiile 
aiding otliers in their works, he WTote little 
himsidf. Only one work, and tluit pub- 
lished under initials, came from his pen, viz., 
‘ Schola IJotaniea, sive catalogus plantarum 
quas ab aliquot annis in Ilorto llegio Pa- 
risieiisi studio.^is indigitavit . . . J. 1*. Tourne- 
fort . . . lit et P. Hermaniii. . . Paradisi Ba- 
tavi Prodromus, in quo plantm . . . rocen- 
sentur. Hdente in lucem 8. W. A. [i. e. 
Sherardo W’illielmo Anglo],* 12mo, Amster- 
dam, 16SI). He contributed papers to the 
Boyal Society {P/iiL Trans. 1700-21) on * the 
way of making several China varnishes ;* on 
Hhe strange hiHects of the Indian Varnish, 
wrote by Dr. J. del Papa ; * on ‘ a new Island 
raised in'ar Sant’ Erini ; ’ and on ^ the Poyson 
Tree in New England.’ 

He edited the manuscript and wrote a 
preface for Paul Hermann’s ^ Paradisus Ba- 
tavus,’ 4to, Leyden, 1608; he also assisted 
Vaillant with his ‘ Botanicon Parisiense,* and 
Bay tvith the concluding volume of the 
* Historia Plantarum,* in which were in- 
cluded his H lbservations* on the first two 
volumes. Sherard’s manuscript, endorsed 
by Hay, is preserved in the botanical depart- 
ment at the Natural History Museum ; while 
the third edition of Hay’s GSynopsis * was 
published by Dillenius under Sherard’s in- 
spection. To Catesby he supplied the names 
of the plants in his ‘ Natural History of | 
Carolina,’ besides givingpecuniary assistance. 
He likewise helped the Sicilian botanist, 
Paolo Boccone. Vaillant, Pontedera, and 
Dillenius each named diflerent plants She^ 
rardia in liis honour, and Dillenius’s appel- 
lation w'as adopted by Linnaeus. 

[Journ. Hot. 1874, pp. 129 sq. (with notes and 
inaniiscripts kindly lent by the author of that 
article, H. D. Jackson); Gent. Mag. 1796, ii. 
811 ; Pultoney’s Hist, and Hiogr. Sketches, 
ii. 141; Nichols’s Illustr. Lit. i. 339, &c. ; 
Nichols’s Lit. A need. i. 272, 320, iii. 652-4; 
Marl yn’s Dissertations on Virgil, pp. xl-xli ; 
ChiKhuIl’s Anliq. Asiat. pref. ; Wood’s Athen.'e 
Oxon. iv. 713; Wilson’s Hist, of Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School ; Hoccoiic's Museo di Piante, pref. J I 
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SHERATON, THOMAS (175M806), 
furniture maker and designor, was born at 
Stockton-upon-Tees in 1751, and learnt the 
trade of cabinet-making. He received no 
regular education, but showed from the first 
natural artistic learning, and taught him- 
self drawing and geometry. He. wu.s a 
zealous baptist, and first canu^ before the* 
public as author of a religious w'ork, 
Scriptural Illustration of the Doctrine of He- 
generation,’ whicdi appeared at StocJtlon in 
1782, 12ino. He was styled on the title-jiage 
^Thomas Sheraton, junior,’ and described 
himself as a mechanic. Ilis interest in 
theology never diminished. 

As a practical cabinet-maker be does not 
.seem to have attained inucli success ; but 
as a designer of furniture he di'veloped a 
skill and originality which placed him in 
the first rank of technical artists. Hemov- 
ing to Soho, London, about 1790, hi^ b(*gan 
the puhlicatioii of a series of manuals of 
furniture design to which the taste of his 
countryiuen still stands deeply iiulebt oJ. H is 
first publication was a collection of eighty- 
four large folio plates entitled ‘ Designs for 
Furniture,* n.d. In 1791 be produced ‘ The 
Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s Drawing- 
Book * (with ‘ Accompaniment ’ and ‘ Ap- 
pendix* within the two following years), 
4to, with 111 plates; the second edition 
(1796-6) had 119 plates ; the third edition 
(1802) was ^revised and the whole embel- 
lished with 122 elegant copper-plates.’ This 
last edition is rare. A reprint, undated, was 
lately issued by ^Ir. Ik T. Batsford. In 1 806 
lie published ^ The Cabinet Dictionary, or Ex- 
planation of all Terms used in the Cabinet, 
Chair, and Upholstery Branches,’ 1 vol. in 
1 5 parts. N ext year he began the iss ue o f ‘ The 
Cabinet-maker and Artist’s Encyclopedia’ 
(fob), which was to be completed in 1 25 num- 
bers, but he lived to publish only thirty. 

In London Sheraton appiyreiitly wholly 
occupied himself with his literary and artistic 
publications. All were published by sub- 
scription, and he travelled as far as Ireland 
in search of subscribers, who included, be- 
sides persons of rank, the leading cabinet- 
makers of the country. None of Iiis pub- 
lishing ventures jiroved financially successful, 
and, though his designs were regarded in his 
I own day with ‘ superstitious admiration,’ he 
lived in poverty. H i eked out an income by 
teaching drawing. To the last ho occasionally 
preached in baptist chapels. In 1794 an 
essay by him, entitled ^ Spiritual Subjection 
to Civil Govornmont,’ was appended to Adam 
Callander’s ^ Thoughts on the IVaceable and 
Spiritual Nature of Christ’s Kingdom ; ’ the 
essay was reprinted separately next year. 
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In ]S0«) Sli(?rfitnn ])ii])lislnHl h ^ IHscourso on 
tho Character i f (iod as f-ovo.* Ho dird in 
Hroad Stm t, Solio, on '2'2 Oot. 180M, luavinj^ 
a iainily in cl i.-<l ivssod circnnistanoes. 

Sheraton was the. aposth; of the severer 
taste in ICnglisli cabinet-niakinf^ which fol- 
lowed u])on tlie rococo hainings of his ^reat 
j)redec(‘ssor, 'rhoinas (diippendale [q. v.", who, 
nnd(‘r the influence of tho brothers .John and 
Jtolxu't Adam, had ndined and simplified tlio 
m('t hods of his ])redeee.ssors. In t In* cahinets, 
cliairs, Avritin(>-tahh*s, and occasional piece's 
made iVoiii Slu'raton’s designs, the square 
ta])erin‘j;' leg's, so V(^re lines, and (pii^^t ornament, 
take the place, of tlie cahrioh* h'g- or carved 
ornann-nt which charact(*risecl earlier Mn^- 
lish cahinet-work.' Sheraton trusted almost 
entirely for d(‘(a)ration to marqueterie. A 
characteristic, feature of his cabinets was 
the swan-iK'cked ])ftdinn‘nt surmonntinpr the 
cornice, being a revival of Jiii ornament 
fashionai)le during (^iieeii Anm'.’s rfiign 
(Tiri'Cii j'liibn, llluMmted History of Fiirni- 
/?/rc, p]). iDo 7). 'riio Bouth Kensington 
]\[useuni po.ssesses two mahogany chairs 
curvt‘d by Sheraton (Pollux, Anvivnt and 
Modvrn Varmfnre^ clvi. 90). 

The central doctrine.s of all his ^s’ork and 
writing are that ornamemtation must sub- 
serve ulility, that the lines of construction, 
if sound, connote beauty, and that a suc- 
cessful sim])licity is lumhu* and more worthy 
of attainment than tin* highest devolopnitmt 
of Louis-t^uinze supertluity. That his prin- 
ciple.s were not th(^ outcome of a mere vague 
intuition is evidenced by tho admirable 
treatises on gfjometry, architc'cl are, and per- 
spective with which ho introduces his monu- 
mental ‘Cabinet-maker and Upholsterer’s 
Drawing-book.^ Unfortunately in his later 
y(‘ars, nnrler the intlnencc of the‘JOmpire^ 
style, which came into vogue after the French 
revolution, he was untnu? to hi.s own con- 
victions, and, in, response to j)opular demand, 
rlesigned some articles of furniture of blatant 
and vulgar symbolism. 

[Gent. INhig. 1806, ii. 1082; irwton’.s Furni- 
i.iire ;uid Decoratinn in England during the 
Kightconth Century (with facsimile reproduc- 
ioiis of iSheraf.uu's designs’), 1892, ful. T.i. 20-1 ; 
iVTemoir.s of Adam Black ; Magazine of Art, 1883, 

). 190; Prefaces to Sheraton’s J)rawing-hook; 
•iuarilch’sGen. Cat. of Books ; information kindly 
mppli(‘(l 1 ) 3 '^ Mr. B. T. Batpford.] O. S. L. 

SHERBORNE or SHIRBURN, RO- 
BERT ( I } i0y-ir>;3(>), bishop of Chichester, a 
lative of Hampshire, was born about 1440, 
f Le Neve’s statement that be was ninety- 
ix at tlui time of his death is correct, lie 
s said to liave boon educated at AVincht'ster 
Allege (but cf. KiiiBY)and at Oxford, where 


he graduated M.A. ])efore I lt>9. ( )n 17 March 
ill that year lie was a])])nint(al ])n‘l)»!ndary of 
Mora in St. Paul's Cathedral, and in 1474 
he was fellow of New (.V)lh*g(‘, Oxford. He 
was also ma.ster of Si. Cross Hospital, near 
Winchester, and on 1 1 l)(*i‘. 14-8(5 was aj)- 
pointi'd treasurer of Hereford (’ntlicdral (Ln 
Nj3VE, i. 489). On 1 -May 1 188 lui rec('iv('d 
tho prebend of Lunghml iManor in Jducolii 
(ktthedral, whicli lie exchanged for Milton 
ISIanor in the same cathedral (in 27 Nov. 
]49d, hut again I'xchanged to Langford on 
29 Aug. 149L On 2(5 Aiig. I4.stl he was 
given the prebend of Wildland in St. Paul’s 
Catliedral, and he also held a canonry at 
Wells, whicli lie resigned in 1 19;k On 
2 Nov. in that j'ear he was made jirt'ht'iuhiry 
of Holywell or Finsbury in St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and ill 1498 he lu'came archdeacon 
I of Buckinghamshire (18 Fob.), of Hunting- 
don and of Taunton (1(5 Dec.) Tn .Inly of 
! the same year he wuis sent as t'nvov to tho 
I pope with tho intimation of Henry A’ IPs 
i willirigne.ss to join the liol}^ h'agne, which 
I aimed at keeping the French out of Italy 
' (Bymek, xii. 089) ; in lus letter to tlm Duke 
! of Alihin recpiestirig a fn ‘0 ])a.ssng(' for Sh(?r- 
I borne, Henry describes liiiii as his s(*cretary 
I ((W/, Venetian. State Paper, i. 091, 712, 

! 722). Tn 1498 he was appointed to levy 
1 fme.s on those of the clergy who liad abetted 
! l^erkin Warbeck, and in the following year 
j he was made dean of St. PauLs. In .\ngust 
1500 lie was employed in examining adho- 
! rents of AVarbeck [ih. xii. 70(5). He was 
apparently ambassador at Ponn' in 1502, and 
while tht*re was in.striicti'd to go to tlio 
pope with tlie Sjianish ambassador, announce 
Prince Arthurs death, and n?quest a dispen- 
sation for tho marriage of Prince Hi'iiry 
xvitli Catherine of Arragon {Lrttera and 
Papers of Henry VIII, iv. 5407 ). ( hi 4 May 
1503 he was appointed commissioner to treat 
with Scotland concerning .Margaret’s dowry, 
and in 1504 was sent to Julius II to con- 
gratulate him on his election as jxijie. 

Early in 1505 Sherborne was made hisliop 
of St. David’s by a papal hull wliic.h he him- 
self forged {Letiet's and Pa])ers tf Henry F//, 
ed. Gairdner, i. 240, ii. 109, 885, 887) ; tho 
temporalities xvere restored on 12 April, and 
when the forgery was discoven'd HenryA^H 
wrote to the pope asking that, Sherborne 
might be leniently treated (//>.) He does 
not seem to have been pnni.sh(‘d, and on 
18 Sept. 1508 he was pa])ally provided to 
the see of Chichester, the temporalities being 
restored on 18 Dec. On 28 July 1518 he met 
Cardinal Lorenzo Campoggio [q. v.] at Deal 
on his arrival ill England to urge Henry VI IE 
to join in a crusade against the Turks. In 
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lu‘ acc()m]){inio(l Thomas Orey, 
seco/i<I marquis oi' Dorset [q. A*.], to (’alais lo 
meet Charles and conduct 1dm to London. 
In April ]^)2^} lie was commissioned by 
^Volsey to visit the rremonstratensiaii 
monastery at Difj^ham and examine into the 
scandals then'. In the same yi'ar he sent 
W'olsey bonks for his nowcolletfo al Oxford, 
of which he Avas in other ways a Inmefaclor 
(Letter!^ and l^/prrsj iv. 170r<, Lh'UO). In 
iSept<*ml)er he aeain met Cauip{' 0 '^io on 
his arrival to try the divorce of Catherine of 
Arragon. lie acquiesced in the Ih'forma- 
tion, but probably with secret reluctance, 
lie signed the lettt'r ot‘ tln^ lords s])iritual 
and teni]»oral to Clenu'nt VII on L‘> duly 
15d() la'g^ in^’ him to "rant T^enry^s desire for a 
divorei', and ])ointin" out the evils of delay. 
Ill accusations against him were laid 

before Cromwell, but he Avas able to chair 
himself, and (ui I'eb. lodl- o he renounced 
the jurisdiction of the pope. On Sunday 
Jum' followirif*' he preached ‘the Word 
of God ’ in his cathedral, promul"atinj]^ the 
kind's commands as to his siqiromacy of the 
church, hut asked to be reliiived of further 
]n*occt'din^^'S in tlu^ matter, owiiifr to agje and 
feeble health, lie was (‘xjimincd hy Richard 
Layton [ij. v.], the A*isitor of the monas- 
teries, on 1 Oct. lodo; and early in dune 
15d() resigned his bishopric, to which Henry 
Avished to appoint. Richard Sampson [q. t.] 
died in the folloAving August. IlisAA'ill, 
dated 2 Aug., aa^us proved on 24 Noa'. At 
Chichester he kept a state* .second only in 
njiagniticeiice to that of Henry and Wolsey, 
and he left property Avortli nearly 1,.W()/. 

1 [,e founde'd the prebends of liursalis, Exceit, 

I argham, and Wyndham, to he held by alumni 

0 ’ New College or Winchester College fcf. 

1 AUn, IVorlkSj V. 485-0). Ho also founded 
a )out 1520 a grammar school at Rolleston, 

S :affordshire (Sir vAV, StaJfordshirej i. 54). 

[Lc Ni‘vif.s Fasti, cd. Hardy, a'oIs. i. and ii. 
pissim; Letters and Papers of Jfr^nry VH, 
Cjampheirs ^rateriiils, and Andreas’s Hist. (Rolls 
Letters and I\'ipers of Henry VIH, od. 
lirowcr and Gairdner, 1509 -36, j^assiin ; 
Rviner’.s I'kodora, a'oIs. xii. and xiii. ; Lansd. 
MS. 979, IL 140-8 : Godwin, He Prcesnlibiis, ed. 
Richardson ; Wood’s Athcrae Oxon. ii. 740; 
Hodd’s Church Hist. i. 184; Burnet’s Hist. Ref. 
ed. Pocock ; Churton’s Founders of Brasenoso, 
pp. 27, 3G1 ; Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1 714; 
Gent. M.'ig. 1853, ii. 289.] A. F. P. 

SHERBROOKE, Yiscoitnt. [Bee Loave, 
Robekt, 1811-1892.] 

SHERBROOKE, Sik JOIIX COAl'E 
(1704-1850), general, born in 1704, was third 
son of AVilliarn Coape, J.P. of Earnah in 
Duffiold, Derbyshire, and Arnold, Netting- 
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Jiam.sliire, Avho liad tak(*n th .^aame of Bher- 
hrooke on Ids marriage in 17*^ to Barah, one 
of the three colieiresscs of Henry Blicrbrooko 
of Oxton, Nottingliamshire. He Avas commis- 
sioned as ensign in the* 4th foot on 7 Ih'C, 
1780,and became lieutenant on 22 l >cc. 1781 . 
He was giAa‘ii a company in the $5th foot on 
0 JMarch 1785, but the rogimtint Avas dis- 
banded in the course of that }car. On 
25 June 1784 he became captain in the 55rd 
foot, Ihen stationed in Nova Scotia. Tlie 
incident known as the Wynyard ghost oc- 
curred Avhilo Slier hrook(‘ Avas (piartenHl in 
Ca]u; Breton in 1784-5. He and TJi'iitenant 
Wynyard saAAq or supposed themselves to 
see, a liguro pass through the room in which 
theyAvero silting, and Wynyard recognist'd 
it as his hrotlier, Avho (as he afterwards 
learm;d)died in Ihigland at that time. A 
singular featnn* of the casi^ Avas lliat it Avas 
Sherbrooke, not Wynyard, that first, saw, and 
called attention to, the figun^ (Maktix, ii. 
591; cf. Stanuope, Con versa fimis wit It Hc/- 
p.25G). Tlie 55rd ndurned to JOng- 
land in 1785. ( )n 50 Se])t. 1 795 — tin* date on 

Avhich Arthur AVellesley became* its lieu- 
tenant-colonel — Slu'rbrookc Avas promo! ed 
m.'ijor; and a second lieiitenarit-coloTiel being 
added to its (‘stnldisbment, he attained that 
rank on 24 May 1791. In July the regiintmt 
landed at Ostend to join the Duki? of York’s 
army in the Netherlands. It sm'ved in the 
latter part of the campaign of 1794, and in the 
Avinter retreat from Holland to Bremt'u. 

In April 1790 it Avent to the (5ipo, and 
thence to India, Avliere it took part in the 
Mysore Avar of 1799. At the battle of 
Malavelly Sherbrookii Avas in command of 
the pickets, Avhieli Avere first (*ngaged. At 
the storming of Seringapatam he commanded 
the right column of assault. 1 Le aa^rs knocked 
doAvn by a spent ball as lie mounted the 
breach, but quickly recovered, and Baird 
said in his report : ‘ If wheffe all behaved 
nobly it is jiroper to mention individual 
merit, I knoAv no man so justly entitled to 
praise as Colonel Sherbrooke.’ 

His health sufiered so much in India that 
in .lanuary 1800 ho had to go home, and in 
1802 he Avas placed on half-pay. lie had 
become colonel in thi^ army on 1 Jan. 1798, 
and on 9 July 1805 he Avas apjiointed to the 
command of the 4th reserve battalion in the 
eastern counties. O^i 1 Jan. 1805 he Avas 
promoted major-general, and in June he Avas 
sent to Sicily, where he avus given command 
of the troops at Messina. In May 1807 he 
went to Egypt to negotiate Avdth the Beys, 
after the failure of FVaser’s expiKlition. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1808 hevAuis in temporary 
command of all the British troops in Sicily. 
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Tlift incivasingf stroiif^th of the French in 
southern Ital^ niiide his duties arduous, and 
Jhinbury says that few oflicers (a)uld have 
discharged lliem with belter judi,nnent and 
Avith more uimearied activity and z(‘al, and 
that none of the commanders batHed 

so cornpletcdy the intrigues of the court of 
I’ah •nno. lie dijscr i bes Slu^rbn x )ke as ‘ a si i ort , 
squai'o, hardy littJe man, with a counl.(i- 
nance tliat told at once the determined forti- 
tude of his nature’ {Narrative of some Pan- 
.sY/^v in the Grettt fVar). 

Ilis temporary command having com(‘ to 
an (Mid by the arrival of vSir J. Stuart, he 
Aveut homo in dune. Ho had been made 
colonel of tlu? 8i(;ilian regiment on o Feb. 
1S07, and Avas traiisf(3rred to the ()8tb foot in 
JMav 1<S(M). In January 1801) be was sent 
out witli four thousand men to garrison 
f-adiz, hut on arrival thero.lic rccei\'ed orders 
to go to idsbon, Avherc be landed Avitb Ins 
troops on 1 '2 March. Finding that Jkiresford, 
AAdio was three years his junior, had been 
ap])ointed to command tlie Fortuguese army 
Avitli tlui local rank of lieutcnant-gimeral, he 
asked for and obi aincd the same local rank. 

He was second in command to Wellesley 
in the canijiaigii of 1801). At the passage of 
dho Douro Ids divisiem (the 1 st) crossed the 
riviM’ opposite Oporto, and helped to drive 
th(.i IVench out of the town. At I’alavtTa 
it Avas in the centre of the Jlritish line, and 
brilliantly repulsed the attack made upon 
it by Lajiisse’s division of Victor’s corps. 
But one brigade, the guards, following the 
enemy too far, and t akon in Hank as Avidl as in 
front by the French artillery, suth'red heavily. 
The division fell back in some confusion, and 
the British centre might have been pierced 
if it bad not been for the timely advance and 
stfsady biairing of the 48th. In AVcllesley’s 
despatch, as well as in his general orders, the 
nianntM’ in Avhich Sherbrooke led his divi- 
sion to the lijayonet charge Avas particularly 
mention('d ; and it was notified by the com- 
ma nder-in--cbicf( in gmieral orders of 1 8 Aug.) 
that his conduct had entitled liim to the 
king’s marked approbation. lie was made 
K.B. on B) Sept., and receiA^ed the TalaA’^era 
medal. Wellington long afterwards told Lord 
Stanhop*, * Sherbrooke Avas a A^^ry g(X)d 
oflicer, but the most passionate man, T think, 
[ ever knoAv;’ and lie mentioned as an in- 
stance, that in his own presmice at Oporto 
his interpreter so irritated Sherbrooke that 
he could hardly keep his hands olf him. A 
fortnight before Talavera Wellesley Avrot-e 
to Sherbrooke to impress upon him that he 
must not abuse commissariat ofiicers, hoAV- 
(‘ver much he might think they dt'served it 
(cf. Stanhope, Convermtiom^ p. 256), 


Sherlirooke’s h(‘alth, iievtT strong, noAv 
broke doAvn, and he returned to lOugland 
in May 1810. Ho b(M*ame lieutenant -gtMieral 
on 4 Juno 1811, and on 10 Aug. he was ap- 
pointed litMitenant-goveriior of Nova. Seotia. 
TJie declaration of Avar by the IJnitial Slates 
on 18 June 181:2 mad(^ it necessary for him 
to take measun's for tliodefemre of 1 luMxilony, 
and he did this Avith so much vigoui* and 
judgment that, Avhon p(.*aco had beiMi con- 
cluded, 1,000/. Avas voted to him ibf the 
purehase of ])lnte. In St'j)! ember 1814 lie 
commanded the military portion of an ex- 
pedition up the IVnobscot , AvhieJi was carrit'd 
out most, suceessfully in ten days, and did 
something to coiint(!rbalanc(^ the British, 
failure at Plattsburg. An American brigade 
ca])itnlated, and the port of Maine, Avhich li(?s 
hetw(Hm th(} Benob.scot and Noaa" Brunswick, 
Avas for the time being made a Britisli jios- 
session. A jiort rait of Sherbrooke Avas jdaced 
in the province building at Halifax, at the 
end of bis ttTin of oliice, and a townslii]) still 
beans his name. 

On 20 Jan. 1810 he was appointed ca])tain- 
g(.Mieral and governor-in-ehieJ‘of (’auada, but 
ho was not sAvorn in at (Quebec till 12 July, 
The struggle then going on between th(3 
dominant minority and the Fneich catholic 
majority made the po.st far from enviable ; 
but be .«(ucceed(‘d in Avinniiig llie jiersonal 
esteem of the colonists. The strain of the 
situation, Iioaavaw, told on bis highly strung 
temperament ; on 6 Fob. 1818 he had a ])ara- 
lytic stroke, Avhicli caused him to siMid home 
his resignat ion, and he left Quebec on 12 Aug. 
He sp(*nt the rest of lii.s lile in rctinmuMit 
at Calverton, Nottiughamshire, and died 
there on 14 .Feb. 1860. He was huriial at 
Oxton. Ho liad been transfiMTeil from the 
colonelcy of the 68th to that of tlu' 66rd 
regiment on 1 Jan. 1816, rectMA'ed the H.F.H. 
on 2 Jan. 1815, and Avas proim.ilc'd giMitjral 
on 27 May 1825. On 24 Aug. 1811 he mar- 
ried Katheriiu', daughtc^r of the Bev. llegi- 
nald I Vndar, rector of Madreslield, Worct's- 
tershire. She died without, is.sue on 15 May 
1856. Her sister and coheire.ss Avas the 
mother of Robert .LoAve, afterwards Viscount 
Sherbrooke [q.v.], Avhose great-grandmother, 
on the father’s sid(\ Avas sister of Sir ,1. C. 
Sherbrooke’s mother. 

There is a portrait of »Sherbrooke at Oxton 
Hall, and a miniat ure, taken in i7{)6, repro- 
duced as a frontispiece to Martin’s ‘Memoir.^ 

[IVTartin’s Memoir, apponJod to Life and 
Letters of Viscount Sherbrooke; Clenh. Mug. 
1830, i. 658; Hooka Life of Sir 1). Baird, i. 
211 ; U. S. M.ngazino, 1830, i. 619 ; Wellington 
Despatches, Siipph'ment ary, vi. 201, 321 ; Mur- 
doch’s Hist, of Noami Scotia.] K M. L. 
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SHBRBUKNE, SIK EDWAUI) (KilH- 

170-), son ol* Sir I'^clward Shorlmnift 

( ir>7S-l(UJ ), was ^ivat-^randson of Jvieliard 
♦Shrrbuniii of llaii^liton, a son of Sir IticliarJ 
Sln rhiirne {<L lol:}) of Stoaylmrst, wherii 
i(ln* tddoi* })riincli of 1 lie family remained until 
its extinction in 1717. The poet's father, 
Sir I'Mward, son of JJeiiry Sherhurne (V/. 
loihs) of Oxford, hy n second wif(‘, niox'ed 
from Oxford to London, wlieni he acted 
i^ncciiSsively as a^^ent to Sir Dudley Oarleton 
(afterwards \'iscoiint Doreliestor), as secre- 
tary (from 1()17 to KiiM ) of Dacon, lord 
laM'per, as S('c,relary of tin* lOast India Com- 
pany from Dili I, and as clerk of the onlnance 
of tln^ Tower of London from 1(1:2(). l)yine-iu 
Decemher HUl, In* was hiiried in the 'fower 
<dia])el. Dy his wife Frances, second daugh- 
tt‘r of John Stanley of Loydon Hall, Essex, 
he had seven sons and otn^ daughter. One 
i^on, .lohn, ]mhlisln*d a translation of some 
of Ovid's ‘Epistles’ (KmD). Another son, 
Henry, an ardent royalist, was during the 
-civil xvars controller to the army of Jlalph, 
lonl Ilojilon, and, proceeding to Oxford, 
dn‘W an exact ichnograpliy of tin* (*ity in 
which the king wrote the names of the bas- 
tions (engraved in W'oon’s 7//xL ct Atifiq. 
J()7J, i. d()l); he was madi* cirn‘f engineer 
Sir (diaries Jiloyd’s death, and was killed 
hy some mutinous soldiers on 1 J Juno KHt), 
being buried next day in the church of St. 
Peter-in-the-Paist. 

Edward, the ]) 0 (‘t, horn on 18 St^pt. KUS, 
at (ioldsmi til’s Kents, Oripplegate, London, 
xvas first educat(.‘dat the neighbouring school 
of Thomas Farnahy [q, v. and afterwards 
under (.diaries Alleyn, author of the Mlis- 
torie of Henry the Seventh,’ lOJS. On 
Alh‘yn’s death in IGIO he travelled in 
France, hut was recalled home hy the n(*w.s 
of the illness of his father, who di(*d in De- 
cember KUl. He succeeded his father as 
clerk of the ordnance, liaving obtained the 
reversion of tin*- olfice in 1()J7 8. On the 
outbreak of the civil war, being a royalist 
and Koman catholic, he was deprived of his 
place hy ordi*r of the House of Lords on 
17 Aug. KHJ, and was for somti mouths 
in the custody of tlie usher of the black rod. 
On Ids release* in October he went to Not- 
tingham and joined the king', xvho made, him 
commissarv-gi'iieral of artillery. .Tn that 
capacity he was present at the battle of 
Kdgehill. He attended the king to Oxford, 
where lie and liis younger brother, Henry, 
were both created M.A. on '20 Hec. KHJ. 
On the surrender of Oxford, in .fune IfHf), he 
Tcrnoved to London and lived in the JMiddle 
Temple with Thoniiis Fovey, a near relative. 
He was now reduced to indigence by the i 
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seizure of his estate and ])ersoTial property, 
including his valuable libra. wliicli, ac- 
cording to Wood (7 y/.s 7/, ii. ;k)), ‘was great 
and choice, and accounted om* of the imjst 
considerable belonging to any gent, in or near 
Loudon.’ He seems to hAve licen hefrii'iided 
at this time by his kinsman, Thomas Stanley 
[q. V.], the poet and scholar, and was inti- 
mate with James Shirley the dramatist. His 
leisure In* dt'voted to a study of tlu^ classics. 

In hU8 he lirst appeared before th<^ ])nhlic 
as an author, in that year he jmhlislied 
two hooks: LMedea, a ’J'ragedie, written in 
Latine, })y ljucius Aiimeus Smu'ca,, Eng- 
lished [in verse] by E. 8.;’ and ‘ S(*neca‘.s 
Answer to Lncilius liis (^iia^re : WliyHuod 
Men suHt‘r Misiort lines, seeing there is a 
Divine Provldmice,’ translated into luiglisli 
verse. The latter was dedicated to (.liarFs I, 
who was tlu'n in .captivity in the Isle of 
Wight. Ill l()oJ Sherhurne was ap])()Inted 
by Sir George vSavile (afteiwvanls Manpiis 
of Halifax) to take charge of his alfairs, 
and in IGoJ he liecame travelling tutor to 
Savile’s kinsman. Sir John (J^oventry, with 
whom he visited Franct*, Italy, Hungary, 
Germany, and the Low (knintries, retnriiiiig 
in October lOoi). At the Restoration he was 
supersedecl in his place at the ordnance, hut 
restored to oH'k*!* on jietition, alt hough the. 
emoluments of the otHoo, which lie now' 
shared xvith Francis Nkdiolls, w(‘n* greatly 
diminished. In Fehruary !(]()() his salary 
was incr(*ased by 100/. It is evident from 
the numerous rt‘ft‘rences in the state 
papers that lie was a diligent public, ser- 
vant. In a ])etition for compensation in 
lOOl he claiimtd that he ‘ kept the train of 
ordnance togetlu'r, to serve as a troop in the 
field in tlie decline of the late king's cause, 
and preserved the ordnance records, so that 
it is now restored to its primitive order and 
constitution’ (Ca/. Sfafr Dom. 

1061 -J, p. 270). He was l^e jirincijial 
author of the ‘ Rules, Orders, and Inst ruc- 
tions ’ given to the. ollico of ordnance in 
1(}8J, which, xvitli fiwv alterations, continued 
in use as long as the ollice existerl. About 
t he time of the ‘ popish plot ’ some ineflectual 
attempts were made to remove him from 
ollice on the ground that he w'as a Roman 
catholic. Tlie king snjiported him, and con- 
ferred on liim the honour of knighthood on 
6 Jan. 1682. At the lywolut ion he quitted 
the public service, as ho could not take the 
oaths, and lived a retired and studious lilV*. 
His reduced circumstances induced liim in 
1696 to present petitions to the king and to 
Henry Sidney, earl of Romney [q- v.l, master- 
general of the ordnance, for a p(*nsio]i, hut 
without result. It is probable that his kins- 
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inMii, iSir TSicliolii-s SlirHiuriit* of Stonvhur.st, 
providtifl tor I* is TifC(\ssit ies in liis later years. 

lie died unmiirriod on 1 Xov. J 702, and 
was buried in tin' ehH])el of the Tower of 
London. A moniorial tablet, erected by Iiis ! 
kinsman Sir Nicholas, bears a lon^^ Latin 
inscription said to be coinpnsi'd by liinis(*lf. 

llesides the two works mentione<l, Slier- 
buriu‘ published : I. LSalniacis, Lyrian, and 
Sylvia, kArsaken Lydia, the. Kai)e of Helen, 
a (’ornunnit thereon, with stweral other 
Ihanns and Translations,’ London, 1051, 8vo; 
reprinted in Chalmers’s ‘ Lnolisli Po(‘ts,’ 
ISJO, vi. 001, and n^^ain in 1810, with 
nnnnoir »S.-c. by S. Lhiiiiin^, 12nio. The 
volume was <ledicated by Sherhurin^ to his 
fritnul, Thomas Stanhiy, and contains most 
of his “xtant original verse, which at times 
reminds tlie ivader of AValler, but is V(.‘ry 
nnecpml. 11 is melodious^ translations from 
Horace show him at his hcvst. 2. ‘'fhe 
Sph(‘r(;of .Marcus JManilius made an Knj^’lish 
i\)em, with annotations and an astronomical 
a]>])endi\',’ TiOndon, 1075, folio, dedicated to 
Charles II. The elaborate a]»pendix con- 
tains amon^ other thing's a ‘ Catalogue ot 
Astronomers, Ancient and Alodium,’ which 
is vali-iabh^ for its notices of contemporary 
writ (M'S. The work is noticed with com- 
mendation in the ^ Philosophical Transac- 
tions,’ No. 110 (ahridgment, ii. 185). He 
coritemplati.^d another work on Alanilius, but 
handl'd over his collection of papers to 
J)r. Piehard Pentley. 8. ‘ Troados, or the 
.1 loyal Captives: a Tragedy, from Seneca,’ 
1070, 8vo. i. ‘Francis Plondel’s Com- 
])aris()n of Pindar and Homer,’ englishod by 
F. S., London, lOOt), 8vo. 5. ‘ The Tragedies 
of L. Anna.^'us Seneca the Philo.sopher, 
AFcdea, Pluedni and T I i])])olytus, and Troades, 
or tlie L’oynl Captive,’ translated into 
Fnglish verse, with annotations, to which 
is ])rctixe.d ‘The Life and Death of Seneca 
the Philosopher,’ London, 1701, 8vo; re- 
issued with five plates in 1702; dedicated 
to Diehard Francis Sherburne, son of Sir 
Nicholas of Stonyhurst. There is added 
‘The Pape of Helen, out of the Creek of 
(k)luthus/ originally printed in the volume 
of 1051. Sherburne contended that these 
three tragedies were all that survive of 
Seneca’s plays. 

He also wrote commendatory verses to 
Alleyn's ‘Henry PH,’ 1088; to his 
brother John Sherhurne’s translation of 
Ovid’s ‘ lleroical Epistles,’ 1089; to W. 
Cartwright’s ‘Comedies,’ 1051 ; and Thoma.s 
Stanley the yonnger’s translation of ‘ C. 
Hlliunus his various History,’ 1005. 

[Art. by Mr. J. Brander Hatt in Stonyhurst 
Magazine, March I880, ii. 01 soq. ; Wood’s 


Fasti Oson. (Hli^s), ii. 30; lliogr. Brit. 1703, 
vi. 3070; (hnt. Alag. Juno 1706, 102; 

Chalmers’s Biogr, Diet, xxvii. 153 ; J><nld‘s 
f3iuroli Hist. iii. 453; FliMiiiiig’s Ah'inoir in 
rt-prmt of Slierhurnu’s Pc'enis. ISIU; Wood's 
Life and Times (Oxford Hist. Soc.t, v«)ls. ii. iii. 
iv. ; Sherhuriiu's Letters to Wood anj pre, served 
at the Bodleian Lihr. (Wood .MS.S. K. 41); 
Hearne’s Collections (Oxford Hist. Soc.), i. 158; 
i Corn spoinh'nce of liichai'il Bent ley, H.D. 1812, 
i. 30, 41, 172; Ha/litt’s llandhook to J’opuhtr 
I Literature, and Gray’s Index to Ilazlitt's Col- 
lections; Phillips’s The.'itruin Poelarnin, 1075, 

, isdrdicati'd to Slieid)iirn and Stanley ; Cal. .‘*'t.ite 
i Pa[»ers, Dom. 1059-00 t<7 lOOo-O; Covresp. of 
I Scientitic Men (Rigand), 1841.] (k W. S. 

I SHERER, jMOVLE (17W)-18(i!i), fm- 
I vellcr and author, youngest son of Joseph 
Sheri'i', esq., of Southan)pton, was ])orn in 
! tliat city on 18 Fob. 1789. He was lineally 
' descended, through his grundmother, from 
' tlii3 Movies of Bake in Cornwa 11. A t t wi'h c 
years of age he was sent to WinehestiM* Col- 
lege, hut left on obtaining a eommissioii in 
I the 81th, now called the Border regiment. 

I In 1809 his corps was ordered to Portugal, 
■and was soon engaged in the war in the 
' Peninsula. The regiment took ])art in the 
! engagements of A Ihuera, Arroyo dos Molinos, 
and Vittoria. In the summer of 181.3, when 
Sonltwa.s emlouvouring to force, the I'higlish 
I hacdv from the. Pyrenees, Sherer was taken 
prison«»r at the pass of Alaya, and was re- 
’ moved to hVance, where he remained for 
I two years, living idiielly at Bayonne, 
j In 1818 the 81th wont out to AIndras, and 
I from that ])resi(lency Sherer siuit home the 
' manuscript of his first book, ‘ Sketches of 
! India.’ It was published in 1821, and went 
I tliroiigh four editions. Its author returned 
■ to England in 1828 by the Hod Sea, and, eii- 
1 conraged by his previous success as an aullior, 
i produced his* Becollect ions of tlie 1 Vninsula,’ 
I which wms also T)Oj)nlar and reached a tiftli 
I edition. In 1821 his ‘ Scenes and Tjiipressions 
1 iiiEgyjd unditaly ’followed, heingan account. 

I of his pioneering exjierienco of an overland 
route. In 1825 Sherer turned to romance, 
i and w’rote ‘The Story uf a Life, in 2 vols., 

j which passed through three editions. In the 

I same year a visit to the continent produced 
a volume entitled ‘A Pnmhle in rierinany’ 
(1829). While in India, Sherer had im- 
bibed evangel i eal rel i gi on s v ie ws , a n d , a n x ion s 
to ]>romote them among his comrades in the 
army, pnhlished in 1827 a little treatise 
named ‘Beligio Alililis.’ But in 1829 he 
returni'd to fietion, and brought out his 
‘ Tales of the Wars of our Times,’ in 2 vols. 
This Avork proved less successful than some 
of its predecessors. Of a ‘Life of Welling- 
ton,’ which he contributed to Dr. Lard- 
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iier's ‘Cabinet Library,’ tlu‘ liryt 

voliinu* passed tliroiioh three editions, and 
the. seeoiid 1 1 iron oh four. In lie pub- 
lished his final essay in lietion, a tale of the 
civil war of Charles I’s reij^ni, entitled ‘ Tlie 
>Jh'oh('n Font ’ CJ vols.) Tt was somewhat, 
coldly receiv(‘d. In ISflH ht‘ issued his latest 
jniblication, a volume of extracts from his 
earlier works, named ^ Imagery of Foreign 
Travel.’ 

Though warmly attached to his jirofession, 
Sher<*r had litth* taste for garrison life, and 
ndiring from tlie army about 183(), took 
up his abode at Claverton Farm, near Hath. 
A bn; vet majority was all that rewarded 
his long s(‘rviee. ]^\)r many years, though 
(‘hang-ing his resithmce, he clung to thesam(^ 
neighbourho(»<l. Subsequently a nervous , 
disease nMjuin'd that he should be placed j 
in iue<lical hands. He never coni])Ietely re- | 
covered, but survived to the winter of 1S()9. 
JJo Wiis buried in Jfrislington churchyard. 

[Private inform. itinn.] J. W. S. 

SHERFIELD, HLXUV {<L KVH), puri- 
tan, probalily r(;sided in (‘arly life at Wal- 
haiii])ton in Hampshire, He chose the law 
as his profession, and entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn. lie was reader in and from 10:^2 
to his death served as one of the governors 
(Drun.vLE, On)/. Jurid. pp. 2^5, 294 et seq.) 
Shortly before 1(114 In* ri‘ceived the appoint- 
ment of recorder of Southampton, and he was 
ehaded to represent the horougli in ])arlia- 
nieiit in Ibl 1 and 1021. In Jannary l02.‘l-4 
lie was cho.sen ns inemher of parliament by 
both Southam])ton and Salisbury. Tii March 
of the same year he became recordiTof Stilis- 
burv, amlhe (docted to sit for that city. He 
retained his seat until the dissolution of 
1029. lie first rendered himself coTispicuous 
by his attacks on Buckingham Staff* 

J*aj)f/r.9, Dnm. 1027 -8, p. 20). 1 1 (* embittered 
the situation in 1029 by calling attention, on 
7 Feb., to the fact that Richard Xeile [q.v.l, 
biMiop of AVincho;ster, had inserted words 
into the pardons of Richard Montagu [q. v.] 
and others wJiich freed them from the penal- 
ties of erroneous and unorthodox opinions. 
The dissolution of parliament on 2 March 
1029 alone prevent od the institution of pro- 
ceedings against iVeile, 

Shertiehrs stepson, Walter l^ong, was 
among the seven ineniher.s arrested after the 
dissolution, and Sherfield W'as one of the 
counsrd einj)loved in his defence {df. 1028-9, 
p. ooO). But he himself vras soon to bo 
brought to account. He had returned to his 
home at A\'interbourne Karls in Wiltshire, 
and resumf'd the duties of his ollice of re- 
corder. HjUiyrto he had appeared to be a 


churchman of ordinary opinions. He had 
been accustomed to kneed for ^ the commu- 
nion, and to punish se])arat.ists. But the 
revival of ritualism under I^aud discf)mposed 
: him. In the ])arish church of St. JOdmuud’s, 
• of wliose vestry he was*' a member, there 
I existed a painted window in wlii^di Hod tlie 
' Father was portrayed as a little old man in 
I a r(‘d and blue cloak, ini'asiiring the sun and 
I moon wit h a pair of compasses. To t his win- 
dow Some of the jieojdo W(*re accustom(‘d to 
bow. In FtduMiary 1 (IMG Shorfitdd obtained 
leave of the vestry to remove the painting 
and replace it by plain glass. Davimant, 
bishop of Salisbury, forbade the church- 
wardens to carry out the oi’der. After some 
delay Sherfiidd, in defiance of this decree, 
went into the church by himself, and dashed 
his stick through the window. In February 
]t)32~.‘l he was summoned to answer for his 
conduct hefon; the Star-chamber. He was 
unanimously adjudged in fault, hut there 
was considerable dilferonce as to the fitting 
penalty. Laud was on the side of severity, 
and so, naturally enough, was Neile. ’I'he 
I senttmc.e finally iixed was a lino of bOO/. and 
j a public acknowledgment of his fault to 
1 Davenant. Sherfield made the aeknowledg- 
I menton 8 April 1(133, hut he died iii.lanuary 
1 334, before ])aying his fine. His houseat Win- 
terbourne bhirls liad h(;en burned in March 
1333, and his loss was estimated at 2,00(V. 
(//). 1331-3 p. bSS, 1333-4 p. 512). About 
1313 lieiuarriial b’ehecca, daughter of Christo- 
pher Baih*y of Southwick, Xoi-th W' iltshin*, 
and widow of AVnller Long of Whaddon, 
Wiltshire. Ho loft one daughter (/V/. ]). 551). 

[Gardiner’s Hist, of England, vii. 40, 2.>-l ; 
Nicholas’s Notes; State Trials, iii. 510; (’al. 
iSrato Papers, Bom. 10111-3 and 1633-4, pa‘-sirr ; 
Piyime’s Canlerlniries Doome, 104fh pp. 102, 
401,491; Butler’s lludihras, od. Grey, 1810, 
ii.l47; Karl of Strafford’s Letters, ed. Xnovvler, 
1730,1.206*; Official Ret. Mom^.TS of Pari.; 

. Aubrey’s Topographical Collections for Wilt-- 
shire, p. 347 ; Ifoaro's Wiltshire, vi. 371.1 

E. 1. C. 

SHERIDAN, Mks. CAROLINE 11 KN- 
KI ETTA ( 1 7 7 1 1- 1 85 1 ) , n ( > vel is t, w i fe of T om 
Sheridan, and daughter-in-law of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan fij.v.], was second daughter 
of Colonel ,Tam{‘s (’allander (afterwards »Sir 
James Campbell, 1745- 1832 [q. v.]), by his 
third wife, Lady Elizabeth Helena (d. 1851 ), 
youngest daughter of Alexander Macdonnell, 
fifth earl of Antrim. Miss Callander, one of 
the beauties of lier day, was married in 1805 
to Tom Slieridan, the younger son of R. B. 
Sheridan, and by liim she was mother of ‘ tlio 
three beauties,^ the lion. Mrs. Norton, Lady 
Dufforin,,and the Duchess of Somerset. The 
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only extant aeeoimt oi* JNIrs. Tom Sheridan’s 
(diaractiir is contained in a let tor written from 
Inverary Castl(» hy JMatthew ( Jrogory Lewis 
[q. V.J to liis niother : ‘Mrs. T. Slmridaii is 
very pretty, \’er|f sensible, amiable, and 
gentle; indeed so gentle that Tom insists 
n])on it, t’-Mit her extreme qni(‘t ness and tran- 
(jiiillity is a delect in her eharactcn*. Alvn-e 
all, li(i accust^s her of such an extreme appre- 
Innision of giving trouble (hi! says) it amounts 
to absolutt^ alfectation ’ {Life of M. (i. Lewis, 
ii. 5-()). She accompanied her husband in 
1818 to th(^ Capo of Good I l(q)e, where, wliile 
serving the ollice of colonial treasurer. In; dit'd 
of consumption on 12 Sept. 1817. She re- 
ceived a small p(msion,and rooms at .Hampton 
(h)urt Palace were given to Iut by the prince 
regent. Tlu'.re slie reared and (‘(located Inn* 
four sons and tlina; daughters. Aft(n* Imr 
childre]! AV(*r(*, grown up, Frances JGmible 
wrot(^ in ‘Peeords of a Girlhood:’ ‘Mrs. 
Sheridan, the mother of tlie Graces, Ts] nmre 
beautiful than anybody but her daughters.’ 
Slie puhlislnHl throe novels which pl(.^ased the 
public. Tln^ lirst \vas ‘ Car\v(dl, or ( ’rime and 
Sorr(.)w’ (London, 1880, 121110), whicli was 
designed to cxpos(* the inequitable sentences 
jironouneed upon those who had l)(.‘€m guilty 
of forg(‘ry. The second was ‘ Aims and fhids,’ 
1888; and the third, ‘Oonagh Lynch,’ 1888. 
Soon after puldication ‘(Jarwell’ was turned 
into French and publislu'd in Paris. She died 
on 1) Juno 1 851 , at 89 Grosvmior Place, in the 
hous(* of her daughter, Lady Dullerin. 

[Gent. Mag, I80I, xxxvi. 207; Memoir of 
Lady JJufleriii; iMeinoirs of Sir James Carup- 
holl, writlini hy liirnself.] F. H. 

SHERIDAN, CHARLES FRANCIS 
(1750-1806), author and politician, second 
son of Thomas Sheridan (1719-1788) [q. v.], 
was born in .Funo 1750 at 12 Dorset Street, 
Dublin. He was chiefly edncattal at home 
by his father. Wlum seven years old he 
at t(.‘nded Samuel AVhyt(3’s scho(.)l for a few 
we(.dvs after it was open(*d, along with his 
younger brother, Richard Brinsley [q. v.j, 
and ins sister Alicia, who were aged six and 
four respectively. Several other childn'u 
W('re sent to the scliool for a short time in 
order, as Miss Lefanu writes, ‘ to promote 
the success of the undertaking’ (^Memoirs of 
Mrs. Frances Sheridan, p. 88). His father 
d('stin(3d liiin to be a model orator and to 
exera])liry his method of teaching elocution, 
and his mother informed a friend in Dublin 
how her son, when a boy of twelve, ‘ exhi- 
bit ed himself as a little (.wator’ {Memoirs 
of Lichard Brinsley Shendan, od. AValkins, 
i. 161). In May 1772 he was apiiointeJ 
secretary to the British envoy in Bvyeden, 


; remaining there about three y(‘ars. HiJ 
; wrote ‘A History of the hit*' llevolution 
' in Sweden’ (I.,ondon, 1778, 8vo), in which 
he gav(‘ a narrativ(.^ of his (‘xjxn-icnce ns an 
eye-witness, 'file book attracted some atten- 
tion, and a French translation of it apjiearcd 
in 1788 in London (Bi;r\r,T, vi. 1560). 

Aft(n* k(‘{‘])ing t(*rn s a‘ Lincoln’s Inn and 
in Dublin, lie was called to the Irish bar in 
1780, being tln'ii a m(‘mher of tlu' Irisli par- 
liament, to wliich h(‘ was returned for Jlcl- 
tnr])(3t in 177(). At th(‘ g(‘n(}ral (‘l(‘ction in 
1788 lie was ret nnu'd for tin? borougli of 
Ratbcormnclf. When his hrotJuu*, Richard 
Brinsh'V, b(iC‘umi,*. undcr-se(‘r(‘tary for f()r(‘ign 
allaii’s in tli(3 scc(md Ikockingham admini- 
stration, li(( procured for Charhvs Francis tlui 
ollice of secretary at war in Dublin, the 
appointm(‘nt laniig ma(h' on 6 June 1782. 
lie held this ollic(‘tiIl 1789, wlnni heretir(‘d, 
and on 8 Ang. in that y(.‘ar tla^ king gave 
him a pension of 1 .000/., la'ing the eijiiivalent 
of liis salary wlu'ii in ollie(\ 

Sh(‘ridan did Tiot make liis mark as a 
speaker during the quarter of a century that 
ho was a memb('r of parliament in Tndand, 
He wrote several pamplilets wliich fell Hat, 
though the matter and purport liad much to 
commend iIkmii to public notice. ‘ Ohsi'rva- 
( ions,’ published at Dublin in 1 77t), ri‘lat(al 
to the rigid, of lr(‘land to h'gi.slate for herself 
in opposition to the doclrliie enunciat(‘(l by 
Sir Williom Bhickst one that, wh(‘n th(‘ sove- 
reign legislative ])OW(‘r nanuHl in an act of 
parliauK'nt any of the dominions suhordinato 
to it, such dominion was hound hy the act. 
An ‘ Fssay on the true JVinci])]es of (.5‘vd 
Liberty and Free Government’ was pub- 
lished in 1798. 

'riiough pensi(m(.Ml on liis n'tirmnent from 
ollice, at tin' (‘urly age of thirty-nine, Slie- 
ridau did not rest satisfied till liis wife was 
providc'd for by th(: country, and a pension 
of 800/. was granted to her hy king’s hMter 
on 28 Nov. 1791). He spent tin* last ten 
years of his life in futile experinnmts in 
chemistry and mechanics, and nttcuqits to 
discovtu* jierpidnal motion. Jle visited i^on- 
don to n^'id papers on Jiis resiairclies and 
I fancied discoveries hefori' learned socicti(‘s, 
but he made no converts and loiind jkj en- 
conrag(‘ment. His lii'nlth was not good, 
desjiite the sobrir‘ty 01 his life, and he died 
at Tunhridg(* Wells on 21 June .1806. He 
married, in the sjiring of J788, Letitia 
Christiana, daughter of Theophiliis Bolton 
of Moleswortli Stre(‘t, Dublin. She survived 
him with several childrim. 

[Gent. Mjig. IMOfi. j). 671). Several of thefju'ts 
in thi.s notict^ have hct ii supplied hy the repro- 
seiitatives of tli(j Sheridan family.] F. R. 
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SHERIDAN, Mils. Ja JZAHETIl ANN 
( 1 7r> 4 -] 71 )- ), vocalist aiul first, wifoof Ificbard 
l>rinsl»‘y SluTidaii [((.v.], was socond (diild 
and (‘IJost (laufj;litf‘r ori'homas ijinicy ( 1 7*^- 
17l)o) V.], coinjioscr an«l toacljor of music., 

and his wife Alary. SIid was horn on 7 S(*j»t. 
177)4 at 7) riorrepont Street, JJatli. Her ve- 
inarluihly fine voice was so carefully c.ulti- 
A'atr'd )>y Ijerself and ti'ained liy her futluu* 
tliat she was ranked fir.-it ainon^r the vocalists 
of her day. After sin^’iny' before the kint^ 
and (jueen at Ihickiniihatn House, in April 
177.‘1, the kin^^ told Linley ‘ that he never in 
his life luaird so fine a voice as liis daughter’s, 
nor one so well instructed ’ (/i/V>//my)//// of 
kShcrithiti, i. Jh'i* lieaiity was not h‘ss 

1 1 o t e wo 1- 1 hy . , 1 0 h 1 1 A\’ i 1 k e s d e sc r i bed her w hen 
young as ‘ tlui most niodi'st, ])leasing, and ' 
delicate tlowtu' 4 liave seen for a long time^ ■ 
{Mnnoirs^ (‘d. Alnion, iv. 1)7). In her later 
years site was placed by .Horace AValpole 
above all living beauties; Frances Ilurney ; 
chronicles in her tiiary that ‘ the eleganci^ of : 
Airs. Sheridan’s la-auty is utifvpialled by any ‘ 
1 ever saw, I'xcept Airs, (’re.wi^;’ whih* the 
bishop of Aleath styled her ‘ the connecting ; 
link betweini woman and angel,' Slie. sat to 
>Sir Joshua lh?ynohls for his ‘St. Cecilia ' j 
and for the Virgin in liis ‘Nativity.' 

>She sang at th(‘ camcerts given by h(‘r father 
in Hath, Hristol, Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and she to<dv the principal parts in 
th(‘ oratorios which were ])erformed under his 
direct ion. The charm of her voii'o, and person 
attracted some persons whose advances were 
obnoxious to her. ( )ne was an (dderly bachelor 
named J/)ng; another was Alajor Alathews, 
who is said t o have been married. A growing 
aversion to appearing in public, coupled with 
a loTiging to escajio from the distasteful ad- 
dresses of Alajor Alathews, led Aliss Linley, 
at the end of Afarcli 177:2, to secndly escape 
from Hath, escorti'd by Jlicliard llrinsley 
Sli(;ridan [q.v. j, with tlie intention of board- 
ing in a convent at Ijille. The father of 
Sheridan and the father of Aliss IJnlev were 
both averse to their marriage, and did their ^ 
utmost to liiiuhfr it, hut tlie pair hecame man 
and wife on L'l April 177.‘i [for fuller d(*tails , 
see under Siikkidax, HreiiAKU Hrinslkyj. | 
After her marriage Airs. Sfieridan declined | 
to sing in puhlic. A special exception was 
made for the ]>ersonal gratification of I.ord j 
North, the prime minister, at his installa- ^ 
tion as chancellor of the university of Ox- ! 
ford, wheji she sang in tlu^ oratorio ‘ The j 
Hrodigal’s Son.’ On that occasion Nortli i 
said to Sh(‘ridan tliat he ought to liave a 
<h?gree conf(*rred upon liim v.rorh caw^d ' 
(AIookk, Diunj, 0 Jan. 182J). Airs. Slieridan ; 
was always ready, however, to sing at private ; 


; gatherings of her friends or ai .piaintance. 

, The lapse of years did not lessen the charm of 
j her voice. Her sister-in-law, Flizah(*th Sheri- 
i dan, wrott^ in her ‘Journal’ in ‘ Airs, 

Sheridan’s \oiee I think jierfeet as over I 
• remember it. J'hat same pi'cnliar tone that .1 
: believ(‘ is hardly to be equalled in tJ e world, 

I as evtiry one is struck with it in the. same 
I way’ (Hau, Biofjrnjdnj of SJirridfOi, ii. :H). 
j She was of great service to lu‘r husband 
when he became manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, keeping the accounts for a time, 
reading tlie manuscripts of jilays liy n(*w 
i hands, and writing verses for some of those 
Avhicli wcirc put. on tlie stage. She \vas a 
zealous politician ; she appeared on the hus- 
tings wlien Fox was a candidate for jiar- 
liament in 171)0, and slie canva,ss(*d for him 
at that election and at others. AJanyof the 
documents contaiulrog the facts iqion wliicli 
Slu?ridan hase.d his speeches coiu'erning the 
begums of Glide were. ])iit in order and co])ied 
by his wife. An iinpublislu'd letter, which 
she sent to Airs. Stratford Canning, contains 
the information tliat tht3 reply of llu* Frince 
of AVales to the proposal of tlie govern- 
ment to make him regmit with limitations, 
which Sheridan wrofiq wa.s copi(*d hy her, 
the copy being signed by tlie jirince and laid 
; before th(‘ eahinet. 

I Mrs. Sheridan was always delicate, and in 
I7l)w she fell inloa ra])id consumption, dying 
j at Hot Wells, Hristol, on 1^8 June in that 
, year. Though a clever versifier, she iieviT 
published anything in her own name, her 
I verses and prose writings being preserved in 
; a volume which slie gave before lier death 
, to AIr.s. Stratford Canning. Some have been 
])rinted by Aloore in his ‘Alemoirs,’ and by 
; the presmit writer in Iiis ‘ Hiography of 
i Sheridan.’ A long letter, ])ur])ortiMg to be 
' from her pen, ajipeared in the ‘ Gentleman’s 
: Alagazine’ for October I 8 I 0 , but this was 
' .shown to be a forgery in the ‘ dlftliemeum ’ 
for :20 Jan. iHDo. No other woman of her 
time possess(‘d in larger measuri*. than Airs. 
Slioridan beauty, talent, and virtue. She 
pas.sed unseat lied through terrible tempta- 
tions. The Duke of Clarence ‘ persecuted ’ 
lier, to u.se the word which slic wrote to 
Airs. (Winning, with his attentions, and she 
was perhaps tlu* only lady for whom he oviT 
sighed in vain. Her devot ion to her husband 
was not the least admirable of lier t rails, and 
Sheridan derived from her some of the in- 
.spiration which made him a great dramatist. 

[Alemoir of Lady Diitlerin, by tlie Alarque.ss 
of Dutforin and Ava, 1894 ; Sheridan: a Hio- 
graphy, hy Air. Fraser Hao. Si veral dutos in 
tin; above notice are taken from the Linley 
ftiinily Bible.J F. 11. 
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"sHERUJAlf Mits. FltANCK!^ (Tt^T- 
170()),n(>v<*list. and dramatist , wifn of Thomas 
iSheridan (1711)-J788) [(J. v.], was ]>oru in 
J)ul)lin in 17iU, lior fatlier baiii^r tlio Uov. Dr. 
Philip Cham burlamof son of vSir ( )liv(‘r ( ^ham- 
bcrlaine, hart.), ])*cbondary of Ihitbmichaol, 
arcbdoacoi] of Glendalough, and ivctorof St. 
jSicholasWithout , Ilermolhor was Anastasia 
AVhyte. Frances w^as the youngest of five 
children, tliree of whom were boys, and her 
mot lier died soon after her birth. Dr. Cbam- 
berlaine disapproved of bis daughter being 
laiiglit to read and write; but her eldest 
brother, \Valter,W'ho \vas in holy orders, gave 
her private instruction, with the result that, 
at the age of lifteen, she wrote a romance in 
tw"o volumes called ‘ Kugemia and Adelaide,' 
which was ])ublish(id aft(‘r Inu* death, and 
ada])ted for the stage as a comic opera by 
Alicia, her elder daught(;r. Slu^ wrote two 
sermons alsOf which, her granddaughter says, 
‘w'ore long in the possession of tlie family, 
and were reckoned to display considerable 
ability ' (CFiFANU, Memoirs^ p. 9). 

On tlie occasion of the Kelly riot in Dublin 
in 1745, Francos CliarnberlaiiK* espoused the 
side of 'rhomas Sheridan (1710-17<SH), ma- 
nager of the theatre w’hore Kelly had begun 
t he d istnrbance : early in 1 74(1, she w'rote some 
verses entitled ‘ The Owls : a Fable,’ which 
appeared in ^ Faulkner’s Journal,’ and she also 
wrote a j)amphlet, both the verse and prose 
lauding Sheridan’s conduct. Sheridan made 
her acquaintance, gained her alTection, and 
Ix'came her hmsband in 1747. At 12 Dorset 
Street, Dublin she gave birth to ('Charles 
TVancIs Slieridan [q. v.], to llichard Brinsley 
Sheridan [q. v.], and to Alicia, afterwards 
Mrs. Lefanu [see under Lefanf, PiiiLir]. 

( ) w’ ing to m is fort unes in D ublin, the married 
pair moved in 1751 to London, whore Sheri- 
dan Avas introduced to many men of let ters, 
Samuel Kichardson being one. Iticbardson 
read Mrs. Sheridan’s unpublished novel, and 
advist?d her to write another. In 175(1 she 
placed the manuscript of * Memoirs of Miss 
Sidney Bidulph, extracted from her own 
Journal,’ in his hands. Being plea.sed wdth 
the novel, he arranged for its publication, 
and it appeared on 12 March 1701 without 
the autlior’s name, and with a dedication to 
Kichardson (London, 3 vols. 12mo). Its re- 
ception was unexpectedly warm; stern critics 
like Dr. Johnson read and praised it, the 
reviewers commended it highly, and states- 
man like Lord North and Charles James 
Fox were as emphatic in their praise. In 
the year after its publication an adaptation 
of ^ Sidney Bidulpn ' was made in French 
by the Abb6 Prevost and published under 
the title ‘ M6moires pour servir a I’histoiro de 
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la VtTlu. Fxtralts du Journal d’une Dain«‘.’ 
A German tran.^^latioii also ap])eared in 1702. 
At a later date a translation of tlu‘ first and 
second jiarts w^as made in French by Dene 
llobinct. 

^A comedy called ‘ The Discovery ’( London, 
17()3, 8vo) was tlie next of her Works. Sln^ 
read it to (Jarrick, wlio ])ut it on tin? staue 
of ])rury Lane, and took tin* part of Sir 
Anthony Branvilh*. The first ])erformanee 
took ])laceon 3 Keb. 1753, lier husband filling 
one of the loading parts, and the success 
was s<^ marked that it \vas playi'd sevmitetMi 
nights to full lioust's. On 10 Dee. in tlie 
same year ^Tlie Diqie’ (1704, Svolja second 
comedy from her pen, was represented at 
Drnry Lane. It was acted tlirei* times, and 
withdrawn in consequent* of a cabal, as Mrs, 
Sheridan and her friends maintained, but 
really because it was neither well conceived 
nor well written. 

She accompanied Ikt husband to France 
in Septmnber 1704, her two daughters and 
eld(*r .son being of tin* party. TIu^ family 
settled at Blois, where Mrs. Sheridan wrote 
the .second part of ‘ Sidiuiy Bidulph ’ (Lon- 
don, 2 vols. 1707, 1 2mo), and a comedy called 
* A J(iurney to Bath.’ The comedy was sub- 
mitted to Garrick, and lie declined to ncce])t 
it,gr<*atly to Mrs. Sheridan’s disappoinlm(*nt. 
(.)no character in it lives under anotlier name 
and an improved form, Mrs. Twylbrt in ‘ A 
Journey to Bath’ being the prototypi^ of Mrs. 
Malaprop in ^The Divals.’ After an unsuc- 
cessful att(*mpt at a tragedy, slie next wrote 
‘ The History of Noiirjahad,’ an oriental tale 
with a good moral, wdiicli was jmblishcd in 
the year after her death, passi*d througli 
several editions and translations, and was 
dramatised by So})liia Lee [q. v.] (London, 
1788, 8vo). Airs. Sheridan died at Blois after 
a short illno.ss on 20 Sept. 1700. 

[Mrs.Lcfamfs Memoirs of Mrs. Frances Sheri- 
dan, 1824.] F. K. 

SHERIDAN, HELEN SELINA, after- 
wards successively Mrs. BLAt’KwooD, Lady 
Duffkkix, and Couxtess of Gi ffoed (J 807- 
18G7), song-writ(jr, was the (*ldest daughter 
of Tom Sherida?) (younger son of Itichard 
Brinsley Sh(;ridan) and his wife, Caroline 
Henrietta, born Callander [see Siieuidan, 
Cakolixe Hexiuetta]. She was taken by 
her father and mother in 1813 to the Cape of 
Good Hope, whence, after licr father’s death 
on 12 Sept. 18 1 7, slie returned home with her 
mother in the Albion transport. The vessel 
called at St. Helena, and Miss Sheridan saw 
Boiiapart(j walking in the garden at Long- 
wood. The remainder of her girlish days 
were spent in the apartments in Hampton 
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Ooiirl- Palace Avhicli the prince regent, per- run. She neither acknovvltilgecj tlie author- 
milted her mother to occu])y. Sliewas only ship, nor was she present at a single repre- 
seventeen when CommniKlor Price Black- sfuitation. Her soiigs and verses were pub- 
wood met her at a ball, fell iu love with lished arinnyiiiously, tli<^ first dating from 
lier, proposed, and was accepted. lie was her girlhood. Both her sister (Mrs. jSort on) 
tilt) youngest of threi‘ sons of ITans, lord and she were under twcnt^"-one when a pub- 
Dufierin, by his marriage with JMehetabel lislier paid them 100/. for a collection of 
Temple; and, owing to tlie deatli of his two their songs. Some of her sw^eTest verses 
brothers, lie* was heir to the title and estate Avert) addressed In litjr son on his birthdays; 
in Ireland of Jhiron Datrerin and Claude- and these were puhlislied in J 80 1, along Avith 
l)oye. llis ]»arenls Avere opposed to the other thing.s from lit'r pen, of Avhich the 
match, as Blackw^ood had nothing hut his chief are ^ The (Hmniiing Woman,’ AA'rilt.en 
])ay, and llis bride nothing blit Jier charms of in 188**) ; ‘ The Irish Kniigrant,’ 1815; ‘The 
])ersnn and mind. Hence, wdien the marriage Fine Young English Gentleman,’ and an 
service av as ended at Sr. George’s, Hanover essay on ‘Keys.’ 

Square, on I .Inly I8:?5, the young couple AViien George Hay, styled Earl of Giflbrd 
started for Italy, and took ii]) their abode in (son and heir of the .Marquis of Tweeddale), 
Florence, Avhere their only child, the ]>r(‘sent Avas on his deathbed, Jaidy Huilerin Avent 
Alanpiess of Diilferin and Ava, AA'as born on through the ceriMnony of marriage Avith him 
i^l June 18:2(). at his earnest recpn.'st ; she had refused to 

After tw’o yt'ars’ n'sidence in Italy, Coin- become his Avife Avlien he was full of lu'altlj. 
mander Blackwood and his Avife returned This ceremony took jilace on 18 Oct. 18(5-?, 
Avilh their sou to England, and lived in a and he died on Dec. Her owni death 


small cottage at 'I'liaines Ditton. When 
visiting Inn* sisters in London, iNlrs. Blnck- 
AV'ood Avas introdiiei'd to the world of Avit 
and fashion in which her sisters moved, and 
there she made the acitnaintance of the 
.M iss Berrys, Samuel Kogers, Henry Taylor, 
Jlrougham, Lockhart, Sydney Smith, and 
Benjamin J.)israeli, the last of vvliom told 
Lord Ronald Gower in later years that she 
Avas ‘ llis chief admiration.’ Mrs. IMack- 
Avood desired to inalo* the (dder Disraeli’s 
acquaintance. One day Beiijainin brought 
his father to Mrs. Xorton’s drawing-room, 
and said to 31rs. Blackwood, in his somewhat 
])ompous voice, ‘ I liave brought you my 
father. I have become reconciled to my 
father on two conditions : the first aa'us that 
lie .sliOLild come to see 1 / 0 f/. ; tiie second that 
he should pay niy debts’ (J/e?noir of Lady 
Dafft/ririf p. 50). 

I fer husband succeeded his father as Baron 
Diiilerin and Clandeboye in the peerage of 
Ireland in Xovomber 1889, and he died on 
July 1841, on hoard ship, oil Belfast, 
aged 47, OAving to an overdose of morphia, 
taken inadvertently. llis widoAV dedicated 
herself to supervising her .sou’s education till 
lie came of age, ancl afterwards she accom- 
]uinied him on his traA*els. A trip up the 
Nile in his company led t o the publication, 
from her pen, in 1888, of ‘ Lispings from Loav 
Latitudes; or Extracts from the Journal 
of the lion. Impulsia Gusliington.’ Lady 
Dufierin also wrote a play called ‘Finesse; 
or a lliisy Day in 3Iessiiia,’ Avliich Avas first 
jierformed at the Ilayiiiarket Theatre in 
1888. The acting of Biickstone and Alfrexl 
Wigan contributed to a highly successful 


took place at Dullerin Lodge, Highgato, on 
18 Juno 1807. 

[3Iomoir of Lady Dnfferin Avrittcn by tlio 
Marquess of .Dufierin and Ava, and profixcd to 
the collected edition of lier Songs, Poems, and 
Versos, 1891.] F. K. 

SHERIDAlSr, RICHARD BRINSLEY 
(1751-T8]t)), stat(‘sman and dramatist, born 
80 Oct. 1751 at 12 Dorset Streid, Dublin, 
was grandson of Thomas Sheridan (1(587- 
1788) fq. V.], and son of Thomas Sheridan 
(1719-1788) [cj. A'.] He received the riidi- 
mciits of learning from his father, and from 
the age of .seven till eight and a half attended 
a .school in Duhlin kept by Samuel Whyte, 
Then ho rejoined Ins parents, Avho hn,d mi- 
grated to London, and he never revisited his 
native cit y. In 17(52 he Avas sent to Harrow 
school, Av^here he remained till 1708, two years 
after his mother’s deat fi. Subsequently a pri- 
Auite tutor, Lewis Ker, directed lys studies iu 
his father’s house in London, Avliile Angelo 
instructed him in fencing and horsenianshij). 

At the end of 1770 Sheridan’s father 
settled in Bath and taught elocution. llis 
children became acquainted with those of 
Thomas Linley (1782-1795) [q. v.], a com- 
poser and teacher of music, who had given 
Sheridan’s mother lessons iu singing. One of 
Sheridan’s friends at IlarroAV was Nathaniel 
Brassey Halhed [q. a'. J^ Avlio’went to Oxford 
from I^url•o^^^ With him Sheridan carried 
on a correspondence from Bath. They pro- 
jected a literary periodical called ‘ llernan’s 
Miscellany,’ of Avliich the first number was 
written but not published ; and they pre- 
pared a metrical Axrsion of the epistles of 
Aristuenctus, AA^hich appeared in 1771, and 
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in a sficond in 177^^. llalheJ trans- 

lated the epistles, and Sheridan revised and 
edited them. Another volume ol’ transla- 
tions fr»)m the same author wliich Sheridan 
undertook never saw the lig-lit.. A farce 
called ^Ixioii’ was written by Ilalhed, recast 
bv Sheridan, and renamed Oupiter.^ It was 
oifered totiarrick and Foote, but not accejded 
by eitlier. Slieridan wrote two sets of verses, 
which appeared in the Mlatli Clironicle^lur- 
ino’ 1771; tin', title of onc‘ wset was ‘Olio’s 
Protest, or the Picture Varnislied;’ of the 
other, ‘The Pidotto of Bath,’ which was re- 
printed and had a lar<Te sale. 

Sheridan’s letters to Ilalhed ha v(j not been 
])reserved ; those from Ilalhed contain many 
references to Miss Linley, who san^ in 
oratorios at Oxford, and for whom Ilalhed 
expressed great admiration, alt liougli he failed 
to excite a corresponding feeling in her. 
Desiring to escape from iha pi'rsf'cution of 
Major Mathews, an unworthy admirer, Miss 
Liuley ap])ealed to Sluiridanto escort her to 
h’rancti, wlnu’e she hoped to tind nd’ugo and 
re])Ose in a convent. The scheme had the 
approval and support of Slu'ridan's sisters. 
At the end of March 1772 Sheridan, Miss i 
Idnltw, and a lady’s maid left Bath for Lon- 
don, whore ]\rr. Ewart, a friend of Mr. 
Sheridan, gave them a passage to Dunkirk 
in one of his vessels. Sheridan’s younger 
sister, lOlizabeth, wlio was in Miss Linley’s 
confidtuicft as well as her hrotlu'r’s, gives the 
following account of what, followed : ‘ After 
quitting Dunkirk, Mr. Sheridan was more 
tjxplicit witli Miss Linley as to his views in 
accompanying her to France. He told her 
that he could not he content to leave her in 
a convent utihjss she consented to a previous 
marriage, which had all along been the object 
of his hopes; and she must be aware that, 
after the step she had taken, she could not 
appear in England hut as Iiis wife. Miss 
Linley, who jj^jally preferred him greatly to 
any person, was not dilHcult to })ersuade, 
and at a village not far from Calais themar- 
1 ‘iage ceremony wa.s performed by a priest 
who was known, to be often employed on 
such occasions.’ This marriage, if contracted 
as described, was valid ; but neither of the 
parties to it regarded the ceremony as more 
binding than a betrothal. Her own feelings 
were subsequently expressed in a letter to 
liim : ‘ You aro soiisiye when I left Bath I 
had not an idea of you but as a friend. It 
Avas not your person that gained my affec- 
tion. No, it was that delicacy, that tender | 
compassion, that interest which you seemed 
to take in my welfare, that were the motives 
which indue(3d me to love you ’ {^Biography 
of Bhendariy i. 
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J he lady s father followed the fugitives 
and took his daughter back to Bath. Mean- 
while Mathews had published a letter de- 
nouncing »Sheridaii ‘ as a liar and a 1 rvachorous 
scoundrel,’ aiid on their meeting in J.,()iKlon a 
duel with swf^rds ended witli t he disarming of 
Mathews, who was CiUiipcdled to heg his life 
and to publish an apology in the ‘ Bath 
Chronicle.’ On 2 .July 1772 a second duel 
was fought, in wliich Sheridan was seriously 
wounded. Alter his recoverv, as liis father 
and xMr. Linley both objected in his marrying 
Miss Linley, lie wa.s sent toWallliam Abbey 
in J'lssex on 27 Aug. in order that In* might 
continue his studies undisturbed, lb; re- 
maiiKid at Waltham Abbey till April 177.‘1, 
reading hard and writing many let iiu’s to his 
friends, ol“ whom the chief was 'Piiomas ( { ren- 
ville ( 177)0 lS4(i) [q. v.] He wrote; to him : 

‘ r keej) regular hours, use a great (lt;al of ex- 
ercise;, and study ve;ryhard. 4'hero is a very 
ingemioiis man he;re with whom, besides, I 
spend two hours every e;ve>iiing in mathe- 
maticks, mtmsuration, astronomy.’ Charleys 
Briiisl(*y, the; son of Sheridan by his second 
marriage, has recorded that his fatluT left 
behiml him ‘six copybooks, enich lilleel with 
note.s and reference's to mat-he,mutics, care- 
fully written by Mr. S. at an evirly age;’ that 
is, probably at Waltliam Abbey. 1 le' told bis 
frieuid Grenville : ‘ I am (le;tcrmined to gain 
all tbe knowledge that I can bring within my 
re.;ach. T will make myseilf as much master 
as I can of French and Italian.’ Yet his 
inclination was for the; bar, anel he was em- 
tereM at the Middle Temple on 0 April 1 77»‘l. 

Cn the 1 oth of the same montli he' at length 
married Miss Liiile^y, with her father’s con- 
sent. His own father looked upon the union, 
and wrote about it, as a disgrae;e‘. Tin; young 
couple wemt to live at East Burnham. In the; 
winter of \773 they lived with Stephen 
Storace[(]. V.] in London, anel in tin; spring 
of 1774 teK)k a house in Orchard Street. 
iSImridaii wrote much at this peu’iocl, a sche*mo 
for a training school for children of the 
nobility and comme'iits on Cln*st<;rfielel’s 
‘ Lett ers ’ being among the subje'ct s he treateel ; 
but ho published notliing with Jiis name. On 
17 Nov. 1774 he informed his father-in-law 
that a comedy by him woulel be in rehearsal 
at Co vent Garden Tli(;atre in a few days. 
This comedy was ‘ The Kivals,’ and it was 
performed for the first time on 17 Jan. 177*5. 
It faih;d, was withdrawn, and tlien y)erformed 
in a revised version on 28 Jan. From that 
date it has remained one of the most popu- 
lar among modern comedies. A farce, ‘ St. 
l^atrick’s Day, or the Scheming Lieutenant,’ 
was written for the benefit of .Mr. Cliucb, 
who had made his mark in the ‘ itivals ’ as 
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Sir l.ucius OTriogor, and it was ^ 

2 May. It was lavounibly Kiceiveuiaved on 
poatod sevHval tim^s at Cov<5nt (lai, and re- 
comic opera, ‘ rin) Duenna,^ waareplen. A 
at Covciit («ardeii on 21 Nov. 177o«i»sented 
scveuty-lbur other uiglit.s during- the and on 
a success \vlii(di was tlien unprecedenloason, 
J$y tin; end ol‘ 1775 Sheridan liad bbd. 
a favourite with playgoers, liefore thvomo 
of the next year he was manager of U end 
].an(? Tlieatre in succession to Harrick, airy 
ing entered into ])artnership with Mr. Lii-tv- 
and Dr. Ford, and become the proprietor ^y 
Garrick’s share in the theatre, for wh-of 
Garrick received :i5,()0()/. Two years hith 
the share of Lucy, the i)artner of GarricL. 
whi(‘h was valued at the same sum, wasboughl 
bv the new pro]»rietors. Mr. Brainier Mathews] 
has pointed out, in his introduction to Sheri- 
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favour from the Duchess or 'Itnonsh ini proved 
of great service. ( )ii the proposit ion of Fitz- 
patrick, he was elected a memher of Brooks’s 
(IJnb on 2 Nov. 1780. Tw(» years before, he 
had been twice proposed by Fox ami rejected, 
the first time on 28 ]vov. the siicond on 
25 1 >ec. 1 778 (candidat es* book, Brooks’s Club). 

Ilhs first speech in parliarmmt was made on 
20 Nov. 1780, in defenceof a charge of bribery 
-which W’hitworth, his defeated opponent at 
Htaflbrd, liad brought against him, and the 
speeeh was both well receivtul and successful 
in its object. The allegation that lie had 
failed Avas circulated for the first time by 
Moore forty- live years after the S])eechwas‘ 
delivered (cf. Fkaskr Kae, Biotjvafhy^ i. 
859). He hecaino a freqmiiit .speaker, and by 
common consent was soon ranked as higlily 


dan’s ‘Comedies’ (pp. 80, 81), that the ary oratons as among dra- 


mouey was chielly raised on mortgage ; that 
when Sheridan bought one-seventh^ of the 
shares in 1770 he only had to find 1,800/. in 
ca'^h • and that when he became the pro- 
priedor in 1778 of the half of the shares, 
this sum was ret urned to him. 

Drury Lane Theatre avus opened unckjr 
Sheridan’s management on 21 Sept. 1770. 
A prelude Avritteii for the occasion by Col man, 
containing a neat compliment to ( tarrlck, was 
then performed. On 10 Jan. 1 777 Sheridan 
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lapse;’ but he achnn'od his crowning triumph 
as a dramati.st on 8 May in that year, Avheii 
* The Schoolfor ScandaF wasput ontbestage. 
The play narrowly escaped suppres.sion. 
Sh(‘ridan told thci House of Commons on 
8 Dec 1798 that a license for its performance 
had been refused, and that it wa.s only through 
his personal influence with Lord Hertlord, 
the lord chamherlaiii, that the license was 
granted the day before that fixejl for the 
performance. On 29 Oct. 1779 SIi«ridan^ 
force, * The Critic,’ and, on 24 May 1/99, his 
patriotic melodrama, ‘ lWo,’ Avere pro- 
duced at Drury Lane. AVith ‘ Pizarro his 
career as a dramatist ended. 

Sheridan had meanA\diile become as great 
a favourite in society and in a.s 

among playgoers. In March li77 he was 
elected a member of the Literary Club on the 
motion of Dr. Johnson, and he lived to be one 
of the oldest of the thirty-five members. 
Having made the acquaintance ot Charles 
James Fox, he joined him in his ellorts lor 
political reform, and desired to enter parlia- 
ment as his supporter. 1 le foiled m his can- 
didature, for Honiton,but hcAvas returned lor 
Statford on 12 Sept. 1780. A letter m his 


Tiatic writers. H^s opposition to the war in 
Vnierica was deemed soelfectivo by tlierepre- 
Witntives of congress (hat a thunk-olhjring 
8 20,000/. was made I o him. H e Avisely and 
•^^cefully declined to accept the gift (3Iooiui, 
i. 212, 218). In 1782 his marked 
ies received mon^ practical recognition, 
lot’ tUockinghara, Avhothen became premier 
secrei geconcl time, appointed him under- 
of Bouy fQY foreign alliiirs. After the doalh 
^Ppoii^lngham on 1 July, Shelhurno Avas 
other cci prini(. minister. Sheridan, Avith 
stration, in the Bockinghara atlmini- 
returnedip,j^^(l to servo under liim. But ho 
to the oiRce on 21 Feb. 1788 as aeoredary 
with the .,j.y flifj coalition ministry, 
was lormecj^j, of Portland as figure-bead, 
the king ministry was dismissed by 
cember. D’jUe 18th of the following De- 
addressed tt^g interval, Sheridan 

matters conct twenty-six times on 

bheridaii Djjng t reasury, 

of the Irince]^ the personal acquaintance 
soon after ho e at Dovoiishiro House 

forth acted as parliament, and tlienco- 

gaye confidential adviser. He 

prince in Loo, rafted documents for the 
from mental the king was sufiering 
appoint th(j prim^j.^ proposed to 

restrictions. VV ^ ppgyjjt subject to certain 
borough he injud 

the prince to upheld the right of 

sanction of pariiar^j^g regency without the 
should the king ItAvas arranged that, 
Avliigadministratio should a 

the otfice of formed by the regent, 

assigned to bhery 

coveryrenderedthe^. re- 

waa consmcuousin^^^ ^^(.^ Sheridan 
Warren Hastings , proceedings against 
the committee whicl ^ ^ jj^ al tended 
• 'amined witnesses in 
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coiiiKH'tion -.fiih whiTeupon tofrnmo 

ail impwicliinciil, and wlioii tlie articles were 
it Irll to him to obtain the assent of 
the lioii.se to jSie oiio relating to the bo^jums 
or priiu-esst's of ()uch\ The speech in whicli 
he bron^’lit lh(‘ niatR*r before the liousc on 
7 L'Vb. 1787 occupied iivo hours and forty 
miinitt's in delivtuy, and was one of the most 
iiieniorahle in the annals of parliament. 
When ]i(‘ sal down ^tlie Avhohi house — the 
mem hers, peers, and strangers — involuntarily 
joim'd in a t uinuU of applause^ and adopted 
a mode of expressing their approbation, new 
and irregular in that house, by loudly and 
re]M'at<‘(lly clapj>ing their hands ^ {Parlta- 
mvniai'Xf Hist. xxv. i29t). Ibtt moved the 
adjoui’nim'iil.of the d(d)at(‘ on the ground that 
tlie minds of members were too agitated to 
discuss the* (picstion Avitli coolness arul 
judicially. Ts'o full report of the spe.cch has 
been piv.<(*rved ; the host ‘appeared in the 
‘ l..r)iid(iii ( dironich' ’ for 8 heh. 1787. The 
excilemc'ut which Sheridan had aroused in 
the 1 Inuse of (.\)inm()nss])read throughout t he 
uali(m. Sheridan began his speech as a 
managt*!* of the impeachment in \Ve,stminster 
Hall on d Juno 1788. TIkm.; vent was the 
to])ic of the day. Fifty poiimls Avere cln‘er- 
fiil 1 y gi vt ‘u for a .sear. 1 1 Is spi^ech last od, not, 
as .^Vaeiuday wroti^, ‘ twodays/ hutforseveral 
lionrs on Tuesday tlui drd, Friday the 0th, 
Tuesday the lOtii, and Friday the 13th of 
.lune. (libhoii ass(*rt(Hl that Sheridan sank 
hack into Burke’s arms after uttering the con- 
c hiding Avords, * 31. y lords, [ luiAm done.’ 
3facnulay repeated this story Avitli embel- 
tisliiuenl SjAvriting that ‘ Sheridan contrived, 
AA^ith a kiioAvledgo of stage eliecl. Avdiich liis 
father might, hav^'e envicid, to sink back, as 
if exhanstial, iiito the arms of Burke, AAdio 
hugged him Avith the energy of generous ad- 
miration’ {Collected JCorkSj vi. 633). Sir 
(Jil))ert itdliot, one of t he managers Avho sat 
hesidt^ Sluu'idr.v, wrote to his Avife, * Biudco 
caught liim in bis arms as ho sat down. . . . 
1 ha\'e myself enjoyed that embrace on such 
an occasion, and knoAv its value’ (Life and 
Jjetter><^ i. 219). Slieridun paid Gibbon a 
gracid’ul complimt'iit by speaking of ‘ hi.s 
luminous page.’ IMoore is responsible for the 
fiction that Sheridan after Avards said lui 
meant ^ voluminous.’ Dudley Bong told Gib- 
bon that Sheridan had spoken about bi.s 
^ voluminous pages ’ (SiK Gilbeut Elliot, 
Life and Letters^ i. S19), 

Th(5 trial of Hastings lasted till 1794, 
and Sheridan Avas constant in attendance. 
On 14 3Iay in tliat year he replied to the 
arguments of Plumer and LaAV, counsel for 
Hastings, relative to bis charge concerning 
the begums, and the speech which he then 
VOL. LII. 
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I ilclivored was described by Professor Sinvth, 
1 who heard it, as an extranrdinnry rhelorical 
; triumph {Memoir of Mr. Shorithin,y\x.ZV--TC. 

I Wliile the trial Avas in progr(‘s^ Slieridaii 
I sulh‘red mucli donu'siic; iiHlicl inu. Mis fat.lit*r 
' died at Margate on 1 1 Aug. 1788. Slu'ridaii 
th(*i*e upon took charge of Ills sistm* hdizaheth, 
and, on her marriage Avith 1 Icury Lefanu, pro- 
vided for her miiinteuaiice. Ills wife died at 
Mot Wt'll.s on 28 .June 1792. Miwcuiarricd 
on 27 April 179.*), his sec(md wife being 
Kstber.Taiie, (ddest daughter of Xewt out )gle, 
dean of Wincliestt*r. 

He was unremitting in the discharge of his 
parliamentary duties, and he gavi; spi'eial 
attention to tinnuce, saying to Pitt, on 
11 Alareh tliat In? diil not reipiire to 

watch Avitli vigilance all matters rrlatiiig to 
the public income and outlay, as ‘ In* had 
uniformly acted on that, princijde ii])(ui all 
revenue questions.’ Me laboured to abate 
the rigour of the game laws and to repress 
the practice of gaming. Wdienevt*!- a ques- 
tion relating to social improvement ami pro- 
gress Avas bt‘fore tlu! lioii.se he gave his sup- 
port to it, and Avhen, in 1787, the couvenlioii 
of Scoftisli royal horonghs Ind failed in 
getting a sym])athiser with tli<*ir grievances, 
th(‘y enlisted him in tht‘ir sev\'ice, and they 
thanked him in after days for his earnestness 
in their <*ause, Avhicli lie tvvelveliuies upheld 
in the luiuse. What lie had vainly urged 
het\vei*.n 1787 and 17t)l was (‘tfecte'd for the 
Scott isli burgesses in 1833 in a n* formed 
jiarliaimuit. 'Plie parliamentary reform wliich 
rendered this improvtuneul [lOssilde liad Ix'en 
advocated by Sheridan, and, Avlieii others 
despaired of its attainment, he wrol»*, on 
21 3Iay 1782, to 'rhoinas flri‘nvine: ‘ We 
Avere bullied outrageously about our poor 
parliaini'iitary reform; hut it Avill do at last 
in .spitt^ of you all ’ {Conrts and Caljlnet-'i of 
Geor(/e ITTy i. 28). 

When the revolution in France tried 
men’s .souls in Great Britain and made 
many friend.s of progress recant in a, panic 
the convictions of their Aviser years, Sheridan 
stood firm Avith Fox in inaiiitainirig t he right 
of the French to form their oavii government, 
and upheld, AAutli him, tlie diih' of this 
country to recognise and treat woth any 
government Avliieh exercised authority 
there. The Earl of 3Iorinngton (aftt‘rwards 
Marquis Wellesley) made an (ilah. irate ap- 
peal to the house on 21 Jan. 179 1 to prose- 
cute the Avar with Franco till the French 
.should have discarded tlnnr nqmhlicaii prin- 
ciples. The reply on this occasion Avas one 
of Sheridan’s finest debating speeches, and 
a moat able argument against illegitimate 
interference with the domestic concerns of 

Q 
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I'" vimci\ He was (iiiitc as ready, liowever, to 
o])i)()sc tli(3 Fnaicli wlieu they began to ])ro- 
])agate tlicir principles by the sword. The 
lleets at Porlsinoutli and tlie Noro mntinied 
ill May and June 17^)7, partly at the iiisfiga- 
tion of French age-nts. Then Shcii'idan gave 
warm sujijiort and good advit^e to t he goyi'rn- 
ment, and largely eontribut(ul to the nmioial 
of the danger which menaced the country. 
Diindas said on bidialf of the ministry 
that ‘the country was highly indebted to 
Sheridan for his fair and manly conduct’ 
(Parliamcntdri/ Hist, xxxyi. 80 lb AVheii 
invasion was tlireatemal in 1803 by Ikma- 
part(‘, lui urged unconditional resistance, and 
declared in thci house on 10 Aug. tluit 
no peace nuglit to be* made so long ns a 
foreign soldier frf>d British soil. Moreovw 
ho nrgi‘d the house to encourage the volun- 
’t(*ers wlio had a^sendihal in defence of tlieir 
homes, wliiJe lie set. the example by acting 
as lit‘iitenant“Colonel of tlui St. James’s 
volunteer corp.s. The revolt of the Spaniards 
against tlie French invaders was 1aud<‘d by 
him, and he was earnest in urging the 
governmemt to send Sir Arthur Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) to repre- 
sent ‘the entliiisiasm of England’ in the 
cause of Spain struggling against tin? yoke 
of Bonaparte*. His la.st s]ieeehin parliament, 
which was deliver(‘d on l:il June 1812, ended 
with a lieart-stirring appeal to p(*rsevere in 
opposing the tyranny to whieh Bonaparte 
was subjecting Europe, and with the asser- 
tion tluit, if the British nation were to share 
the fate of others, the historian might record 
that, when after spending all her treasure 
and lier choicest blood the nation fell, there 
fell with her ‘all the best securities for the 
charities of Imman lift3, for the power and 
honour, the fame, the glory, and the liberties 
of li(*rself and the whole civilised world.’ 

Sheridan was conspicuous and energetic 
among the ojiponents of the union between 
(Ireat Britain and Ireland. He said on 
2*3 Jan. J7l)9, when the .subject was formally 
brought before the* liouse, ‘ My counlry has 
claims upini me wliicli I am not more proud 
to acknowledge than ready to liquidate to 
the fuiy measure of my ability.’ He held 
that tlie bargain concluded in 1782 IjeUveen 
the ^o countries was final, and also (hat, 
ifa/iew arrangement were to be made, it 
slymld bo based on ^ th(j manifest, fair, and 
^fivTo consent and ajiprobation of tlie parlia- 
ments of the two countries.’ Twenty-five 
members of parliament followed his lead. 
M r. Lecky arnrms that he fought ‘a liope- 
less battle in opposition with conspicuous 
earnestness and courage’ {History of Eng- 
land in Eiyhtcenth Century, viii. 356). 
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After the union wa.s miuI Adding- 

ton had succeeded Pitt as prime minister, it 
Avas in Hheridan’s power, as it may have 
been previously, to enter the House of Lords 
by changing the party to which he had be- 
longed since entering ]]f)litical lib*, but ho 
then declined, as he plirased it, ‘ to hide his 
li<*ad in a coronet ’ (Afrmoir ofLady Ditf-- 
ferhij by her son, p. 17). lie sometimes 
dined with Addington when lie was premier, 
and Addington record.s that one night She- 
ridan said to him, ‘My visits to you may 
possibly bo misunderstood by my friends : 
but T hope you know, Mr. Addington, that I 
have an iinpnrcha.sable mind’ {Lifo of Lord 
Sidmoufh, ii. 105). AVheii Pitt died in 1800 
and the ministry of ‘all the talents’ wa.s 
formed, Sheridan lield the olHco in it of 
treasurer of the navy, with the rank of privy 
councillor. After Fox’s doatli in tht*. same 
year he succeeded him as member for AVest- 
niinster; but he Avas not calh'd, as lie had 
a right to anticipatci he Avould havt? been, to 
leail the whig party in the common-s. 

lie was rejected for AVestminstor at tlie 
general election in 1807, and found a seat 
at Ilchester Avhicdi lie held till 1812. He 
had been proposed in 1807 as a candidate 
for the county of Wexford Avithout hi.s knoAA’- 
ledge, and his election s(?emed a^ssnrod, as the 
electors expressed their readiness to vot.e for 
‘the great Sheridan.’ Air. Colclough, avIio 
proposed him a.s a fellow candidate, Avas 
challenged by Air. iVhxick, one of his opjio- 
nents, t o fight a diud, and Avas shot tlirougli 
the heart. The supporters of both Colelougli 
and Sheridan conseijuently held aloof from 
the poll, and Air. Aleock and Colonel Bam 
Avere declared to have been duly edected 
{Persmial Sketches of his Own I'imes, by Sir 
Jonah Barrington, i. *‘i02, 305). Sheridan 
endeavoured in 1812 to be returned again 
for Stafford ; but the younger generation of 
biirgessfjf} Avas as little dispo*^*;! as the older 
to vote for any candidate unless lie paid eacli 
of them the accustomf*d fee of five guinea.?, 
and, as Sheridan bad not the money, he lost 
the election. 

As a dramatic writer Sheridan had no 
equal among his contemporaries, and as 
manager and chief projirietor of Drury Lane 
Theatre he maintained the popularity of 
the theatre and obtained from it an average 
income of 10,000/. In 17W1 the theatre AA^as 
pronounced unsafe, and it had to be pulled 
doAvn and rebuilt, and the new house Avas 
mucli larger than tlio old one. The esti- 
mated cost Avas 150,000/. ; this Avas ex- 
ceeded, however, by 75,000/. While the 
theatre was rebuilding, the company played 
at the theatre in the llaymavket, and the 
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expenses ox^eorlt'd tlie receipts. The 

p(?rlbrmanco in the new huilding" took 
place on '21 April 179-k AVitli niistakoii 
chivalry Sheridan rashly undertook to de- 
fray out of his o\|n pocket the liahilititvs 
Avhicli had hoen incurred owinft to the 
expenses ex^'oeding the estimate. Whatever 
])ros])ect ho may have had of achieving this 
chivalrous but quixotic undertaking was 
dashed to the ground on 24 h'eb. 1809, 
wlioii the new theatre was destroyed by tire. 
When the nows reached tlui House of 
Commons tluit the theatre was burning, the 
unusual com])liment was paid him by Lord 
Temple and Mr. Ponsonhyof moving llu? ad- 
journment ot'tho debate ‘ in consequence of 
lh(' extent of the calamity which the event 
jiist^ communicated to the house would 
bring u])on a respect able individual, amemb(?r 
of tliat house.* Wliile graltd'ul for the kind- 
ii(‘ss dls])layed towards himself, he ohjtwfed 
to the motion on the ground that ‘wliatover 
might be the extent of the individual 
calamity, he did not consider it of a nature 
to interrupt their proceedings.* Two years 
latf'r the house displayed a like feeling ol’ 
admiration and .sympathy. It was tlicn 
])iv)posed to authorise the building of 
another theatre, and Sheridan contended 
that the proprietors of the Drury Lauf^ 
patent ought to bo the ])ersons out rusted 
Avith this privilege. Jlis conduct with 
regard to Drury Lane Tlieatre Avas eulo- 
gis(?d by political opponents as Avell as 
by political friends, Geiit^ral Tarleton calling 
upon the house Ho consider the immortal 
Avorks of 31r. Sheridan and the stoical philo- 
sopliy Avitli Avliich in that house lie had 
Avitnossed the destruction of his property. 
Surely some indulgence Avas due to such 
merit * {Pari. Dehatex, xix. 1 142, 1 145). 

None of the many ctVect ive speeches AAdiich 
Sheridan delivered in tlie house did him more 
honour, or I/ob given him more deserved 
credit, than those relating to the ]ilxn*ty of 
the public jjress at a time Avhen the press 
lind foAver friends among statesmen than at 
presell^: Ho >vag magnanimous in uphold- 
ing the 1 iberty of unfettered printing, becaust?., 
as he declared to Sir Richard PJiillips, his 
life had been made miserable by calumnies 
in the newspapers. The greater his mag- 
nanimity and statesmanship, then, in de- 
claring, as ho did in tlio House of Commons 
on t A])ril 1798, * that the press should be 
unfettered, that its freedom should be, as 
indeed it was, commensurate with the freedom 
of the people and the well-being of a virtuous 
State ; on that account he thought that even 
one hundred libels had better be ushered into 
the world than one prosecution be instituted 


Avhicli might endanger the liberty of the 
press of this coniitry.’ At a later day lie 
condemned the conduct of the Ixmchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn, and shamed iJiem into rescind- 
iug a regulation Avhich they liad passed for 
excluding from the bar any member of tlie 
inn Avho contributed to iiHAvsjiapcrs. 

His monetary alfairs, after t.lie burning of 
Drury Tiane Theatre in 1809, Avere greatly 
involved, and tliti sums owing to him Avero 
Avithheld Avliilo his creditors clamoured for 
ayment. A committee, pr(*side.d oA^m* by 
_Ir. Wliitbroad, for rebuilding tlie tlieatre 
gave liiin .sliares for much of tlu^ amount due 
to him, but by retaining 12,0(X)/. in cash 
hindered liim from being returned to parlia- 
ment for Stntford, and caused him to be 
arrested for dc'bt in August 1813, wlieii lie 
became an inmat.i^ of a .spongiiig-lioiise in 
Took*s Court, Ciirsitor Street, till Whit- 
bread liaudcd over tlie sum required. It 
Avas not knoAAui till after Whitbread’s self- 
inflicted death, on 0 .July IKlo, that a disease 
of the brain Avas the explanation of some 
action.s Avhich Avould have been otherwise 
inexplujable. Slieridan’s OAvn luailth had 
been impairtal several years before his life 
ended. He had long sulfered from insomnia ; 
in his later years varicose veins in his legs 
gave him much ])ain and made Avalking dilU- 
cult. lie liad always been a jovial com- 
panion, and feAV avIio enjoyed his society 
could have surmised that in private he was 
sii}j»je(;t to tits of depression Avhich made life 
a burden. In common Avitli his contem- 
poraries he frequently drank Avim* to excess, 
yet without drinking as much as many others, 
a small quant ity n fleet ing Iiim iiionj seriously. 
Sir Gilbert Llliot records that at a dinner in 
I 1788 Sheridan drank much Avijio,but that Grey 
drank far more. Sheridan jireforred claret 
till his later and darker years, and then 
brandy had a baiud'al fascination for liim. 
Neverthidess, he AA’eaned himself from the 
had habit, and he laMUime very temperate 
latterly, drinking nothing but Avater. 

Mental Av-orrics about the health of liis 
elder .S(»n Tom, aaAio Aveut to the Cape of 
Good Hope in 1813, without being cured 
tliere of consumption, and about the nuains 
whereAvith to satisfy the demands of inexo- 
rable creditors, to whieli an abscess in tlio 
throat add(.‘d a physical torment, compelled 
him to take to his bed inV' 1816. 

He Avas then occupy ing theliouse at 17 Savile 
Row. A Avrit Avas served upon him -wlien 
he could no longer leave the nouse, and the 
sherift'*s oflicer consented to remain there, 
and, by so doing, hindered other creditors from 
giving further annoyance. It was incorrectly 
announced in the neAVSpapers that Sheridan 
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was In <liiv> ])Ovnrty, and oil't'rs ni* assistance 
Avern niadis but tlii'se wern dee] inod because 
lliey wnn‘ not r(M|nIred. Several years aftor- 
Avards a story Avas circulated by Croker, on 
llie authority ot* t Jeori^A* TV, to the eirect that 
Sh'Tidan’s last liours ii])on ('artli Averts those 
f)f a nepdi^cted pauper. The story is tlie 
revers(‘ ot* tlie trutli. Charles Brinsley, the 
son of S]h‘ri<lan ])y his second marriage, Avrote 
from Fulham Palace, on Sunday, 7 duly 1810, 
Avlu're his inotln'T and he w'ere staying, to 
Jii> half-brother at the Cape, eight days 
after their father’s di'ath, that ‘yon will be 
sootlu'd by learning that our father’s death 
Avas uiiae(M)in]ianied hy suffering, that he 
almost slumbered into death, and that tin* 
reports which you may liaA’e seen in tin* 
newspa]a*rv of f In* priA’ations and the Avant of 
com fort > Avhii'h he (Uidiired anMinfounded ; 
that In* had e\ erv attenl ion and comfort that 
could make a deathbed easy.’ Mrs. Park- 
burst, avIk* w'ii'^ ae({uaint('d Avith the Sheri- 
dans. Avrote to Pnhlin from London to ]Mrs. 
Ta'fanu, his elder sister, a fortnight after hi.s 
deal h : ‘ Mr. Sheridan wanted neitln‘r medical 
aid. tin* attention of tnu* alfeetion, the con- 
solations of pi'*ty, nor t he e.xertioiis of friend- 
ship. lie had three of the first physicians 
of [nmdon every day; his Avife, his son, and 
his brot In'r-in-laAV Aven* constantly with him ; 
the bishop of Ijotnlon (Ifowloy, aftervumls 
archhisho]) of (\anterhurv) saw him many 
times, and (liord ) Lauderdale did allho could 
for fin* regulation of his alTairs.’ 

The funeral was arrangfid by P'ordljauder- 
dale and Peter >looro |q. v.J, member for 
Cf)A'eiitry, both being Sheridan’s old and at- 
tached friends, and the coffin Avas taken, for 
the sake of convenienc(‘, to Pet(‘r Moore’s 
house in Croat Ceorge Stret*t. The remains 
Avere laid in AV(*st minster Abbey, and tjie 
fiin(*ral Avas on a fargrander scale than tliose 
of Pitt and Fox, the flower of the nobility 
uniting Avitb the most notable men of letters 
and learning in paying the last homage to 
Sheridan. The Duke, of Wellington and his 
brother, tlif* .Manjuis Wellesley, who were 
absent, expressiid iiiAvriting their regret that 
their absence AA-as unavoidable. 

As a dramatist Sheridan carried the comedy 
of manners in this country to its highest 
pitch, and his popularity as a writer for the 
stage is f.‘\cee(led by that of Shakespeare 
alone. A s an oral or he impres.sed thellouse 
of. Commons more deeply than almost any 
^predecessor, anrl as a politician in a venal 
age lie j)res)‘rved liis independence and 
purity. He left debts Avhich Avere trifling 
compared' with those of Pitt, and which, 
unlike those of Pitt, Avere defrayed by hisS 
family. J I e never received a pension, though 
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lie AA'ns as much entilhal^’to o'.n^ as Burke. 
The Prince of Wales induced him to ncct‘pt. 
the office (»f receiver of the duchy of Corn- 
Avall, Avilli a salary of about 800/., and this 
he (uijoyed for the last fjpv years of his life. 
Ills AvidoAV and his sou by her inlim-ited a 
property in land Avhich lie had fought, and 
which siillicejl to maintain them during the 
remainder of tlieir liA OS. 

Throughout life Sheridan Avas tin* A^ictim 
of misrejirosentalion. deedart'd to Sir 

Ri(diard Phillips in his closing yi'ars that 
his life ‘had lieen miserable hy calumnies.’ 
To these Avords, tnktm from a nianascri])t by 
Sir Richard 'su])pli(*d to Moon*, hut sup- 
pressed, may he added the folloAviiig from a 
manuscript Avhich Sheridan left la'hind him; 
‘If is a fact, that I have scarcely over in my life 
contradict(*d any on<* calumny against me . . . 
I liaAX* since on reflection ceased to n]>]) 7 v)ve 
my own conduct' in these respects. W ere 
I to lead my life over again, 1 should aitt 
othcvwlsi*.’ After his death many stories 
about him have been circulated and ac- 
C(‘pted as genuine, tbougb t hey are count er- 
terfeit. They l)(‘gin when he Avas seven 
years old, and end when In^ was in his coffin; 
*tli(' first being that bis motlim’ told Samuel 
Wdiyte be Avuis an ‘ inipenetrabh* dunce,’ a 
statement for Avliich not a shadow of proof 
lias been giA'en ; and t he last that la* was 
arrested for debt Avlien laid out for burial, a 
statement which is as ridiculous and un- 
antbentie as the other. The story is oft(*ii 
told of his hoaxing the House of Commons, 
and many corro.spond(*nts of ‘Notiis and 
Queries’ have tvxt‘rcised their ingenuity in 
describing the kind of spurious or imitation 
Crr(‘ek which he is assumed to have used, 
the truth being that he once correct(*d Lord 
Belgrave, avJio misap])li(*d a passage of De- 
mosthenes, wliicJi he had quoted in the ori- 
ginal. ] fe is finely characteris(‘d in a f» nv 
Avords Avrilton by Mrs. Parkln6Wt int he letter 
fromAvhich a quotation has been made above: 
‘lie took away Avith liim a thousand chari- 
table act ions, a li(*art in Avhich there Avas no 
bard jiart, a spirit free from envy and malice, 
and he is gone in the undiminisbed bright- 
ness of his tah*nt, gone before pity bad 
Avitliered admiration.’ On the morning after 
his death the ‘Times’ eulogiscal liim as a 
member of the legislature in terms Avhicli 
could not be .justly applied to many of his 
colleagues and contemporaries: ‘Throughout 
a period fruitful of able men and trying 
circumstances [he was regarded] as the most 
popular specimen in the British senate of 
political consistency, intrepidity, and honour.* 
Sheridan’s portrait was painted more than 
once by Sir Joshua lleyiiolds. The finest 
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to IT. N. l*yni., osq., of 
TTra.sti'd ; aju)( her portrait Sir Josliua was 
ongrav(*(l hy AV.ltuad. Both thoso are repro- 
duced in .Mr. Bae’s ‘ JhogTaphy,’ tooether with 
a pencil shetch attO'ibuted to the ^aiue artist. 
The portrait hydohn Itnssell, T{.A.,is at the 
National l*ortrait (jallery, and a. drawing of 
Slu'ridan in old ago was engraved by tlie 
artist ( leorge Clint. Jolm llnppiier painted 
thf^ second Mrs. Sheridan with her infant 
son ('liarles. 

A collect(‘d edition of Sheridan’s plays 
n])pcaivd at Dublin in 1 792 .*>, and in London 
1791. Of many later (‘ditinns, one was 
edit('d by Moore in two vohinic.s ( LS21), and 
to a?iotli(‘r ( IStO) T^eigli Hunt, contributed a : 
biographical notic(i. Sheridan’s speeches 
were. imHi ed ‘ hv a constitutional friend’ in 
1 79 s (.*) vols.), and witli a lib; in 1819 (5 vols. ; 
2ml edit. 1842, .‘51 vols.). ,llis s])e(*ch(‘s in the 
trial of Warren Hast iiigs,r('printed from the 
verhat ini shorthand n'port of tln^ proccnalings, 
werr edited by E. A. Bond, London, 1859-91. 

Sheridan’s only son, TiiOMAS Sheuidan 
(1775 1817), iisuaily (jalhid I’nin, wuis born 
on 1 7 ]Marcli 1775, and died, as colonial tn'a- 
surer, at tlio Cape of Cood Hope, on 12 Sept. 

1 8 1 7. 1 1(‘ was very accompli.slied and a skil- 

ful v(n\sitier j a poem on tlh‘ loss of tlie Sal- 
daiiha was printed and praised, lie entered 
llie army and was for a time aide-de-camp 
to Lord Moira. In Xovomber 1805 be mar- 
ried, with his fatluir’s approval, Caroline 
llenriella ('Callander, by whom he had four 
sons and three daughters. His wife is s(‘pa- : 
rat(dy noticed. The eldest son, Kichard | 
Brinslev Sheridan (/^/. 1888), married in 1835 { 
]^^arcia Maria, only snrvivingchildand heiress j 
of Lieut. -general Sir Colqnhouii Grant [q. v,] j 
of Frampton (Jo urt, Dorset, and sat in parlia- j 
immt as membi^r for Shaftesbury from 1845 
to 1852, and for Dorchester from 1852 to 
1898. His son, Algernon Thomas Brinsley 
Sheridan ofl^rampton Court, owns many of 
his great-grandfatlier’s jjapers. 

Tom Sheridan’s throe daughters were noted 
for their great beauty and talent. All were 
inarrifid : the eldest became Lady Dufleriu, 
and afterwards Countess of Gifford [sec 
SiiEJiTDAX, Helen Selina]; the second be- 
came the I lonourable Caroline Norton [q. v. J, 
and afterwards Lady Stirling-Maxweil of 
Keir ; and the youngest became Lady Sey- 
mour, and afterwards Dueliess of Somerset 
[see SEYaMoira, Edward Adolptiits]. 

[The facts coniierniiig Sheridan, as well ns 
many of current fictions, arc set forth in dcUdl 
in the work by tiie writer of this notice entitled 
Sl)»Tidan : a Biography, London, 1896. Other 
works in whieli many of tlio lictions are set 
forth as facts arc Memoirs of Slieridan by Dr. 


I Watkiiis(lS16)Hndal so hy Thomas ( IS Jo), 

I and Lives of tho Slierid.uis hv Mr. Porey I'iiz- 
gerald (1887). Sheridan’s Lile and ’fimos hy an 
OcMogenariari (1859, 2 vol^.) emitiiins sineral 
grains of fact ; but many <*f the scenes described 
are inventions. Jfis narm^ was AVilliain Karla. 
Ih-ofessorSiiiythof Camlirulge printed for private 
circulation in 1840 a, Memoir of .Mr. Sheridan, 
which confains a few useful facts and many mis 
statements. Mrs. (.Hiphant wrote his life iti tho 
Kngli.sh JMen of Letters series ( 1 888 ), and repeated 
many of the unfounded storii's of jirccciliiig 
writer.s. A Life of Sheridan, by L. C. Sanders, 
in the (treat AVnters series, has tlio advantage 
of a luldiograply, hy Mr. Joiiii K. Andm'soii of 
tlie British .Museum, of all tlie works by and 
about Sheridan. B. 

SHERIDAN, THOMAS ( .//. 1 99 1 1 988), 
.lacobitc and author, born in 1*919, at the vil- 
lage of St. .lolm’.s, near ’frim in Metitli, was 
the fourth son of Demii.s Slieridan, .and a 
younger hrotlier of AVilliam vSht'ridan !q. v.], 
bi.sho]) of Kilmori'. H«*, entered 4’rinity ( V>1- 
lege, Dublin, on 17 .Lin. 1990-1, gnidiiated 
B.A. in 1991, and was elected a fellowin 1997 
(CrtL of Gradufitcs^ p. 51 .1 ). Being destined 
for the Law, lie entered tin* Middle ’renqilc. on 
29 ,lune 1970, but soon after (ditaim*d tlio 
posit ion of collector of the eustoms in Cork, 
wliich proved extremely lucrat i \ e. ( )n 9 Aug. 
1977 be reci.dv'ed from tlie univorsity of 0.x- 
ford the lionorary degree of D.(kL. (Fosteh, 
Alumni O.ro;?. 15()0 171 1). ( )u 9 Feb. 1979 ho 
was also elect(*d a fellow of tlie Loyal Society 
(Tjklmson, Jfif^t.of Jlof/f(l Abe., Ap[>. p. xxvii). 
Becoming’ acquainted with .fann^s, duke of 
York, and r(‘Cei ving several favours from liim, 
ho .showed liis gratitude hy visiting him at 
Bni.ssids in 1979 during liis retirement. 
Being known as an adherent of .lames, he 
was accused of part i(!i]ial ion in the ‘ po])ish 
plot 'and committed to jirison in 1980. On 
15 Dec. he was examined liefore tlu' House 
of (Vmimons, but, having exphiiiu'd that lie 
Avas a member of the cliurcli of England 
and bad taken tlie oaths eleven times, ho 
was nnwely remaiuh'd to tlie cu.-tody of the 
sergeant -a t-arms, and was set at lilierty on 
the dissolution of parliament {Journuh of the 
House of ConunonSj ix. 975-81 , 987, 702). In 
1687 Janies IT appointed Slieridan chief 
secretary and commissioner of the revemio 
in Irt'land, and he proceed(‘d thither, bearing 
the king’s letter for Clarmidon’s recall. But 
Tyrconnel, “who succeeded as lieutenant- 
general, washing to have another p(*rson as 
secretary, procured Sheridan’s removal from 
his po.sts. The latter appealed to the king, 
with wdiat result is donbtuil ; but he accom- 
panied James into exile in 1988, and was 
appointed his private secretary. The date 
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of liis cleat li is iiiilcnown. lie is said to have 
inaiTied a natural daiipfliter of Janies II. lie 
left two children : a dau^diter, who married 
Colonel (juillaunie, aido-de-eamp of Wil- 
liam 111; and a son, Thomas Shheidan the 
vounger [(/. 17 Ki), who was appointed about 
17oi) tutor to Princes Charles Kdward (the 
young Prtdender) ; he ae(‘ompanied the young 
c'hevalier to Scotland in 1715, and was 
IvtiightcHl by him. 1 1 e Avas one of t lici ^ seven 
men of Moidart ’ who landtid with the prince 
and was presmit at thebal tie of Falkirk, which 
he described in a led ter dated lU Jan. 1716 
Co])ia d’ nna Let tern del Cavalier Sheridan 
to Mr. 1). ()’J>ri(*n, seritta da Ilannochburn,’ 
lloma, I71t>; Jkssu, J/e/no/r.s* af the 
ders, ISoH, 10i», 1>11, After the 

butthi (»f Culloden he escaped cm 1 May from 
Arisaig in In verm'ss-.^hire on board a French 
man-of-wj'.r. 1I(‘ pnxu'edecl to Itonn*, Avhere 
he died before the eud of the year (Gc/iL 
Mat). 171t», pp. LdU, (h'.S). 

r»esides‘Mr. Sheridan's Siieech after his 
Examination beforcMlie late House* of (^)m- 
mons’ ( Ijondon, 1681 , 1'ol.) the elder Slnna'dan 
published ‘A Discourse on the Hiseand I’ower 
of Farliamerits’( 1 677, Svo) : ri'printedin 1870 
by Saxe Ihinnister, London, 8vo, under the 
title ‘Some llevelal ions in Irish Jlivstory.^ 
This work is of (.‘special interest, Imth on ac- 
count of the light it throws on Irish ])olitical 
life, and bt‘(;auMe of tin* singularly bedd ancl 
enlightened manner in \n Inch the author pro- 
poses to meet the dilliculti(\s of administra- 
tion by a systcun of con(!iliation and tolera- 
tion. Sheridan was also the autlior of a 
manuscript ‘ History of his (.)wn Times, Liow 
in the royal library at \Mndsor, and he is said 
to have translated ^ A Survey of Princes,’ by 
Jean Louis Oiiez, Sieur do I5alza(% London, 
1705, Ito (manuscript note (ui title-page of 
copy in .British Museum). 

[Notes kindly supplied by Fr;icerTijio,esq.,aiifl 
by liiclifird Magwell, osq.; Slicridan’s Works; 
Fraser Ibui’s Sheridan ; alliograph y, 1896; J"itz- 
gerald’s Lives of the Sheridans, 1880, i. 421-8; 
Lang’s Fickle the Spy, pp. 81, 90 ; Bannister's 
Preface to l*o\v(.*rs of Parlianu’nt ; Ii. T.'s Short 
Aceouni of 3r.r. Sheridan’s Case, London, 1681 ; 
True Relation of thoLih? and Death of William 
lledell, ed. J ones, 1 872 (l-anidon Soo.),pp. 208-10; 
Songs, Poems, and Verses of Lady DnlTerin, (sd. 
Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 1894, ])p. 421, 
431 ; Ware’s Irish Writers, cd. Harris, l/Oi, p. 
270 ; Ili.st . M'^S. Comm. 3rd Rep. p. 429 ; Hyde 
Correspondenc(;, ed. Sini^er, 1828 i. 442, ii. 12, 
25, 69, 138, 151, 175 ; Bodleian Library, Rawl. 
MSS. A. 183 f. 1391).] E. 1. 0. 

SHERIDAN, THOMAS (1687-1758), 
8choolma>t (.*r, and friend of Swift, was born at 
Cavan in 1687, and was the son of .Tames 


Sheridan, fourth and yo/kngest son of the 
Rev. Dennis Sheridan, who assisted Bishop 
Bedell in translating the bible’into Erse (^/>- 
jivndix io Life of Bedod^ by 1\ W. .Tones, p. 
210). Thomas Sheridan ( //. 16t)L-l688) 
Dp v."], the Jacobite, and William Sheridan 
[(p V.], bisho]) oLKilmore, xvero his uncles. 
On 18 Oct-. 1707 he entered Trinity C(>lh*ge, 
Dublin, as a ])ensioiicr, his uncle, the hishop, 
helping with funds, lie graduated B.A. in 
1711, and M.A. in 1714 ; in 1724 he became 
B.D. and in 1 726 D.D. Shortly after gradua- 
ting he marrical l^lizabetli, the only clilld of 
Charles IMacFaddeii i)f Quilca I louse, co. 
Cavan, and this house became Ids on ^lac- 
Fadden’s deat h. ’Plu* property was origlna lly 
in the possession of the Sheridans, and was 
forfeit('dlbr theiradhoring to James IT, xvliilo 
(MiarLs MacFadden ac([iiiredit for his services 
to King William. „ 

vSheridan, on his marriage, opened a school 
in King’s JMint House, Cupel Street, xvlnch 
Avas attended by sons of the host i'amilies in 
Dublin, and from whicdi he deriv(‘d an income 
of 1,000/. SAvift made Slieridan’s acupAuint- 
ance in 1715, on arriving in Dublin to takti 
possession of the (h^anery of St, Pat rick's. 
They became constant companions. A room 
in the donnory was ri'served for Sheridan, 
while Swift often liv<‘(l for months togetlu'r 
at Quilca, where he planned the ‘DrapieCs 
Letters,’ Avroto a part of * Gulliver’s TraA'els,’ 
and edited ‘Tlu^ Intelligencer ’in concert Avith 
his frhmd. AVh(‘n Shtn-idan Was incapaci- 
tated by illness from ht.'irig present in his 
school, SAvift took his place. When Carl (.* ret 
Avas lord-lieutenant. Swift ap])ealod to him on 
SJxeridan’s behalf, and in response he ap- 
pointed him. in 1725, to Ix' one of his chap- 
lains and to a living in the county of Cork. 
Before ho Avas inducted, lioAvever, Sheridan 
])reached a sermon at (.)ork on the ti*x1 ‘ Suf- 
iichmt unto (he day is th(3 evil thereof,’ a 
sermon AA'hich ho had often iK'(;ached before 
AAdthout comjdaint . ( )ii this occasion Sunday 
fell on 1 Aug., the hirtliday of Queen Anne. 
Richard Tighe, a whig and courtier, lieard 
it; he thought that the sermon conlirmed 
th(i pia^vailiiig notion that the preacher Avas 
a .lacobite, and ho re]>n.‘sented this to the 
l(H'(I-lieiitenant, Avho struck Sheridan’s name 
from the list of his chaplains and h^rhade his 
appearing at court. Archdeacon Thomas 
Ilusseli, in Avhost; j)ulpit tlio oifonding ser- . 
mon was delivered, ])rescrited the absent- 
ihinded ])reac]ier, by way of compensation, 
with the manor of Drumlane, CO. Cavan, yield- 
ing 250/. a year. 

I)r. Sheridan Avas otlered the head-master- 
ship of the royal sclnx >1 at Armagli , hut elected 
to remain in Dublin, at the advice of his 
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fi'ieuds, who’afte^vards aided in the esta- 
Llislmieiit of a school which emptied liis own. 
In consequence, he felt oblig^eu to leave the 
city and exchange his living at Dunboyne for 
the free school at CiO'an. In ho dispost‘d 
of this acliool and went to stay with Swift at 
St. l*atrick’ deanery, where lie had a serious 
illness, and was told after his recovery that 
his presence was no longer welcome. Ho 
had, it is true, alienated Swift hy being faith- 
ful to a promise made in earlier years to 
inform him when he showed signsof avarice. 
Having noted many instances, he gave Swift 
file paper on which he had written (hem. 
After j)erusul ho asked Dr. Slieridan, M)id 
you never read “Gil TJhis”?’ Not long 
afterwards Sheridan died suddenly at the 
(lirin(ir’ta])le in the liouse of a former pupil 
at liathfarnham on 10 Oct. 1738. lly his 
wife, hilizaheth ■MaclAuhh^p of Ulster, he had 
issue .)aiii(‘S, Itlchard, Thomas (1710-1788) 
[q. V.], and a daughter, who was the ancestress 
of Slieridan Knowles. 

Sheridan wrote much and published little. 
Translations of the ‘ Satyrs of Ikirsius ’ (1728, 
8vo) and ‘Satires of .tuvennU (1730, 8vo), 
both of which had several (.‘ditions, and the 
*l*hiloctotes’ ^f SophochiS (172o) wore the 
most noteworthy of his productions. His son 
Thomas propart‘d a v(dume of his writings 
for publication in England, the contents 
being a translation of ‘ Ikiator Fido,^ pneti(‘al 
])i(‘ces on divers subjects, and a choice col- 
lection of apophthegms, bons mots, and jests. 
The public would not subscribe for the work, 
which did not appear, while tlie manuscript 
itself was lost or dest royed. Swift said that 
Sheridan ‘shone in his proper element.’ at 
the head of a school ; in a letter to Alderman 
Jlarbor he characterised him as ‘the host scho- 
lar in these kingdoms.’ Sir Walter Scott, in 
his ‘Memoir of Swift,’ writes about ‘the 
good-natured, light-hearted, and ingenious 
Sheridan.’ i\>)t a day passed that he did not 
mak'o a rebus, an anagram, or a madrigal. 
Idle, poor, and gay, he managed Ids own 
aflairs badly, and be justly wrote of liiinself, 
‘ I am fauious for giving the best advice and 
following the worst.’ 

[Disparaging stiiteinents, mingled with a few 
facts, about Sheridan aru to be found in the Earl 
of Orrery’s Remarks on Swift’s Life and Writings. 
Many letters fro'm and to him are contained in 
Swift’s Works, edited l\)r* Walter Scott; and au- 
thentic particulai^ of his life are given in the first 
chapter of the first volume of the Biography of 
Sheridan by the author of this notice.] E. K. 

SHERIDAN, THOMAS (1719-1788), 
actor and ‘ orthoepist,’ father of . Richard 
Rrinsley Sheridan [q. v.], was the third son 
of Thomas Sheridan (1687-1738) [q. v.], 


Swift’s friend, and had Swift for godfather 
(SiiEUlI)AX, Life of Swiff, p. 382). Accord- 
ing to Chalmers he was born at Quilca 
{1Hetio7ianj, xxvii. 4oS), while Watkins 
gives his birthplace as King’s Mint House, 
Cupel Street, Dublin, adding tliut he was 
baptised in * the parish ehnreh of St. Mary’ 
(Memoin^ (f Sfieridmi, i. .‘H). Tlu're is no 
rmird of his baptism in St. ^Mary’s. 1 1 is 
father sent him to Westminsti'r school, where 
he became a king’s scholar, but his father’s 
lack of means conipcdled the boy’s return 
to Dublin. Tliroiigb the iniluence of Dr. 
Slnu-idan's frimuls in ’J’rinity (k)llege, young 
Thomas, to use. Swift's plirase, ‘ Avas cliosen 
of the foundation’ on 2() May 1 73o. He was 
eh‘cted a scholar in 1738, and took his .B.A. 
degree in 1731). 

Sheridan wished his son Thomas to he- 
cojiie a schoolmaster, ))nt the young man 
preferred to go on the stage, for Avhich, while 
an uudergra(lual(‘, lie had written a farce 
called ‘Captain O’lUundt r.or the Dravelrish- 
inan.’ lJt» Ujipeared as L’ic.hard HI at the 
Theatre Royal in Smock Alley in .Taniiary 
1713, and his succe.ss determined his voca- 
tion. In the following year he obtained an 
engagement at Drury Lane ’riuiatre. After 
his return to Dublin lie became manager of 
t lie Theatre Royal, wbieli he made a more 
r(‘putahle place of resort than it liad lu'en. 
His reforms were unwelcouK} to many'play- 
goers. A young man from Galway nanuKl 
Kelly, being iutoxical ed, i nsult ed tlu' actresses 
one (iveiiing, and threatened vSberidan with 
his vengeance wluui reprimanded for his 
conduct. What is called tlu' Kelly riot 
ensued, wltli tlio result that ludly was sent 
to ])ri.son and tiinul oOO/., and tljat Sheridan 
magnaniinou.sly sued for, and siuiCeedtd in 
obtaining, bis releast‘ and the remission of 
the fine. Miss Frances Chambm-laino wrote 
verses and a ])amphlet in Sluu’idan’s praise, 
and on bis discovering their antborsliip Sheri- 
dan made the lady’s acquaintance andmarried 
her in 1747 [siM/SiiuiUDAX, Mrs. FiiANOios]. 
On 2 .March 1734110 was the victimof anotlier 
outbreak of popular fury, because he had for- 
bidden We.st Digges [({. v.] to repeat scune 
lines from IMiller’s trag<?dy of ‘ Maiiomet the 
Im])ostor,’ in which Digges playtul Alcanor. 

ShtTidan now let the theatre for two 
years, started for England, and ajipeared at 
Co vent Garden Theatre. !Mnny crit ics praised 
his acting, and Chureliill ranked liim, in 
the ‘ Rosciad,’ next to Garrick as a tragedian. 
In 1736 he was again manager of the Theatre 
Royal in Dublin ; but a new theatre built for 
Sprangcr Barry being opened and attracting 
pliiygoers to the detriment of his own, 
Sbei'idan finally determined to seek in Eng- 
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Innd M new lioine and a new mode of llveli- 
]io{)(l as a teacher of and lecturer on (‘locu- 
tion. fie lectured on (doc ut ion with great 
SUCCCS.S in London, llristol, Jhitli, Oxford, 
Oanihri(!g(‘, and Ldinburgli. liis liouso in 
nenri('tta Stre(‘t, (.\)venl Garden, b(‘cam(? 
the resort of (Ujiineiit ni(‘n ; 1 k‘ acquired 
sucli an influence witli AVedd(‘rburn as to 
j)er.siia(le lilm to move tlie Earl of lhit(? to 
bestoAV a pension of dOO/. upon Dr. John- 
son; and when b(‘ undertook to prepare a 
pronouncing dictionary, tlui Earl of Dut(.* 
pro(.!ui'ed a ])ension for him of 1*00/. J)r, 
Jolnison, Avlio luul ])een on intimate terms 
with Siu'ridan, (!on>ider(‘d this grant of a 
pension [in allront to liiinsidf, and talk(‘d 
about giving up liis acquaintance. Th(‘y 
ceased to nn‘et. Sluu’idan’s ri.;vcnge was to 
■\vrit(‘ of Jolinson that had ‘gigantic fame 
ill these day.> ('f litth‘ men.'' Johnson’s con- 
t(‘m])t f<jr his rival found notable ex])rt‘Ssion. 
‘Why, sir,’ lie said to Jfoswtdl, ‘ fSherry is 
dull, nut urally dull : but it must have taken 
him a great deal of jiains to becom(‘ what 
we now see him. Siudi an excess of st upidity 
is not in nature.’ On 18 Nov. 17‘>8tlui uni- 
versity of Oxford ‘ incorjiorated ’ him as 
master of arts, and tlnit of Gnrnbridge did 
likewise on 10 ^landi 1 700. lie was mad(3 
an houi rary fn'cmnn of t he city of Edinburgh 
on 8 J Illy 1701. i I e conferred on Homo, the 
author of ‘ Douglas,’ the honour of a gold 
medal, sp(Mdally struck, ‘ for having enriclnal 
the .stage with a jx'rfect tragedy.’ In 170d 
he acted at Drury Lane in his wife’s comedy, 

‘ The Dis(‘()V(‘ry.’ 

lie went to Blois in 1704 Avith his wihs 
(dder son, and tAA'o daughters, partly for the. 
vsak(i of liis health, but chielly, as he wrote 
to Samiud Whyte, to ‘ hid clefiance to his 
merciless credit ors.’ He rt'tiirm'd home after 
Ids wife's death in 1700, residing tir.st in 
London and iie\t in Hath, visiting Dublin 
at intervals, \vli(‘ro his appearance on the. 
stage attracted })laygO(5rs. Later in liA^ lie 
gave ri^adings in London, lIend(‘rson being 
Ids colleague,. and Ilender.son’s rendering of 
‘John Gilpin’ ^leasing tfie public evtm more 
than that of lirydeu’s ‘ Alexander’s Feast,’ 
upon th(^ deliveVy of widch lie plumed him- 
self. lit; died n)i Margate on 14 Aug. 1788. 
Having dirt'Cted) in his will tliat Ids remaims 
were to be intelrred in the parish next to 
that in wliich he died, lie wins buried in tlie 
centr(‘ ai.sle of 8t. Peter’s Church in tlie Isle 
of Thanet. His younger daughter, Eliza- 
beth, who was then unmarried, toncled him 
in his latfT y(.!ar.s, and was present at his 
deathbed, as was hi.s eminent younger son, 
Diehard Brinsley, Avho defrayed the expenses 
of his last illness and his luneral. liis 


.second son, Charles Frai|'pi.s, iJi, like Bicliard 
Brin.^^ley, separately noticed. 

Thomas Sheridaii was a voluminous hut 
not a i)opiilar writer. His clii(;f Avorlvs were : 
1. ‘British Educalion, the Source of the 
Disorders of Great Britain,’ 17d(5. 2, ‘A 

Di.s.sertution on . . . DilficiiL ies ... in 
I..earning the English Tongue, Avit h a Scheme 
for an English Grammar and Dictioiuiry,’ 
17ti2, 4to. ‘A Course of Lectures on 
Elocution, with two Dissertations and some 
Tracts,’ 176.4. 4. ‘A Plan of Education for 

the young Nobility and Gentry,’ 1761). 
o. ‘ L(jctures on the Art of Beading,’ 1770. 
6. ‘A Gem^ral Dictionary of the English 
Language,’ 2 vols. lAmdon, 1780, 4to; a 
revised and enlarged edition ap])<'ared in 
1789, and was iVeqmmtly n^issiu'd as ‘ A 
Complete Dictionary of the Luiglish J.(an- 
guago, both wdth regard to Sound and 
IMtmning.’ 7. ‘'rUe AVorks of Swift, Avith 
Life,* in 18 vols. 8vo, 1781. 

[The, facta in Thomas Sh(‘riilaii’s life are set 
forth in the first chupKa* of tlie lJii»gi’aj)liy of 
li. 11. Sheridan, by the Avriter of this notice. Si'e 
also Boswell’s Johnson, ed. (>. B. Bill; Biker's 
Biogr. Dramatica ; Chabnevs’s Biogr. Diet. ; 
Nichols's Lit. Anecd. ; Allihone's Diet, of Bngl. 
Lit. ; Webb’s Compeiul. of Jrisfi Biogravbv.] 

F. B. 

SHERIDAN, AVILT JAM (1646 1711), 
bishop of Kilmon*, who w as born at- Togher 
in 1646 near Kilmore, co. Cavan, belongt^d to 
a nath^e Irish clan in that district, liis 
younger brother, Thomas Sheridan (J/. Ifitil- 
1688), is separately noticed ; another hroth(‘r, 
Patrick, died bishop of Cloyne in 1682. liis 
father, Dtmnis Sheridan or O’Sheridan, Avas 
brought up as a prot("Stnnt in the house of 
John Hill, dean of Kilmore, Avas ordained by 
Di.shop William Bedidl [q. v.'] on K) June 
1644, and at once collated by him to the 
vicarage of Killasber. He lived in a bouse 
of BcdelTs about n mile fronv Kilmore, and 
married an Englishwoman naiiKfd F'oster. 
AV'hen the rebellion of 1641 brokeout, Dennis 
Sheridan did many good services to the dis- 
tressed English, and liis Celtic origin st3ciir(‘(l 
him a certain toleration among the insurgents, 
so that he Avas allow’od to retain his house. 
There he slieltered tJio Avives of Bedell’s sons, 
there the bishop himself died, and from thence 
his body Avas cnrrit.'d to Kilmore. Sheridan 
sax'ed some of Bedells treasures, including 
the Irish Old Testament in manuscript, after- 
wards printed at the e,\pense of Dohert Boyle 
[q. V.] Ilearne says ( Volleotiom, ii. 80) Sheri- 
dan AA^as the translator, but this is an error. 
On 20 Sept. 1645 Sheridan avus presented by 
the crown to the la])sed vicarages of Drung 
and Laragh in the diocese of Kilmore. 
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AV ill lain Slieriii.> n, who was partly edu- 
eattnl by his fallen*, was IJedtjU’s godson, and 
the bisiioj) left him -J0 a\ in his will. On 
15 iNtay 1()52 }?o entered Trinity Ctdh'ge, 
Dublin, and beearn^' D.D! in 1682. Under 
Charles II, Slieridiin was chaplain to Lord- 
chanetdlor Uustace, whose funeral sermon he 
preached, lie was afterwards chaplain to 
till* Duke of Ormonde, b»‘came rector of 
Athenry in 1667, and on 25 Aug. 1661) was 
made dean of Down. He was (consecrated 
bishop of Kihnore and Ardagh in Christ- 
church, Dublin, on 10 Feb. 1681-2. 

After tiui accession of William III, Sheri- 
dan absented himself from his see to avoid 
taking the* oath of alhcgiance, and, following 
the ]uvced(;nt in the case of tlie crown, this 
was held to create a vacancy, d’he succes- 
sion was offered to llobert Huntington [cpv.J 
(iurly in l(il)2, but lie refused it with more 
docif'ioii than Beveridge had shown in Ken's 
case. Th(j see was tilled in 1603. Sheridan 
went to Loudon, and lived thenceforth among 
the non-jurors there. He was in poor cir- j 
cumstauces, and subscrijitions were made for 
him from time to time among th(‘ Irish pre- 
lates. King, bishop of Derry (afte”wards 
archbisho]) of Dublin), interested himself iii 
the* matter, and many particulars are given 
bv Mant {Iris/t Church JlUt. vol. ii.) A 
project, originating with Henry Dodw(‘ll, 
to procure him a regular allowance out of 
tlie income of Kilmore may have been frus- 
trated by the poverty ef that see. In 1701 
King spoke of Sheridan as ^ exceedingly poor 
and erazy.’ He published many sermons 
both before and after Ids deprivation, of 
which Cotton gives a list. On 1 Oct. 1711, 
says II(carne, * died the Right Reverend and 
truly conscientious Dr. Sheridan, the de- 
prived bishop of Kilinort.* in Ireland’ (CW- 
lecfio77s, iii. 2401. 

By his wife Mary (O’Reilly) he had a son 
Donald. His p®rtrait, (uigraved by AVilliam 
Sherwin [q. v,], was prefixed to his ' Ser- 
mons,’ 1701, 8 VO. 

[IumIcU’s Life by his Son, od. Wharton Jones 
(Camden Soc.) ; Clogy’s Life of Bedell ; Hist, 
Mss. 2ud Kep. App.; Dublin Univor.sity 

Magazine, November 1 8o2 ; Ware’s Irish Bishop*^, 
cd.lLirri.s ; Cotton’s Fasti Ecclosije Ilihernica*. | 

R. IUl. 

SHERIFF, LAURENCE (d. 1567), 
founder of Rugby sclu'ol, the son of respec- 
table parents resident in Rugby, appears to 
have b(*en born in tluit town, although 
Browiisover, a village in the neighbourhood, 
has alsobiien assigned as the place of Ids birth. 
He removed to London, where he became a 
grocer. He lived near Newgate, on the site 
of what is at present 24 Newgate Street, and 


j was connected with the household of the 
Rrinccss(afterwurdsqiu‘en)Eliz}ihctli,thongli 
])()ssihly only ihnnigh his trade. IL* was a 
staunch adherent of that princes.'*, and when 
she came to the throne yiu'rilf was made* an 
esquire and received a gr;int of arms. He 
was appointed the st'coud warden of tin* 
Grocers’ Cunqiany of J.ondon in 15(**t), and 
died on 20 Oct. of the following year. Ry 
his will he expre.sscd a desire to he buried at 
Rugby, hut, notwithstanding, he skeins to 
have keen interred iu tin* graveyard (»f ( 'lirist 
Chiireh, Newgate. He had a wile named 
Klizahc'th, who survived liim, hut hi* left no 
children. In his will, which was proved at 
Ijondon on .‘I I Oct. 156S, la-sidt's several 
other bequt*sts to his native town, he left 
fertile foundation and endowment of a school 
at Rugby the rent of his ])arsonagi* and farm 
at Browii.-sover, with all hi.s projierty at 
Rugby, and om* t bird of his Middle.sex (i.'^tate; 
together with 50/. for building ])iirj)o.sf*.«.’, and 
100/. to 1x5 invt'sled in land Jbr the siti* of 
the school, and to provide for the mainte- 
nance of its hi*a.dma.ster, and the building of 
four almshpu.ses. ’I’he selnx)! seems to have 
been founded immediately after Slierilf’s 
death, hut it was depriveil of the re^enMes 
of the Middlesex jiroperty until 1614 by the 
fraudulent condiu't of one of Sheri If’s trus- 
tee.s. The .school did not obtain full posses- 
sion of the Browiisover estate until 1653, 
from which timi* the rapid increase, in the 
value of the endowment us.suri-d its pro- 
sperity. 

[Colvile’s AVarwiekshiro Worthies, p. 683 ; 
Goidhuriis Book of Uaghy School, p. 3 ; NiehoN's 
Progresses of Queen Elizabeth, i. 118, 127; 
("arli.dtfs Grammar SehooK, n. 662; Nieohi.'^’s 
Hist, of Rugby, p. 81); Hist, of tlie Public 
Sehoohs, Rugliy, p. 4; Foxe's Aete.s ami Monu- 
ments, iii. Ool, ed. 1611, | F. 1. C. 

SHERINGPIAM, ROBERT (1602 
1678), royalist divine, bom in 1602, was sou 
of AVilliam Sheringham of Guest wick, Nor- 
folk. He wa.s educated at Norwich under 
Mr. Briggs, and on 15 March RH 8- 10 was 
udmitteil a jmnsioncr of (Aaius Uollege, Cam- 
bridge, wlu*re lie graduated B.A. in 1622 -3 
(Venn, Ad777is,^io7ts to GV>?/iv7/c cnid CaiuJi 
< V>//cyc, p. 1 1 0 ) . lie was el » ‘ct ed a fe 1 1 o w o f 
his college, commenced M.A. in 1626, and 
wa.s incorpornti'd in tliat degree at Oxford' 
on 15 July 1628. Tn 1631 lie was jinvscnted 
to the rectoiy of Pate.sley, Norfolk (Blome- 
EIKLD, Nof'/o/hj X. 28). He became om? of 
the proctors of tlie university of (Auuhridge 
iu 1644, but short h' afterwards was ejected 
from his fellowship at- Cuius on account of 
his adherence to the king’s cause, ’fhere- 
upon he retired to London, and, going subse- 
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((lUMitly to lie taught Hebrew and 

Araliic at K’nt tore lam and in other towns. 
On the lung’s n‘tui'n in lOGO he was restored 
to liis fellowshij), and le<l a studious and 
rt‘tired life, being esteanmal ^ a most excellent 
linguist, as also admirably avi'U versed in 
the original ant i(]uil ies of t In' bhiglishmition.^ 
He died suddenly in his rooms at Cains 
College, and was buried in the neighbouring 
parish of St. ^Michael on Ma}^ 1078. 

ll( .‘ariui dc'serilu's Jiim as ‘a b'arned man, 
. and emlowed with an accurate judgmi'iit ;* 
but Dr. IVrcy more Inily observes that Ot 
is the great faiili of Slieringliani not to know 
bow to (list inguisli what is triu' and credible 
from wbat is imjirobal.le and fabulous in tbe 
old Nortln'rn Clirouiclos.' 

His works are; 1. ^ Joma. Codex Talmudi- 
cus, in (jiio agitiir <le Sai*i*i(i(;iis, cu;teris([in‘ 
Alinisleriis Dioi K\{uationis. . .ex Ilebrjeo 
sermoUL in l.atimini versus et commentariis 
illusi ratus,’ London, 10 IS, dto, Franeker, 
!()!)(), Svo. 1 ?. ‘'file Kings Sujiremacv as- 
serted, or a Kemonstrance of the Kings Kigbt. 
agairi'^t tbe Pretended Parliament. Printed 
formerly in Holland and now* reprinted,’ 
J^ondon, loot), -Uo; .‘Ird edit . enlarged, Lon- 
don, lOSJ, ito. o. * De Angloruni CentLs 
( Irigino Disceptatio. Quaeorum migrationes, 
variic sede.s, et ex parte ri's gestjc, a con- 
fll^ione Linguarum, el ilispersioiu* Gtuitiiim, 
usijiie ad adventum eorum in Dritanniam 
invest igantur,’ (’ambridge, 1070, Svo. 

[Addit. 318. u8H(), f. 20 ; Powcs’.s Cat., of 
Caonbridgo Looks, ])p. 48, 101 ; Carters (kim- 
bri’tge, ]>p. 120, 188; PosUr’s Alumni Oxou. 
J/)()0-1714, \v. 1818; Keiiiiett's liogister, p. 
200; JiOlamrs Itiiutrary, J7tl, i. 122, 128; Le 
Neve’s Fa.sti ; Lovinde.s's Pild. ^lan, ; Nicolson’s 
Kngl. Historical Library, 1780, ]>. 272; Peivy’.s 
preface (p. viii) to Mallet's NhuMhera Anti»juit ies, 
I 77 O; AValker’s Putbu-iiigs, ii. 146; Wilkiii.s’s 
jtrefici' to 'I’arnier’s Ih’ltl. Orit. p. vii ; Wood’.s 
I’asti Oxon. (illiss), i. 41o.] T. C. 

SHERINGTON or SHERRINGTOH, 
SiK WILLI A3I ( I Do S lor).‘l),Adce-treasurcr 
of tbe mint at Bristol. ( See SitAKiN'OTox,] 

SHERLEY. [See also SiiiRr.Er.] 

SHERLEF or SHIRLEY, THOMAS 
(10.‘»S~1078), ])bysician, .son of Sir Thomas 
Sbf*rley of \\'iston, Sn.s.sex, by Iiis wife Anne, 
daughter of Sir George Blundell of (‘arding- 
ton, Bedfordshire, wa.s born in Uie parish of 
St. Margjiret’.s, \\h'stminster, and bapti.sedon 
lo Oct. IG.88. Sir Tboina.s Shirley [q. v. l, 
the ad vent urea*, Avas Iii.s grandfather. He 
lived Avith liis father in 31agdalen College 
Avhile ftxford was garri.somKl by the kings 
troops, and was educated at Magdalen scliool. 


I Ic ufterAvards went to Franco, i tidied physic, 
and obtained the degive of M.D. On his 
return he acquired a good practice, and was 
a])pointed physician in ordinary to Charles II. 
lie AA'as heir to his father’s estate at Wiston, 
Avorlh nearly ??,000/. a year; but it hud been 
granted duringthecivil wartoSir JohiiFngge, 
and, alt bough Slierleyhad recoiir.se to law, the 
case AA'as decided against him in chancery. 
He a])})ealed to the House of Lords, but, Sir 
.Jolin Fagge Ix'ing the member for Steyning 
in the House of Commons, the house main- 
tained that lie Avas entitled to exemption 
from hiAvsnits during session, and Sherley 
Avas ordered into the custody of the .serjeant- 
at-arins on 12 May J()7o for bringing an 
I a])p(‘al in the lords against a member of the 
lower house. The inat tt'r occasioned a di.';- 
pute between the two houses, aaGio Avere al- 
ready ( inbroilod over the case of Skinner and 
the I'la.st India Company. ThcJ dillerence 
was only terminated hvthe king ]>rorogiiing 
parliament (Jof(r?iah of /louse (f Lords, vols. 
xii., xiii. passim ; Jourfnfls {f House of Com- 
'mo/iSj ix. G37 i!vc.). Di.sappointed by his ill 
siicce.s.s, Sherh'.y sank into a morbid condi- 
tion, and died on o Aiig. 1078. He Avas 
buried i ri the vault of St . Bride’s, Fhiet St reel , 
JiOndon. 

He Avas twice inurrierl: lirst to Hannah, 
daughter of John llarlhMjt of Fleet in Kent, 
])y AA horn ho had Iavc) daughters, Anne and 
Margaret. He marrii'd, secondly, F.lizaheth, 
daughf erof ( ’aptain Richard Baskett of Aj)j)s, 
I.sle of Wight, on o June 1007, by Avhom he 
had 'J’homas, Richard, and Elizabeth (Ches- 
ter, Loudon Marruuje. Lkenses. ed. Foster, 
p, 1219). ' 

He Avus the author of LV riiilo-sophical 
Essay, declaring the prr)bah]e cause Avhonco 
.stones are prodiuied in the outer Avorld,’ 1072, 
12mo; and of the following translations: 
1. 3Iolimhrocliius’.s ‘ Cochlearia Curiosa,’ 
1070 , Svo. 2. L'V Treatise ftf the Gout’ hv 
Mayerne Tunpiet, 1070, Svo. 3. ‘ Medicinal 
Coiincels’ by iMayerne ’rin’quct, lt)77, Svo. 
*L ‘The Curious Distillatory,’ from the 
Latin of Johann Sigisinuiid Eksholtz, 1077, 
Svo. 

[Shirley’s Stemmata Shirleiana, p. 291 ; 
Chalmers’s Liugr. Dict.xxvii. 482; Dodd's Churcli 
Ili.sl. iii. 280 ; N’otes and Queries, ♦3th .ser. i. 294, 
477; Hallam’s Constilutiomd History, 1854, iii. 
25; Hist. MvSS. Comm. 8l.h*Kep. pp. 187, 162, 
9th Ihjp. ii, 5G-7 ; Brit. 3Ius. Addit. M.S. 22263, 
ff. 2J-6.] K. T. C. 

SHERLOCK, IMARTLN' (d, 1797), tra- 
veller, born about 1750, wa.s a member, it is 
supposed, of the Kilkenny family of Sher- 
lock. lie Avas admitted of Trinity College, 
Dublin, on 1 Kov. 1703, but does not appear 
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to have taken a clej^ee. About 1777 ho be- 
came cliaplaiu to ilbderick Augustus Iler- 
voy, fourth earl of Ib'istol [q. v.], and bishop 
of Derry, and it may have been ])artly in his 
suite tliat lie travelltll extensively in ('.Vntral 
Europe and Italy. Ills egotistic and gene- 
rally entertaining letters are dated from The 
Hague, Jlerlin, Dresden, Vienna, Rome, 
Naples, and Ferncy, where he visited Voltaire. 
His eorrespondon'ce was published atdeneva 
in 1770 as ‘Tjettres d’un Voyageur Anglois.’ 
'fhe Prussians Avere described by Slierlock as 
the Macedonians of Germany, but Fr(*derick 
the Great, who read the hook, took this in a 
sense co]n])limentary to himself, and gaA'c 
the author an interview at Potsdam on 
1:0 July 1771). An Englisli translation ]»y 
John i)unc(unbe ! q. v. | apj)oaivd at London 
ill 1780, and a German at Leipzig in the 
sfinui year. A, second series, entitled ‘ Non- 
velles l ettres,’ appeared in 1780 (Paris and 
London), and of this an English t ranslat ion 
was published at London in 1781. Tlie later 
series contain impressinus of Italy, (ieiiova, 
Lausanne, Strassburg, s<iV(Tal IVimeli towns, 
and Paris, which lie asserts that no traieller 
ever h‘l‘t without regret of some kind or 
another. Both volumes werciwell reviewed, 
but. bad much loss success iu Plngland tlian 
abroad. In a sect ion of the last book of bis 
LLife of Frederick,’ to which he giv(*.s tlie 
suh-titlo ‘ A Bevorend Mr, »Sheriock sees 
A'oltairo, and oven dim^s Avith him,’ Carlyle 
quot(^s largely from Sherlock’s ‘Ivetters,’ 
Avhiirh he calls a * flashy yet opa([ue damjo of 
AVill-o’-Wisps.* Simultau(M>usly Avith the 
^ Lettres ’ Sherlock published at Najdes ( Avitli 
some assistance from an Italian friend), his 
^ Gonsiglio ad uu Giovane Poeta ’ (1779,8vo ; 
Uml ed. Rome, n.d.), AAdiicli Avas ansAvered by 
Bassi in ‘ Observations sur les Jkietes Italians,’ 
the English AATiter having compared the tragic 
])oets of Italy Avith Shakespeare, Avith little 
advantage to tlJtJ former. A portion of the 
‘Gonsiglio’ Avas translated into French as 
‘ Fragmentsur Shaks[»<‘are, tire dos conseils 
a un jenne poote^ (Paris, 1780; uu English 
translation avus made from the French, Lon- 
don, 1780; this W'as republished, together 
Avith the two series of ‘ liCtters,’ in transla- 
tion, London, 180:2, 8vo). ISherlock avus a 
good scholar, and a happy admixture of 
erudition and taste Svas shoAvn in the only 
work Avhich he Originally published in l^ng- 
lish, a A’olume of thirty short essays, entitled 
‘ Letters on Several Subjects ’ (1781 , Hvo), in 
Avliich he reA^ertsto many of the topics raised 
in his previous volumes, and has more to say 
on Shak'espeare, Richardson, Frod(U-ick the 
OJreat, Voltaire, and ‘JMr. Sherlock.’ He 
ranked English literature as a Avdiole beloAV 1 


the French, but contended tliat in Shake- 
speare, Newton, and Richardson, England 
had produced tliree greater names than any 
other country. His former Avorks luid nil 
been dialicated to the I]avl of Bristol, and 
this Avas dedicated to the countess. Sherlock 
hoped through this influence to get. some 
diplomatic jiost, and he avus spoken of in 
1781 as secretary to the onibasay at. \’ierma. 
He AA’as se»'n during this season in the salons 
of Mrs. Montagu and Lady Lucan; and 
Horace Walpole, Avhose curio.sity avus jiiipied 
by an Irishman’s ‘ writing bad Ereni-h and 
Italian Avhen he could Avrite good iMiglish,’ 
classitied liim as a man of almndant parts 
hut no judgment . I )isapj)ointed of ot her pre- 
ferimmt, Sherlock was apjioiiited snrrogati^ 
of Killala and Achonry on 0 Oct. 1781, and 
lie obtained through his friend Dr. IVrry, 
bisho]) of Killala, the united viearag(‘S of 
(’u.stlecoiiier and Kilglass (18 Nov. 1782). 
These Avere worth 200/. a A ear, but, Avriting 
to a friend in London, he begged him to 
double the amount in making the aniiounce- 
immt in thi' new.spapers ; ‘ the Avurld is viTy 
apt (God bless it) to value a man’s writings 
according to his rank and fortune.’ Snhse- 
quenl ly, in Maridi 1788, h(‘ Avas ap])(»inl(‘d by 
Dr. John [.aw to the rectory and vicarage of 
Skreen, and on 28 Oct. in tin's same year lie 
AA’us collated to the archdeaconry of Killala. 
He died iu rveland, where he regarded him- 
self as banished, in 1707. 

[.Sherlock’s I/clU*rs, od. 1S02; Cotton's luisti 
I>cl<*.s. Jlib. iv. 87 ; ()in.b’ard\s La, I'nince 
Littendrc', i\. 121; Itda'an's Voyagenrs cii 
Franco; llullant 3 ’j)e*.s Vollairo in JCagland ; 
Walpole's rN»rrc'-p. t'd (’unninghain, vii. oil, 
viii. loiS, 202; NichoK‘-'s T.it. Anecd. viii. 07 stj. ; 
Gent. Mag. 180(», ii. 812 ; llrit. Mus. (.’at.] 

T. S. 

SHERLOCK, PA U I . ( 1 r>9o- 1 01 0 ), j..‘su it , 
AA'as born at or mair Waterford iu August 
lot).*!. His name is latinised as Sherlogns. 
He Avent to S])a.in in earh' youth, and Avas 
edinnited at the Iri,sh (r'ollege at Salamanca. 
At seventeen he sought admission into the 
Society of Jesus, taking the fourth voav in 
the end, and Avas for tAventy A'ears siqierior 
of the Irish Gollege at .Salamanca and Coni- 
postella. His ])rofonnd patristic learning 
apjmared in the controversies Avhich en- 
gaged him for years, and he taught scholastic 
th(*ology and divinity Avith success. Sher- 
lock injun‘d his liealth by tlagellatioii and 
hair-shirts, and especially by fasting and 
miyiiig in honour of the Virgin. Some be- 
ieA'od that ho received direct communicatiou 
from heaven Avhile praying and writing. Ho 
died at Salamanca on 0 Aug. KHO, having 
uoA’er returned to Ireland. 
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Slu rlock was t hought much of in Franco Oxford by the parlianryjntary visitors about 
and Spain, and testimonials from many 1(U8, lie became curat(! of the mugIdDouring’ 
learned nuui art', printed with his works, village, of Cussington, where he. dwelt in the 
One of tliese p!niegyri.sts, a French Bene- same house as the motluir of Anthony a 
dieliiK*, exclaims in ladin iamhics that Wood, and made th(i.» acquaintance of the 
Sherlock had given many variegated (mu- future aiilitpiary, then a youth of seventeen 
rjcnnlatas ) anti tmihroidered ( vermicellatjis) (Wood, fmd '//W.'f, i. lei). On being 
gift.s to his In-ide, the church; and he also f'jected from Cassington in l()o2, Sherlock 
sings his praisis in Iltdtrew and Oreek. became chaplain to Sir Robert 15indlo,<s, a 

llis principal worlc is a vast disquisition royalist l)art)net residing at Rorwick Hull, 
on t'ci'le^iaslical liisttuy, with the Song of near Ijancaster. Ht.TO ho. remained some 
Snlomt)!! as a text, which a])peared in three years, couragf'ously remonstrating with hi.s 
folios between l(j.‘U and 1(140 ( ‘ Anteloquia patron when he gave scandal by his conduct, 
Ethica et llistorica in Canticiim(.^anticorum,’ yet preserving his attachment to tlu^ end. 
Lyons, 1().‘U, Ibl. ; Wnicc, I(k‘19 ; Onuch aiig- \V0iile at Borwick, Sherlock entered into 
menteil,* Lyons, 1 ()40, fnl.; HJommentarinm controversy wit h Richard TIu])berth(nme, a 
in duo prim-a cajiita (lantici Oaiiticoruni,^ well-known qnaker, ])ublishing in lOol a 
Lyons, 1()37, fol. ; ‘ Commentariuin in ndiejua book erititled ‘ The (Quaker’s W^ilde (^lU'St ions 
cnj)ita (’antiei Lantieorum,’ Lyons, 1(> 10, fol.) | objected against the iMinisters of tlie (lO.spid.^ 
He also wrott*, umler the p.seiidonyin of I In or about IO08 Slnu’lock was introduced 
.Fauliis Li'onar<his, ‘ Res]K)nsi<) ad Expo.stu- ^ by Sir R. Rindloss to (diarh's Stanley, eighth 
lati(mes ivccntinrn quorundam Theologoriim j earl of Derby, wdio appointed him his chap- 
(M)ntni Sciciiiiam Mediam,’ lyons, 1614, Ito; I lain at Lathoni. At the Rest oral ion he was 
and * Antiquilat urn Hi'bniicurum Dioptra,’ placed by the earl on a commission for the 
Lyons, ItMljfol. settlement of all matters ecch'siast ical and 

“iSotvclli (S.auhv^clrs) Scriptores Soeiotatis civil in the Isle of Man. Ho fuKilleil his part 
Jesus, Kuaic, whence Il.irris derived all of this task ‘to the entire satisfaction of the 

his iiilhriuatiun in his oclitiuii of Ware’s Writers lord and pecmle of that island,’ and n'tiiriu'd 
of Jreluiid.J R.. B-l. to Latham. In 1 (>60 he was nominat('d to the 

rich rectory of Will wick in Lancashirt', but, 
SHERLOCK, RTCITAIM) (1612 -1089), through a disimteasto the patronage, he did 
divine, was boni ; : (Jxton, a township in not get full possession of it till 1(I()2. Hero 
th(' (dieshii’i' })enhi.sula of WiiTal,on 11 Nov. he remained for the rest of his life, ^ so con- 
1612, and was h* ptised at Woodchurch onthe staidly I'esident that, in an incumbency of 
15th of that •.lionth. 11 is father, William, a nearly thirty years, he. was scarcely aliseiit 
small yeonirn, died while Richard was still from his benefice ns many weeks; so constant 
young, biitj Jiis mot her gave him a learned a preacher that, though lie ente.rt aim'd t hn'o 
educutiou. ' lie. wa.s first sent to iNFagdalen curates in his owm houses, he rarely dt^volved 
Ifall, Oxford, wlu'iice he was removed, to that duty upon any of them ; sncli a lover of 
.save exj)en.s^'>^ to Trinity (kilh'ge, Dublin, monarchy that he m*ver shaved his beard 
There he graduated ^1. A. in 1633. Having after the murder of Oharles 1 ; so frugal in his 
entered holy oi\lers, he became mini.ster of personal habits that the st ipend of one of his 
several .small ilnite<l pnri.shes in Ireland, curates would have ]>rovi(led for him ; and 
where he reniaiuVd till the. breaking out of so charitable that, out ofwoue of the best 
the rebellion of 1()^L l.^jion the Marquis of benefices in England, he scarcely left behind 
Ormonde’s truce wjth tlie rebels (15 Sept, him one year’s incoun^, and that for the 
l(i43), Sherlock retn'rned to England as chap- most part to pious uses.’ He exhibited so 
lain of om' oft he n.'gimvents sent by the marquis much zeal for t ho ch urch of England that he 
to aid t he ki ng in Ids struggle wdtli parliament, was * accounted by precise persons popishly 
He was presimt at the battle of Nantwich on affected.’ His fidelity to the Anglican 
25 Jan. 1644, in whiciy Fairfax comjdetcly church is clearly evidenced by his works, 
defeated Byron and capHired many prisoncirs Remaining unmarried, his rectory became a 
(O.VKDrNJJH, Cdv/BTir;’, i.^95). Among these kind of traiuing-sehuol for young clergy- 
was Slierh)ck, who, on regaining his liberty, men, among whona. was* his own nephew, 
made Ids way to Ox ford ,J where he became Thomas Wilson [q. v.], afterwards bishop of 
chaplain to the governor of the garrison, Sodor and Man. Sherlock, who proceeded 
and also a chaplain of ^ew College. In D.D. at Dublin in 16(V), died at Winwick on 
consideration of several ( sermons that he 20 June 1689, and was buried in his parish 
premched, eitluir at court | or before the Ox- church. In his will he left heque.sts to the 
ford parliament, the degree of B.D. was con- poor of several of the parishes with which 
ferred upon him iu 1646. Expelled from he had been connected. 
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A portrait of S^iorlock is presf'rved at 
^Y inwick. A n on^ri^diig- from it, }»y Vaiider- 
p’uelit, is inserted in some editions of ‘ The 
Practical CMiristian.’^ 

llis works arr/: f. ^ The Quaker’s Wilde 
(Questions objt;Ctud against tlci ^linisttTs 
of thti (jus] *1, and many Sacred (tifts 
and C)lliccs of lloligioii, witli bri<‘f answers 
tlK'reiinto. Together with a Discourse of 
the Holy S])irit his impressions and work- 
ings on the Souls of Men,’ D)o4. This ]>ook 
was reprint(‘d and enlarged in IGoO, wnth 
t wo additional discourses on diviuo revela- 
tion, juediate and immediate, and on error, 
lieresie, aiid schism. This work was animad- 
vertt.'d on by (leorge Fo.v in ^ The C»reat 
iMv.stery of the (ireat Whore unfolded,’ 
IdoO. ‘ Tlio IVmciph'.s of tlio Holy Ca- 
iholick lleligion, or the Catechi.sm of the 
(Miurch of bhiglund T^iraplmist, written for 
the \ise of Horwick Hall,’ I (Jot); this Avork 
Avas ofttni reprinte<]. d. ‘ Mercarius Ohris- 
t ianus: the Practical Christian, a Treat i.so 
explaining the duty of Self-(?xaminatioii,’ 
l()7d. This, SluTlock’s princi])ul Avork, Avas 
greatly enlarged in subsequent (‘ditions. 
To the sixth edition, Avhich appeared in 
1712, Avas ])relixed a ^ Life ’ of tlie author by 
Bisho]) Wilson. The four parts into Avhicb 
file work' Avas divided Avere sometimes jmb- 
lisli(‘(l separately. 1. ‘Several Short but 
Seasonable l)i.scours(^s touching Common and 
Private Prayer, ridating to the Publick 
Oilices of the Church,’ 1081. Thi.s includes 
‘ 'riie Irregularity of a I’rivate Prayer in a 
Piihlick Congregation,’ first published in 
1674. 

[Life of Sliorloek by Wilson ; Woods Fasti ; 
AVliitakor’s Ificlnnondsliiro, ii. 311-lt3; Kcblo’s 
Life of Wilson ; Beamnont’s Wiuwick ; Wood- 
church Uegistors; funeral sermon by tho Rev. T. 
(h'aiic.] F, S. 

SHERLOCK, THOMAS (1678-1761), 
bishop of Jjoiukfn, (;ld(;st .son of Ur. William 
Sherlock (1610-1707) [q. A^], dean of St. 
Paul’s, Avas born in 1678. He Avas sent to 
seliool at Eton, where liOrdl’oAvnshend, i lenry 
Pelham, and Robert Walpole were among his 
friends, and he was athletic as AAT-llas studious 
(cf. Porn, Dutif iad, ‘ the) pliingiug prelate.’ 
supposed to refer to liispoAvors as a swimmer 
•so Warton’a note, ed. 1797, on authority ot 
AValpole), He entered St. Catliarine’s Col- 
legia (then Hall), Cambridge, in 1093, gra- 
duated B.A. in 1697, M.A. in 1701, and D.I). 
ill 1 7 14. Ho was tAA’^o years j unior to Iloadly 
in th(' same college, nild it is said that their 
long rivalry began at Cambridge. Sherlock 
Avas elected fellow of his college on 12 Ang. 
1698, and was ordained in 1701 by Bishop 
Patrick. On 28 Xov. 1704 he was appoiutoa 


master of the Temple, on his fat hors rt‘- 
Hignalion of tlio ollicc (s^ce Huvkm:, Dinn/^ 
ed. Doblo, i. 79, 359). Ho was extraor- 
dinarily ])qpular in this ]M!st, Avliieli hv, laid 
till 1753. llis rt'pulation as a ])n:achfr dalial 
from this a])poiutmon1. His \uio(‘ avus nrulf 
ratlii'i* than melodious, hut ho spokt' ‘Avith 
such strongth and volioiiienct^, (hat lio lU'Vcr 
failed to tak(^ ])ossossion of his wliolo amlioncti 
and .soiuire llieir attention ’ (Ur. Nicliolls in 
his Futu^ral So.nnon). In 1707 married 
Miss .Indith I’ontaine, ‘ a lady of good family 
in Yorkshire,’ avIio i.s dosorihed us ‘a truly 
respectable Avoman ’ (Cu.m iiKKiiAMi, Memoirs^ 
i. 180). In 1711 ho was made cliajilain to 
Queen Anm* (Uj:auni;, />/>/;•//, iii. Ill), in 
1713 prohondary of St. Paul’s ( Lu Numj, 
Fastis ii. 450). On tlwM'lect ion of Sir Wil- 
liam UaAvos to the arclihisliopric of Vrn-k in 
1714, Sherlock Avas unanimously elected 
master of St. Catharimfs Hall. He then took 
the dcgHM'of U.U.,‘eoinmeucing' on Monday, 
5 July, in a disputation with Waterlaiul 
(Thokksby, Fiaryi ef. WoJiDswoiirii, [Ini- 
versify Life in t he EiyJif eenf h Leni n ry ^ ]). 260). 
In the same year he liecame vi('»^-cliancellor 
of his university. IIo devoted hims(df at 
once to arranging the university archives, 
and embodied the re'sults In a manuscript 
voliim(‘. He also Adiulicated tin*, rights ot 
the university against Uenthw (then arch- 
deacon of bily), who iiicknaimHl him ‘ Al- 
beroni,’ lie was siippos(‘(l to have connived 
at .lacobitism in Cam bridge, but Avas probably 
no more than a ‘ Hanoviuian Tory; ’ and it 
was during his year of ollice t hat (leorgo 1 
presented to tlu‘ university the library of 
llishop Moor;‘. He preseuttul a ‘ loyal addre.ss 
to (fe()rge I on t in; anti(d])ated invasion (jf 
James SteAA'art,’ and is said ti) have preached 
a .sermon at the Temple on the Sunday after 
the battle of Pn^.stou stronj’ly in favour of 
tlie Hanoverian line, which the benchers said 
should have been delivei-ed the Sunday 
before (cf. Tsoble, (lontin. of (ira7iyery i. 91 ). 
In tlio next year (7 June 1716) he preaclaal 
before the House of Commons at tlie thanks- 
giving, asserting the unrighteousness of n*- 
sistance to constituted autiiority. In Mo- 
A'^einbor 1715 he obtained, through I’owiis- 
hend’s influence, tlie deanery of Cljiche.ster 
(Le NEVE,F}^s'^^, i. 258), AvJicro he rebuilt the 
dean’s house. On 10 July 1719 he aaui.s in- 
stalled as canon of Norwich, a stall Avhich had 
been annexed by Queen Anne to tlie master- 
ship of St. Catharine’s Hall, but Av hie h he was 
unable to obtain possession of Avitliout liti- 
gation, as be Avas already a prebendary of St. 
Paul’s. In the same year he resigned the 
mastership of St. Catharine’s Hall. 

Before this he had become engaged in the 
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fninons l^aTigori.-in controversy. lie was 
chuinnan of the committee appointed in 
1717 by the lower house of the convocation 
ol* (Canterbury to report on 1 loadly’s ‘ Nature 
of \he Kingdom or (Ihurch of Olirfst/ but the 
con vocation was dissolved before the;j report 
was presented to the upper house. He then 
])uhlished * Ihunarks on the Jlishop of Ban- 
gor’s 'JV(‘atment of tlie (-Icrgy and Convoca- 
tion’ (London, 1717, anonymous), as well 
as LSome Considerations ’ (same year), and 
several pamplilets. In 1718 he published a 
‘ Vindication of the. (Corporation and Test 
Acts,’ also against lloadly, which is said to 
haw lost him the king’s favour: and lu' was 
struck olfthe list of royal chaplains. He is 
stated in his hitt‘r years to have regretted 
the part, he took in the controversy, and to 
have refused to allow t lie pamphlets h(‘ wrote 
to ho re])ririted. Bishop Newton {Autobio- 
ffrnpJnjf p. IdO) strongly denies this, tlie 
ev idence of those, who liv'cd with him during 
tlie last years of his life. 

Til 1721 he enttired on controversy with 
tho deists in six sermons, published us ^The 
Usi.; and Interest of Projihecy ’ ( 1725\ which 
ran t hrough many editions. On the death 
of (roorge I he came onco more into favour 
at court, and on 4 Ftdi. 1727* 8 he was con- 
secrated hisho]) of Bangor. He vvais a fami- 
liar friend of Lord llervey (cf. lIioiiVEY, 
Mt^nioin^j passim) as well a.s of Walpole, and 
()ueen Caroline was his constant patroness. 
He was also almoner to the Prince of Wales. 
In 1729 he published anonymously his most 
faimuis hook, ^ The Tryal of tlui Witnesses 
of tlie Resurrection of Je.siis.’ A sequel, 
which was attributed to him, came out in 
1749, and in the same year a nevv^ edition 
of the work on prophecy, with important 
revision (sf3e Gent. Mrvj. iii. 175). 

In the meantime Hherlock had become n 
prominent figure in jiulitics, his knowledge 
of law being of much assistance to him in 
the House of Ijords. lie generally sup- 
ported the ministry of Walpole and tlie 
power of the crown, opposing the pension 
bill and supporting the quaker.s’ tithe bill 
( against Bishop Gibson of London), on which 
lie wrote the ^ Country Parson’s Plea ’ 

( IIjtRYEY, Memoirs^ ii. 88). In 1 734 he was 
translated to Salisbury (royal assent 21 Oct., 
confirmation 8 Nov.), and he retired to his 
diocese by the advice of Queen Caroline (cf. 
Hp:uvky, Memoirs, ii. lOf), 108). He de- 
I’ended Walpole in 1741, when the Prince 
of Wale.s’s party were attacking him and his 
e.dvice to prorogue parliament (Pope, Works, 
<*<L Ehvin and Courthope, iv. 449). lie 
was offered the see of York in 1743 (Walpole 
to Maun, Letters of Walpole, i, 237), and in 
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the same year hecauuj lord almoner (Joxes, 
Fasti Eccl. Sarisberie?isif(, p. 1 18). In 1747 he 
ajipears to have refused the arch’bishopric of 
Canterbury on the ground of ill-health. 
AViilpole luid long op]ljsed its offer to him 
(JlioitVEY, Walpole, Letters). But 

in 1748 he succeeded Gibson* as bishop of 
London (nomination 12 Oc./., confirmed 
1 Hec.) in the next year he was violently 
attacked by Dr. Middleton on the subject of 
his book on prophecy (cf. Walpole, Ijetters ^ 
ii. 217), and wa.s engaged in a controv’ersy 
concerning the' patronage of St. George’s, 
TTnnover Square, with the archbishop of 
Canterbury. 

After tlie earthquakes of 1750 Sherlock 
published a ‘ Pastoral Letter,’ of wliich ‘ten 
thousand were sold in two days and fifty 
thousand have b(‘en subscribed for since the 
first two editions’ (Walpole, ii. 201). A 
tract on the ‘ OrjS'U’vance of Good Friday’ 
also had a largo sale. In 1751 he opposed 
the rCvStrictions on the regent’s yiower {ih. ii. 
251). In 1753 an attack of paralysis affected 
his limbs and bis speecli, but bo continued 
to write, puhli.sliing a charge in 1759 and 
four volumes of his sermons in 1758, a fifth 
volume appearing after his death. lielivTd 
till 1761 * in tlie Inst stage of bodily decay ^ 
{Memoirs of Richard Cumberland, \. 18()); 
but Mie never partial with the administra- 
tion of thing.s out of his own hands, but re- 
quired an exact account of everything that 
was transacted ’ {Selections from G(mf, Mat/. 
iv. 13, from the Funeral Sernion by Dr. 
Nicholls). 

lie died childless on 18 July 1761, and 
was buried in the parish churchyard of 
Fulham. He left large benefactions to re.- 
ligious societies, and his library, with 7,000/. 
for binding, to the university of Cambridge. 
An anonymous portrait of Sherlock bt'longs 
to St. Cathariiuj’s College, Cambridge (cf. 
Cat. of Second Loan Frhihifion, No. 238), A 
portrait by Vaiiloo, painted in 1740, was en- 
graved by M'cArdell, Ifavenet, and others 
(cf. Bkomley, Portraits, p, 356). 

All ambitious and popular man, Sherlock 
was an industrious and eflicient bishop, lie 
cultivated kindly relations with the dissen- 
ters (cf. letter to Doddridge in Gent. Mag. 
1815, ii. 483), and was in favour of com- 
prehension (see Aeijey and Ovekton, Ew^ 
lish Church in the FAghteenth Century, ed. 
1887, pp. 178-9; hut cf. Wesley’s ‘Life of 
Fletcher of Madeley,’ Works, xi. 290). He 
phmdod after the ’45 for justice to the Scots 
episcopalian clergy, llis works were ‘not 
less esteemed among catholics than among 
protestaiits,* and several were translated into 
French. 
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[Besldf*.s thopo roferrod to in tho text, Ins 
J'unoriil Sermon, ])y Nicliolls, master of the 
T./iTipl<5, iind Memoir %y J. B. Hu^^hos, B.i)., in 
Divines of tlio (’hurcli If Enjjland Series, vol. i. ; 
(xod win’s C;italo(;ne oil the Bishops of Knp:land 
(manuscript notes int*o Bodleian copy) ; Watt’s 
Jhbliotheca Britannica, Suppl. p. 231. | 

• W. JI. ir. 

SHERLOCK, WTL*! JAM, D.T). (1641 ? - 
1707), d(Mn of St. Panl’a, was born in 
iSoutlivvarlv about T64i. From Eton lie pro- 
ceeded to Peterhonso, Cambridge, entering 
(jTi 10 May l()o7, and graduating B.A. 1660, 
M.A. 1663. After taking ortiers, ho was 
sonic years without prefermont ; South twits 
him Avith liaving been a conventicle preacher. 
But on 3 Ang. 1660 he was collated to the 
r♦^ctory of St. George’s, Botolph Lane, Lower 
Thames Street, London, and soon made his 
ma rk as a preacher. Hi s fi rst publ ical ion, on 
‘ Tlie Knowledge of .Te.siis (Hirist, and Union 
with Him’ (1674), attracted much atten- 
tion, opening the first of the many papf3r 
Avars which Sherlock Avas not sIoav either to 
])rovoke‘ or to maintain. He had no sy mpat hy 
Avith the mystical side of puritan theology, 
treated its phraseology Avith ridicule, and 
attMckt‘d John Owen, D.D. [q. v.], Avho had 
alUrined that divine mercy Avas knoAvn only 
through (3hrist. Gaa'cii replied ; and Sher- 
loc.k’s ridicule was resisted by otlier nou- 
conforinists, especially Thomas Dansori 
q. A'.] (M)ebate between Satan and Shcr- 
ock’), and Yiiicent Alsop [q. A^1, Avliose 
*Anti-sozzo^ brought against Slierlock the 
groundless charge of Socinianism, and es- 
tablished Alsop’s reputat ion as a master of 
broad and elfective sarcasm. In 1680 
Sherlock commenced D.D. ; he was collated 
on 3 Nov. 1681 to the prebend of St. Pancras 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Avas lecturer at St. 
Dunstan’s-in-the-Wost, and Avasmade master 
of tho Temple in 1685. 

Ih’evious to t\^is last appointment he had 
written on * the protestant re.solution of 
faith ’ (1683), maintaining that since the age 
of the apostles the church has had no in- 
fallibhi guide but the scriptures ; and bad 
coiqded Avitli thira bis ‘Case of Resistance’ 
(1681), in which, on scriptural grounds, be 
contends for the divine right of kings and 
tlie duty of passive obedience. His pam- 
phlet Avas au.xiliary to the ‘Jovian’ (1683) 
of George Ilickes fq. v.], written in answer 
to the ‘Julian tho Apostate’ (1682) of 
Samuel Johnson (1649-1703) [q. v.] 

Throughout tho reign of James II Sherlock, 
though writing strongly against popery, up- 
hold the doctrine of passive obedience. 
Yet ho declined to read James’s declaration 
(11 April 1087) for liberty of conscience [see 


Fowled, Edward, D.D.], and A\ms in fear of 
being dis])laced fnun t ho mastership of the 
temple. He asked John HoW(‘ (] ({30-1705) 
[q. V.] Avhat he Avould do if offered tin' 
])relerinent, and Avas comforted by Howe’s 
assurance that lie Avouhl take the plncf, but, 
hand the mnolumenl, to Sherlock. At the 
revolution he ojijiosed nltt'rations in the 
prayer-book to gain dlssenttu-s, Avent Avith 
the non jurors, and figures in tin', list ap- 
pended to Kelt lewelis ‘ Life.’ Macaulay 
reckons him tlaM'r ‘ foreino.st man.’ lie Avas 
zealous in indiuting others to refuse the oath 
to AV ill lain and Mary; his pamplilet issued 
on the ev(i of tlu* conyemtion a\oi.s regarded 
as fi clerical manifesto; but he <‘ntir(4y mis- 
calculated the strcngt h of his party. Lath- 
bury seems in error in saying that he Avas 
actually deprived. 

On the day fixe<l for the suspension of 
nonjurors (1 Aug. 1689) Ih^ desisted from 
preaching, but resumed at 8t. Dunstan’s on 
2 Feb. 16tK) (the day folloAving that fixed for 
dopriA*ation), acting on J(‘gal advice, having 
tho permission of his snjieriors, and praying 
for William and Mary as dv facto in au- 
thority. At length, in August 1690, lie took 
the oath. Galainy, founding perhaps on a 
contem]>orary ballad, gives it as a common 
nqiort that ‘ the convincing argument ’ Avas 
tho battle of the Boyne (1 July). Popular 
satiric ascribed his compliance to th(‘ iiifbumce 
of his Avife. A hookstdler, ‘seeing him hand- 
ing her along St. Paul’s churchyard,’ re- 
marked, ‘ Theri^ goes Dr. Sherlock, AA’ith his 
reasons for taking the oatlis at his fingers’ 
end.’ Tlie same sentiment. Avas expressed in 
satirical jiamphlets and verse lampoons [see 
Shower, Sir Bartholoaiew]. Sherlock’s 
OAvn account, as givtai in the preface to his 
‘ Case of Allegiance ’ ( 1 691 ; licimsed 17 ( )ot . 
1690). is that his (wes Ave re opened by the 
doctrine laid down in canon xxviii. of 
‘ Bishop Overall’s Oonvociition Book,’ })ii})- 
lished by Sancroft in tho non ju ring interest 
in .January 1690 [see Overall, .Tony, D.D.] 
Ills point AA'as that this canon showed that 
the Anglican church recognised a government 
(le facto. Lath bury is probably right in 
saying that. Sherlock Avas ‘ looking about for 
a reason’ AAdiich wmiild ghm colour to his 
change of attitude, and, as ,T(Jin Wngstalfe 
[q. V.] puts it, ‘ caught hold of a tAvig.’ 

As a iionjuror, Sherlock had published 
his ‘ Practical Discourse concerning Death’ 
(1689), the most popular of his 'writings 
(translated into French and Welsh). Be- 
fore transferring his nllegiancie he had 
throAvn himself into the Socinian contro- 
versy, with an ardour kindled perhaps by 
the recollection of the old charge against 
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lilin. llis Airtln'r proiiiftt i<ni was not 
(Iflon-L'd ; on lo .Imio Ui'.)! ho was install<‘<l 
in tlio doaiuTv oi* St. Panrs, succotHling 
"Jhllot.-on. 

'I’lit* Sooinian aiymncnl, of which nothin«- 
had l;ocn heard siiic.o tho dcatli (liUil?) ot 
.luhn Jhddl<‘ [((. v.J, was revived in 1(5S7 hy 
tln^ pidjlicat ion uT a ‘ Brief Jfistory’ fd the 
Unitarians, ns lliey nowdesi/^natt'd themselves 
[mm* N \ li, S I i:rn i:n 1. Then; 1‘ollowt‘d (iGcSt)) 
a sln*et of ‘ Jh'ief Notes’ on tlie Atlmnasiau 
creed [se<' lauMiV, Thomas;. These two 
])ublicat Ions oc(;asi( >iH'd Sherlock’s indica- j 
tion ’ (Id'dO) of the doctrine of the Trinity, j 
Shortly after^^aJ•ds (1 L An^'. UIDO) thesn])ject j 
was taken up hy Dr. Jolni Wallis : q. v.] : 
If the Sociniaiis rraiiuHl any ad\anla^(‘ in | 
the oontroxersy, it was from Sherlock they I 
^•ot it. \Vnlll>, a survi^()r of the divines' 
of the \V('>tininster assmnldy, knew Avliat. | 
h(‘ was ahoiit. Slan-hx-k was heiit on 
displavine the ]K)Wi‘rs of a niasttuTnl writer. 
The Soelnians wen' not alone in accu- 
sing’ his ‘ \ indieation ’ of trith(‘ism. This 
hook had tlu' singular elfect of making' a • 
Sociiiiaii of W’iUljun .Manning [q. v.'j, and 
an Aritin of Thomas Binlyii [q. v. ) ills 
position ^^as attacloxl, with a matchless 
mixture of irony and invecti\(‘, hy Bobert. 
South A (frypri/, ‘The Battle 

Royal ’ ( Did I ■ ), sise,rlhed to William Ihttis 
I see under Ririrs, TiioM\s j, was translated 
into Latin at Camhridg(;. SherlocVs doc- 
trine, as preached at ( ).\ ford by Joseph Bing- 
ham [([. v. |, was (‘ondeinned liv tho hebilo- 
niadal courndl (-5 Nov. ItiUo), as ‘ Jalsa, 
iuipia et hicreticai.’ Sliei'hu'k defended him- 
self in an ‘ Lxamination ’ (1B06) of tlie 
decree. On Feb. Ih9(» William HI ad- 
dressed to the hierarchy ‘ Din'Ctions,’ drawn 
ii]> by Teiiison, ])rohibiting the use of Sill 
new terms ’ relating to the Trinity. Lii his 
‘ Present State of the Socinian (.-ontroversy ^ 
(1()98, hut most of it printed RitK)) Sherlock 
xirtiially recedes from the ])Ositions im- 
pugned. South said of him, ‘ Tlu're is hardly 
liny one subject that he has wrote upon 
(that of popery only exc<*])ted) but ho has 
Avrote for and against it too.’ 

Ill 1(198 he siicceedeil William ITnld(;r 
[q. V.] as rector of Th(*rfield, Hertfordshire. 
Besides Avriting on practical topics, lie con- 
tinued to employ his vigorous pen against 
dissenters, and on the incarnation (17()(>) 

' mi list Edward Fowler, 1). I ). [rj^. v.] lie died 
lainpstead on 19 Juno 1/07, aged 66, 
vas buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Two 
its, engraved by P. Sluyter and 11. 

}’ , are mentioned by Bromley. He left 
P \^Vis and tAvo daughters; his eldest son, 

^ ' f , is separately noticed. i 


He published, besides numerous single 
s/*rnK)ns and pamphlet,'^ in deft'iice of some 
of them : 1. ‘A Hisecarse concerning the 

KnoAAdedge of Josns Chr»ist,’ 1()74, 8vo. ik ‘A 
i Defence and ( ’oiitiiinatlon of the Discourse,’ 
l()7f), 8vo. »‘k ‘ A Discourse ahnut (qnirch- 
Lnity: being a Defc'iice of D^x Stillingtleet 
... in Answer to . . . Owen and . . . 
Baxter,’ 1681, 8 a '0 (anon.) 4. ‘A Con- 
tiiiuation,’ 16Si>, 8vo (anon.) 5. ‘ The Pro- 
testant Resolution of Faith,’ 4to, 

6. ‘ A Itesohition of . . . Casi's of f’onscience 
‘ Avhich respect Church Communion,’ 168d,4to; 
1694, 4t(). 7. L‘V Letter ... in Answer to 

. . . Three T setters . . . about (.Minn;h (Com- 
munion,’ 168*1, 4t(). 8. ‘ The Case of Resist- 
ance to the Supremo Bowers/ 1684, Svo. 
9. ‘A Vindication of the Rights of Eccle- 
siastical Authority/ 1685, 8vo (against 
Daniel Whitby, D.D.) 10. ^A Papist not 

misrepresented by Protestants,’ 168(), Ito. 
11. ‘ An Answer . . . being a Vindication/ 
1686, 4to (anon.) 1;?. ‘An Answ('i' to the 
Amicable Accommodation/ 1686, Jto. Id. ‘A 
Discourse concerning a Judge in Contro- 
A'l'rsies/ 1686, 4to (anon.) 1 4. ‘ A Protestant 
of theChurcli of Bngland no Donat ist,’ 168(), 
4to. 15. ‘An Answer to a . . . Dialogm; 
between a . . . Catliolick Convert and a 
Prote.stant/ 1087, 4to. 16. ‘ An Answer to 
the Request of Protestants,’ J6s7, 4to. 
17. ‘A Hhort Summary of . . . Contro- 
versies betAveen . . . England and . . . Rome/ 
1087, 4to. 18. ‘The Pillar and (Iround of 
the Truth,’ 1687, 4t(^ (anon.) 19. ‘ A BriiT 
Discoursi; concerning tho Notes of tho 
Cliurcli/ 1688, Ito. 20. ‘ The Brotestant Re- 
solved/ 1688, ito. 21. ‘A Vindication of 
some Brotestant. Brincljih's/ 1688, 4 to. 22. ‘A 
Preservative against Popery,’ 1(588, Ito, tAvo 
■ jmrts. 2d. ‘A Vindication of the PreM3rva- 
! live,’ 1688, 4to. 24. ‘ ( )hservations upon 
Mr. Johnson’s Remarks,’ 1681), 4 to. 25. ‘A 
J^etter 1 1> a Member of the Convent ion,’ 1 688, 
Ito (reprinted in Soimirs’s ‘Tracts,’ l8()!), x.) 

26. ‘ Proposals for 4Vrms of Union bi'tw(*en 
'< the Church . . . and Dissenters,’ 1689, 4to. 

27. ‘ A Vindication of tho Doctrine of the 
Trinity/ 1690, 8vo; drd edit. 1691, 4to. 

28. ‘ The Case, of Allegiance due to Sovereign 
Powers/ 1691, 4to; six editions same year. 

29. ‘The Case of Allegiance . . . furtlior 

considered,’ 1691, 4to. dO. ‘Their Present 
Majesties Government . . settled,’ 1691, 

4t.(). dl. ‘Answer to a Letter upon . . . 
Joseplius,’ 1692, 4to. 32. ‘ A Ijct ter to a 
Friend, concerning a TVencli Invasion,’ 1692, 
4to. dd. ‘ A Second Letter/ 1692, 4to (botli 
translated into Dutch). 34. ‘AnA])ology 
for writing against the Socinians,’ 1693, 
4to (in reidy to Edward Wetenliall [q. v.]). 
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35 . ‘A I of thf . . . Apolojry,' 

4to. 3(). ^A J)of*rifc! of Dr. Shorlock’s No- 
tions of a Trinity,’ I M)4, 4to ( against South). 

37. ‘A Letter to a Ijrieinl . . . aljont . . . 
Alterations in the Vjitnrp’y,* [IthUr'^, 4lo. 

38. ^ A Modest Lxiuninathni . . . of the late 
Deeree of th«A \'ict*-(MiaTicellor of Oxford,’ 

4to. 39. * The Dist inct ion >H‘tween 
lioal and Nominal Trinitarians I'iXainined/ 
1991), 4to. 10. ‘The Present State of the 
Soeinian Controversy/ 1098, 4t«i. 41. ‘A 
\' indication in Answer to Nathaniel Taylor/ 
1702, 4to(d(‘fi‘nds No. 0). 42. ‘ The Pretended 
Kxpiidient/ 1702, Ito. 43. ^ Th(‘ Scripture 
Proofs of our Saviour’s Divinity,’ 17(K», 8vo. 

Jlis ^S(‘rm oils’ were collected in two 
volumes, 8vo ; 4th edit. J7oo; several of 
his protest ant tracts are. rt‘printod in Bishop 
(libson’s ^ Preservative,’ 1738. 

llrit. ; Cularny’s Atiridgmeiit, 1713, 
pp. -tSo Kettlewfire lafe, 1718, App. 

j», xxiii ; Birclj’s Life of TillotMon, 17*^3, pp. 258, 
sq. ; Toidiniii’s Historical View, 1811, pp. 173 
sq. ; Lat.hhury’s Hist, of Nonjurors, 1845, pp. 
1 15 «<!• ; Tiathburv’s Hist, of Convocation, 1853, 
})!). 350 sq, ; Wallaco’s Anti trinitarian Bio- 
jTfrapliy, 1850, i. 214 «(]. ; Macaulay’s History 
of Kngland ; llunt/s Keligious Thought in Eng- 
land, 1871, ii. 35 sq.] A. G. 

SHERLOCK, WILLIAM {Jl, 1759- 
1809), ])ortrait-paint.er and engraver, is said 
to have been the son of a prize-fighter, and 
to have been horn at Dublin. In 1759 he 
was a student in the St. Martin’s Lane 
academy in London, and in that year ob- 
tained a ]ireinium from the Society of Arts. 
He at first studied engraving, and was a 
pupil of J. P. Le Has at Pans. Then* he 
engraved a large jilate of ^ The Orange/ after 
J. Hillement, published in 1791 ; he also en- 
graved the portrait heads for Smollett’s ‘His- 
tory of England.’ Subsequently Sherlock 
took to painting portraits on a small scale, 
both ill oil and* watercolours, and minia- 
tures. He was a fellow of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, and their director in 1 774, 
exhibit ing with them from 1794 to 1777. 
From 1 802 1 o 1 806 he exhibited small portraits 
at the Royal Academy. lie also practised 
as a picture-cleaner, and was a skilled copyist. 

Ilisson, William P, Sheblocjc {Jl 1800- 
1820), also practised as an artist. From 1801 
to 1810 he exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
sending a few portraits, b^it principally water- 
colour landscapes in the style of Richard 
Wilson, to whom his works have sometimes 
been attributed. lie drew moat of the illus- 
tnitions to Dickinson’s * Antiquities of Not- 
tinghamshire,’ 1801-6, and tno portrait of 
the author prefixed to that work was en- 
graved from a miniature by him. In 1811 
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and the fol]t)wi ng yenrs he ])iihlisln*(l a soru*.s 
of soft ground-ctcliings from his own wjitcr- 
colour drawings, and those t)f Duvitl Cox, 
S. Prout, T. ( Hrtin, and otlii'r leading wat er- 
colour artists of the day. A scM'ies of draw- 
ings ill watercolour hy W. H. Slunlock, re- 
• pres(mting vit‘ws in tlie immediale m'igh- 
, bourhooil of London, is pre<(‘rv(Ml in tlio 
print-room at the British Museum. I’hey 
are not only of great historical int<‘n‘>t, Ijut. 
also show him to have beim an artist, of re- 
markable mt'vit. 

f Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; (i imvcsh Diet, of 
i Artists, 1700- 1803 ; Pve’s Putrjiuigo of British 
; Art .] ‘ L. 0. 

SHERMAN, EDWARD (1779-1899)^ 
coach-])ropriet()r, was born in Be.rlisliire iiu 
1779. ( kilning to London on foot in 1793, he 
I obtaineil employment at twelve shillings a 
week. He (iventually saved moimv,and fibout 
181 1 became proprietor of the Ihill and Month 
Hotel, Aldersgate Street, London. In 1^30 
ho rebuilt the house, at a cost of 90,000/., 
and renamed it the (^tieen’s Hotel. (It has 
since been absorbed in the Hmn'ral I’osd 
Ollico.) At the same time Sherman hectimo 
one of the largest coach-projirietors in Eng- 
land, keeping about seven teen hundred horses* 
at work in various parts of the country, and 
doing a business th(‘ annual r(4tirn of which 
has been (‘stimated at more than Inilf a 
million of money. In 1830 the C(d eh rated 
AVonder coach did the 158 miles hetweeiit 
London and Shrcwshiiry in fifteen hours and 
lhree-quart(‘rs, while the Alanchoster Tele- 
graph accom]>lished its journey of 189 mi les in 
eighteen hours and fifteen minutes. When 
railways were introduced he gradually gavtv 
up coaching, and, establishing wagons for tiny 
conveyance of heavy goods, became one of the- 
mo.st extensive carriers in the kingdom. Ho 
was also a promoter, and then a director, of 
the Thames, the first steam-jiacket plying- 
between London and Margate, 1814. He* 
was well known in the city, where he dealt 
largely in stocks and shares. He di(*d at 
the Alanor House, Chiswick, Middlesex, ons 
14 Sept. 1896. 

[City Press, 29 Sept. 186G, p. 5; Tliornhnry’s 
Old and New Ltmdon, 1889, ii. 219 20; Tris- 
tram’s Coaching D.ays. 1888, pp. 139, 337-9; 
Dukoof Beaufort’s Driving, Biulminton Library, 
1889, pp. 213, 219.] G. 0. B. 

SHERMAN, JAMES (1796-1892), dis- 
senting divine, son of an officer in the East 
India (Company, was born in Banner Street,. 
St. Luke’s, London, on 21 Feb. 1796. After 
some education from dissenting ministers,, 
he spent three years and a half as apprentice 
to an ivory-turner, but the employment im-. 
paired his health, and he entered, on 6 NovJ 
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ls|r,j tlio Ouniitoss of Ihlllting(!on^s collc^t^ j SHERMAN, JOHN (V/. historian 

ji( ( 'hoslniiil . Il(‘ y)n'a(*lio(l liis first sermon | of Josus ( Jolloge, AVas a native 

in la)iKlnn in Ilan'fJonrt eliayiol, Alflersgatc I of Dcidlnim in the eoniit^y of Kbsex. Jle was 
Street, in I -"Si 7, ainl nn i^liNov. 1S18 he was ; e(_lncat(*J at (^,U(;ens’ (fc)ll('e’e, and, 2o Oct. 
ordained to tin- ministry in Sion Cliapel, 1 ItKiO, was elect i‘d to a- fellowship at Jesns 
\\‘liileeha]>el. After yn’eaehing for some tinni ! Oollege. In the following ytair he was pre- 
in tlui ( ^>nntess of ilmitingdon’s chaj)el at | sented to the uni vtn’vsity living of Wilmesloe 
Rath, he was ap]>oint(*d p(M-nianen1 ininist(;r I in 1 he diocese; of (liestm*. Tlie Act of Indeni- 
of her chapel at llristol, where he made tlie nily, however, (Uiahhal the former incumbent 
ac(|naintance (»f Hannah More and of Mrs. to rt'tain the living, and Slun’inan was conse- 
Schiimiielpeiininclv : ([. v.] In A])ril ISlM lie. (jmmt ly never inst it nted. In H)(i2 his college 
removi'd to Oastle Street cliayiel, Reading. 1 presented him to the ivetory of Ilarlton in 
In August ls;>() he became I in; congrega- ! Oamhridgeshire, and in the same year In* was 
tional minist(‘r (d' Surnw Oliapel, Jllaek- I elected presidmit of the societ y. In I (Kid he 
friars, London, in succession to Lowland ; appears us oin; of the syndics for restoring 
Hill Iq. V.', with whom lie had hei'ii mi ! 1 In; library at Lamhet h, and in llie following 
IViendh terms for many yiMrs. '^Idie num- i year as one of the twelvi^ niiiversity 
hers of tile congTi'gation, which had much i preachin's. In Kido he was admitted t«) the 

(leelined, again rose ninh'r his ministry. He ! degriM* of D.H. liy royal mandate. In 1()70 

ri'lired from Siirn'y Chapel in May iSot, ! he W'as appoiiiliHl arclnh'acoii of Salisbury, 
owing to failing Jn'alth. He then took' He died in London, -7 March 1(571, and was 
eliargf* of a in'w eongregational church at | hnriial in Jesus ( -olh‘ge (diapcl. HisMIistoria 
Rilackhenlh, Ki'iit, which he ojieiUHl mi ; Collegii .lesii (•antahrigim,’ giving an account 
11 .Inly hut. his strengtii was gone, j of tin* collegia from its foundation, and also 

ainl, aher a visit to I'igypt, he rt;tunied to | of the earlier foundation of the nnnrnn’v of 
li^ Taragon, Rlai’Kheul h, when* he died on i St. Lhadegnnd, which stood on tin; sann; 

lo L('h. JSl)-. He was buried in Abney site, has been yirinted ( V(‘ry inaeenrati'ly) 

Park' cenictery 011 ’J’J Feh. In his memory by J. O. Ilalliwell (London, IS-IO). It goes 
a bursary for ])oor stinlents was founded by no further than tin* mastership of Edmund 
his IViends at Cheshunt ('ollege. il(‘ mar- Roldero [q. v.j, to wdiom S]n‘rman dedicates 
ried first, <m 10 .Ian. .\liss Grant, of his eoinyiilation. 

llristol, who died on l^ .lau. 1S.M-, and ^Additional notes to tin; oi'iginal inaiiiiscrijit 
secondly, on .* I March Martha, daiigh- of the llistoria in j'ossos.sion ot' the imtliuriiies 

ter ot jimijamin riiekm* o| Lnlndd ; she. died of Jesus Collogo; Lkikei* AhS. xxv. o2J.] 
on 18 May ISIS (VV/r ]\(s/or\s Wife, a me- J. R. M. 

morial of Airs. Slierinan.by.T, Sherman, 1 S IS). 

Sherman was a ympular preacher, and was SHERRING, MATTHEAV A'lkMORlO 
reckoned in power of ya'rsnasion only secuinl (1^-0 -ISSO), missionary, Avas horn at, Hal- 
to AVhitefield. Thi’ough tin* forty yiairs of stead, l^kssex, on llti Sept. lSl?t). He Avas 
liis ministry crowds attemded AvheneA'cr ho articled to a surgeon at ( Vdehester, hut after- 
jireached. Even in his failing years at Black- Avards studi«‘d at Lniversity Collegi;, Lon- 
lieath he. soon uttracti*d a thousand Inairers. don, graduating B. A. in 1SJ8, LI. .13. in ISR), 
J'he conversions under liis mi ni.st ration AV(‘r<; and Al.A. in 1 SoO at London UiiiviTsily, Ho 
numerous; a sermon Avhicli he jireach«;d in then offered liisseiwices toivhe I.ondon Alis- 
Siirri'Y Chapel in 1S;!7 caused eighty-four sionary Soci(;ty. Hi; AA^as ordained on 7 Dec. 
]H‘rson8 to join hi.s clinndi. Among liis pnh- 18o2, and .shortly nfti;r proceeded to Benares, 
lished Avorks Avere : 1. CA (inkle to Ac- Avhere he took charge of the congregational 

(inaintance Avith God,^ 18:?(); 17tli (*dit. mission. To familiarise liimself wdtli nat ivo 
ISoo. 2. ^ A Plea for the J.onl’s Day,’ iSoO life, lie made repeated tours through the 
(lAventy editions Averi; published Avithin a Xorth-West. Provinc«‘s. In 1850 lie married 
brief period). 3. CV Scripture Calendar for the daughter of J.)r. Robert Cotton Alath«‘r 
reading the Old Testament once and the [q. v.], and in November of the .same yi'ar he 
Nmv Testami'iit and Psalms twdeo during rmnoA'ed to Mirzapore to take charge of 
Hie AVar,’ ISJO. 1. ^ Memoir of A\". Allen, Mather’s station diirjnghls ah.«ence. On the 
E.U.S.,’ ]-'<5L 5. <AIemorial of tlie Ji*ev. outbreak of the Indian mutiny Slierring .sent 

R. Hill,’ 1851. bis wife to Benares for safety, but .she there 

f C.mcivffaion.il Yofir Jiook, ISfin. pp. 2(i3-fi; <“Xl'tTii.nco(l im- graver j.mk tlian at Mirza- 
Memoir of . I. Slurman. 18f.3 (with p.,r- wliun? llm wpoys miiaincd faitliful. 

Unit ); Pel) amWiikSkelclje.snfroels, Preachers. Itetiirnhig to lieimres m SlieiTinp- re- 

and l^)li!i<M!ms. tSKJ, pp. 228-32; Aletropoll- mained there until lS(;0,Avhenhesail(*(lfor 
Ian Piilpii, 1K3:), ii. 200-20. 1 G. U. R. England Avith his family. In 1809 he re- 
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t unit'd ulont', but iu 1875 bo was furood to \ 
visit the Xilyiri Ilia's to rooruit Ids hoaltli, | 
jiiid uflorwards to |)ti '■ a soooud visit to bbi} 4 - | 
laud, llt'ivturiu'dto ionaresiu 1878,5aiuldiod ; 
of tdioloni on lU Aii^’. J880. Jb* loft issuo. 

JJo was (ho author ot‘: 1. ‘ d'lio Indian 
Cliurcli durin^^ tlio Grtail liobollitui/ (‘ditt'd 
])y London, 1851), 8vo. 2. ‘.lournal 

of .M issionavy Tours fliirint»' 18(11 2/ Mirza- 
])or(*, 1802, 8vo. 5. * Tlio Anciont (Sty of Iho 
Hindoos: an Account t)f Jienaivs,’ Ijondon, 
|8()8j8vo. 1. *Tho J]har 'I'ribo/ llonaros, 

18(;‘J, Svo. 5, ^ Hindoo Tribes and Hastes,’ 
1872 8l, 2) vols. 4to. (>. *Tlu‘ History of 
Jh'otostanl issions in India,’ London, 1875, 
8vo ; 2nd edit, by M S( orrow. London, 1881, 
8vo. 7. ‘The Hindoo Pili’i'inis: a Hot'in,’ 
.London, 1878, 8vo. 8. ‘The Life' and Labours 
of the liev. William Smith,’ Jieiiaivs, 
1871), 8 VO. 

| .\atlior’s works; Tli^s's Kiioycli)y:t'li i of 
INIissiotis, ii. ;J28 ; Con^ri'^atiunal Year J’ook, 
LSSl. ]). .11)0 ] 

SHEKllY or SHIRKYE, IHCHAIH) 

( //. l.^oO), author, was burn about. I5()(> in 
tlu' iU‘iehb(U)rlu)od of London. Jn 1522 lie 
hecaine a demy of .!Mai»(lal('n College, Ox- 
ford, and graduated H.A. on 21 dune 1527 
and M.A. on 10 March 1551. Wliether he 
Avas a felloAv is uncertain, but. in 155-1 he 
Avas apjiointod lieadma.<iler of M.agdalen Col- 
legti school. He lield this ])o.st until 15-1-0, 
Avhen he wa.s succeeded by Ooodull. Subse- 
<jaeiitlv he e.sta]jlishod himself in the iK'igh- 
boLirhood of JjOiuhm, and devoted himself to 
litt'i’ary Avork both in tlie vvhapo of original 
Avrit iiigs and of tnin.siations. .lie died shortly 
after 1555. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘A A^ery fruit- 
fuli Hx])()sition u])ou the Syxto Chapter of 
Siiynte .loiiii. Written in Latin ])y . . . John 
Hnmeius and translated by Richard Sliirrye,’ 
London, 1550, ^a"o. 2. ‘A Treatise of 

Sahmnes and Tropi's gatliored out of (he ))est 
Crammariaiis and Oratours. . . . Wdiereiinto 
is added a declamation . . . Avritten fyrst in 
Latin by .Erasmus, ’J.ondon, ii.d. lOrao; 1550, 
8vo. 5. ‘St. Ihisill tlie Great his letter to 
(.Iregory N^azaanzen translated by llicbard 
♦Sherrie,’ London, n.d. 8vo. 4. ‘A Treatise of 
tlie Eigures of Grammer [.svej and Uhetorike,’ 
London, 1555, 8vo. 

Uicliard Sherry has sometimes been iden- 
tifu'il Avitli JoTik SnmtJtY (57. 1551), who 
Avas in 1541 archdeacon of Lewes and ri'ctor 
ot (diai ley in Sussex ; he became precimtor 
Eaul’s, TiOndon, in 1515, and died in 
l‘)')l ( Lt: Ni:ve, Fufsti Awjl. ed. 

ll.irdy, ii. 550; Wool), Athvncr. O.nni. cd. 
Bliss, i, 180). 


I llloxaiu’s Magi.iiileu C\)I!cg(i Ju'gi.*'t.<'r, iii. 8S, 
iv. 51 ; Jlale’s .Script t. .Mag, llrit. j). 107; IVar- 
ton’s Hist, of Engl. INx'try, (‘4. IStO, iil. 2Sl ; 
Fosters Ahmiiii (Jxon. 1500-1711; Aiiic.s’s 
Tvpogr. Ariliq., eil. Ib-rljcrt, pp. 021, 02.'), 075, 
077, 810 I F. 1. (\ 

SHERWEN, JOHN (1710-l82()), phy- 
sician and archicologi.st, is said lo liaxe Ix'on 
horn ill Cnmbt'rland in 1710, and to havt^ 
been related to tin' family of Curweii. He 
Avas a pupil at St,. Tliomas’s Hospital, Lon- 
don, and pas.sed as a surgeon. Jn 17()0 he 
AAUi s a t A c h ei ' n i n S u ma t ra , 1 1 1 e voy a g(* 1 h i ( 1 1 er 
from Falmouth liaving taken livi' mouths, 
and he Avas afterwards at. (.’ali'ul la and in 
the Bay of Fengal. At tliis time lu' avms in 
the .service of (lie. East India (’onijiany. Jn 
1771 he returiu'd to England and ]>ract isi'd 
ns a surgeon at Entield iu Mitldlt'si'X, Avhere 
he was fru'iidly with Ficliard (iough, and 
frcipient ly emit ril)ut('d to tlie medical jour- 
nals. 'rile lit les of st'\ eral of lii.s jaijimv. are in- 
serted in \55itt*s ‘BildiolliccaBritaimica,’ and 
asilver medal for his contributions was given 
him by tlie Medical Society in iMarcli 1788. 

Shcrwen Avas ailmilled M.D. of Ab(*rdeen 
I'liiversily on J 1 .Feb. 170S ( A NUKltso.N^, 
Ahordeoi (huabuttes^ l89.‘», p. 1 l.’l), and on 
4 May 1 802 lu' bi'came an extra-licentiato 
of the ('ollegeof I’hysiciatis in London. In 
1802 111' paid a visit to Baris. His first Avifo 
Avas l)ouglas,])ostliumousdanghterof Duncan 
Cumpbi'll of Salt Spring, Jamaica. She* visited 
Bath for iier health, and died 1 here on 1 0 J une 
1804, when a monument lo lu.'r memory Avas 
erected in Bath Abbey. A year or two later 
Sherwen settled ])ermanent Jy in Bath, occu- 
pying 18 Great .Stanhope St reel, and obtaining 
some nu'dical ]>rac(ico. He had nuide a 
patient study of the early hhiglish ixriti'rs, 
and his library coutaiiuid some, rare atiI nines 
of Elizabethan literature. From 1808 to 
1815 he A\ms a frerpieiil contributor to the 
‘Gentleman’s Alagazine,’ mainly on the au- 
thenticity of the ‘ Bowley’ jxiems, of tlie 
gen ui no ne.'^s of Avhich he Avas a Iveen advo- 
cate. He assisted Britton in his Avork on 
Bath Abbey (Preface, ]). xii ), and Britton 
dedicated to him the view of the abbey church 
from the .sonlli side (p. 00). J'liougli lie 
retained his house at BatJi he made frequt'iit 
trips to Enfield, and died tlu're on 2 .Scj)t. 
1820. He married, on 12 Xov. 1807, Lydia 
Ann (1775-1851), daughter of the Uev. 
Mr, Dannett, of Jdverjiool. 

Sherwen published in 1800 his ‘Introduc- 
tion to an J^Jxaminalion of some jiart of tlie 
Internal I'A'ideiice ri’specting tin; Antiquity 
and Authenticity of cert ain Publicat ions,’ by 
Rowley or Cbatterton. I’lie copy at the 
BrilLli Museum Avas corrected bv him for a 
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i’lirf lH‘r issiK', l)ut il. did not roacli u now edi- 
tion; and tJui ])i‘()ini.'5t*d S(‘Cond part of liis 
‘ Exaniination ’ was iinvtT ])iiblisl)od. Ono 
fair copy ol* liis full ol)S(‘rvations on this con- 
trov(‘rsy is in tlic IJritisli Museum Addi- 
tional AfSS. tidSS aiul (idS9 ; another is in 
tlic Ihitli Institution. Two quarto volumes 
ot‘ his finnot ations on Shakesjaairo arc in that 
institution, and at the Jlritish Museum 
tluue ani several books on t lie Chat tort on con- 
t-ro\ ersy, with many manuscript notes by him. 

Sluwwen was also author of ^ Cursory ]{e.- 
marks on the ^Marine Scurvy’ (anon.), 
and ‘Obsorvatlons on the Diseased and (km- 
tracted Urinary J lladder,’ J 799. Tlic ‘ .Medi- 
cal Spectator’ (vols. i. ii. and small part of i 
iii. dated 179U) is attributed to him. 

[Old Ai:c in Ihitli, Dr. John Slirrwen and 
J)r. Tliomas Cogan, by II. J. Hunter, 1873 ; | 
Monkland’s IJatli Literature, p. 48 ; Miink’s Col- j 
lege of l'hv^ieialls, iii. 6-G; I^ichols s Lit. Anccd. 
vi. 311, ix. lot); Oenr.. Mag. 1780 p. 127, 1788 ' 
i. 3o8, 1801 i. GOl, 1807 ii. 1071, ISol i. o7l; ' 
Hath and llristol JNIag. iii. 422; Notes and 
Queries, ItJi ser. iii. LO.J W. V. C. 

SHERWIN, JOHN KKYSE (1751?- 
1790), (Iranghl small and tuigravtir, was born 
abont 1751 at East Dean, Sussex, where his 
father, a labourer, was employed in cutting 
wooden bolts for ships ; he himself followed 
the same calliiigontboostato of William JMit- 
ford, near Pel worth, until 1709, when that 
gentleiiian, having discovered his artistic 
talent, sent one of his drawings to the Society 
of Arts, where it was awarded a silver medal, 
lie was tlien enabhal to go to London, where 
he studied painting under John Astley [q. v.], 
and engraving under Hartolozzi, with whom 
he remained until 1774. He was also admit ted 
to the schools of the Hoyal Academy, and in 
1772 gained the gold mt‘dal for an historical 
picture. 8hor win’s first published plate, the 
Madonna, after Sassoferrato, dated 1775, 
was executed in stijiple, and he afterwards 
occasionally emjiloyed the same method; but 
most of liis plates are in pure line. Between 
1774 and 1784 he exhibited at the Royal 
Academy fancy subjects and portraits, taste- 
fully drawn in black and red chalk, which 
attracted notice and brought him much 
fashionable patronage ; but though a facile 
and dexterous draughtsman he had little 
power of original composition, and his more 
ambitious designs are weak and mannered. 
From them lie engravi^d many ])late.s, of 
which the best known is the * Finding of 
Moses,’ published in 1789; in this there is 
no att<‘rnpt at serious historic treatment, 
the subject being only a device for grouping 
togetliei* the ])ortraits of the leading beauties 
of the dVy, the princess royal personating 


I Pbaraoh’.s daughter, and the Duclie.^se.^? of 
i Rutland and Devonshii^, Lady Diincaiinon, 

! Lady .Lu'sey, Mrs. 'jfbwiiley Ward, and 
! olhtu* ladies h(ir atteijdiiiits. During the 
I progress of this work Hherwiii’s .studio was 
j thronged by ladies of fashion, who eagerly 
! com])eted for the honour of apiiearing in it. 

I His other original plate.s inelndo ‘ 'fhe 
i Happy Vhllago’and ^The Deserted \ illage,’ 

' a ]uiir, 1787; ^A \’iew of (Jibrallar, with 
j the Spani.sh Dattering Shijis on Fir<',’ 1784; 
j ‘ The lfou.se of Peers on the 7th A])ril 1778, 

I when the lOarl of Chatham was taken ill;' and 
, ^ The Installation Dinner at t iie Institut ion 
i of the Order of >St. Patritdt in ITS.*! the 
last two were left iinlinished at his death, 
and completed by others. He also (h'sigiuHl 
and engraved some ])n‘lty admission ticlods 
for concerts and public functions, and in 
1782 published a pair of portraits of Mrs. 
Siddoiis and Mrs. Hartley, which he exe- 
cuted directly on the copper without any 
previous drawings. But it was as an en- 
graver from pictures by the great. inastt*rs 
that Sherwin justly earned distinction, and 
his plates of this class rank with those by 
tlie best of his conttunporarles. The most 
important are : * Christ bearing bis Cross’ 
j and * Christ appearing to the Magdalen,’ 
from the paintings by Cuido at Magdahm 
and All Souls’, Oxford; the ^ Holy Family,’ 
after N. Poussin; jiortrait of the Ducliess of 
Rutland, after Reynolds; ‘Death of ijord 
Robert .Manners,’ alter Stotbard ; portrait of 
the Marquis of Buckingliam, after Oains- 
borougb; and (his finest work) ‘The Fortune- 
teller,’ after Reynolds. His portraits of 
Lord Chat ham. Captain Cook, Bishop fjowtli, 
Sir J. Reynolds, and W. Woollett are also 
of fine quality. On tlie death of Woollett 
in 1785 Sherwin succeeded him as engraver 
to the king, and he was also mipointi'd en- 
graver to the l^rince of Wales. Slier win’s 
career was marred by his ^.xtravagaiit and 
vicious habits, which destroyed his constitu- 
tion and kept him in constant pecuniary 
difficulties ; eventually he was compelled to 
seek refuge from his creditors in the liouse 
of Wilkinson tlie printseller in Cornliill, and 
he died at a small alehouse in Oxford Road, 
London, on 20 Sept. 1790, at the age of 
thirty-nine. A portrait of Sherwin, from a 
drawing by himself, was published in 1794. 

His brother, Ch A lu.KS Smerwin (,/7. 1780), 
worked chiefly as his assistant, but engraved 
independently the jiortrait of Captain W. 
Dampier, from the picture by Murray, now in 
the National Portrait Gallery; also portraits 
of Viscount Folkestone, after Gainsborough, 
and George Clegliorn, M.l)., and a few of 
the plates to * Bell’s British Library.’ 
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I Ilcd^r.u f's of Artists ; Hryan’s of 

I’aiiitcrs ami I'aiiira.’-vrs, t'd. Stanley ; h.iycs’s 
Skotnlies of .Mu Icni ‘lists: Smith’s Nollekrns 
anil his Times; Dodd ; m.inuserijtt Hist, of Kii- 
^ravers in Ih'it. Mas. ^Aildit. ^IS. o3 10 1) ; (lent. 
31a:. 1700, ii. iS(U). 1 F. M. OT). 

SHEKWl^^, 1T\LPH (1550 ir,sn, Uo- 
man uatlndie diviiio, horn at. K!i(lesh‘y, near 
I .a milord, I)orh\ sliir<', in 1550, was <*du(*fitod 
at JTxotcr (’olh'^e, O.vlonl, wliera lat pra- 
dimtcd J>.A. on 'J2 Mov. 1571, and M.A. on 
a duly 1571. Ho was made senior of the 
aot C“i(d)ratt‘d in the latter year, ‘ h(‘in^ then 
aeeoiiutc'd an a<‘nte |)liiloso]dn'rand an oxcad- 
lent ( Ira'ciaii and llehrieian’ ( WimhfAf/it'Nce 
O.nnt. ed. llliss, i. d7S). He hd't the nniviT- 
sity in 1575, and, ])roei'edlno' to the Knplish 
(dollooe u( D.niay, was ordained ])riest. on I 
2d Ala roll I •570 7 {Jiecord-'f of iho Fsiitjlinh ■ 
('afh dic'^, i. S). Afterwards lie jiroeeeded to ; 
lionie, and his nami* stands as No. 1 in the ! 
diary of tin' Mn<>lisli ( 'ollege in that city on | 

A])ril 1570. He hdl it on IS April ioSO ' 
ior the Hn^’lisli mission, in company with | 
other j)i ie<ts, ineUidine' Dohert Parsons [(pv.] i 
and I'Mniiindl ^anJpion [q. v.J, the first jesnit.s 
w ho cann* to this conntr\ . Afttu* exmadsing ! 
his priestly fonctions in London for a short 
1 iine,h(! was arrt'sted, and commit ted prisoner 
to the AInrshalsea, heifig suhse(jnently re- 
moved to the Tower, where he was several 
times exainint'd and twice racked. He was 
a close prisoner for nearly a yc^ar, and during 
that tim(‘ Indd several conferences with pro- 
t(‘st,aiit ministers, some-tlnu*s in privates, and 
at other times in public andicmce. In Novem- 
ber 1581 he was arraigiu'd Indore t he rjncciTs 
)n*nch, with several other ecclesiastics, and 
cdiarged with having conspired to prooun; the 
queen’s deposition and dtaitlqand to promote 
rehelliou at Iioiih; and invasion of the nailm 
from abroad. He wa.s condemned to death, 
and e\t‘ciited at Tyburn, with Campion and 
Alexander Hrian, on 1 Dec. L581 (Stow, 
Anoah's^ Kil l, p. (IMl). He was beatified by 
L(*o XHI on 20 l)(‘c. 1880 {^Tahlety 15 Jan. 
1887, pp. 81, 82). 

l\‘tt*r White wrote SV Discouerie of the 
J (*sn i t ical 1 opin ion of J usti ficat ion, guihMully 
vltered hy Sherwyne at the time f)f his Exo- | 
cuti(/ii,' Jnmdon, 1582, 8vo. To Sherxvin has I 
been erroneously attrilmtinl ‘An Account ot | 
the Disputations in Wi.sbech Castle between j 
AVilliam Fiilke of Cambridge and certain j 
Homan fh’iests who Avere Prisom^rs there, ^ a ; 
manuscript formerly in the possession of Rich- ! 
urd Stanilinrst ( Doud, Chvrrh Hist. ii. 101). j 
[Sijon after his execution there appe‘*irod A i 
true r(>])()rl of the death and martyrdorne of 31. 
Lampion, Jestiite, ^ 31. Sherwin & M. Ilryan, i 
preistes. . . . Obtervid and Avritten by a Catho- • 


like pHiisf which was presemr tliereat | Dunay? 
• J5.S2|, Svo : anotlier ace >iiiit was pid'li''liod by 
.■\| lit bony j Alj iniday | |q. v. |, London, Svo. 

Sru als(> Ames’s 'fypogr. .Vnti(|. (llerherC, ii. 

I 1171; Aqnrj.onl.inns [ l>rit!;:e\vaf er j Loneerl. 
I Keel. C.illiol. lib. ii. f. S7 h ; C.iiliolic- al or, 

I 1S2I, i. 220; ( Mini loner’s Alissiunai’V Ih’iesis; 

; KuloyV liecunis, \’i. TS.'i; I’osh r's Alniniii Oxun. 
l/)Ud- 1711. iv. IIJ-I!); llisloria. del (llor'oso Mar- 
tirio di <liriotto Sacerdoti ( .Maeerar.i. laSa) ; 

' Lansdowms MS. t)S2. f, 2''); Oxford Dniv. Keg. 
i. 2S‘2 ; Kits. Jt' Anglia- Seri])toribns, j>. 77S ; 
lieeonis of the Kn^zlisli Catholics, i. 1 10. n. 477 ; 
Stanton’.s 31eiioloL;y, p. 577 ; Tanner's Hibl. Itril, 
p. 007.] 'f. 

SHERWIN. K A LPH ( I7dl) -ls;;0),actor, 
born in Ajiril 17b‘.) .at Ihsliop Aiiclvbmd in 
Durliam, r(*ceivf‘d the rudiments of t'dncM- 
tion in bi.s birtlijilace. and snb.s(*([nenl ly at 
a school in Wilton, presumably \Vdlton-le- 
Wear. During fiv(* years be. sluilied medi- 
cine in T.(omlon ami Ediiilnirgli. His fir.st 
appt'arance on tlie stage Avas made in A’ork 
in July 1818, under ManstdI. In tli(‘ A’ork 
comjiany be renmineil two years, acting in 
LcmmIs, i f nil, and Shellield. He then went 
to Ihrminglnim, umh'r Dnnn, losing Ids wtird- 
rolie Avlum the Theatre Avas luirned down. At 
Hrigbt.on, under llrunton, be ]>layed Ioav 
I comedy and old men, subsecpumtly rt'joining 
i Runn at Leiea'slt'r, and reappearing in the 
! neAA ly erect(‘d tlu'atre in Rirminglmni. On 
■ 11 Feb. 1825, as Sherwin from A’ork, he Ji]»- 
’ peared tit Drury Lane, playing Dandle Diii- 
i mont in ‘ Ony Mannering ' to the Dominie 
‘ Sampson of Liston. Ihigaged for three years, 

' lie acted Robin in ‘ No Song no Supper,’ Pad- 
I dock in ‘ My Spouse sind 1,’ Diggory Delph 
; in ‘ 15imily Jars,’ and other ])arts. He was, 

; on 12 Fel). 1825, tlu' original Sliock, a very 
! poor .slieph(n*d, in Jo.se])b Liinn’s jidaptation, 

; ‘ The Shepherd of Derwent Wale, or t lit‘ Inno- 
j cent Cnl])rit ; ’ on 51 May Sam Sliarpset in 
' the ‘Slave ’to Alacready’s Oanibia, apd on 
I 29 June Ru.ssid in tlic ‘ Jealous Wife/ Few 
' Opportunities AAau’e, hoAA'ever, given lijfm, and 
i at the. end of the three years lie seemt not to 
I have been re-engaged. [rn*gnliir babit.^wtu’o 
I the reputed cause of his di.smis.sal. He then 
! took to driving a stage-coach, Avbiirli Kp 
up.set, returning for a short time to tli^^ 
stage. SluTwin had a line faci‘ and tiguire, 
exprc.ssi VC features, and a voice smooth ^nd 
poAA'erful. He Avas a good mimic, cduld 
sketch likenessf'.s Avitli remarkahlt* fidejity, 
and AA^as an eflicient representative of Ajfork- 
shire characters. Ills talent. Avas. Iiovi/'ever, 
impaired by indalgenc(‘. lie died iiv'1850, 
in Durham, at his father’s house. 

[Biojrraphy of the IJritish Sui 2 :<‘, 182^ ; Gent. 
3Tag. 1880, ii. 376; Genest’.s Accounts of the 
English Stage,] J. K. 
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SIIERWIN, Wll,LlAM (](:()7-l(>,S7 

divine, born in wns }i{)|)nlnt(.‘(l to tlio 

se(|n(*>ter»‘(l living’ of Widlin^ton, llertlord- 
sliire, sliortly b(dbn' Onlober 1(U5. In tJiat 
inont li 1 lie s(M|ii(‘stered inini.st(‘r,.IoIin Howlo.s, 
^vilft pnnnnoneil betbre, tlir r.onunilteo (or 
])lnndered niinist<*rs for ass;niltin; 4 ' Slierwin. 
Slierwin also aeti'd as lecturer or assistant 
to Josias Jbrd at llaldock. JluAvas either 
silenced at W allinel on in jtUiO or ejected in 
lie died at howlmere, (.\‘unbrid^je, in 
the house of bis son-in-law, need about SO. 
Slierwin married, on 1 I Sept. 1 Idorot hea 
Swan, doseribed as ‘ ^-enerosa.’ Ifis son, 
William Slierwin ( /7. 1<)7()*-1 7 10) fq- v.1, the 
en^Ta\ er, jirelixial an eno-raved portrait of his 
futluM’ to several of his works. 

Most of Sherwin’s works are anonymous, 
and they were sometimc'S nqirinted with 
titles dill’erino- from the originals. He 


! manner a number of portraits^ of which the 
I liest. have considerable nierit, and all are in- 
I t crest ino- on account oft’ fir scarcity and tlnur 
! subjects. Tiiese comp js(' laree platt^s of 
(yharles IF, t^iu'en Catherine*, IVince Uujiert, 
laird Cerard of Jlrandon, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, and Sling-sby llet held ; and various 
small (Hit's jiri'llxed to books. Jle t*nirrav(‘(l 
tbe title to Ih'ynolds’s ^Trinmpbes of Cod’s 
I JJevenp* aeaiust .Murder,’ ]()7(), st'veral of 
j tbe plates in Sandford’s ‘ History of llie 
■ Coronation of .FanK's IF,’ 1087, and tin* por- 
traits of Dr. William vSermon ftpv. ]. prelix(*(F 
^ to bis works. Slierwin was om* of the tirst 
! workers in mez/olint, lieing- instructed in 
the practice by IVince Jiupert, to w'liom 
j be d<*dicat»'d a pair of lar^n* jiortraits of 
! (’barles FI and bis (]ne(*n eng’ravt'd in I bat 
int'thod; tin* formt'r of these hears the date 
FtiOl), tin* earliest found on an l^lnulish im*zzo- 


wrote: 1. ‘A Cov'tdianl to 'walk Avith 

(Jod. . . . Solemnly ('ntt'nnl into hy (M'rtain 
pt'iNons resol vine’ to live accordine* to and in 
the ])0W(*r of tbe lib* of (Jbrist in them,’ 
Ijomlon, DHO, liimo. • lb Lon- 

don, lOOo, Ito. M. ^ V.Vpi-jviKou,^ liOndon, Kitio, 
•Itp. d. ‘ \tiyos' TTfju Aiiyee, or the Word 
Avijtten ooii(.*(‘rnin^' t|ie Word Lverlastin*^,^ 
London, J()7(), 4to. 0 . ^ 'If/)()-/o;rpd 7 roA/ 9 , or 
tlie^Ioly, th(*Crf‘a(, flu* lleloveil N(‘W.lern- 
sah'ip . . . ma(h* manifest,’ lamdon, Fr>70(?), 
•Ito. V(). ‘ or the first and last 

preaener of the l!]verla>tine’ Cosjiel,’ 
liOmhin, !()/ 1, Ito. 7. ‘ \Af7v fi’uy- 

yf Amelree f-ivarriKov, or a lo'y of the doctrines,’ 
I'ce., li)7lf ; contains a rejirint of fonrt(.i('n 
separalV tracts of Sherwin’s d at inj^’ 1671 4. 
8. ^ OiK^Hfi'r] fx€W(W(Ta: the Avorld to coim*, 
or the (kictrine of the Kinrrdom of (hvd,’ 
1671-4, ■to; a pmoral reprint of seAmral 
treat is(‘sl like ISo. 7. M. ‘The doctrine of 
Cbrst ’s Jp-lorions Fvingdom novA"' shortly ap- 
])roachiJ^,’ l()7l^, 4to. 10. ^ 
or tin. . Saint s rising’ . . . at the first ))lcss(.*d 
rt'surroclinn,’ A:c., FiOndon, 1674, 4to. 
11. ‘ X ni/'oi aTroKarafrrntrffos ndvreouj or the 
time') of restitution of all thinprs,^ ^*vc., FiOn- 
dor., l67o, 8vo. ll?. ^ KenyyAioz' a/ao/tor, or 
^ae Saints first revealed and covenanted 
Imercies,’ Ac., London, J(>76, 4to. 

'[A<!dit. AfS. 1,7060, ff. 180, 300; M'alkcr’s 
Sutfering.s of tho Ch^rgy, ii. 201 ; Ca la my ’s Ac- 
count, p. 301; Lb’wick's Noncunforniity in Hearts, 
pji. v)()8--0.] \V. A. S, 

SHERWIN, AVFF.LFA.AE t 1670-1710), 


I tint. AiiKAiig hi!s other nu'zzotint plates are 
i ])ortrait 8 of the Dnk(' of Alla'iiiarle, Lliza- 
j both f *avendisli,ducbessof 7 \lbeinarl(‘, Adrian 
I lh‘V(‘rbind, and si*veral royal persomig'(‘s. 

I SberAvin seems to ba\'e worlo'd mairdy from 
I bis oAvn drawing’s. ( )n bis print of his fat Iier, 

* dated 1672, be styles himself en.gravc’r to the 
j king: by pati*nt. Jfe marri(*d Klizabet li Dride, 
i great-niece and AVard of (.TOorgoMonek, d ido* of 
j Albemarle, Avbose lieir-at-l.‘iA\^ slie evenf nally 
i Fiecaim*, and there evists a iH'dign-e;' of the 
i J^^oucks of l^ol luu’idg’e en.graved by SlierAviu 
^ (‘X])r('ssly to shoAV his AAdfe’s claim to that 
posit ion. He is suppos(*d to have died about 
1714. 

I [Strutt’s Diet of EngraAnTs ; AVal polo’s An co- 
: d<)f('s of FAiinting, 0(1. D.dlaway .’IikI Wormim ; 
J. ('halonorSinilli’.sT'ritish Mozzotinto Poi’l rails ; 
Dodd’s inamiscH’i't Hist, of Engravers in lirit. 

I Mus(jmn (Add. MS. 33U)J).J E. M. O’D. 

j SHERWOOD. [Se(' also Sin KAvooi).’] 

I SHERWOOD, MARY MA liTH A (1775 - 
I 1<S51), authoress, born at StaViford, Wor(‘(*ster- 
I shire, on 6 May 1775, AAas tbe ehh'r dauglit(*r 
I and second child of Heorg«* Hutt, D. D. [(|. v.l, 

I by bis Avife Martha, daughter of Flenry 
I Sherwood. 

AFary, a beantifid cliild, aa'ms educated at 
lioine, and sulijc'cted to a rigorous disci])lino. 
In J790 she Avas s(‘nt to the abbey school at 
Reading, under the direction of M. and Al mo, 
St.-Quentin. Tho school, Avhich was after- 
Avards removed to London, numbered among 
its pupils Mary Russell Mitford and Ij. E. 
Landon. As a schoolgirl Alary Hutt acquired 


engraver, son of William SberAvin (1007- a good knoAvl C(Ige of Faitin, and compos(?d 
1687 ■ (j. A*. :, the nonconformist divine, Avas many stories and plays. Her first published 

liorn ah Wallington, JFertfordshire, of Avhich tale, ‘The Traditions,’ appeari'd in 1794 ; the 
])lace lAs father Avas rector, about I(jl5. He- proceeds AA'cre dest ined to assist an old friend. 
tAveen 1 Vj70 and 1711 he engraved in the line After Dr. Hiitt’s death, on 29 Sept, 1795, 
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Ills widow and oliildm) sett It'd at Ijvitl^fiiortli, 
where 3Iin v wrott* twt) 1 alt's- -‘]\raroari(a/ 
sold in 171KS for dUAkand * Siiyaii (.Iray/ sold 
for 10/. d’litw wt'rej printed in ISOlA Tlu; 
latt<‘r, wliieli elainis tO be tint lirst htxdfespe- 
eiaJly writlt'ii to iiuadcate religions prineij>Ies 
ill lint })t)or, was a great success, and was 
pirated in (‘V»‘ry fasliioii until ISlO, when 
tint copyright was returned to tlie author. 
]\lnry oceiipit'd herself in works of charity 
and Sunday-sehool tt'aching until her mar- 
riage, on .‘10 .June LS0.‘3, to liei* cousin, C-aptain 
id (‘ury Slierwtiod, of tlie o.‘lrd foot . The next 
yt'ar he was made jinyiiuister of liis rt'ginu'iil. 
d’lifir first eliild, Mary Ibuirit'tta, was horn in 
JsOi at. Mor])etli, wlntre llu; regiment was 
quartered. It. was soon aftt'rAvards ordert'tl 
to India, whitin'i* Mrs. Sherwood, leaving 
her dcjii^liter behind, accompanied Iht hus- 
liaiid. The voyagt3 was long, and they 
narrowly e>ca]i(‘d cajiture by TivncJi shi]>s. 
In India Mrs. Slntrwood eontiinuHl lu'i* cha- 
rltalih' works, di'votiug lierself more ])ar- 
ticulaiiy to tlie ])ious care, and ('ducat ion of 
soldit'rs’ orplians. It was owing primarily 
to lif'r intlnencjt that tint Jirst orphan honu*, 
tlio precursor of tlie Lawri'iua^ A.^yluni and 
similar institutions, was opened at Kidderpur, 
lu'ar (’alcutta. tSoiiie account of her en- 
(h'avours is given in her work on * Indian 
Orphans’ (Jh'rwick, At Cawrqiore 

Mrs. SJiorwood mach.^ the acquaintance of 
])ani(*l (kirrit' [q. v. I, afterwards bishop of 
Madras, and of the ini.ssionary, Henry Martyii 
|(p v.j, and wrot(3 ^ Tlu' Indian IMlgrim,’ an 
allegory adapted to naliv(3 ex])erienc(‘, from 
I bin van’s ^ Iblgrim’s lb’ogres.s,’ which was 
]mhlished in Rnghuicl in IHlo. It was tran.s- 
lated into Hindustani. About 1814 - Mrs. 
Sherwoo^l com])osed ‘Tlie Infant’s Ib'ogress,’ 
and shortly afterwards she composed the 
sliort tale of ‘Little Henry and his Hearer,’ 
1hf‘ popularity of whiidi has lieen compar'd 
to that of ‘ I'i^ele Tom's Cabin.’ Jt was 
translated into I'reiich in 1820, and there 
are probably a linndred (editions between 
tluit date and 1884, including translations 
into Hindustani, Chinese, Cingalese, and 
Cerman. It wa.s lirst, published anonymously, 
having been sold to a publisher for 5/. 

Subsequently the Sherwoods returned to 
England and settled, with a family of five 
children and tliree adopted orphans, at Wick, 
between Worcester and Malvern. Mrs. Sher- 
wood visited Worcester prison with Mrs. 

ry, and in London made the acqnaiiitonco of 
Edwardlrving. Soon, with her whole family, 
she studied 1 Febrew with a view to a type dic- 
tionary of the prophetic books of the Bible. 
Her husband .spent ten years on a Hebrew 
and English concordance and upon Mrs, 
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Slu'rweods diet iniuiry, whicli wiis fiuislu'd 
a few nuuiths hefort' hi'i* <h3alh, hut wa.s nut 
published. 

Till' Slii'rwoixls travi'lled on tlu* coulinent, 
helwi'i'ii I8;>() and ls;bj, and in .June 
they went from llolhiiid in the same ves.-el 
ns Sir Walter Scute, then reliiruiug liunu' 
in a moriljuiid cunditlon. In IslS their sou- 
iu-Iaw, 1 >r. Sti'i'eti'U, died, and M rs.Slu'ru ood 
reinovi'd lo'l'wickenham. Her hiishnud died 
there on b Doe. ISjb, and slit' fulluwi'd him 
to lh(‘ grave on "J'J Sept. bS*")!. Df eight 
ehildrmi, one son and two da light ers, Mrs. 
l)aw('.s and Suphiii (Mrs. Streoten, afti'r- 
wards Mrs. Ivelly), survived h(;r. 

.Mrs. Sherwood wrote oviT iiimdy-llve. 
stiiries and tracts, :ill of a strongly evange- 
lical tone, and mainly addn'.ssed to young 
people. A seh'clion of her short slorit's for 
childri'ii was jmhli.'^hi'd as ‘Tin' .Juvenile 
Idhrarv ’ in ]8!)l. iJer most notahle pi-o- 
duction is ‘The History of the Eaireliild 
Ibimily, or tht' Child’s Manual, being a col- 
I lection of Stories calciilat (id to show tin* im- 
1 ])()rtanct' amL'Ilt'Cts of a ndigious ('ducation.’ 
'Plu' first part a])[)('ared in 1 8l8, and bet wi'cn 
lliat dale and l8t2 it passed through foiirtei'ii 
edit ie' IS. Ill 18 12 appt.aired a second ])art, and 
I in l.s47 a third, in which Mrs.Sln'rwood was 
i assisted by her daughter, Mrs. Stri'eti'U, who 
I aid(‘(l her in inncli of her liti'ravy work he- 
i twi'en (8.‘?r) and 1851. Nunn. runs editions 
followed down to 1881). Most cliildn'ii of 
the English middle-class born in the first, 
quarti'i* of tlie nineti'i'iilh ei'iitury may he said 
to have been brought up on the ‘ Eaireliild 
Eamily.’ In spile of its ])ietislic rigour and 
in s])ite of much that is trite and pro.sy, the 
work displays an insight, into child nature 
which pri'seiwes its intf'n.'sl (cf. JSrn- Jierwii'y 
Ajiril ISDb^pp. .‘J92-4_(kD. 

Ainoiig'.Mrs. Slu'rwood’s lnug(‘r stnri(’S were 
‘Tlie JMunlv of (hniies,’ ‘The Nuii,’ ‘Henry 
Marti'ii,’ and ‘ The Lady of the Manor.’ The 
last is ‘a series of conversations on the subject, 
of coiifiriiiation, int(*nded for the nst' oi t he 
niiddlo and higher ranks of young lemales.’ 
It fills four volumes, and was ])ublished 
F)(.'tween 1825 and 1820( It lied. 7 vols. 1812) 
(cf. (Quarterly //cr/c?c, Xo. Ixxii. p. -5). Se- 
veral of her books 'wen* transhit(.‘d into Hin- 
dustani, Ercnch, Cerman, and Italian. Tlu'V 
were all popular in .iVmerica, and an ('dition. 
of Mrs. Slierwood’s works was jiublislu'd in 
sixteen volumes at New York in 1855 (with 
a portrait engraved by M. Osborne). 

[The chief authority is Mrs. Kelly's Life of 
Mrs. Sherwood, 1851 (with a portrait showing 
a haufksome iiiiil hoiiign c( 3 iuiU'naiico), which 
embodies interesting autobiographical fragments 
by Mrs, Sherwood; Gent. Mag. 1861, ii. 648; 
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Zlhistr, Linulon News, 18’)1 ; 

Novitnhn- Shci\r’s Aniiit* CliiKlu; 

Alliliotic’s l>u‘t, ii. 10. L. 

SHERWOOD, 111 )l*»10iri' {JL 
-(!(); 4 r;t,])lH'r, hoj-ii in Norr^llc, L“ntnn'<l (^»rp«i.s 
(Mn-lsti (’()lh‘p‘, e.niihrid”^, on \ July 
iuid ^’i'jn»uat(.'d IJ.A. in RJliH. Ho subso- 
(jui'nlly roinovod lo Londoji, wlion; lio sot, 
11 ]) ii scliool in St. S(*j)nlLdir(As (dinridi yjii'd. 

J l(' ])o.■^^^^^S(*d an intinialo kno\vlt*d]^v ol’ tlH‘ 
b’roiudi lan^'iia^o, wiiioli lie ntilisodin 102:2 
by wriliiiu; a l'’rinii*li-10n^lisli dictioiiary to 
bo a])])tMidrd lo llio HOW' edition of tin* 
li>li-b'ronoli diolionarv of Randle (^)1‘>'ravo 
[(j. V. 1 Sbt'rwood also pnlilisliod ‘'Phe l‘’n‘ncli 
7'ntonr,’ London, lOdd, ISvo. It. is assorli'd 
that ho translated John JJodo‘’s ‘ Ri^hl and 
l*rt‘r(): 4 ’at i\ o of Kintrs’ iVoin the I^’roiudi in 
1012, hilt the date of pnhlioation a])])oars to 
be rat Inn* too early to warrant, the ascription 
of t lie book to liim. 

I Noti'S and (imn-ios, .drd sit. iii. Ifi7; (^do’.s 
Atlnaiio e,mtala'i' 4 ;ii*us('s in Ad 1. MS. oS80. ] : 

K. I. 0. ! 

SHERWOOD, WfLLlAAr (7. 1 1^2), i 

bishop of Mi'ath, was an Idnglisinnan wdio | 
was ]) i])!illy ])rovidod to tlu^ bishojndo of j 
Moatli in I lOO. In 14(51 he had a qnarnd 
witii tin* dojint y, 'Jdionias l’i(z( J(‘rald, eig’hib 
earl of Hosinond dj. v'.], some of whost* fol- 
lowers wt*r(' said to have been Jiiunlered at 
Hie instigation of tlio bishop. Desmond and 
Sherwood both went to Ivigland to lay the 
matter before tin* king, and the former was 
for tlie time .siiec(‘ssfnl. 'Pin? Insho]) is said 
<lu have inspired the ojiposition wliioli l(‘d 
4o Desmond’s attainder and eveention on 
14 h'eb. 1 }(»S. In 1 Hd Sherw'ood was ap- 
pointed dejmty for Oi'orge^ duke ofClareiice, 
but his rule excited inmdi oj)])OsitioTi, and 
in 1477 In* was remov<.*d from oflict*. He 
was also cliaiiei'llor of Ii'ehiTnl from I I7d to 

1451. Sherwood died at Dublin on *4 Dec. 

1452, and Avas buried at NewtoAvn Abbey, 
4iear ’Prim. 

[Anrials of Inland, in Jrlsli Ar^•l)^eo^>gK•,^d 
Miscellany, p. 2e.'l ; Annals of the I'onr Masters, 

V. lOJa, lOol; Ib'gister of .St. I'liomas’s, DulJjn, 
p. 42,'j (li’ulls S«<r. ); AVarc’s Works, ii. laO, ail. 
Harris; t’otton’s loistj Keck ITih. iii. Ill; 
LcIarnPs History of Ireland, ii. o2, 62 3 ; Hil- 
bert’s Viceroys of Ircdand, pp. ;i8tt, 3!?9, 407.] 

C. L. K. 

SHEWED, WILLIAM (lG:il ?- JbJd), 
qnakor, was born probably in Hermondsey, i 
London, a bmit i(5:)L In Idol the qnakors j 
Avere mi'eting in the ])arh>nr of hi.s house, in I 
a yard at tlie sign of tin* Two Hrewt*i*s in j 
Jh*rmond>ey Street. Here he carried on hi.s ; 
l)nsine.ss of pin-maker. (Jn 21 April 1074 ; 


he carried on a disputation Avith Jeremiah 
Ive.s jq. v,^ in the inarket-jilace at Croydon, 
On 4 .Marcli H Jrselydown met*t ing 

having been cdosed by t je magisl rates’ order, 
t.ht‘ (piakers assombh'd *n the street, Avhere- 
upon Sht‘Aven and some ot hers w en* comm i t led 
to 'I’ooley Street eountcr as rioteiv. lit* re- 
movt'd to Enlidd in 1()8(>, and tlied tht*rt‘ 
on 2S _May KiOo, bi'ing linrled at Hunhill 
Fields. He nnn'ru.'d, in 1070, Ann Lajx r, a 
AvidoAV' ((/. irO'i). In 10‘.)0 she gave 100/. 
to build a nt*\s'^ mt*e( ing-hou.st* at iMitield, on 
condition of rect*iving interest for her life. 

SlieAA'on’s publications indude; 1. ‘ I’he. 
Universality of tin; iJght . . . a^sei*t(*d,’ 
1074, 4to: this rt'fers to the (Voytlon ad(lrt‘s.s 
of lv(‘s. 2. AN'illiam Renn and the (Quaker 
in Unity, tlie Anaha])list mislakt'n and in 
Enmity,’ 1074, Ito, also in answer lo Ivt'S. 
2). ‘ ’Phe Trut' Uhristian’s Faith and Exiie- 
rience briefly declared,’! 07o, 8\o; rejirinted 
(Avith l) 1070; reprintt*d 1707, 1 2mo, 1772, 
L770 : a new t'dit. I^ondon, 1800, l2mo ; 
another edit. 1810; translated into Herman, 
Avitli ^ A Few M’ords conet'rningC’onscit'iice,’ 
1070-8, 12mo ; extract.s from it imlili-'lied by 
the Friemls’ Tract A.ssociatum, liomhin, 1870, 
l2mo. 4. FeAv Words concerning (k)n- 
scieiice,’ l()7o,sm.8vo. o. ‘A SmalUPreat i^e. 
concerning Evil Thoughts and Imaginat i.ins,' 
1070, 8vo; rt*printed (with 4) I0S4, I2ni<>; 
alvso liondon, 1801, 12mo. 0. H.’onnst'l to 

the ( Jiri.stian Traveller, London, 1080, 8vo ; 
re]>rinted 1701, 8vo; Ord edit. 1700, 8vo ; 
4th (‘(lit. revised and correct»‘d, to Avhii*h is 
added ‘A Treatise concerning Thonght.s,’ 
Dublin, 1771, l2mo; rejirinted in America, 
Salem, 1700, 8\o, 0th edit. Dublin, 1827. 
7. U\ Rrief Testimony for Religion. . . . 
Pre.sentv'd lo the consideration of. all, Imt 
more especially tho.se that may be chosen 
Members of Parliament, that they may .•-ee 
! cau.'^e to concur Avith the King's Hraeion.s 
j Declaration for Liberty of (^nscienci*,’ 1088, 
i 4to. 

[Whiting’.s Ik'r.scciitioii K.\]) 0 .sed, ]). ‘2.‘h> ; 
WhitcluMiPs Christian Oregn'ss, p. /51H ; lics.ne’.s 
.Sntl'ering.s i. 4G2, G8U ; Jicek and Ball s London 
Krieiuks’ Meetings, jip. 21;h 23»), 301; Jlildt*- 
harn’s Issues of flic l\-nrisylvaiii.i Pre.ss. i. 38 ; 

I Siiiith’.-^ Cat. of Friends’ Books, ii. oG7 ; Uicliard 
! Davii’s’s Antohiograjthy, 7lh ol. 1814, p. 21; 

! Registers at Dovonsliire llouso.] C. J'. 8. 

SHIELD, WIIAIAM (1748 182i)), 
mu.sical eompo.ser, Avas born at Suahvell 
in the parish of Whickham, co. Durham, on 
i) March 1748. From his fatlier, William 
Shield, a music-master, lie learned the ele- 
ments of niusie. On his father’s deatli in 
177)7 he Avas ai)prenliced to a hoat-bnibh*)’ 
named Edw'ard Davison of South Shields; 



Shield 


lo.i 


l)iit. lie; cniitimird liis imislcal st uiult'r 

(Charles AAispii, oi’i^’ani.st ol’ St. Xicliolas, 
Xewcastli;, lor \v]a)^i he frequently played 
the violin at eoll(•el\^^. After nni; of llnse 
eonei'i'ts he was inlroduet'd tn (t iardini, who 
ultimately ])ersiiaded him to luH-ome a j)ro- 
fes.sioiial iimsjeian. On the {.•om])letioii of 
Ids ap])iviit i( <'ship he removed to Scarhorou<*h, 
when;, lliou^^h th(‘ instrumentality of John 
(huiuin^ham dj. V. ], the poet and actor, In; 
was appointerl leailer of tln‘ haml at (ho 
theatre and conductor of the coneei'ts during 
the season, liens too, he met with his earliest 
suc(;ess as a composer, hy sett ing a numl.u;r 
of ])oems hy (huininoham to musie, and, at 
tin* recjuesl of the bislaq) of Durham, he 
eoni])osod the music lor the (consecration of 
St. John's Dhiirch, Sunderland, on <> April 
I7(l!h On tin* death of Avison in 1770 his 
sim migaged Shiidd as hauler at tin; Durham 
thealre and of the Newcastle concerts. Next 
season he accepted (Jiardini's oiler of the 
po>t of second violin at the Italian o]K‘ra in 
Loudon. lie was promot<Hl to prirtcipal 
viola in th(‘ following year, held (hat ])ost 
for eighteen years, and la;came a member of 
all the he^t metropolitan orchestras. 

11 is lirsl. operatic vmiturf^ was the music 
to tin* ‘ h'litcdi of Bacon,’ a. (comic- op(‘ra hy 
Henry Bate (afterwards the Dev. Sir IDuiry 
Bat(‘ Dudley [(f. v.j). It was ])r()duced ))y 
('olmaii at the Hnymarket theatn'in 1778, 
and itssuceess led to Shield's being appointed 
conqiosi'r at C’oveiit. (iardeii. In 178.') his 
dedication t.i(le for tin; Blicenix Lodge of fna*- 
inasoiis at Sunderland was produced with 
great siuacess. During Haydn’s visit to Bug- 
land in 17i)l Shield w’MS much in his com- 
pany, and used to say that- lie thus learnt 
more in four days tliau in any four years 
of his life, in August 1792 ho resigned his 
olllco at (/ovmit Oardmi owing to a linancial 
disagreement, and went to Franco and Italy 
with Joseph DL«^(m |q.v.], tho aiiti(|uary; 
hut on his return a few months later he was 
imnn;diati;ly ndnstated. He ultimately ro- 
sigtied ill 1797, and dissolvtid all coniUMctioii 
with tho theatre ton years later. In 1793 
ho, Tncledon, Bannister tho elder, and other.’*, 
formed tho once famous ‘IJlec; Club;’ lie 
was also an original nnmiher of tin; IMiilhav- ^ 
monic Society. In 1817, on tho d(aith of Sir j 
AVilliam Larsons, he bec,amo master of musi- I 
(cians in ('irdinary to the king. Shield died 
at 31 Berinu-s StrCfct, London, on 25 Jan. 
1829, and was buried on 4 F('b. in tho sontli 
cloist(‘r of AVestminster Ahb(‘y, in tho same 
grave as Solomon and (Jlennmti. He loft 
his tiin; Stainer viola to tlie king, who, how- 
ever, insisted on paying Shield’s widow (born 
Ann Stokes) its full value. On 19 Oct. 1891 
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a niem(»rial cro.'-s wa** ( reetivl hv ]nihlic sub- 
script ion to Shield in W’hitddnim chnrehyard, 
and on 2o Jan. in tin* ne.\t year a memorial 
slab was ])hiee(I oviu* his grave in WA'st min- 
.•^ter Ah!)ey. His port rail , j>aini(Ml by Oj>ie, 
was mezzolinteil hy Diuikarton. 

Shield (‘xeelled as a melodist, and a large 
nnniher (»f his songs and his dramatic ]>i»M*es, 
which chietly contain songs, wau'e very ])ej)u- 
lar. llis coincerled music was ol' inferior 
quality. 

ID; wrote music for upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces (for a list of which, witli 
(lat<‘s and ]>ljices of product ion, sice Z/e/v/nv//- 
eew, viii. oiD, of wdiich ‘ Dosina ’ ( 178.3) was 
one of tln‘ most ])oj)ular ; for this he reeicived 
40/. His songs are verv numerous, and in- 
clude ‘The XA'idf,’ ‘The J’horn,’ ‘ J'he Aiv- 
tliiisa,’ ‘O bring me wdne,’ and ‘Oxfordshire 
Nancy biwvitehed’ (w’rittim nl Oarrick’s re- 
(juest). His theoretical works, ‘ An Intro- 
dnetion to Harnnuiy ’ ( London, Do, 1800), 
and ‘ Dudinients of rhorough-l)a>s ’ ( London, 
-Do, 1815), w(;re much used in their day. 
He also wu*ote: 1. ‘A (Amto of Ballads, 

( iltMc.s,’ Nc., Lotidon, fol. 1809. 2. ‘Collec- 

tion of six (hnizornds and an l'9egy,’ Lt)ndon, 
n.d. 3. ‘ Colli'ction of Favourite Songs.’ 
4. ‘ Trios and Duos for Striug>.’ 

jlJtV (Newcastle 1891), by Air. Jolm Kuhin- 
snii, w'he promoted the sehi'ines for iirc'cting tho 
memorials lo Shield ; Darish Registerof W]ii('k- 
ham, Ilnrham ; Chi'ster’s Registt;r of VV^eslmin- 
.«ter AlJiey ; Dean Stanley’s VVehrmiiist.er AUx y ; 

I Burial Book of West miii'^ter .A hljf'y ; Da.irterly 
j Mus. Alag. ami Ivev. x. 273 ; llavmonieoii, vii. 

'B) ; Alnsieal Times, 1891,]). Ool ; .Auiimil Biojjr. 

; and Obit. 1830, pj). 80-103; (leorgiau I’lra, iv. 
i 2o7 ; Darke’s AIiis. ATcmoirs, vol. i. pa’^'^im, ii. 

; 275 et seq.] R. 11. L. 

SHIELDS, ALFXANDFlt (1000?- 
1700). [Sec SitKir.Ds. j 

SHIELS, SHIELDS, or SIflELDS, 
i KOBFUT ((/. 1753), com])il(‘r, of hninhle 
I origin, was born in Roxburghshire ah«)nt the 
; end of the .seventemith century, and came to 
I TiOiidon as a journeyman printer. Though 
I be lacked educ.ation, he had ‘a very acute 
I nnder.slanding ’ and a. r(*t(mliv^‘ iiieinory. 
Johnson, to wdiom he w'as lurther recom- 
mended by bis devout Ja(.‘obit ism, em])loye(l 
him a.s an arnaniK'nsis u])onthe ‘ Di(;t ionary,’ 
along with Peyton, Alexander Alaclxam 
[q. V.], and tliree. otluu's. At the (roTudnsion 
()t that work Shicls was recomnieiuh'd to) 
(Irilllths and (unplovc'd upon the ‘ Lives of 
the Po(*ts of fTrcat Britain and Ireland to tho 
time of D(‘an Swift’ (London, 5 vols. 8vo, 
1753), to wdiich (ho name of ‘Air. Cibber’ 
was attached. The compilation was based 
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upon and .lacobs, Avitli tlio aid of ' permitted 1-lu* eloctiou of rinineiit scliolar.s 

(.'o\»*({‘r.s Holes, jiiid contains little orioin.-d ; tl»out;-li married, lie was appointed assistant 
matter. Any n'searcli displaytal was dm* j tutor, dean, and prad</ctor of Pol erliouse. 
to vSliiels, but, t lie wlioltj work was revis(‘d ! He then relin({nished Ijis 2 )rivat(‘ coaching’, 
by 'I'heophilns (‘i})bi‘r ^j. v. ] d’he later i I le died at his honst; in Ihitemaii St root on 
volnnu's an; ascribed on the t it lo‘>])age, to . lidSej)!. Is7(>, leaving a widow and nunio- 
(.'ibber ‘and otlier hands.’ Johnson -was in : rous family (A'o/cv and Qncrkf^^ blh ser. vi. 
error in attributing’ the whole credit, of tln^ ; L\S()). 

wm’k to liis forme'r assistant. A])art from’ Shilleto wasjiistlyprononnced the greatest 
his coinpilat ions, Shiels wrote a didactic (1 reek sclndar in Kiigland since. th(' deatli 
poem on ‘ Marriage ’ in blank versts (London, ■ of (taisford. TIis Icnowledge of (Jreek ])roso 
‘at tli(‘ DiiiK'iad in Lndgate Stn'et,’ 1 7-4S, . diction was consummate', hut ho hd’t few j)ub- 
•Ito), and another piece in praise of Jr)hnson’s 1 lisluaJ proofs of his remarkable attainments. 
‘Irene,’ called ‘ 'fhe Power of Jhaiiity ’ i An admirable edition by him of Deiiio- 
(print(‘d in I’earcli’s ‘ (kdlection,’ i. It^tJ). ' sthenes’a ‘ Do Falsa Lf'gatione ’ a.ppeared in 
Al)ove eveji Dr. Julmson Shiid.s venerated , 1811 (other editions l8od, hStJI, 1874), and 
his countryman, Jauit'sPhomson, u])on who.s(5 ' he WT’oto various ‘ Advtn-saria’ to classical 
deatli lit' i)ublis!u‘fl an elegy of some mr'rit- - ' authors, such as Thucydid(\s, llyperiih's, and 
‘ Mu'^idorus’ ( liondon, J7I8, llo). Put his i Aristotle, part of which, w'ith a mass of ex- 
admiration for t he poet se(‘ms to have' be.eii , cel lent composition, still remains nn]»ub- 
ratlu'r more fatuous than discriminat.ing, if lisherl. lie loi.-g clu'i'islu'd a s(‘heme. of 
•loliMson may b{‘ b(*lieved. ‘ T once read him,’ i (‘.dit ing the whoh' of Thucydides, ))ut ho 
says the latter, ‘ a, long ])assage of 'riiomson. ’only completed tlu' first book {I87i?) and 
“ l'^ not. this very line J. said. “ Splen- ])art of the siicoiid ; and t'vtm what lu^ did 
did !" ♦'xclaimed Shiels. “ Well, sir, I have . is searcidy worthy of his great powi'rs. 
omitted (‘very otlu'r lim'.’” Shi(‘ls died of Shilleto susi aim'd a polemic against (Jobet. 
cou.>'Um])t ion in May’s Puildings, London, on with cri'dit, and his pamphlet, ('iitilhal 
1^7 Dec. l7o.‘). ‘ 1 lis life, was virtuous,’ says * Thiicydid('s or drote,’ publLshod in 187)1, 
th(‘ doctor, ‘and his (Uid pious.’ i though it was not in tlit' Ix'sb tast(', hrought 

|(Jcnt. ^fae’. 17oJ, p. .51)0; Nicdiols’s Lit. a chargi' against fTrot(*’s claims to ('\a(.*l iies.s 
AnceJ. V. .‘lO.S ; Johiison’.s Lives of the Poets, ed. ! from which tlu* histori.an’s rc'piit.'ition wtis 
(hiimitiirham. li. 820; Lo'iwcll's Lif(» of Johii.son, j only partially viiidioited. Jle coni rihutc'd 
e i. ll’li. Ml. 8(), Mini eJ. Crokcr.p. .501; Monthly | soiiK'. traiislatioms to Kt'iiuedy’s ‘ Sahrimo 
Jt('v. May 1702; DJ'-iMeiis (hiriosit it's of Lit. j Corolla’ and ‘ Arundines (.'ami.’ IL^ smit 
18.81, iii, 87.5; MoreVs Via do .lames 4'homson, | ‘Conjectures on Thucydide.s ’ to Ili(3 

1800, p. 17(»; (a‘l»l)er s I.i ves of tli« Poets (with ^ iiumbiT of the ‘Joiirmil of Philology,’ 
mauusenot note, m BntnsU Museum),! \ . b. j i^OS, a.nl ih.-ee pnimte iva.l iulSTr.aml l«70 
SHILLETO, PICH.'VPD ( 18(19 -187(3), \ bt'foro the Cainhridgi' Philological Soci(4y 
chi'isieal scholar, sou of John Shilh'to of ' wt^n^ ])uhlished ])OSl humously in the stiine 
1 lleshelf, VorJishire, was horn on 27) Tsov. ! journal (vnl.vii. 1877). He made numerou.s 
1809. He xvas ('dncat(‘d tir.st at P(j])ton and ' c.ontrihtitions to ‘ Not('s and (^um'iits’ under 
then at Shn'wshiiry school, umh'r Dr. Ptitler, tiu' anagram ‘ Charles Thlriohl.’ His skits in 
and suhseijiK'nt ly at Trinity (V)llege, (’am- ! J.,atin, (Iret'k, or English wen' the (current 
))ridge, wlnu’e he wa.s admitted a .scholar on j topic of every Camhridgi* c»mhinal ion-room. 

1 2 F’eb. 1 '828. He graduated P. A. as .second | Soim* pi(‘ces t htil tip])ear over his inititils were 
cla.s.sic, was bracketial ‘ wood(m s])oon’ in I part ly the work of jiupils. 

18.‘32, and ])roi!eedcd .M.A. in 1827). .An | His son, Aktiii’u PiciiAiU) Sitn.m-rro 
early inarriagt'])revt*ntml him from o])tairung ; (18 18-189 1), Ixjrn on 18 Jum^ 1848, and (idu- 
a h'llowship at Trinity. He took orders, and | cated at Harrow, graduated P.A. as vscholar 
remaim'd at ( ’amhridge as a ])rival(j coach, j of Trinity Colh'gf', ('’amlu-idge, in 1871, and 
H(5 ('xamined in the classical tripos in Ls;39 j M.A. in 1875. Ordained deacon in that year 
and 1840, Ava.s for some years lecturer at ! and ])ri(xst in 1872, lui served curacies at 
Trinity, and lectured at King’s (.’ol lege up to Lamhonrne, Essex (Ls71-2»), Holy Trinity, 
the tim(' of Ills death. lloxton (1874 5), gnd Haigh, Lancasliire 

For .some thirty ycar.s Shilleto devoted hi.s (1870). In 1877 he was appointed .second 
b«?.st en(*rgi('s to coaching. He did the work master at King Fdward Vi’s grammar school 
that the colh'ges ought to have done, and at Stratford-on-Avou, and from 1879 to 1882 
taught all the best .sidiohirs that (Mmbridge he was master of Flverston .school, lie was 
])roduced. At letigth in 1807 he was elected curate of Satterlhwaite, Ijancashire, from 
fellow of l’(;terhou.se, being tbe first fellow LS81 to 188,2, and of Lower Slaughter, don- 
elected under a statute of the college that i cestershire, from 1880 to lB8o. lie died, 
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Jitter iiiaiiy yt*.‘irs’ sullbring from mental dis- 
ejisu, on Ul Jan. 181)4. lie translated l‘nr 
Boh n’s ‘ C 1 a s^ical 1 a Id ar v ' ‘ Ba n sa n ias ’ ( '2 voU. 
I88d), and Blnt arehl> ‘ Morals ' ( 1S8S), and 
for Bolin’s ‘Standard Librarv ’ ‘ Jo.'^t'phu.s ’ 
(5 vols. ]8Sl)~l)t)). lie also j}r(‘|)an*d nol<‘s 
for an edit'ani ‘J’ Burton's ‘Anatoinyor Melan- 
choly,’ ^vhieh wjis pnhlisli(‘d in 181).‘>, ’svitli 
an introduction by Mr. A. If. Biilleii. Ho 
was Ji frequent contrihutor to ‘ Notes and 
( 4 )ueries'’ under the anagram ‘ Krato Hills.’ 

[Personal knowleJgo ; private information; 
Ohiliiary by 15. 11. KeiiicHly in Journal of Pliilo- 
logy, 1877, PI>. K)3 8; At lieruenrn. 18*)1 p. 8(11, 
1870 )). 181 ; 'rinuis, lioSepl. 1870; (himhridge 
Ciiroiiicle, ot) Sept. 1870. | H. (1. 31. 

»SH 1 LL 1 BEEK, (il^olKJK ( 1797 - I SbO), 

promoter of ornni]ms(*s, was horn in Totteii- 
Jiam Court Boad in 1797. He entered the 
navy, hut did not rmnain long in lln^ service, 
quitting it as midshijiman. He then wmit 
to a linn in Long Acre to ho taught coaeh- 
huihling, and alter a time starteil bnsim'ss 
on his own acconiit in Baris. In I8*jr> M. 
Lahtte, tlu' bnnk(*r ami promoter of omni- 
bnst's in Baris, e.ommissioned Shillibeer to 
build two omriibns(‘s on an im]>roved plan. 
While huilding these vi'hich.'.s Shillibeer rt*- 
s(dv('d to inlrodnet! omnibuses into London. 
Il(^ sold bis Baris busim*ss, proceeded to 
lOngland, and on A April 18:^0 announced in 
a jU'iiited memorial to Jolm 'riiornton, ehair- 
inan of tluj board of stamps, tliat ho was 
building two omnilmses to run on tlu^ Bad- 
dington road. The. word ‘omnibus,’ wliicli 
had been in use in Branco for a few yi'ars, 
was in this ilocnment emjdoved in England 
for 1 ho lirst time. < )n Saturday, 4 July I8:i9, 
Shillil)('or’s two oninibusivs lir.-^t plied for hire 
in liondon. They ran from the Yorkshire 
Stingo, I’addington, jilong tlie Now 1 load to 
thi^ llank of Thigland, tlio laro being one 
shilling. Each omnibus was drawn by 
three bays, liarlfivsse.d abreast, and carried 
twtuity-two passengers, ;ill inside. In less 
than nine months Slilllihcer hud twelve 
omnibuses running in various parts of Lon- 
don. In 18;>2 William 31orton, a Southwell 
innkeiqier, entered into partnership witli 
Shillibeer. Tlio partnership was di.ssolved 
by mutual consent in January 18A1, .Morton 
taking the Now Kojid omnibuses as bis 
shar(‘. IIo mismanaged thorn, .sidd them at a 
considitrablo loss,’ gav 4 > way to driidf, and 
committed suicide. At the inquest Shilli- 
bein* was accused of having dedVandod 31or- 
ton over tlio partnership, but the charge was 
ju'oved to ho unfounded. .Tu 18AA omnibus 
drivers and conductors were compelled liy 
act of parliament to take out licenses. 
Shillibeer was offered the position of assist- 


! ant registnir of licenses, but dtadiued it, as 
I lu^ had been led to ex])eet the regislrarshi]), 

; At the cnmimmceiuent of 18:54 he relin- 
(jnished hi.s inelrnpolilan business and coin- 
inenc«‘d running omnilmses from London to 
( lrt.‘(‘n\vich ami Woolwieh, ])laciug twenty 
vehicles on the. road. Thi' Ibllowing year 
the (Jreenwieh railway was opened, and 
Sliilliheer soon felt the tdrects of sncii for- 
midable compiUitioii. He fell in arrears with 
his payments to the stump and taxes oHiee, 
which .seizi'd his vehicles until the (h'ht. 
was ])aid. This incithmt Avas fn'qiiently r(‘- 
peuttul, and at length Shilliheer was ruined, 
hi 1810 the lords of tnaisurv inf|iiired into 
Shilliheer’s case. and. alter convincing them- 
selvf'S that h(‘ had been treated unjust Iv, 
promi.sed him a public. ap])ointment and a 
grant of 5,000/. But a changi‘ of govern- 
mentrendcred thest‘ promisesnugatorv. Aftm* 
his failure Shillihccr's ]a'cuniary interest in 
omnibuses ceased. Suhscrpicntly his entiu- 
]>rise was (h*v(‘lo])ed liy others; in .laniuiry 
IBoO the Limdon ( hmeral (linnihns (k)m- 
pjiny was jonmal, and tlumccforth oinnlluisivs 
Averc' one of tin*, chief means of locomotion in 
T..ondon and the largi* (owns of ( Jreat Britain. 
Shillila'cr became in hishitt>r yt'arsan under- 
taker in the (hty Load ; he iji vented a])atmit 
funeral coach, and considerably ri'duced the 
]»rice of funerals, lie gave, e.\ idmice before, 
tlie board of health on tln^ qu(*stion of (*xtra- 
mnral sepulture. He diial at- Brighton on 
22 Aug. 1800. 

[Private inlbrin.ttlon ; Lndg.atc' YlagaziiK', 
February 18!)7 ; Maylicw's London Ijahour and 
the Lon< loll 1*00 r J 11 . C. M. 

SniLLINO, ANDBFAV {fl. IdJl), com- 
niniider in the East, India, ( 'omjmnv, was 
originally a p(U ty ojlicer in the royal navy. 
From (his position he gradually raised him- 
•self to the. high(*r ranlc.s of t he service, an<l 
on AO May LGO:*) he, became for life one of 
the six chief masters of tin* navv(CV/. 
l*aprr,'i, Dom. KIOA 10, ]). 11). in lt5J7 he 
obtained Icma'c from tin* admiralty to take 
part in tin* fifth expt'dilion uiidertiiken by 
the Fhist India CkAmpauy, and In* sailed from 
(TraAn.'s(*nd on 4 Bel), as imister of tin* flilt, 
one of a squadron of five, under the com- 
mand of Martin Bring. On the voyage out 
he capturt*d a fVirt ugiiesi* ve.s.se] from Mo- 
zambique laden Avith ii cargo of ch*])haiits’ 
teeth (Vurchas hi.^ Pilf/nmrx^ i. At 

Surat he Avas placed in command of the 
Angel, a A'cssel formerly btdoiiging to the 
Hutch, and in it Ikj conveyed home Sir Tho- 
mas Hoe [q. V.] He arrived in Fhighiud 
in the autumn of 1(518. The company im- 
mediately obtained leave from the Duke 
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of J ’nick nil’ll;! in to onijiloy him on nnotlim 
voyn^'o. ( )ii l-'rl). 1019 Shilling’ saih^l 
from 'rilhiiry on hoard lln* [jondoii as (diid 
fommandor of a s(jnadron of four A'ossoIs, 
'1'lii‘y first j»ro(*('tMh‘(i to Surat ; thmua' Shil- 
Jin^’ (h's])a1 idiod two of his tlrct -tho Jlarl 
and t]u.‘ I'ia^h' to tin* P(*i\siaii («ulf, and 
followod f,]i<*m with his own vi'ssnl and the 
Jio»‘huidv. On tlio way ho captnrotl a I*ortn- 
paioso shi]) ladi'ii with a car^^’o of liorsos, and 
soon aft or met lii.-othcryossids rot iirnin^', who 
r(“j)ortod till* 1*011 u^^uoso to ])e vory st ronj^\ 
Shilling', liowoN <*r, ri'soUod to attaidv tlu'jn, 
and (ui It) Doc. l(»iM) on^aaod thorn noar.Jask 
on tho coast of Persia. 'Dk' first conflict was 
nnfavonrahlc to tin* Mn^dish; but on Ohrist- 
inas day t ho bat t li* was ronowod, ami, t hou^li, 
owinn- to a calm, tho Inmdoii and tin* ilart 
woni aloni* ablo to coino into a(;tion,tkoycon:- 
|)hnt‘ly defeat 0(1 tho 1 *ortu^'ni‘so aTid (;om- 
jadlod thorn to l!y. Sliillin^, howovm*, was 
inorlally wouiidod, and died soveu days lutor 
on I ./an. IdiM . 

I Cal. State Papers, Colonial, passim; Ib-la- 
thni of that W( rtliy SeaHu'ht. in t.ho Ihu-.sian 
(fMi[)h, witli till* Death of (’aiitain Andrew Shil- 
liiiir, London, 1(122, Hu (Bril. Mas.); Hist. MSS. 
Coiiirn. 4th Pep, App. p. 30() j L. 1. C. 

SHILLITOE, THOMAS (17o4 18:30 b 
qnakor, son of Kioliard Shil lit no, librarian of 
dray’s Jnn (appoint(‘d 17o()), w'us born in 
Ifolborn in ]\Iay i7o/. His jiaronts soon 
ttftor moyod to W’hitocbapol, and in 1700 
look tbo 'riirot* Tuns Inn at fsllng-ton, ’wlu‘r« 
Shillitoe acted as potboy. Ho was thou ap- 
jinmticod to a j^irocor, and at W'ajiping’ and 
Portsmontli saw innoli dissipaLal lilo. On ro- 
turninglo London ho att(‘ii(l(*d t ho Fonndlino' 
chajiel, and lat(*r joined t ho qualiors,])rocurin<c 
a sitnatioii with ono of tho Ivmiburd Strotd. 
q Liakor hankiny' firms. A 1 1 woiity-four ho loft 
t Iioin, coiisoiont iously ohjoot ing to Ihoir i.ssuo 
of lottery tic'kots. JL* now began to preach, 
and loann*d slioomaking. Si*ttliiig at Tot- 
timliam, lie by JSD.I earned (*iiougli to bring 
in 100/. a y(*ar, retired from business, mar- 
ried (S(*pt(*inb(*r 1807). and becann* an itine- 
rant ])n‘aclier. He freciiumtly walked thirty 
miles a day, always without a coat, although 
somelinios in a linen smock, so as', to work 
out his hoard at t he farinhons«'s he' visited. 
For the last fifty years of his life hfij was a 
vegetarian and teetotaler. \ 

After many times travelling overK/reatj 
Britain and lr(*lund. In? set out in 18i20 for | 
tin; continent, visiting tho principal fowii-s i 
of Holland, J){‘nmark, Sweden, Noi way, j 
Germany, Switztndaiid, and France. In eyerv | 
connti'v In* went first to the ])alace and toi tlie j 
^prison, and was lieard alike by kings, queens, ; 
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]>rinc(*s, archhishop.*^, and stadlh(dd(*i-s. His 
iiu*ssage to tliose in authority chioily con- 
ct*rned llie ohsm'vance (A* Sunday and legi.s- 
lation for t (‘inperance, aikl morality. I L* was 
ignorant of any foreign Inngnago, and trustt‘d 
to Providenct* for iut(*rpretors. His narra- 
tive of adventures is full ik ft vet r. 

Shillitoe returned to England in A])ril 
182: >, an d 1 h e f( )1 1 o wi n g y oa r v i s i t « 'd 1 1 u * h i s h ( ip 
and ])olico magistrates of London, privy coun- 
cillors, and tin; honn? S(‘crctary, about. Sun- 
day observaiKje. He. bad an intt*rvi(*w with 
George 1\' at AVindsor, and llu‘n went to 
Hamimrg, saw the Duke of Cumberland at 
Hanover, the crown jirinco of J*rnssia at 
Berlin, the king at Cliarh.ittenbnrg, tin? king 
of Dt‘nmark at (lopenliagem, and jiassral the 
winter in St. Petersburg. Tliert^ he bad two 
intervi<‘ws with the J'lmperor Alexandci*, who 
discn.sscd 'with him tin* ])osilioii of tin* serfs 
and the siibstitulion of t he t ivadmill for tho 
knout. Having retnnn'd to England and 
settled bis wife at Tottenlmm, in .Inly I82B 
lie sailed for N(‘W’ York. lit? was llieiist'venty- 
Iwo, his wife eight years older. Tn Ann‘i’i(*a 
lie tried to luial the schism bt't wt‘en I be body 
of qunkers and st*ceders calling tliemselv(*s 
Hicksitt‘s. 

He returned in 1820, and Oficiqiied biinsidf 
in ItmqxM’unce work’. In May 18:>:5 be gave 
the pn?sidential address to the British and 
Fort‘igrCJ’emperanee Sociei V in E.\t‘1er Hall. 
He was condncttal by Sir H(‘rh(*rt Taylor to 
an interview witli AN’illiam I\" and (^n(.*(‘n 
Adelaide in S(*ptemher of tho same year. 
Shillitoe dit;d (Ui 12.1unf! 18:1(>, agtnl 82, and 
was buried at 1'otlt‘nliam. His widow, Mary 
(born l*aee), died at Hitcbiii in I8:l8, agcsl 
92. 'I’lm (?ldt*st son, Ilicliard, a surgt'on, of 
ot) ,I(‘wry Street, Aldgalt*, was tin* lather of 
Ilicliard Jiieknian Shillitoe, and of Bnxiou 
SbiHito(‘, hot li wt'll-known doctors. A bust 
of Sbillit()(‘ is at Dt;vonsliire House,Bisbops- 
gu te Street. 

lie wrote: 1. Caution and AVarning,^ 
1797 and 1798. 2. ‘ An Address to Pnlers 
of this Mat ion,’ 1808, 8v(). :3. * An Address 

to Friends,’ 1820. 1. ‘ Alfei;! ioiiate Address 
I to the King and his Government,’ 18:)2. 
i T). Llounial,’ 1st and 2nd edit. London, 
18:19, 8vo; reprinted as vol. iii. of J'Aans’s 
‘ Friends’ Library,’ i*liiladel])liia, 18:39, imj). 
8 VO. Sevt*ral of liis addresses on the conti- 
nent were translated into Oerman. 

[.rourrials above meiitiuncil ; Ijih? by W. Tal- 
Iiutk, 18'>7; Smith's Catalogue, ii. 671-3; in- 
formation fi’om librarian of (.fray’s Jnn; Kobin- 
sou’s Ili-st. of Tot t(;nlia.m, ii. 254 ; Friends Biogr. 
Cat. pp. 61fi-2U; Life of William .Allen, ii. 395, 
iii. 235; Patriot. 27 duno 1836, p. 248; Hegi.s- 
Icrs, Devonshire House.] C. E. S, 
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SHIPLEY, Sill CHARLES (1755- 
ISIT)), aiul govirnoi* of (ironada, 

Wost, Indii's, was tlio son of Kiclianl Shiploy 
of Stamford, Liuooliidiiiv, and of Copt Hall, 
Luton, JL'dfordshiro, a captain of cavalry, 
by his wife Jane, daiifrhtor of Jtobert JtiuL 
yerd, of WVinrlcy, Hert fordsldrc. The latter 
was ereat-fti'^uidson aiulr(*pres('ntati\ e of Sir 
Benjamin Kudyerd [n. v.J of West. Wood- 
bay, Berkshire. Charles Sliipley was horn at 
(^opt Hall on 18 Beb. 17oO. ()n the dt‘atli 

of his mother’s only brotlun’. Captain Benja- 
min Itiulyerd of the Coldstream guards (who 
wa.s aidt‘-de-camp to Lord Stair at tln‘ battle 
of Dettingi'ii, and whose various acooinplish- 
nunits are celebrated by Smolhitt in the 
• Memoirs of a Lady of (J(uality ’ as those of 
M r.‘ II )y his mot her ])ecame soh; heiress of ! 
the families of Maddox and liudyerd,bnt,ow- | 
ing to th(‘ extravagance of his fatlu'r, (Jiarles ; 
Shipley inherited little be.sldes his podigrei*. ! 

On 1 A])ril 1771, after passing tliroiigli j 
thf» Koval Military Academy at AVoolwicli, j 
Shipley received a commission as ensign and i 
])ract itioner engineer. In t he following' year | 
lie went to Minorca. On 4 iMarch 177() he 
was promoted to be lieutenant and sub-engi- 
neer. He returned to England in 1778, and 
was stationed at Gravesend aa engineer on 
the stall’ under Colonel Debbieg, the com- 
manding royal engineer of the Chatham or 
Thames district. 

Erom 1780 to 1780 he served in the Lee- 
ward Islands, and in 1788 he again went, to 
the West Fiidies and was stationed at An- 
t igua. Early in 1792 he ret urned to England 
to be tried by court-martial for disobeilienco 
to rt!guhitIons in that he employed his own 
negroes in Antigu.a on government fortifica- 
tion work. The court sat at the Horse Guard.s 
from 20 Eel), to 1 March, found Shijdey guilty, 
and sentenced him to be suspended from rank 
and pay for twelve months, at the same time 
stating that the;^fully recognised that Ship- 
ley’s departure from regulations did not jiro- 
ceed from any corrupt or interested motive. 

On 15 Aug. 1790 Shipley was promoted 
to be (‘aptain. At the solicitation of Sir 
John \hiughan, commandor-in-chief in the 
West Indies, lie again applied to be sent 
thitlier, and embarked in November with his 
family in the government, storeship Woodley. 
After leaving l*lymouth severe storms com- 
j)elh‘d them to put int(* Gibraltar and Cadiz 
lor some weeks, and when at length they 
arrived within a few mile.s of Barbados, 
they wore captured by the French corvette 
Berdrix. The prisoners were confined in 
hiilks at Guadeloiipii, and suffered great hard- 
ships; but Shipley’s wife was set free, and 
eventually managed to extort the liberation 


' of her husbiiud from the l’'rciich rcpuhlicjui 
gi'iieral, Victor Hugues. Her fortitude was 
highly ])raiscd by the I)ul\o of (.’larciuN*, aftiM*- 
i wards \\’illiam IX', to wlmm Shipbwseiit an 
: account of his release. 

j On () .May 1795 Shipley wa.-; })romnt»‘d to 
be major in the army. In May 179<lheMMit 
home rc])orts on the defences of Martiniipie 
j and of JViiict' Kupert's Ih'ad, Heminifa. 

I On 20 Oct. he was appointed commandiug 
I royal engineer of the Windward ami Lee- 
j ward Islands. In Fehrnary 1797 he ac- 
1 compauied Sir Kal])h Ahereromhy as c(un- 
! manding royal engineer of his expialition to 
I Trinidad, when tlie Spaniards surnmdtu-t'd 
I the islaml on the 17th. He also aC(*om])anied 
j Ahereromhy as e.onmianding royal engineer, 
and torik part in the nnsuceessful attack on 
I2orto Kieo in the following month. On 
'll Sept. 1798 he was promoted to hti lit'u- 
tenant-colonel in th(3 royal engineers. 

In 1799 Shijihw was sent by Lieutenant- 
general (afterwards Sir) Tliomas Trigge in 
the Amphitritc; to examine tlu' coasts in the 
neighbourhood of the Surinam ri\er with 
a view to a hinding-plnce for a military force 
I to attack Surinam. .Trigge, in his de.<pateli 
' dated Baramarilio, 22 Ang. 179th states that 
Shijdey executed this service* with great, zeal 
and judgment. Surinam snrrenden'd on 
20 Aug., hut was soon n'taken. Sliipley also 
took jiart, during March, in the capture of 
the islands of St. lhartholomew, St. Martin, 
St. Thomas, and of Santa C’niz. On 21 and 
22 June 180.4 he commanded a detachment 
of iiifantry at the capture of St. Lucia. In 
April 1804 an exjiedition was sent under 
Brigndier-genm'al (afterwards Sir) Charles 
Green, temporarily commanding in chief in 
the Leeward Islands, against Hutch Guiana. 
Shijdey accompanied it as eoiumanding royal 
engineer,and, having landed with Lieutenant 
Arnold of the royal engineers and a small 
party, reconnoitred the defences of Surinam, 
which was again captured. Green, in hi.s 
de.spatchto Lord Camdiai, dated 14 INfay 1804, 
l*aramaribo, admitted obligations to Shipley, 
as commanding (aiginecr, ‘far beyond my 
j power to express.’ 

I On 14 July 1805 Shiphw was accordingly 
promoted colonel in the royal engine(*rs, and 
on 12 June 1800 brigadier-general to the 
forces serving in the West Ind i(‘s. In this 
year, under orders from the board of ord- 
nance, he made the circuit of the coast of 
Jamaica, and explored the interior by cross- 
ing the island in various directions with a 
view to a survey. In 1807 he accompanied 
the expedition from Barbados against the 
Danish West India islands under General 
Bowyer and Rear-admiral Sir Alexander 
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( 'ofliniMo. Tlioy JirrivfMl b^lbn' St. Tliomas 
on lM I )(*(*., M’linii Shiplry was sniit aslion* to 
(Icniaiid from t lin ^’ovcriior, \ou Sc.liolltm, the 
HiirnMnlnr of St. Tlioimis and St. .lolin, wliicdi 
(•a])it niatod next day. On ])(•(*. tlm nxpn- 
dition sail(*d for Santa Cruz, aaid Shiphyy 
Avas a^aiii smit on slioro to jn^^’ot iatt‘ torms. 
d'ln* (I’ovornor wonld ojdy ca]»itnluto if som».' 
of his oiru!(‘rs (MMild In* alloAvnd to irispoct tin; 

ships and tritn])s, and, haviuo' doiio 
this, could sat isfy his honour t hat the Hritish 
forca* Avas so stroin*’ that resistance w'onld he 
Jiopclesv;. Sliipley agreed, the inspection was 
made, and the island capit iilatetl on 25 ])oc. 

isor. 

On 22 Marcli 1S()S Shipley avus hniehted, 
ami in the same year ho sent home pro])osals 
for strenetln'nine' the d(‘lences of tlio inland 
of St. 'riioma.>. Tn .January lS()!) lie t<;ok 
])ar1 in the ex])(Mlition aeainst .Martlniipie 
und(‘r lieutenant -eciK'ral Sir (Jooree lieck- 
Avitli. He landed on .“»(). Tan. and commcmced 
ojievat ions against L’iecon fsland, in whii'h he 
A\as a‘lmiraljly sup[iorted hy ('a]>tain (aftor- 
AvardsSir)( h'orufekVK^khu rn ( T 7r2-lS5d)j <j.v.] 
of JI..M.S. l*om])e(*and his hluejackelH. TJio 
ni.e'ht aft »n‘ t he batteries ppeneil tire t ho enemy 
Av<‘r<‘ oblig'd to capitulat(‘, and Pipani Islaml 
ft'll to the- ITritish on d Id-b., to bii folloAvial 
Jiy Fort JJourbon and l''orl Koval, and on 
22) Feb. by the aa'IioIo island of Martinique. 
Shipley receiAaal tlm thanks of both hous(‘.s 
^)f parliament for Ids conduct. 

In Fehriiary 1810 he commanded the se- 
cond division of tlie army in the successful 
operations aeainst (Tiiadeloupo. I5ri<^adier- 
gvneral Harconrt, in his di*spatch of 7 Feb., 
expressed Ids iiidebtedne>s to Sliipley during 
the op(*rations, and especially in the act ion of 
.‘1 F"eh. at Ridge Kean j)air(‘, St. lAiiiis, in front 
of Kellair. 

Shi})ley was promotial to he major-general 
on 1 June 181J. On 27 Feb. I8l2 lie Avas 
ajipointed governor of the island of (Irenada, 
in snc-Ci^ssioii to Lieutenant-giuieral Frederick 
Maitland. 

After the return of Na])oleon Jlouaparto 
from Elba, a naval and military expedition, 
under Admiral Sir Fhilip Durham and Eieii- 
teiiant-general Sir James lieith[r|. y.], was 
sent to secure th(‘ J'Veneh West Imlia islands 
on liehalf of (he king f)f France, from whom 
they Jiad revolted, and in June 1815 Mar- 
tinique and Marie Galanle Avere reoccupied 
Avithout trouble. (Tuadeloupe, hoAvever, ludd 
out ibr Donapart(‘, and did not yiidd witlioiit 
Sf^vere* (igliting. The attack was made hy 
the Dritisli on 8 and 0 Aug. 1815, and Sliiji- 
ley eonnmtnded t he fii'st brigade. The enemy 
w"re dcl'eiited at all points. Negotiations 
followed, and on l6 Aug. Guadeloupe sur- 


; rendered. Roth naval and military com- 
! imindt'rs in their lespatiJies expressiMl the 
; liijihest praise of the ‘ (listinguished and in- 
ilcfatigahle tmgineer,’ Sir Gharh'S 8hi])ley. 
; Shipley receiveil, hy the command of tlu‘ 

; prince regent, a medal for Martinique Avith 
; a clas]) for Gnadt'loupe, ai’coiiqianied liy a 
I lettm* from (he Duke of ^"orli, then coin- 
^ maiidt‘r-in-chief. 

1 In July 1S15 Shipley declimnl promotion 
out of the corps of royal t‘n|jin('crs, to which 
Ik; had hclonge‘d all liis scryice, and of Avhich 
he Avas senior regimental colonel. He •[ )!*(;- 
fcrn;d to wait for Ids hat talion. J'A'(‘r (;art;less 
of personal (‘Xposnri*, excessive faiigiio at the 
attack on Guadeloupe brought on an illness 
AvhicJi ended in his deatli at his seat of 
government at Grenada on 20 Nov. l8l5. 
lie Avas Imried in the church of St. Gcorgt;\s, 
Gr<*nada, amid tlm n'gret of all classi‘s. 

Shipley marrn d at Graves('nd,iii.May 1780, 
Mary, daughter of .Tames 'Peale, by his wife 
Mary, daughter of Dr. Kalpli Dlomer, pre- 
bendary of Caiitt'vbLiry. ' Lady Shijdi'y died 
at Doulogm* (wliero she Avas assigmal a r(*si- 
dtmee by .Louis X\‘1JJ in consideration of 
her husband’s services in the Ertaich Mh'st 
Indies) on 0 Aug. 1820, and avus buried in 
the Fnglisli burial-ground tlieia'; lier remains 
Avere removed ami reintern'd in tin' eloisl(;rs 
of (’anterbury Cnlhedi'al. 'Fheir youngi'st 
daughter, IClizahetlj Cob; (d. 1828), married 
in 1809 Ilenry David Ersliine, twelfth earl of 
Diichan. 

Shi])h‘y Avas a skilful engineer and a 
tliorough soldier. Jlis adtninistration of the 
gOAernimmt of Grenada was both mild and 
just, and he conipl»‘teIy disj)elled those x>ar(y 
lemls to AV’hich small colonies are ])rone. 

A portrait was jjainted Tw JOckstein and 
engraved by Coolc. 

(WarOtliec Rccnn Is : Despatches ; Koynl I'ki- 
giiicyrs Records: London Gazette; JMernoir in 
Jenlan’s National Portrait %.T a, Ih'ry, vol. iv. 
IS.'gi; P'ield of Mars, 2 vols. 4to, 1801 ; United 
Service .lournal, 1835 ; Gent. Mag. 1780-1816, 
vols. l.-Jxxxiv. ; Uonolly Pa])ers ; Patrician, iv. 
.368-0; lOvaiis’s Cat., of Faigraved British Por- 
traits ; Debrett’s Peerage.] It. II. V. 

SHIPLEY, GFOKGIANA (d. 1800), 
arti.st . [See under 1 lAUL:-Na ylok, Fk/VNCES.] 

SHIPLEY, JONATHAN (1714-1788), 
bishop of )St. Asa])h, horn In 1714, Avas son of 
Jonathan Shipley ( d. 1719), a nal ive of Let'ds, 
wlio resided in after life at Walbrook, and 
was a citizen and st ationer of London. Tlis 
mot lier, Martha (d. 1757 ), Avas a memlier gf a 
family nainorl Davies, owtiers of Twyford 
House, jiear Winchester. The Twyf(U*d ]>rn- 
perty came to the bishop at the death, in 1 7 05; 
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ol' ]iis motlirr’s l)r()tli(‘r, ^\'^JUaIll J)jiVi(*s. a \vai‘ni oniony of Iho Anirricjm 

'William SlilpIt'V [q. a.] was tlu‘ l>islio|)'s colon it's. I’raiilxlin, in commi'iit in^’ on it, 
brother (cf. »Ia('Ks()X, >SY. (HeorycH Chun-h^ , av(‘rs that ])iihlic o])lnion coiisidc'n-d it l(» 

1 10). have been written ^in conijjliinnit to him- 

Jonatha?! was educated at. IJeadin|j:-, ami self/ and that the bishop by his hold state- 

procei'iled to St. John’s (’ollenj^, ( )\'tbrd ' luent, ‘ in lluMnen* laqu' of doiiiLj- nijod/ bad 

( 17-H ), but. mi,'crated to(./hrist (Ihurch bett)iH‘ ‘hazarded the displeasure of the court ’ and 
h(‘ graduated IbA.in IT-lo. I le contributtaj ^ ‘the ])rosj)ect of fut ur(‘ prehniueiit ’i //'er/,>-, 
{lu iMiylish piece to theOxibrd j) 0 (‘ins on th(‘. i viii. 40). In 1771, after voting- apainst the 

death of ()uei‘n Caroline, his verses beini*’ : alteration of the constitution of Massa- 

<*on>i(hn-ed the be.--fc in the A'olunie. Soon ; chiisetts, pro])(ised as a ])uni>hin« nt for tlie 
after ])roceedinp[' M.A. in 17.‘>S ho to«d\ holy [ tea-ship riots at 1 loston, Slii])le\ ]>ublished a 

orders. ll(‘ became, tutor in t he family of ; speech whiidi for some naison he had not 

(’liaides Mordauntjthirdearlof rettu-borou^di, j deliver'd. It wa.s considi'red a masti'rpieca* 
and married, about 1740, Anna Maria {d, j at. the lime. ‘1 look upon North Amt‘rica,^ 
ISO-')), the earl’s idecc, daughter of lion, j lie .said, ‘ as the oidy ^rent nursery of freemen 
(leori^e iMordaunt, and one of ()ut;en (Jaro- ; lei‘t on the face of the earth.’ In t he debat** 
limfs maids of honour. In this \ear also : of 177S, inemorabh^ for thi‘ last s])eech of 
he Avas instituted to the rectories of Sil- | ('Chatham, Shijiley voted Avit.h the Jtuke of 
eln‘st('i‘ and Sherl)oriie St. John, 1 Lampshire, ! liichmond against, the continuama* of thi‘ 
and Avas made pndieiidary o.‘‘ Winchesl«‘r by war. The policy of fjord Itockin^ham, alike 
Jb.shop Jloadly. lie accom])anied the Didve i in o])position and in oilice, had Shi])leA’s 
of I’umherlaiul as chaj)lain-^eneral of the ; Avarm sup]>ort. Wlnui pea(!t; was at huitith 
army in the cani]>Mi”n of l0)ntenoy f 1745). j in siqht, Franklin wrote to the bishop ; ‘The 
In 17T"<, Avlum h(^ i)roc.(>eded D.l). at Oxford, j caus(‘ of lilx'rty and Anuu'ica has been 
he was made cation of (’hrist. Church, but. j jrnMitly oblig'd to you. 1 hope you Avill livt^ 
retaiiK'd his pnjvious ])re term cut. s. In I7t>(l i ion|^ to seti that country ilouri.^li undm* its 
Ije becanu' dean of A\’incln‘st(‘r, and Avas in- new constitution ’ ( [f er/os, ix. L’lJi)). On his 
.s| itiitt'd to tlu‘ rectory of ('liilbolton, TIamp- ! Avay from Paris to America h'ranklin nn‘t. 
^\\\yv {ChilOoltot) 15 June), hohling* ! Mhe, ^(jod bislnqi’and his family at Port s- 

it by dispensation Avit h Sherborne and Sii- ! mouth, and gave them his miniat ure. Thn*e 
eh('st(‘r. Farly in l7(hlh(‘Avas con.secraled yeai's latm’, Avhen (Catherine Shijdey an- 
))isliop of Llaiidair, Avith Avliich the living of nounced to hint her father’s death, he replied 
lhalwas Avas united, and later in the same Avith ten(h;r .sympathy: had the ‘ coumstds 
year hoAvas translated to the .see ofSt. Asa])h. of his .sermon and speeeli Inaui attemded to, 
Tlnu’eupoii he ri'signed all ]) rev ions prefer- how much bloodshed might ha\e }i(‘en pre- 
ment.s except Ohilhollon. vented’ and ^disgrace to the nati(m avoided I’ 

The inner ln.story of his elevation to (he It is not only in regard to Aimuican inde- 
hemdi cannot lie traced. Jli.s consecration pendence that Shipley stood out in .solitary 
to one and his translation to another and far-sighted opiiosilion. Aione of the 
Avithin a single year ( 17()i)) suggest that lie bishops he declared in a. stinging .sp(‘ech 
Avas then high in faAa)ur Avith the king and (1770) for the rejieal of all the laws agaimst 
his subservient minister, the l.luke of Graf- prote.stant dis.senlers, characterising tlu‘ en- 
ton. Put in a •i.'rinon preached next year netinent.s as Ghe di.^graee of tlu' National 
before the House of Lords he endorsed Church.’ He Avould have m»(hiug to say to 
thoAvhig doctrine as to the foundation of the confession of faith which Avas ])r()po.^ed 
royal supremacy, and soon shoAved signs of as a condit ion of relaxation. It won Id turn 
(lilr<*rence with Gii.s friends and cau u the the law into a ^neAv penal hiAvit self.' 4'olera- 
respectahle minister Avho raised liini.’ He tioiiAvuisnol ju’operly aque.stion forlhechurch, 
a voAvedly joined the opposition, ^ to Avhom but. for the stat(‘. ‘And allow me to .say,’ he 
he Ava.s a perfect stranger ’( P'e/7HS*, ii. (U), added, * Avitli all re.epect to this right reverend 
owing to the king's policy toAA’ardstheAineri- bench, that avo are not the men to Avho.«e 
can colonies. In liis attitude to this quest ion, decision 1 Avoiild commit it.’ 
he Avas largely iiflluenced by a deepening In June 1 78:? Franklin expre.«.sed the hope 
frituid.^hip Avit h Ihuijnnun Fraiiklin, Avho had that Sliipley Avonld he jirnnioted, n.s Poeking- 
eiijoyed ‘ tlie SAAX‘et air of Twy ford’ as early ham aauis tlieii in poAAuu’. Horace W'alpole 
as 1771. H inchli Ih', bi.sliop of i’eterborough, deemed him the likelie.st man for Salishury 
Avas the only other nieniher of the episcopal {^Lviiers^ A’iii. 1258). But. the see Avas given 
hnueh Avho sympathised Avith his A ieAV.s. In to Shiit(‘ Barrington. On PJ ^larch 1785 
1775, Shi])ley preached before the Society CornAvallis, archlii.sliop of C’anterhury, died, 
for the Propagation of the Go.spel a sermon and the coalition ministry, Avhich Avas im- 
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iiiiiHM)!, pn-<sibly luivci rrcomnn'iidod 

Shi})l(‘y {IS primate. on llio very eve of 

its lorm.’it ion kiii”’ yiive tlw; {ir(!lihis]io]>ric 
to .^^f)uro ( WiiAXAl.ii, ii. ♦‘Uo-ltJ). 

Aeeonliiie- to laiiiily tradition, he inie-ht, 
have; b(‘en ]>riin}ite if Ik* would have aban- 
doned liis opposition to tlie war. ]iut 
Ids ehar^^es of I77<s and 17S2 render it 
hardly possible tlnit his jiromotion coidd 
liave been sjinctioned by the kin<r. ‘ Princes,’ 
Ik* says, ‘ an^ tle^ trust e(‘s, noKhe proprietors 
of their jieopb*.’ lie ph‘ads for shorter par- 
litiin* ‘Fit Sjdisfninchisement of small borouf>^hs, 

‘ sub'^^nards against tlnit oncroachiii”’ ])ower 
from whicdi n{‘ither we nor oiir fathers have 
bemi snilieiently able to secure ourselves.’ 
Shij)h‘y died on (1 Dee. 1788, at ridlbolton, 
at the a^e of seventy-eig-ht, {ind was buriiid 
at Twyfoi'd, w1k‘i-(* his monuinent, with a 
inedallion by Xollekens, still exists. 

Tin* bisho])’sson A^'illiam Davies is noticed 


brother, Dishop Joinitlnm Shipley, is sopa- 
; rately noticed. Having’ acted for soim* year.s 
. a.s a di'awing’-master at Northampton, lie 
j migrated to London about Hot), jind set 
I up a drawing-school near Fount.'dn Dourt in 
I the Stnind (at tlui east comer of Deaufort 
I Diiildings), which w^as known .lirst iis ^ Ship- 
j ley’s Acafl(*my’ and after wanls jis L\ck(‘r- 
I iminn’s ivej)f)sitory of Arts.’ The school 
1 proved highly successful, and amongShi])h'y’s 
j pu])ils wt'ia* Uiclnird (k)sway, Willijim Dai'S, 

I and h’l’ancis Wheatley. From Slii])h*y’s 
I school, moreover, germinated tlui ^ Society 
j for tin* ICncouragennmt of Arts, INlanufac- 
1 ures, and Commerce.’ Shipley proj(‘cted the 
.society in 17od, and his plan was carried into 
ellect by a few noblem(*n and gen(lt‘men, 
among them Lords Folkestone and Domiu'y, 
Di*s. Isaac Maddox and Stephen Hales, and 
Thomas Daker, the nsituralist, Avho convened 
their tii‘st public meeting at Ibiwthmeirrt 


6e[)ar?it(‘ly. 11 is I'hh'st daughter Anna Maria, : coltec-hou.se, on the north side of Henrietta 


m.'irried Sir Willijim .Tones [q. V.], the oriim- Street, on 22 March 1751. A ‘plan’ of 
t.alist, while Ceorgiama miUTied Francis i Shipley’s dt'vising was luibli.shed in 1755 in 
Hajv-Naylor [q. v.], and was mother of folio, whenj the {lims of the socitdyare statf*d, 
J ulius and of A ngustus Hare. ‘ to promote the arts, manufactures, and coni- 

Shipley mixed mainly in jFoliticnl soci(‘tv. raere.e of this kingdom by giving honorary or 
Durke was one of his intimate friends, and, pecuniary rewards, as may be best adapted 
through his daughter (xeorgiana’s genius for to the case, for the communication to the 
painting. Sir Joshua Ueynolds was another. soci(‘ty, and through the society to tin* public, 
According to a coiit(miporary eulogy, of all siudi useful inventions, di.scovm‘i(‘s, ami 
Shipley ‘was what a bisliop ouglit to be,’ im])rovement.s as tend to that purpose.’ In 
but th(i contem])or{iry id<‘al of epi.sc.o])ul duty tin*, application of science to ])nndical objiicts 
was low. Slightly improving on the example it took up gi'ound not oceujiied by tlui Doyfil 
of Ids ‘ friend and pjitrou ' Hoadly, who never Society, and soon im‘t with I'lithiisiastic 
visited his diocese of Bangor, Shipley resided siijiport. Its success prompted the inception 
about a month in the year at St. Asajih, of the Duval Acadi^my of Arts, and a ])re- 
the palace being in a poor condition (Bishop liminary exhibition of ])icture.s was held in 
Short’s manii.scripts at St. A.saph). The rest the society’s rooms in 17()0. Next year, how- 
of the year was divided between London, over, most of the nrtist.s .scoedcfl, and tluj 
Chilbolton, and Twyford. His four charges society’s pi(;fiire exhibitions dwindled and 
bi'trayed no religious fervour, but they gave died, lii 17()1 the maehiuery which gained 
dignified e.xpression to a libei’ality of poli- the premiums of the society was exhibited, 
tical sentiment which lends lus career great and the event formed the^germ of tin* in- 
lii.storical intere.st. dustrial exhibitions of modern tim(‘.s. The 

There is a portrait by Sir Jo.shua Reynolds society moved from the corner of Beaufort 
in the pos.se.ssion of .Mrs. Conway Shipley at Buildings to its pre.sent quarters in John 
Twyford, of which iht*re is a replica at Street, Adelphi, in 1774. A fre.sh start was 
.Bodrhyddan, near St. Asaph. Two copie.s made on a new career in 1817, when it ob- 
of it, made by his daughter (.b'orgiana under tained a charter and the presidency of the 
the eye of Sir Joshua Reynolds, are in the prince consort. The society took an im- 
pos.se.ssion of Mr. Augustus J. C. Hare. portnnt part in the promotion of the groat 
[Work.*^, 2 vols. 1792 ; CliFilmers'sIliogr. Diet.; internationjil exhibitions (1851 and 1882), 
Browne Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph ; Hare’s I the photographic society took its rise from 
Memorials of a Quiet Life; Spiirks’s Works of an exhibition held under its au.spices in 
Benjiimin Franklin.] IT. L. B. 1852, and it lias more recently developed an 

SHIPLEY, AVILLIAM (1714-1803), Indian section (1860), a foreign and colonial 
originator of the ‘Society of Arts,’ the son section (1874), and an applied-art section 
of Jonathan Shipley (r/. 1 749) ‘ of Walbrook, (1887). 

Middlesi'x, gent.,’ byhis wife Martha (Davies), Shipley was elected a ‘perpetual member^ 

Avas born at Maidstone, Kent, in 1714. Ills of the society in February 1765, and was 
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with a p;()kl ))iodal by tlui society 
in IToS. Ihit it is ju’cbable that he was less 
int(*resh.‘d in tlio society as its spliero gra- 
dually beeauie more teelmiiail and industrial. 
y\t any rate, In^ resigned his post as registrar 
of the soeii'ty in I7(j0, and he semns to have 
retired to Maivhstoiio about 17()H, and there, 
under tin; aus]»ices of Lord Itonim'y, to have 
founded a local institution, ‘ tin* Kentish So- 
ciety for the i’roinotion of Lsefnl Knowledge,’ 
on the liiu's of the Society (»f Arts. In I78.‘l 
the society was inslrnnn*ntal in improving 
the sanitation of .Maidstone, gaol, and so 
^'llect ually rooting out the gaol fever, wdiicli 
liad coniniil l(*d ttaribh^ ravag(*s in tlie county. 
Tn the folh)wing y<*av tlu' tJriind jury puh- 
licly lliaidvcd Shipley and Ids coadjutors for 
tlieir liuniane exertions (ef. .1. M. liessCLL, 
Ilifit. of IsSl ). Shiplc'v di(‘d at 

iMancliesler, aged <S!), on 2S l>ec. lS()3 
{J^^Krojtcfrn I SOI, i. 7S). A monument- 

was ('ivcted to bis memory in tlio nortb-xvest 
<*orn('r of All Saints’ churchyard, Maidstone. 

A tine oil ])ortrait by lOehard Cosway is in 
tlni rooms of tlu^ Society of Arts, and a por- 
t I’a i t , d ra wn a nd engraved liy Wi lliam 1 1 incks, 
was ])reii\('d to the Society’s ^Transactions’ 
(vol, iv. 178(3). 'J’here is a mezzotint hy 
JAiher of a painting hy Shipley of a man 
blowing a liglited torch. 

jlioget’s Hist, of tlio ‘Old AVatereolour’ Soc. 
i. 138, 3(}() ; Fo.stcr's AluniTii Oxon. s.v. ‘ Shipley, 
Jonathan:’ Uedgravo’s Diet, of Artists; Bryan’s 
Diet, (jf Painturs and Engravers; Thornbury 
and Watford’s Old and Now London, iii. 133; 
Wheatley and (hnniingham’s fiOndori ; Penny 
Cyelopa*dia, s v. ‘ Society ; ’ Nieliols’s Xa’t. Anooil. 

V. ‘27') ; Bowles’s Hist, of ^laidstone, 1801), 
p, 8-> ; Soe. of Art.s .lournal, 18 Ang. 1882 
(pap(u’ hy Mr. IT. B, Wlieatky).] T. 8. 

SHIPLEY, WILLIAM l)AAHES(174r, - 
182(3), dean of St. Asaph, born 5 Get. 1745, 
at Midgeham, Derkshire, was son of J)r. 
Jonathan Shi])le;f |(|. v.J, hi. shop of St. 
Asajih, and nepln^w of William Shipley 
[q. V.] lie was educated at W(*s( minster 
and Winchester successively, and matricu- 
lated 21 Dec. 1708, at Christ (8inrch, Oxford, 
where ho gi’adiiated B.A. in 1700 and M.A. 
in 1771. Though liberal-minded chnrclimen, 
both fathi'r and son were groat pluralists, 
and tlio former imniediatoly aft er being made 
bishop of St. Asaph appointed liis sou vicar - 
of Y.sgeifiog, 10 March 1770. He wa.s also : 
made v iear of Wrexham 0 IA‘b. 1771, sinecure ( 
rector of Llangwm'll April 1772, wliich he • 
exchanged first for Corweii (1774-82), and 1 
subs(‘quently for Llanarmon yn lal (1782 - < 
1820), having meanwhile been also made ] 
chancellor of the diocese in 1773 and dean ( 
of St. Asaph 27 May 1774, all of which i)re- ’ 

VOL. LIX, 


' I fermt'uts, snliject to the two exchanges men- 
i tinned, he lield until his d(‘alh. Wliile lie 
wa.s dean the fabric of tlie cat]io<lral at St. 
.'\.sa])h was repaired, the choir rohiiilt (1780), 
and a rerc<los erect «'d (Is! 10). 

Sliijiley appears to liaN t^ early inihila*d hl.s 
fa tiler’s principles of jiolitieal freedom. In 
1782 AVilliani (alt»;rwards Sir William) 
Jones |q. v. |, ]uiblisli('d a jiolitieal tivict of 
pronoum*edly lihiuail tone, tuitif IimI ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Government, in a Dialogm* hel weiai 
a ({(‘uthunan and a FarnuT.’ Sliiph'v. wlmse 
oldest sister lead long becui engaged to .Intu's 
and was marriial to liim in Ajiril 178.8, 
bronglit it to tin? noti(?e of a counlveorn- 
rniltiH? for Flint (a branch of one of the 
reforming .assneiations of the? day), who mn<Ie 
it the subject of a Note of apjirobat ion. II(‘ 
also gave in>t met ions for Iniving it trans- 
lated into Welsh (though he liad not yet 
read it liimself ), hut on In'uring 1 bat its con- 
tents might bo misinterpreted, be resolveil 
to j)roc<?ed no further in t In* bnsin^^ss. 8'lm 
tory party in the county, led by tlie slnu-ill', 
the lion. I’homas Fit/.manriee, violently at- 
tacked liim for bis abandotn‘d ju’oject at a, 
county meeting on 7 Jan. 178.8, whereujion 
Shipb?y caus«‘d a few eo])i(‘S of the tract io 
bo reprinted at AVrexbam, adding a lirief 
jirefaee in bis own deh'uce. At tin* instiga- 
tion of the slieriir the treasury having de- 
clined to ju’oseciite — Shipley was indicted at 
tin* Wrexham gr(‘a.t sessions in April 178.8 
for jniblisbing a s(‘dilioiis lilad, and the east* 
came on fovli(‘aring on I Stqit. befori? Lloyd 
Kenyon and Daiiu's Barrington. In Mfireli 
1784 it was reinov(‘d by rrrf/omri to the 
king’.s beiudi, and then remit tt‘d for trial at 
.Shrewsbury, where it waslinally In'ard bel’ort? 
Mr. Justice Buller on (> Ang. 1781. Bnller 
directed that the jury was ra(?rt?ly to find tin? 
publication and tin? truth of tbt* inmnuidoes 
as laid; whether tlie words coTist itutt*d a 
libel or not xvas for the court. Frskint*, wito 
had ajipearod for tlio dean from tin* hist, 
vigorously resisted this vi(*w, and t lit* n erdiet 
given was ' Guilty of jmblishing, but whether 
a libel or not the jury do not lind.’ 

In JMicliaelmas term Er.skim*, in an elo- 
quent .speech, argued for a new trial, whicli 
Lord Mansfield refused. Havijig down to 
this point fought the case cliietly on t lie lines 
of vindicating the rights of jnri(*s, Erskino 
now moved tlie court for arrivst- of judgment 
on tl^e ground that no jiart of the pul)lical|ion 
w-as really criminal, a view wliicli tlie (^)urt 
accepted, and the dt?an was at length' dis- 
charged from the prosecution, whii^i hiVl 
lasted nearly two years. The newsAvas re- 
ceived witli great rejfiicings, an bonfires 
were lit and houses illuminated m the dean 

I 
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procoeded first on a visit to liis fatli<jr at 
Twyford, noar Wirudu'.stor, and subsoquently 
through Slirows))ury, Wn^xliam, and llutliiii 
to Ins rosidenco near St. Asapli. 

Tlie iiitort'St Avliicli tlio trifil ovoknd, 
conplod willi tho power of Krskinti’s elo- 
(pTonco, was tiui means of somowhat tardily 
inducinn- tho lloiiso of Commons to transfer 
the decision of what is libellous from jnd^o 
to jury by Kox’s ialiel Act of 171)2 
(b'O. Ill, c. UO), a measure which completed 
the fn?edom of the ])ress in this Cf)untry. 

Shi])ley’s actions won', however, closely 
watclu'd by t he tory part y in Flintslnre for 
inaTiy years afterwards, and a vague proposal 
to rec.ommence proceedings against him is \ 
mentioned in Xovemb(.'r 171)0 in a let)(‘rad- | 
dressed to Lord Kenyon by Tliomas Pemuuit, 
who communicates some spiteful storitss of 
the dean, charging liim not only with * pro- 
fligacy,’ ‘ impndenc.e,’ and ^ incorrigibility,’ 
but. also with hreaches of t lie peace! Kenyon 
;M8S., quoted in lii/e-‘(jfO)iCH for 189o G, pp). 
4GS, 18S). 

Tluidean is said ((lont. Mag, v'ul. xcvi. pit. ii. 
p). C42 ) to have written a preface to the edition 
of his father’s works published in 1792, 
when he took occasion to vindicate tho 
bishop/s espousal of the cause of the Ame- 
rican colonists in their conflict with tho 
Jh’itish government, but tliis ]3refaco does 
not appear in the ordinary copies of the 
work. lie is also said to have assisted his 
sister in collecting the letters and other lite- 
rary remains of Sir William Jones ( Nit'iioi.s, 
Literary T/hisfrafionSj iii. loo), which Avere 
published in 1799. | 

Shipley died at his residtnice, Rodrliyddan, j 
near St. Asaph, on 7 .May 182G. He was | 
buried at Khiuldlan, Avliero there is a tablet j 
to his memory, and a life-size statue of him • 
by Ternouth, provided by public subscri])tion j 
in the diocese, at the cost of tJOG/., was also j 
pilaced in St. Asaph’s Cathedral. Jltj mar- | 
ried, 28 A]>ril 1777, Ihmelopn Yonge, elder | 
daughter and colieiress of Ellis Yonge of 
Byrn loroyn, near W'nixham (as to this 
family see FoLJ-tr, Jamits^ i. G29), and next 
of kin of Sir .Tohu Conway, last baronet of 
Bodrhyddan, Avhose maternal great-grand- 
daughter she Avas (lkrKKF>, Kvtlnrt Baronet- 
age and Landed Gentry, s.v. ^ CoiiAvay ’). She 
<Iied on 5 Xov. 1781), leaAnng issue flve sons 
and tlirt;(i daughters, the eldest son bejng 
Lieutenant-colonel William Shipley (1779- 
18 l'())^ Avliig i\r.P. for Flint boroughs from 
1^07 to 1812 (Taylof, Jlistork Notices of 
pp. 174-17G; Williams, iW. Hist 
of Wales, p. 93), Avhose son, on the death of 
tlie dean in 1820, assumed the name of Con- 
Avay, Avhich is still borne by his descendants, 


the present OAvners of Bodrhyddan. Tho 
eldest dauglitor, lYn(dope,Avas married to Dr. 
Pelham Warren |(j. a\J ; tho second, Anna 
Maria, to Colonel Charles A. Dash wood ; and 
the third, Amelia, AA^as married in April 1809 
to Ueginahl lleber [q. \^] It A\"as AvhiJe on 
a visit to his iather-iii-law that, 1 1 (‘her com- 
posed, at the old vicarage, Wrexham, his 
popular hymn ‘From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains.’ 

Tlio dean’s tliird son, Conavay SmrLFY 
(1782-1808), entered the navy in 1793, and 
in 1804, Avlieii in command of the corvette 
Ilipp)omenes, captured a French }>rivateor, 
L’ligypiienne, of much greater tonnage, lie 
Avas <;onse(juently posted, and commanded 
the Xymphe frigate in the exp)cdition to the 
Tagus under Sir Charles Ck)tton [cp v.J ll’e 
Avas killed in a cutting-out cx])edit ion on the 
Tagus in April J80S. A moniinient Avas 
erected on the rivcn'-baiik by his hdloAA’- 
oflicers (cf. GeJit. May, 1808, i, 4G7, 55o). 

(A full memoir appeared in the Gcntloman’s 
Magazine, vol. xeri. pt. ii. pp. (141 3 (cf. pt. i. 
045); SCO also Foster’s Aliiuini Oxon. 2iid sor. 
p. 3289; Willis’s Survey of St. Asaph, 2n(l ed. i. 
182 ; D. K. Thomas’s IlisI . of 8l. Asapl), pp. 200. 
244; P. B. Ironside' Bax’s Catliedral Church of 
St. Asaph, pp. 14, 50; A. N. Palmer’s Hist, of 
tho I’arish Church of WrcxhaTii, pp. 45, 57, OT- 
TO; Liftiof Reginald Ilel»oi*, by his widow, i. 254. 
I'Yr a full account of tho trial, see llovveirs State 
Trials, xxi. 847-l()4(>, and Gurney’s Verbatim 
Poports of the Arguments at Wrexham, ;uid of 
the Trial at Shrewwl)ary; Erskino’s Speeches, 
i. 137-393; Erskino May’s Const itiitional His- 
tory, 2nd ed. ii. 112.1 D- T. 

SHIPMAN, THOMAS (1032 ]G80), 
royalist poet, (‘Idcst son of ’William Ship- 
Jiian (1G03-1()5S), jui ardt'ut royalist Avith a 
small e.state in Nottiiighamaliire, by his 
•sticoud wife, Sara, daughter of alderman 
I’arker of Nottingham, Avas born at Scar- 
rington, near Newark, aiWl baptised there in 
NoA'ember 1032. Ho was ('ducatecl at Slea- 
ford .scliool and at St. .lolin’s College, (Jam- 
bridge, where be Avas admitted 1 May 1G51 
(Mayor, Beg, p. 100). 

Though a careful economist, ho Avas no 
si ranger to London life, and associatcnl Avitli 
such Avits as Deiiliam, Oldham, and Sir 
F’loetAvood Sheppard. A more intimate 
friend, the poet and pa ijiter, Thomas Flatman 
[q. V.], in an epistle jnefixod to Shipman’s 
verses, praises tho writm-’s ingenuity and his 
Avit in saAung a small estate amid ‘ tho 
calamities of the last, rebeUiou.’ During his 
‘ quiet recess ’ Shipman produced the poems 
contained in ‘ Carolina,’ some of which sug- 
gest that tho severe morals of tho round- 
heads were even less to his taste than their 
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p(ilitics. Shipman, who was a captain of 
trained bands for bis county, died at Scar- 
rin;^'ton, and was buried tliore on 15 Oct. 
IdSO. Ho married Mar^uiret, dau^diter of 
John Tralford, who brought him an estate at 
Jbilcoti! and survived him until about IGIMI 
Tlndr third soh, Williai’n, settled at Mans- 
field, and was high sboritr of Aottingliam- 
tihire in 1 7- 10. 

Shipman was tbe author of: 1. * ITonry 
the 'I'hird of bVance, stabbed by a Fryer, 
witli tlu; Fall of Guise,’ a rhymed tragedy (a 
very pedestrian ellbrt, given at the ''flieatre 
Itoyal in August 1 078, and printed, Loudon, 
1t)78, 4to). 2. ^ Carolina, or Loyal Poems’ 

( Lrjiidon, 1 08‘1, 8vo), post hnmousl ypuhlished, 
with h'lat man’s address; it contains, among 
about two hundred jK>ems, a longpioce on tlu^ 
J*(?st()ration, ^Tho Hero’ (1078), addressed 
to xMonmoiith, some grateful acbnowledg- 
ments to the writer’s good tiiend, Abraham 
Cowley, a eulogy on Ibigdale’s ‘Jlanmage,’ 

‘ The Olde-Fnglisli Gentleman,’ and many 
verses to his ^ poetical friend,’ William, third 
lord Jlyron. 

[Godfroy's Thomas Slilpiuan, 1800 (hrit'f 
rnenunr, with careful gorioalogy) ; and the ssinio 
writer's Four Nottinghainshiro Dramatists, 
ISOo ; Thorotori’s Antiquities of Nottingham- 
shiro; (lonest’s Ifist. of iStag?, i. 220; JJakcr’s 
Piiocrr. Dramatica; Jluntcr’s (4iorus Vatum 
(Acid. M8. 24192, f. 1711); Atheiuenm, 27 Maivh 
18o8: Notes and Queries, 2nd sor. vi. loO, llh 
sc'f. xi. 177, Cth ser. vii. 282 ; (Shipman’s Caro- 
lina (with manuscript iu)to)in llritish i\hi.scum.] 

T. S. 

SHIPP, JOHN (1781-1834), soldier and 
author, younger son of Thomas Shipp, a 
marine, and his wife Lmtitia, was horn at 
Saxiiiuiidham in SiiUblk in March 1 784. 1 1 is 
mother died in poor circumstances in 1789, 
his elder brother was lost at sea, and John 
became an inmato^of the parish poorlmuse ; 
he was apprenticed by the overseers to a 
neighhonring farmer, a savage taskmaster, 
from whom he was glad to escape by cnlist- 
nu.mt as a boy in the 22nd (Cheshire) regi- 
ment of foot, at Colchester, on 17 Jan. 1797. 
Through the kindness of his captain he picked 
u]) some education, and, after service in the 
Channel Islands and the Cape, sailed for India, 
where, havitig risen to be a sergeant in the 
grenadier company, he served against the 
Mahrattas under Lord* Lak (3 (see Lake, 
Gekari), first Viscount]. IFe was one of the 
stormers at the capture of Deig on 24 Pec. 
1804, and thrice led tlie forlorn hope of the 
storming column in the unsuccessful assaults 
on Bhurtpore ( J aniiary- Febr u ary 1 805). H e 
•was severely -wounded, but his daring was 
rewarded by Lord Lake with an ensigney in 
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the (»5th fool. On 10 iMarch in the same 
year he was gnzotr(*cl lieutenant in the 76th 
foot. Petuniing liome after two and a half 
yi*ars* further sru'vice, lie found liimsdf con- 
strained to sell out- on lit March 1808 in 
order to obtain a sum (about 250/.) wlnu’e- 
witb to ])ay bis debts. After a. short in- 
terval be found bimstdf in l^ondoii without 
a sbilllng, and took the resolution of again 
enlisting in the ranks. He returned to India 
as a jirivnte in the 24th light dragoons, and 
rose by 1812 to the position of rcgiimmtal 
sergeant-major. In jNIay I8l5 tlie Lari of 
Aloira [see IJ vki inus, FuAxets lUw don-, first 
Matiqiiis iiF IJastincs and second LAiir. of 
Moiiia] reap])ointe(l him to an ensigney in 
tbe 87th Prince’s own Irisli (now Poyal Irish 
fusiliers), hitidy arrived in India from Alau- 
ritius. (Shipp laid tlius performed tbe unique 
feat of twice winning a commission from the 
ranks befort? ho was thirty-two. 

(Shipp distinguished liimself greatly by his 
bravery in the second campaign of tbe 
Gboorka war, notably in a single combat 
witli one of tlu,‘ enemy’s sirdars near Mnck- 
wnnport‘. lie was on tbe st-afl (d‘ tlu! left 
division of the ‘grand army’ under the Mar- 
quis of I rustings in the Malmitla and Pin- 
daree war (181.7 -18), and was promoted 
lioulennut on 5 July 1821. He sei.uns to 
have been highly ])opular in liis regiment, for 
his gallantry in tlie field; but during 1822, 
while quartered at (Calcutta, he was inveigled 
into a series of turf speculations which proyed 
highly disastrous. Ship]) was im])rudent 
enough to relhntt in \vriting upon the he- 
havioiir of a superior ollicer in n‘gard to lliese 
transactions, and was discliargod from the 
service* by a court-martial held at Fort Wil- 
liam on 1 4 -27 July 1823. .He was, however, 
recommended to mercy, Gn consideration of 
bis past services and wounds, and tlie liigh 
character that lie had liorno as an ollicer 
and a gentleman.’ On selling out, on 3 Xov. 
1825, the Last India Compiany granled him 
a pen.sion of 50/., upon which he settled 
near Ealing in Aliddlesex. 81iipp now turned 
his hand to relating .some of hi.s tixperi- 
ences in an unpretentious volume, enl it led , 
‘Memoirs of tlie Extraordinary Military] 
Career of John Shipp’ (London, J829, 12mo;/ 
later editions, 1830, 1840, 1843, and 18!H))^ 
a successful work and a curiosity in aut^ 
biography, in which the writer Avisely i^j- 
staiiiod fn im any rt.*eri m inat ions. I’wo yeirs 
later he issuetl ‘ Flogging and its Substitivfe : 
a Voice from tlie Panks,’ in the form .hf a ' 
letter to yir Francis* Burdett, being a power- 
ful indictment of tbe detestable barparities * 
of the ‘ cat,’ which, as the author mai4itaincd, 
'flogged one devil out and fifty ^devils in.’ 
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V>iinlt‘tt sont. tlu' ^vri1er a snni of oO/., and 
Trios! of his sii<^p:'«‘Stious Iiavo Jon;^ sinct* b<'on 
adopted bv th(' iiulitarv antlioritiivs. lii ISoO 
Slii])p Avas f)lh'rod an inspt'ctorship in tlio 
Si division of nirtropolilau polico by 
Sir Cliarh's Jiowim; lio Avas si inrtly after- 
wards appr)inti‘d siijioriiitend(‘nt of tlio nif^ht 
Avateli at. Liver])ord, and in iHdd was elected 
master of t lu* Avorkiiousf" at l/iver]>ool, where 
Ire was hi^lily esleeinr'd. lie di(*d at Liver- 
pool, in easy eireninstanees, on '27 heli. IS.'U. 

Ship]) Avas twice married, and hdV a widow 
AAoth children. A Avhole-len}:>th portrait by 
AVhigeman,rt'pri‘sentint>* him haidinp^ his troop 
into tire fort of linttrass in JS17, aa’ms eu- 
praved hy lloll, and Avas reproduced for the 
‘Memoir's’ (ISIK)); another ])ortrail was en- 
graved hy W'. Fry after John Ihiehauan. 

J>i‘sides th<‘ W’orlvs numtiom'd, Slri])p ])Lib- 
lished : 1. ‘'I'he .Military lhjou,oi'th(*(.a)n(ents 
of a Soldier’s Ktta])sack,’ I K>1 , 1 :.hno. 2 . ‘'riio 
Laslern Story Teller: a Collection of Indian 
T’alr's,’ 1 <^dih i ihno. d. ^ 'file Srddit i* sFrimid,’ 
](S.‘};h lihno. 1I(‘ Avas also tire author of t.Avo 
. melodramas, ‘The Sht'phei’dess of Aranville, 
\or Katlier and 1 taught er,' and ‘The Maniac 
oftlie Fyrennees’ (lirentford, 1 ■^ihiand 1820). 

[Shipp’s Menroirs, 1890 (with excellent iirtro- 
Vliietion hy H. iVlanirers Chichester) ; Gent. Mag. 

ii. j89— 12; (reorgiaii Era, ii. 14 3; Gor- 
jTon’s lliogr. Diet. ; Eictoii’s Meutorials of Liver- 
, ' pool ; London Alonthly Itcview, exviii. 28‘k | 

T. 8. 

SHIPPARD, ALEXAXni'lU (ITU- 
1811), rr‘ar-admiral, horn 3 Alarcli 1771, 
youngest son, by his Avife, .Margaret ^Valkin- 
shuAV, of .Alexander Shifjpard, a purser in the 
navy, who Avas Avith Nelson in tire \'angiiard 
in 1708, and received a nnahil for the liattle 
of tiro Nile, enter(‘d the navy in 1780 on 
board the Irresistible, bearing the broad pen- 
nant of Sir Andrew Snape llamond. From 
1788 to 1702 lie successively served in the 
Seijrio, Tlelleroplion, ami Vengeance — all in 
the Channel. In 1 702 he Avont out to Noav- 
fouiidhxnd in tlie Assistance, and on 23 Oct. 
1793 was promoted to be lieutenant in com- 
mand of the Placeiitia tender. In 1705 and 
1700 he AA^a.s serving in the Camel storeship 
jnth (3 Alediterraneun ; in 1707 he took com- 
mand of the Monarch, and cut out ATssels off 
the Texel ; subserjuently, down to ]80J, he 
was in the Alontagu, for tlie most part in the 
Mediterranean, but afterwards in the West 
Indies, In 1801-2 he was in the Monarch 
in' the North Sea, and in 1803 commanded 
the. Admiral Mitcliell cutter attached to the 
tleetv under Lord Kedth for t he guard of the 
Narrow Seas. On 21 Aug. 1803 he landed 
Oeorgel^ Cadoudal, the Chouan chief, at 
lliv ille, l\etweeu Dieppe and Tr6port, and on 


j 10 Jan. in the following year lie landed 
j General Pieliegni at tlie same j)lace. On 
j 31 Oct. 1803, being with the advanced 
scpiadron off Boulogne, he ran inshore and 
engaged a gnu brig in charge of six sloop.>, 
.some of Avliich Avere armed ; and, after aii 
act ion of tw^o hours ntid a halY, during which 
the sipiadron Avas prevented by the contrary 
AA'ind from giving him assistance, Ik; drove 
the brig and one of the sloops on sliore. 
Consequent on Keith’s report of tliis s])irited 
affair, Shipj)ard reeeiv(‘d a SAVord of honour 
from tho patriotic I’lind at Lloyd’s, ami Avas 
promoted to the rank of coinmamler j)n 
' 3 Mareh 18()L IL* was later appointed to the 
! Hornet in the W'l.'st [mlies. In 1805 he eom- 
' mnnded the Surinam in the Alediterram'an, 

I and on 22 Jan. 1803 Avas adAumcr'd to ])ost 
j i*ank. In May 1807 he Avas appoint «!«1 to tlie 
Banlercrof 22 guns, Avhich, by Mho negli- 
! g(nice, and very cul])al)le conduct’ of the 
I li(‘utenaut of the middle watch, nTid ))y ‘ the 
! culpable neglect ^ of the master, was lost in 
' the St. Lawrence on the night of 29 Ocl. 

I 1808. It a])pear('d on the court-martial that 
. the weatlier being bitterly cohl the lieii- 
! tenant of t he Avatch, Avith the pilot’s a])i)ren- 
i tice, the midshipman, and the quart (‘rniaster, 

! went down to the guii-room to drink grog. 

I The lienteiiant AA^as dismissed the s(M'\ic(*, 

! and tlie court fontid that Shippard liadmade 
j every possible exertion to save the ship, and 
: afterwards to ])reser\’e the stores. He Avas 
i acquitted of all blame, and was shortly aft er- 
; Avards appointed to the Namur, llagship of 
: A^ict‘-admiral Thomas Wells at the Nore. 

; In 18)2 13 he commanded the Asia in the 
; North Sea. He had no further service, but 
j bccanu! rear-admiral on 28 June 18.38, n»- 
; ceived a pension for meritorious .service, and 
I di»‘d at Malta on 1 April 1811. Ship})ard 
married Jam*, daughter of Admiral Sir .lohn 
Knight, K.C.IL, and lefj^ issue. Sir Sidney 
Shi])pard, K.C.M.G., formerly administrator 
of Bechuanahind, is hi.s eldest grandson. 

Sliippard’s elder brother, William SitiP- 
PAKD (1 731-1 85(»), entered the navy on 
board the Medea in 1778. He Avas on the 
Nonsuch in the West Indies in 1782, and 
served in the battle of 9 April. In August 
1797 be AA^as at the blockade of Cadiz, under 
[jord St. Vincent, and in the snhsecpient 
battle, while in 1801 he served at the buttle 
of Copenhagen. Ke Avas advanced to post 
rank in 1840, and died Avithout issue on 
0 July 1856. 

[Information from Sir Sidney 3hippard ; Mar- 
shall’s Roy. Nav. Riogr. v. (Suppl. pt. i.) 106; 
O’liyrnc’s Nav. Riogr. Diet. p. 10G3 ; Service 
Rook in the Public Record Office ; London 
Gazette, 8 Noa\ 1803; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 
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SHIFPEN, \\' ILLTA.M (1073-1743), var- 
lituiKinlarv Jacoliite, bom in was tlio 

soc< uul son of 1 )r. W illiain )Shi])pon, and grand- 
son oC^ William SIiippt‘n,f»cnt.,’()f 8to<*Kport., 
(Jln^sLin*, who died in 16 hJ. Dr. Sliippon, llu* 
lathor, born in KJdo, ma.triculat(Ml from Kni- 
vorsit y ('olh'i^v, Oxford, as a sovvilor in KhVi, 
suhstMiueiitly became a follow of his college 
and a proctor of tlie university (KK).*)), and 
was ]»refen*cd successively to I’restbnry 
(led?), Kirkheaton (1()?0), Aldford (1(»?0), 
and finally, in h'ebruary I(J78, to the rectory of 
Slock])orl., wliere he died on Se]>t. lt)9»k 
l.lis younurr brotln'r hklward (Kkid-lTl^) 
emigrated to Boston in ItiOS. turned quaker, 
hecanie fii>h mavor of iMiihulelj)hia ( 1 701 ), 
ami died on “J Oct. 17l*J, hairing gnait woaltli 
and numeions issue, from whom the Shippen 
family in Amm*i(ai descend ((;f. lh)m:KJ)KAi; 
J>1 Cli AN.vx, Shijtpn) (irncahtipj^ Wa^hinglon, 
1S77 : Ai'iT.KTON, ('\i<-lop((‘di'ty v. 012). 

The younger AN'iHiam was educated at 
Stockport grammar u<chool under Jiog(T Dale, 
and at. Westminster, where ln‘ Avas electi‘(l j 
a fjue<‘n*s scholar in ltit<8; he matriculated | 
from 'rrinily Ckdlego, (himbridge, in 1(U)1, 
graduated B.A. in IdiJ-l, and tben entered 
1 he .Mi(hlh‘ Temjde. In 1 707 lie entered par- 
liament as member for Bramber in Sussex, 
by the intere.sf of Lord Idyraoutb, Avhose 
son, Divio Windsor, was liis brother-iji-law. 

1 J.e represented this borough until 17D3, whmi 
)ie was returned lor Saltash. In 171 1 bo was 
elected for Newton in Lancashirt', through 


I strati'gy ; Shippen frankly invoking a demo- 
I cratic sanction in ]iolilics and showing him- 
j self willing to relax rigid tory ilogmas in 
j order to giiin popular sym])atby. Simihir 
! tactics were em])h)yed iu l7dS, when Shipptui 
1 attackeil standing armies as instruments of 
j oj»pre>sinn, and ilelimdedl he torirs as j he t ruc'- 
upholdm'sof rcAobilionprineiplesin a tNjfical 
outhuivst of party rhetoric. I'kirly in 1718 
I Shippen o]ij)osed the M iitiny liill, and he nsrd 
, every oppm-t unity, with some small measnro 
! of success, to move lh(' reduction of \otcs for 
j military purjKistAN. In Deccmlau’of tliis yi'ar, 
I after oppt>sing t li»‘ rece])tion of the king’s 
I message, asking for a grant of momw to 
j provide against a Swedish invasion, lie dis- 
. cu.ssed llie king’s s])eech and the measures 
! r<‘Comnnm<led in it witli a freedom which 
j was then «‘ntirelv mjvd. I’be sjieccli, ho 
I maintaineil, was to la' tri'ated wholly as a 
concoction of tin* mini^ters. I'lie solicitor- 
general, Leehinere, moved that words in 
which he drew attention to tin; king’s igno- 
rnnei' of ‘onr language, and con.''tit iition’ be 
taken down, and Shi])]H*u bt' M*nt to tlio 
ToWf'i*. Sbip])en would not ri'tracl, and, in 
s]>ile of the attempts to sbit'ld him made by 
Walpole (now in o])])osil ion) and others, ho 
was sent, to tin; Tower liy a vote of I?**) to 
Hi (1 Dec.) Tin' intn^pidily he shoAved was 
.so popular as tf) I'Jicit tlir«;t‘ anonymous offers 
of gifts of 1, ()()()/. each, Avhich he decliTied 
Avith a])])ro])rial(' dignity. One of the wonld- 
})(? donors Ava.s 1 be Prince of Wales. Slii]>pen’s 


tile interest of IVler Degh (into Avliose family I speech Avas jirinted, and deeim'd Avortby of 
his brother had married), and lie retaiiu'd a confutation by Sti'cle in liis ‘Oiianlian.’ 
this seat for the rest of his life. lie com- SheJlield celebrated his iiu'orruptibilitv in his 
menced his i»olitical career by tAVO dreary ‘JV»em on tlie Mk'ct ion of a Pot't faMin'ab'.’ 
satires in v'crse again.st the whigs, entithid He Avas released at tin* close' of tlie session 
‘ baefion Displayed’ (in Avbich the A\diig lords (cf. (ient. Matf. 1H12, ii. 41 1). 
are portrayed under th(! names of the leaders Jleiiceforth Shijjja'ii Avas a leader of the 
in (\-i(iline’s conspiracy) and Ofoderatiou .facobite. squires in (In* honsi*, a party which 
Display’d’ (1708), both of Avhicli Avere re- Avas ridiculed with some effect in (’ihher’s 
printed ill L'V C ’ilFCtion of the Best Junglish ‘Nonjnror.’ Jlis reputation, as S(aIlllO])t^ 
Poetry’ (Dondoh, 2 vols. 17J.7, 8vo). AVheii says, groAv much more from liis couragt?, liis 
t h(‘ tory parliament mot in 1710 he Avas incornijitibility, his good humour, and fraiik- 
knoAvn as a prominent member of the ^Oc- ness of purjmse than from any snj>ei'ior elo- 
toher (.Iiil).’ In 1711 he Ava.s elected one of qiience or talent. 

the commissioners to investigate the Duke In 1720, during tlie South Sea crisis, he 
of i\rarlborough’s alleged pociilal ions, and he opposed Walpole’s nu'asure for tlie restora- 
Avarmly supportinl the Occasional Conformity tioii of public crc'dit ns too lenient ; bis plan. 
Dill and the Schism Bill, Avliile in August he said, Avas a nn^re palliative, designed to 
1714 he boldly opposed the offer of a reward evade the public d«*inand for vmigeance. He 
for the apprehensioii of the Pretender. • moved for a list of South S(‘a directors to he 

U]»oii the accession of (ieorge 1, he loyally submitted to t lie houstj, and so exa.'«p(*raled 
defended his old leader, Harley (January Craggs that he expressed readiness to give 
]71(>), and in April spoke against the Hep- any man satisfaction where and AvJien lio 
tennial Dill, .on the ground tiuit long parlia- pleased. Dy such nniiueuvrt's, though liis^ 
ineiits ^ Avo 111 d grow eitlier formidable or con- follown'ng scarcely ever exijeeded fifty, lie fre- 
temptible.’ Ills speecli Avas printed, and quently got the upper hand in debate, and 
deserves attention us marking an era in tory his co-operation Avas eagerly courted by tiu* 
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opposition. Hut his probity was host to Shippon in 1728: ^All your stuff about 
displayod in 1727 when, singlelianded, he sorviiif** lii^h church and monarchy is absurd, 
oppos(‘dth<* sett lenuuil of the civil list, urj^in^ and your principle is self-contradictory and 
its ri'diudion by 20(),(K)()/. annually, in a JHo-de-ge. For were it ])Ossiblo for your 
spe<^ch of ^r(*at fnnikncss. lie spoke of the endeavours to succeed, and to brin‘d about 
Mrequent journevinL’’s to Hanover’ and the what your frituids traitorously desire, your 
Mjotlomh'ss pit of secn‘t service;’ hut no beloved church and monariiy would he 
mem))er could be found to second Ids motion, destroyed. The event would imavoidahly 

From this t inn* Shi])p(Ui’s energy greaUy de- he popery and slavery ’ {An Epistle to W. 

dined as a loader of opj)osition, though in 8. jEsq.^ by aMemherof Parliamc}if,17'2Hy 

1728 Ik' inveighed against Admiral Hosier’s 8vo). 

exp(Mlition, and in February J7dd opposed Shi])pf‘n died in Norfolk Street, Strand, 
Walpole’s e\cis(‘ scheme as Hh\structiv(do on 1 .May 1748, and was buried on 7 May 
the liberties and the trade of the nation.’ in St. Andrew’s, Holborh. He married, 
Jlis Jacobit ism, too, was getting otiose ; and | about lOdd, a sister of bis schoolhdlow, 
win'll Lord llanTinoni came over in 1740 on ! Hertram Stole, dangbter and coheir of Sir 
a st'crel eml>assy,lie was advised thatShippeii | lliehard Stole, knt., of doemund Hall, Nort h- 
was much t(*o timid and inetfectivt'. a con- ■ umberland, serj(‘ant-al-law. AVith her lie 
spiratorto he consulted. In l)e(*ember 1741, j had a fortuntj of 70,000/. He had a private- 
when tli(' cabal against Walpole culminated i fortune of 400/. a year, upon which be mainly 
in tin' moving of an address to Heorge If to ! subsisted at his London house, wlnav luMvas 
removi* tliat minister from his presi'uct' and i fond of exercising a modc'St hc)S])italiiy to 
couns(4s, Shi])pen n in ‘xpectedly seceded from j persons of distinction. His wife, wlio had 
t!ie opposition, and was followed by thirty- a house at Kichmond, is said to hav(' hi'i'ii 
four of his ‘friends.’ 1 le explained that lu' incuralily mean and suspicious. Slie sur- 
regarded tin' motion merely as a .soln'ine for vived her husband until 22 Aug. 1747, and 
turniugoutoiieill-airoeted ministerand bring- died intestate, whereupon her ])roperty re- 
- ing in another; and siil)S''(jueutly projiosed verted to her sister, .Mrs. Dixie AVindsor. 
as an amendmont that his majesty should »Shippcn, having no issue, left what property 
be entreated not to (‘figag(* tin* kingdom in he had to dispose of to h(^ divided hctwecui 
war for the safi'tyof his fori'igii dominions, his brothers liobert and John. A rougli 
He and AValjjnle Jiad a nnitual regard. ])ortrait of Ship])(‘n was lithograplied for 
‘ Kohin and I,’ lie said, ‘are. two honest men; Harding’s ‘ B]ogra])hieal Alirronr ’ (iii. 88). 
lu' is for KingHeorge and 1 for King James, The politi<*iaii s next and eldest surviving 
but thos(i men in long cravats’ (Sandys, brother, lloiujKT Siurnux ( 107')- 17 15), was 
L’usliout, .Pul teiiey, and tlu'ir following I only sent from fStockport grammar school to Ox- 
desin? places under (dther one or the other.’ ford, where he matricuhited from Alerton Col- 
8hi]ipen was no doubt rigid in judging that lego* on 6 A])rjl 101)8. He thence graduati'd 
he would lose rather tlian gain by Walpole’s H.A. in 1008, hut. suhsequently removi'd to 
ejectif)n in tiu'ir favour. This was Sliijjpen’s Jlrasimosi', where lu^ was elected fellow. Hav- 
last promimmt n])])(iarance in the hon.s«*, whore ing act(?d ast ut or for some years and graduated 
as ‘ honest Shippen ’ (so Pope calh‘d him) he ALA. (4 July 1000), he was electecl proh'ssor 
had long been conspicuous. Though not a of music at Hresham (.k)llege on 4 Dec. 1 705, 
lirst-ratt' speaker — for he had a low voic(*, and, and bMt.S. in the followfug year. In 1710 
according to Horace AV’'ulpole, constardly | lie was elected principal of llrasonose Col- 
spoke ‘ with his glove before his mouth ’ — he j lego and cri'ated D.D. Tn the same year he 
became animated when, as w'us usual wdth married Frances (r/. 1728), daughter of 
him, Iiis speech was reaidiing the ])oiiit (<^x- | Diehard Li'gli of Lyme, and widow of Sir 
jiressed in some smart and ellective phras(') j Hilbert Clerke, knt., of Chilcote, and there- 
which he desired to enforce. 4’hough he j upon (8 Hct. 1710) resigned Ids jjrofe.ssor- 
alfecled to take orders from Dome, and j ship at Hresliam College in favour of his 
regularly corresjumded with Atterhury (on i elder brother, Edward (167 L-1 724), who was 
whose account his house in Norfolk Street | also an (.)xford man, and had graduated from 
•was searched in 1728), Shippen seems to i Drasenose AI.A. in 1608,^ind M.D. in 1690. 
have been little regarded by the real leaders Dobert Shippen’s prosmitatipn in 1716 to the 
of the Jacfibite party. He is chiefly interest- rectory of Whitecha])el elicited a tract eii- 
ing as a ])ioiieer of constitutional opposition, titled ‘The Spiritual Intruder Unmasked,’ 
The main purpose of the forlorn liopo which in deprecation of Ids ‘ high-flying ’ views, 
he led was to luirass the government. NV'^al- Thomas Hearne, though he sympathised 
])ole’s contemptuous lenity was doubtle.ss with him politically, stigmatised Shippen as 
rightly explained by the member w^ho wrote sly, w^heedling, and w-orldly; and he attri- 
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but(!s his (‘h'ctioii at J »rascnoso to the anxiety 
of the fellows to se(?uro un ignorant Iiead, who 
would not require them to put off their ha- 
bitual sloth od. Doble, iii. ]mssim). 

AVlien in London ho resided in (b)odman’s 
fields, lie was vice-ehancollor of liis uni- 
versity and, dyiiie' in 17 lo, was 

buried in the chapel at lirasenose, where he 
is coinmeiiiorated by an (‘])i(nph (by Dr. 
Frewin) and a bust (cf. AVaku, Orcshani 
p. 234; Ciiat.MJJrs, Jlisf. of the 
Vine, (f O.vftn’dj i. ^oo). William's young’ost 
brother, John, became a S])anisli merchant, 
was bhi^lish consul at IJshoii 1710-2(1, 
di(‘d unmarried, and was ])uried at St. An- 
drew’s, Hoi horn, on 24 Sept. 1717. 

fKiU’wakcr's Last Chcsliirc, i. 3tM,41(); Or- 
rnorod’s C’lu'shirc, vol. iii.; lleyor’s tiiuien Anne, 

1 735, p]i. 5li0, G3I ; Wt^ut worth’s Diary, pp. 457, 
530 ; Lady Cowpor’s Diary, p. IdO; llervoys 
Memoirs of (jlet»r;lo Jl, i. 127; Swift’s Works, 
iii. 12S; ro})o’s Work‘<, od. Klwin and Court, 
hope, ii. ‘417, iii. 293, 312, 10(3; Oldmixon’s 
History, vol. iii, puissifu ; Tindars (Jontinnation 
of Jtajiin ; Pointer's (’hronol<»^. Hist. iii. 1111 ; 
Parliamentary llistniy, vols. vii.-xi.; Alter- 
hury’s Memoirs and Correspondence ;Warhurn)ii’s 
H. \Val})olo and his (.Mmtomporaries, i. 301 sip ; 
Coxe's Memoirs of Wal polo, 1S08, vol. iii. passim; 
Coxo’s Marlborough, v<4. iii.; St:anhope’.s Hi.sl. 
of Pnpdand, i. 127), 207, ii. 123, 130, iii. 30, 72, 
05, 11 1; Cook’s Hist, of Parly, vol. ii. p>Mssim; 
Torrens’s llisl. of Cal)!m*ts, i. 1. '5(3-74, 307 ; Geor- 
p:ian Lra, i. 533; Welch’s Alumni AVcstinon. 
p. 220; Hist. Pegister, 1720. Chron. Diary, p.47; 
JS'iclujls's Literary Anecdotes, i. 293 ; Gent. Mag. 
1745 p. CM, 1747 p. 300; Notes and Queries, 5fli 
ser. xi. 247,416,439; Addit. MS. 0104, ff. 180-7; 
Noble’s Hiogr. Hist, of England, 1806, iii. 213.] 

T. S. 

SHIPTON, Motuee, reputed pro])lu*tess, 
is, in all likelihood, ii wliolly mytliical per- 
sonage. No refeiVTicfi to her of earlier date 
than 1 (341 is extant . In that, year i here w;is 
published an anonymous tract entitled * The 
Pro])hecie of Alotiier Shipton in tlie Hnigne 
of King Henry 8th, foretelling the death of 
(Virdinall Wolsey, the Lord P(‘rcy, and 
others, as also what sliould happen in insuing 
Times ’ (London, 4to). According to this 
doubtful authority, AVolsey, after his nomi- 
nation to the archbishopric of York, learnt 
that. ‘Alothor Shijjtou’ had prophesied timt 
he should never visit the cit y of York, and 
in consequence sent throe friends, the Duke 
of Suffolk, Lords Percy and Darcy, to 
thrcatmi her with punislmient unless she re- 
canted her prophecy. Hut the old woman 
stood firm, hospitably entertained tlio en- 
voys, and at trieir invitation for(‘told in 
somewhat raysteriou.s phraseology their own 
future fortunes and many events that were 
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to befall the kingdom. Most of her predic- 
tions related to the city of York and its 
neigh])ourliood, hut some t)f them wore in- 
terpreted tn mean tlie aj>proach of tlu' civil 
wars, and oiu' to foretell live tin* of London 
ill 1 ()()(). Thestt)ryof Wolsey’s rtdnl ions with 
^iMotlier SJiipfoii’ is iiiicoulinni'd ]>y con- 
temporary evidence. The ])aniphl(‘t, wliieh 
bore on the title-page nii alleged ])orlrait of 
the ])roplietess, was probably conipih'd in 
York, aiul may luive embodied Sf)ino local 
traditions ri'specling a reputed witc.b named 
Shipton. Hut lal.tu* local liistorians, while 
noticing her widespread reputation, adduce 
no corroborative tt'stimoiiy Jromlocal sources 
(cf. Deaice, Ehorf/tin/iy p. 450; IJaroeove, 
A'mrreshojvf/ffh ; and Queries^ 1th scr. 

ii. 83-4). In all csseutlals the narrative of 
H341 was doubtless a fiction to which cur- 
rent political exciltfimuit and some plausi- 
bility of invention hnO. interest. It at once 
acbiev(.*d a large circulation, and the original 
edition })ccaiiie rar(‘. Mr. K. W. AsJibee 
issiuul a facsimile reprint in 18(>t>,and ( Miarles 
llindiey included it. in his ‘Miscellanea 
Anti(jua Antrlicana ’ ( 1871, 8vo). Imitations 
were from tin* (ir-t numerous. One traod, of 
which only the title survives, sup])Iied 
Tnu* (kippy of iMother Shipton’s ],,ast Pro- 
])hesies: as they were takmi from one Joane 
Waller in 1025, who diediuAlarch last 1(311, 
being 91 yeanjs of age, of whom AJ other 
Shipton had “ prophesied tlmt she would live 
tohoarof Wars within t Ids Kingdom hut not 
to see them”’ (1011, 4to). Alet(‘orologieal 
])redicti()ns of ‘Alolher Shipton’ also mul- 
tiplied. AVilliam 1 Ally [q. v. J, the ast rologer, 
in ‘ A (bllection of Anciemt and Aloderii 
Prophesies’ (10 15), quoted eighteen pro- 
phecies which liad already been ifhmtified 
with ^ AlotherShipton’s ’ sliadowv name, and 
showed tliat sixteam had been duly fulfilled, 
while the fulfilment of the nmiaining two 
was confidently anticipated. All ranks of 
society admitted the ])ro])hetess’s foresight. 
Pepys relates that when IViiicc HupcTt 
heard, while sailing up the ’J'hanu's, on 

20 Oct. 1000, of tlie outbreak of tlie fire of 
London, * all he said wa.s, now Shij)to7i’s 
prophecy was out ’ (i’ErTs, Diari/^o.d. W heat- 
l(jy, vi. iiO). 

Hichard Head [q.v.] is responsihh^ for a 
further extension of ‘Alntla^r Shi])ton’s ’ 
fame. In lOG? he published wbat ])urported 
to be a full account of h(*r ‘ JJfe and Death.’ 
Jlo represented her as the daughter of the 
devil. According to Head, her hideous 
aspect and power of prophesying disaster, 
of which lie invented numerous instances, 
fully attested her paternity. Head’s ima- 
ginary biography, which was often repub- 
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lislied, find Avas ro.])riiili‘(l by balwin l\?aTsoii the prophetess in a chariot drawn by a rein- 
in 1S71, \va^ furl her developed in an anony- deer is en^rav<‘d in tlie * Wutulerful Mapi- 
mous ‘Stranue and \Vond*‘rfnl History of zine/ 17l).S (vol. ii.) A tine niotli (/'w/eZ/VZ/Vz 
.Molber Sln])lon’ ( I.ondiin, lOSlbdlu). It was J/Z) has been popularly called tlu^ ‘31olher 
there ^|•al«•d tliat she was horn in .Inly i bs8, iShipton’ moth, fro in the rescmhlaiice of tin* 
ne;ir K nun -shorn null, and was bajitised by mar lis on its win^^s to an old woman’s proiiJe 
the ablx.t of llevr-rley as Trsula Sonlliiel; with lioolnal nose and upt nrnvd eliiii. 
at tw(*nly-fonr sin* married 'Foby Shipton, a ■[ Authorities died in text ; ]\h>thef Shipton’s 
(airpenter of Sklplon, and, after enjoyinpf a and Nixon’s PniphedtiS, with an iiitroduel ion by 
wide repiit at i^ni as a in-eromaiicer and ]u*o- j •S. Jlaker, London, 17t>7; Harrison’s Aluthop 
phetess,died attMiftoii inlodj. Anundated ! Shiptoii Investigated, ISSl ; Notes and (Queries, 
play of th(‘ period hv Idiomas Thomson, ; Alother Shipton, AUuieln-ster, 

called ‘Mother Shipton Inn* Life,’ assigned ! ^ Journal of Lritish Areha-ologieal As>oc. 

to her those rtdatlons wltli tlie devil with ' '>118 ; Has^litt s Handbook.] k-. L. 

which earli(*r writers credited Inn* mot Inn*, j SHIPTON, JOHN (1()80-174S), surgeon, 
but tlie drama! i.vt eked out his comedy by | son of James Shipton, a druggist, living in 
thefts from Alassinger's H’ity Aludam ’\‘uid ' Hatton Garden, was a])prentici‘d on 13 Feb. 
Aliddlrton's ‘(’haste. Alaid of (dieapside ; ’ it j S‘-Ven years to AVilliam Pleahill, 

was acted for nine* days, apjjarentlv in KidS. i l>aying llOZ. He si'i'vej Inks time and was 
In Hid!) tlie editor of •Vragnir-ntaProphetica, [ <hily admitted to the frei'dom of tin* Harber- 
nr the Ihunains of (ieorge W'iilier,’ wrote Surgeons’ Com])any on 7 Alareli 170:L He 
with contempt ofdAIother Shipton’s ’ assunal served the olUce of steward of anatomy in 
reputation. St eele, in tin* ‘ Spectator,’ No. 17, 1704, and on 1 June l7;H he was limal 

described the old woman who was the chief rather than serve as sti'ward of the ladies’ 
toast of his imaginary MVIv ( ’lab ’ ns Ghe least. lie was elected an examiner in the 
\ery conMter]>art of ATother Sliipton.' company on 27 Aug. 17;U, and on 17 Ang. 

Innunn'rabh* cha]>books, chiellv ])ublished 17:18 he became a memlxT of its court of 
in tluMunth of Fngland, have since repeated assistants. He then paid a line of dOZ. to 
‘Alolher Sliijiton’s’ pro])h(‘ei(‘s in various avoid serving the olliees of warden and mas- 
forms, and ‘ Alother Shijiton’s Fort une-telling to which he wmidd have been ehxdc-d in 
Hook’ still maintain.s its authoritv with the due course, lie lived for many years in 
credulous. In 18d2 Ghavles IJ'indh'y re- Brooke Street, Holhorn, wdierc }u^ enj<\yed 
printed in a garbled version the 1(187 edition a lucrative practice. He was called into 
of Head’s life, and introdu(*ed some verses consultation by .Tohn Ihinby (170;M77:l) 
the composition of which he referred to | ( 4 - Caroline, the qiuMui of Oeia-ge IJ, 
144S, foretelling the iiuenlion of the steam- I '''as mortally ill of a strangulated hernia, 
engine and tlie electric l(‘h‘graph, and the He side^l in tliis consultation wdih Hanhy 
end of the w'orld in 18S1. 4'hese versi's against Jhisier, wlio w^as in favour of an 
attracted wdde attention, but in 187.4 Hind- immediate operation. Lord lliTvey says of 
ley confessed to having forged them {Xoles ‘i^at he was ^ one of tlie most eminent 

(Old Jth ser, xi. do.")). and able of the wliole ])roh‘ssion.’ He die<l 

Besides theso-calhid portraits — ofahideons Sept. 17-18. 

ohl woman — wdiiclitigure intheseventc*enth- [Heconls preserved at the Tkirbers’ Hall by 

century tracts and in the later adaptations, I the kind permission of the ^iiasU^r, Air. Sidriry 
many otlier .spurious memorials of ‘ Mother I A oiing. F.8. A. ; Lord Hervey’s Alenioirs, 1818, 
iShipton ’ art^ extant. A sculptured stone, | 

wdiicb w’as long supposed to mark her grave I SHIPTON, AVILTHAAI JOoO), poet, 
at a spot between (!lifl.on and Skipl on, j perhaps identical witli William Shipton of 
Yorkshire, is really a mutilated eifigy of a j Alagdalene College, Cambridge, who gradii- 
kniglit in armour, doubtless taken from a ated B.A. in KIGO and ALA. in 1()()4, was 
tomb in I he neighbouring St. Alary’-s Abbey j the aiit hor of a eolleetion of poetry and prose 
it is nowHn the museum of the York.shire pnhlished by Charles Tyns, at the sign of the 
Philosophical Society at A'ork. Another Three Bibles, London j'lridge, in 1(150, under 
.stone called ^ Old Alollier Shipton’.s tomb,' the title of H)ia : a pgem ’*( Brit. Alns.) The 
whicli .stands on the high road at AVillitoii, introductory portion extend.s to thirty ]>ages, 
near the mansion of Orchard AV'yndham in comjirising "a dedication ‘ to the Truly Nohle^ 
Somersfd, has been ])roved to be a modern Ed ward Trotter Esquire, 'and commendatory 
copy of a Homan tablet w hich was iigured versos by LIo. Cookiq Gent., Aiilie Clar.,’ and 
ill (cordon's ‘ Itinerariiim Septentrionalo’ by Kichard Shipton. Besides a. scries of 
(Wilt, TAM Gkotiok, 0/d Mot/tor Shipton's poera.s in praise of bis mistres.s J)ia, the 
Tombj Bristol, 187JI), A fanciful picture of volume contains elegies on Thomas Shipton 
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(ns’^Ik) was drowned), on l.ord Shtdlield, and 
pooins on ‘ (ninpowder Treason,* and on lio- 
btTt WilMoi fa nott;d musician), and a prose 
essay entitl'd ‘ Cupid made to see and Love 
2 nad(‘ lov(dy.’ Ifis poems are. full of extra- 
vagant and complex niota])liors, and his 
])ros(‘ is even more fantastic. 

1 ()t)rs('r\s Colloctanoa, v. 237 ; Lowndes's Bihl. 
]\raiuial, iv, 2384; Hunter’s ChnrusVatnm (Add, 
MS. 21.1S<S), ii. 366; Grad. Cant. 16.59-1823, 
p. 419.] K. I. C. 

SHIllBURN', ROBLIJT (14 40 Mo.Wi), 
hislio]) of (dii Chester. [See SjfKunoRXE.J 

SHIRLEY or SHERLEY, Snt AX- 
T 1 ] ( )X Y ( 1 oOr)--! Orio !-), a ml)assador t o Persia, 
hotai in loGo, was second sou of Sir Thomas 
Sliirley tlie elder (1542 -1()12) of Wiston in 
Sussex, and wa.s brothiu* of Sir Thomas Shir- 
ley [(j. V. I and of I lohert Shirley ( q. v.] Matri- 
culating from Hart. .Hall, Oxford, in 1570, ! 
Anthony graduated R.A, in Lj 81, and in ! 
TS()V(uuher of th(‘ same year Avas <.‘l(‘Ctod pro- | 
hationer-hdlow of All Souls’ College; ht‘was j 
akinsinan, through his moth«‘r, of Archhisho]) ! 
Chichele, the founder. ‘ Having acquired,’ he 
Avrote, ‘those l(*arnitigs Avhieh Avere Ht for a 
gentleman’s ornament,’ lie soon left the uni- 
A'ersity in order to migage in military servic(‘. 
Th(‘ college granted him lea\'e of absence. He 
toolv part in the Avars in the Loav Countries, 
under L’ohert Dudh^y, carl of LeicesL'r, in 
15S(j, and avhs juvsent at the skirmish near 
Zut])hen in Avhich Sir Philip Sidmw Avas 
fatally wounded. In August 1511] he joined 
the hhirl of Ji]ssox in his expedition to Nor- 
mandy in support of Henry of Navarre, and 
became an enthusiastic disciple of his coni- 
inaiider, the lOarl of Essex. He Glesired ’ (ho 
Avrote) to make the earl Mlie pattern of his 
civil life, and from him to draw a worthy 1 
mo(hd of all his actions.’ Essex readily ac- j 
ce])te(l his homagti. Henry IV’' was likewise j 
so AV(dl satisfied witli hia services that he i 
conferred upon liim the knighthood of the : 
order of St. Michael. On returning to Eng- j 
laud early in loOMtlie news of his acceptance j 
o f 1 1 1 i s h ( )nou r, av i tho u 1 1 1 ic qi i o(m’s perm i ss i on , 
exci t ed her Avratli . He Avas imprisoned in the j 
Elect and rigorously examined hy Chief-j nst ice \ 
Puckering and l,.ord Huckliurst, but avus re- 
leased on retiring from the order. He Avas, 
however, commoiil y kiioAvn thenceforth by the 
tit le of Sir Anthony. Soon afterwards he mar- 
ried Frances, daughter of Sir John Vernon 
of Iloduet, Shropsliire, by Elizabetli, sister 
of VV alter Devereux, first earl of Essex, Slie 
was thus first cousin of the ICarl of Essex, 
Sir Anthony’s patron. The union proved 
unhappy. * Lea by the strange fortune of 
his marriago to undertake any course that ' 


might oc(!upv his mind from thinking on her 
vaine.st AA’ords,’ In' organised, during 45115, 
with the aid of E.s<ex and liis father, a hiie- 
eaneoring (‘xpi'dit ion. He intemh'd to attack 
the Port ugliest* s(‘( ( leimuit oil the island of 
Sao 'i'homc, in the (ndf of Huinca. about 
three hinidml miles south of tin* moiilb of 
tin* Niger. After much delay, ehiellv o(!ea- 
sioned by Essex’s iinwillingni'ss or inability 
to ]>roeure for Shirh*y as Avidi^ poAAn'rs as he 
desired, the ex])edition, consist iiig of six ships, 
left l*i\ moul b on 21 May loDfl. After water- 
ing at the Canary Isles, Shirley passed soutli 
to thet.lape X'erde Ish's, Avhere he seized the 
town of Santiago and Indd it for ‘two days 
and nights Avith tAvo hundred and eighty men, 
AA4n*reof eiglily were Avounded in tlie service 
against three* thousand Portugals.’ A fcAv 
* days AVi‘res])enl in the neigJibonring volcanic 
island of h’ogo, hut Shirley thereiqion aban- 
(huK'd the journey to Sao Theme, and, cross- 
ing the Atlantic, made for tlu' island of l.lomi- 
nica, where ‘('xci'llent liot baths rt*freshcd 
his mi'n.’ 4’hence lie moved sontli to the 
island of Margarita, olf Wnczuehi, and, pass- 
ing along the coast, reached the litth^ island 
of Santa .Marta, near the month of tin; Mag- 
dalena in (’olnmliia. TIutc one of Ids ships 
forsook him. Turning north, he landeil in 
Jamaica on 21) Jan. LV.lti-?, mariJicd six 
mihis inlaml Avithout. resistance, and was 
much im])ress«.‘d by the fertility of the island. 
Sailing north again, he intended to put. in 
at Newfoundland and thence to maki* for the 
Straits of Magidhui and return hy way of the 
Pacific and Indian Oceans. Hut at Havana, 
on lo May 151)7, his (‘ompanitins mutinied, 
and om; ship alone remainiMl to liim. After 
sulleriiig many hardships lie reached New- 
foundland on 15 June, and arrived in London 
next month. Hakluyt ]mhlished in his ‘ \’oy- 
ages and J.)i.scoveri(?s ’(1511S) ‘ A True IJelation 
of the Voyage undertak»‘u by Sir .\ntlionv 
Sherley, Knt., in anno 1511(5, iiiti'uded for the 
Isle of San Tome, but ])erformcd to St. Jage^ 
Dominica, Marguerita, along the coast of 
Tierra lirma, to tho Ish^ of Jamaica, the Pay 
of the Homlurap, ilO League.s up Rio Hnlee, 
and homeAvardo by NeAvfonndland, Avith the 
memorable exployles utchieved in all tliis 
voyage.’ 

Shirley came ‘home alive hut poor,’ Avroto 
Sir Ivobert Cecil. His pa.ssion for adventure 
AA^s uriexliansted, and he eagerly accepted 
the invitation of the Earl of E.ssex to accom- 
pany him on the ‘ Islands A'oyagc’ during the 
summer of 15117. He returmal Avith the fleet 
at the end of October 1507, after much fruit- 
less cruising. Craving more remunerative 
occupation, lie accejited in the winter of 
1598 -9 Essex’s invitation to conduct a small 
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c()m]Miiiy of volunUM^rs to Fomira 

to assist Don (A'sare tiro late dulce’s 

iilo^itimato son, in an altenij)t to possess 
liiiiLself of tl»o (liifljy to wliicli tlio po])e 
laid claim. Sliirlcy ,1'in^laiid with his 
l)n)t her iJoliort and some t went y-livo gent]»> 
meii adventurers, and iK'ver returned. On 
reaching Wnii'e, lio learnt that tho dispute 
resjiect.ing Ferrara had heen setthal ]>y Don 
CV'saro’s submission to the po]j(‘. Shirley 
reporti'd to Fsstw the posture of affairs, and, 
according to Ids own narrativi', received in- 
structions to make, liis way to Ih'rsia with the 
twofold object of ])ersuading th(‘ P(U‘sian king 
to ally liimsi'lf witli the ( •hristian ])rincos of 
Furojie again.st. the Turks, and to promote 
<‘.omni(‘rciaI int(*rcourse betwemi Ihiglaiid and 
tin' east. The enterprise was without oflicial 
Vianet iou. I'lie Ihiglish go\ (‘riiment wtuv not 
consnlttsl, and tli(‘y viewed Ids ndssion Avith 
suspicion. NVlieii Shirley sul)S(‘f|uent U’ sought 
])erndssion to return to Ihiglaud, it was 
p.‘reni])toriIy refusial, and Kiiglish ambas- 
sadors abroad Avore warned to repudiate his 
jM’etensi«>iis. I 

Shirley and Ids brother Tlobi'rt left Venice 
Avitli their twenty-five .Fnglish followers on 
lid May lo9d. At Constantinople Shirley 
raised four hundred ])ound.s from the ICnglish 
nnu’cliants, and at Alef»[)o live hundred 
])onnds, ^ wherewith lie charged Mssex by 
hills’ (ClTtMIlEKI.ATN, fjr/frr.s' lemj). IjUz., 
(iarnden Soc. ) l^'roin .Aleppo be proceeded 
down the h]u]dirates to Ihdiylon, and, pass- | 
ing into Persia to Fspaliaii liy way of Kom, i 
met the shah Ahlias the (Ireat at Knzveen. | 
'i’lie two favourite Avive.s of Shah Abbas Avere | 
Christians, and they ])rocure<l for Shirley a ; 
A-ery promising reception, lie won, too, the i 
regard of Aly-\erd iteg, tlie chief of the ; 
army, arid the rank of mirzu, or prinee, aa'us i 
conferred ujuni him. A lirinan aaois issued j 
to him, granting for (*ver to all Chri.stian j 
merchants freedom from customs, religious | 
liberty, and tin,* right to trade in all part.s of i 
the shah’s domiiiion.s, hut no immediate I 
advantage Avas taken of the concession (cf. j 
( ’ur;jon, Persia, ii. ♦VkS). After li\o months^ 
slay in thccoiiiil rv,theshahacce])ted Shirley’s 
offer to return to Kurojin as his envoy and 
invite tlio princes to ally tliemselves Avith 
Ihu-sia against tho Turks. A six months’ 
journey, two month-s ofAvhiidi Avere spent 
on the (’aspian Sea, brought him and a Per- 
sian nobleman, with six or seven other at- 
te*ndants, to Moscow. Dnt the tsar, Boris 
( lodiinoAv, treated him Avith contempt, and 
the Persian nobleman openly quarrelled 
with him as to their r(?spectivo prec<*dence. 
fhirly in KiOO he took ship at St. Archangel 
for Stettin. At Prague he was hospitably 


received in the autumn of 1600 by the 
Bmperor Kudolf II, Avhoso offers of titles 
of honour he declined. In April 1001 be 
arrived at Dome, having visited Xureinberg, 
Augsburg, Munich, Innsbruck, and Trent 
on the Avay. h’requent displays of zeal for 
liomau Catholicism secured Irm a gor)d re- 
ception at t he A^aticaii. But he oiitstay(aI 
his Avelcome. His a]ipeals for piunnission to 
revisit England were ignored, and, retiring 
to Venice in Alarch 1602, he opened a corre- 
spondence wdlli the Idng of Spain and his 
ministers. 

The lOnglish government, Avhose foreign 
agents inanag<*d to intercept many of his 
1 letters, deemed his jn’oceediiigs dangerous and 
j treasonable. jVl the same time heAvas hope- 
lesslyinvolved in])e(‘nniary dithcuUies. Early 
in A])ril 1600 ho Avas arrested by order of tlit) 
Ven(‘t ia n signory, citherns an insolvent debtor 
or as a cons])irator against a friendly ])owor, 
and h(^ Avas interned Mn a certain ohscurtj 
island near unto Scio.' (.)n the accession of 
.James I his aj)poals to the English 
mont Avere considered more favourably. 
Owing to their representations ho a])]K*ars 
to have been reh^ased, and on 8 Feb. l(>0d-I 
lie Avas granted a license from the lOnglisli 
goA’ernmont Oo remain h(*yond the sea some 
tiuu* longer.’ Tin* curious document recom- 
mended him to the consideration of * the 
princes and strangers by Avhom be miglit 
pass.’ In order to, inqu'ove his positioii at 
home he commmucut(*d to Sir Robert Cecil, 
AA'hile si ill at Venice, details of allegc'd plots 
that AV(;re ladng hatclual abroad against tho 
English governineut, and Avrote him des- 
])atches on the alfairs of Persia. 

In th(^ spring of itlOo lie removed toPrngue, 
and, after some negotiation with tho Fm])eror 
Rudolf II, Avas em])loyed by the imperial 
government on a mission to .Morocco. The 
journey see>ms to have b(‘<‘n undertaken 
Avith a view to a general ft*.poi;t on the state 
of the country (cf. A .. . disconrse of Malejj 
ITamefs risinf/ to the three Kingdomes of 
Morueoos, Fes, and IS as . . . The Adventures 
of ISir A. S. . , , in those countries, by Ro. (J., 
Ijondon, 1609, Ito). After four months’ stay 
at Sali, he was rectuved at Morocco in great 
state, and remained there five months. He 
advised the king on domestic politics, and 
urged an ex])edition against the Turks in 
Algiers and Tunis. He advanced money for 
tile release of some Portuguese prisoners, and 
on leaving the country in the autumn of 
1606 he sailed Avitli his Portuguese prot eg6s 
to Lisbon, Avhere ho .sought to reimburse 
himself for the money he had laid out on 
their ran.som. On 7 Sept. 1006 he wrote to 
Lord Salisbury of his recent adventures. 
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Unable, liowover, I 0 recover at Lisbon any 
money, lie made' Lis way to the Sjianish court 
at Madrid. There ho was lield ‘ in oTi'at 
reputation and credit.’ lie was promised 
admission to the order of San lago, and a 
I’oriniil commission was given to him ns 
general or admiral of an ^ armado ’ destined 
to attack the Turks and Moors in the Levant, 
and to liampor the Dutch trade there. In 
pursuit of tins projc'ct, Shirley, in July 1007, 
arrived at Naples, wIkm-c' he was admitted to 
the council of state and war: hut he found 
time to ])ay a brief visit at Prague to the 
Lmjieror Kudolf, who created him a count of 
th() empire after he had recounted his expe- 
riences in ^Morocco. In the spring of lOOS 
he visited various towns of Italy, collecting 
stores in his capacity ot Didmlral of the 
Levant seas,’ and on la'turning to .Madrid 
was grarite<t hy tlie king fifteen tlionsand 
ducats ‘towards liis charge ’ as a murk of 
a])])ro\al of jiis activity. In I GOO Shirley set 
out from Sicily in command of a fleet for an 
attack on the Tnrhs and Moors in the Medi- 
tm'raiiean, but the only practical outtiome of 
his oslimtatious prejiarations, wliich w«*re 
rt'gardi'd with ontsjioken suspicion by ICnglish 
o))serv(‘rs, was a futile descent on the islaml 
of Milylene. 11 is failure was followed l>y 
his dismissal from his command, and he 
never recov(*rcd the blow. 

(Completely discredited, aiul in direst 
]K»V('vty, h(^ nnnle his way in Kill from 
.Na])les to ^laclrid, where he met and ({iinr- 
relled Avilli his brothfjr Doheit. In ])ity of 
his misfortunes, the king of Spain allowed 
liini a pension of tliree tlionsand ducats a 
year; hut the greater portion was allot l(‘d to 
tlio payment of his heavy debts, and the 
re.siduo barely kept him from starving. He 
tried to ingratiate himself with the jt‘suits, 
an<l sank to concocting im])racticahle plots 
against his emnnies. Xu lOlJ ho begun to 
coin])ile, and in JOiO lie contrived to pulilisli 
in Ijondon, a tedious account of his early 
adventures in Persia. In 1019 Sir Francis 
(C'ottington, the English ambassador at Ma- 
drid, re])orted of Sir Anthony : ‘ The poor 
man (.‘omes sometimes to my house, and is 
as full of vanity as evt'r lie was, making 
himself believe that he shall one day he a 
great prince, when for the pn?sent lie wants 
shoes to wear.’ lie remained at Madrid in 
beggary till his death, lie sometimes called 
himself the Conde do Lcste, and was con- 
stantly obtruding new and impracticable 
projects on the notice of the council of state. 
Wadsworth, in his ‘ English and Spanish 
Pilgrim,’ 1625, stated that among the English 
fugitives at the court of Spain ‘the first and j 
foremost was Sir Anthony Sherley, who ! 


stiles himself Earl of the .sacrod Koman 
Empire, and liathfrom liis (catholic Majesty 
a pension of 2,000 ducats jier auuum, all of 
which in respect of his prodigality is as niiicli 
as notliing. Tliis Sir Anthony Slierley is a 
great plotter and projector in inattt'rs of 
htate, and undertakes by si‘a strataginns, to 
invade ami ruinate his own country, a just 
treat I'^o of whose, actions would tain* ii]) a 
whole volume.’ lie died after 1 000 . lie 
left no issue. 

Shirley ])ahlislied in 1013: 1. ‘Sir An- 
thony Sherley: his Ihdatiou of his Travtds 
into I’ersia, tin* Dangers and Distr(‘s,ses wliich 
htd'el him in his Passage . . . his magnih- 
cont IhitoriainiiHUil in Persia, his honour- 
able Imjiloynient tln'n* h(‘n(‘e ns Aniha.ss:i- 
dour to the 1‘rinces of C’liristendome, the 
cause of his disii])pointinent lluTcin, with 
his Advict* to liis brother, Sir liobcu’t 
Sherh‘y'; also a true relation of the griait 
Magnilieence . . . of Abas, now King of 
Persia,’ London, 1013. It is a dull book, 
aboiimling in va]»id moralising. TIkj origi- 
nal niamis(*ript is in the Hodleiun Library 
( Ashinole H29). A I hitch translation a])pears 
in P. vail tier Au’s‘ Xaaukeurige N'ersameling 
der . . . Zee- cn Land Ih'vseu ’( 1707) ; vol. 
hvxix. 

A rari> engravingfin an oval) by /Egldius 
Sadeler is tinted 1012, and is sometimes ])n‘- 
iixed to co]»ies of Sir Anthony's ‘d’ravels’ 
(101**1). Anothm* ran* ])niit has some* Latin 
t*legiac.s below the ])ortrait. A marble bust 
is at All Souls’ Follege, (.Ixford. The half- 
h‘ngth portrait (hitcnl loSS, belonging to Sir 
Thomas Westt'rn, Imrt., of liivt'iiJiall, Essex, 
which has usually been (h'scrilaul as a ])ieture 
of Sir Anthony, is I'cally a portrait of his 
brolher-in-hiw, Sir ,loliii Shurley. 

[Mtist of tho in format ion aecessiblc about Sir 
Amliony and his two la-oflirrs is collect (‘d in 
The Three Brothers: or tlie Travels and .\d- 
vcntiirc.s of Sir Antlion}', Sir K<'bcrt, and Sir 
Tliomas Slierley, in Persia, Russia. Turkey, and 
Spain, &c., ■Nvitli portraits, London, ]82r); in 
'fhe Sherley Brotliers, by one of tlie same Honso 
( Evelyn Philij) Shirley), Koxburglie C'bil), 1818; 
and in K. P. Shirley’s Sternmal.a. Sliirleiana, 
London, 1811 (new eilit. 187-D- A 
niury of Sir Aiif-hony’sc.ireer apf'cars in Biutuws's 
W ort hies of All Souls’, and somt^ of his letters to 
Essex and Cecil arc calendared with tlie Jlatfleld 
MSS. ami among tho Stare Papers. At least 
five more or less full accounts of Shirley’s adven- 
tures in Persia are extant. The first, A True 
Report of Sir A. Shier! ie’s Journey . . . hy two 
Oentlemeii who followed him the whole time of 
his travail, wa.s puhlished in 16(10; a second, 

‘ Kew and large, di.scourse,’ hy WilliMm Parry 
fq. V.], appeared in 1601; a third, ‘ Three Eng- 
lish Brothers , . . Sir Anthony Sherley his Em- 
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bassagt^ to the Christian Prijices,' l)y Anthony 
?sixon |q, v.], in 1607 (a v('ry inaectiirate 00 m- 
pilation) ; a Ibmlli, Shirley's own Relation of 
his travels, appcari'd in 1613; ainl a fifth, by 
G(’or^(' .Mainvarinfj,', an attendant, was lirst 
printed in p.n-t in ./olin ( 'artvvright 's PreMeher’s 
Travels, Kill, and at ^I'cater Jein^th in tin; . 
Kelrospective Review (vol. ii.). and fully in The i 
Three brothers, in 182.). Sliirley\s own story is 1 
opitoinised in Piirelias his Pil^riinos, 1625, ]»t. ii. ' 
Nixon’s untrustworthy record was dramatiso<l • 
in pedestrian fashion by John Day, William 
Rowley, ariil (ieoi-^o Wilkins, who ptiblished 
their ))lav as * Travaih's of the Three Knj'lish 
Rrothers, Sir Thomas, Sir .\nthony, Mr. Robert 
Shirby. as it is now play’d l»y her Majesties 
Servan?U<,' Lon<lon, 1607. It i.s reprinteel in 
Air. A. iJ. Ihillen's edition of Day’.s Works; 
a eo])y has been Ibund with adedieatnm to ‘ the 
inf ire friends to i lu' fainilie of tin; Sherleys’ (ef. 
‘NhtUs and (Ineries,’ 3rd ser. viii. 203). Se(5 
aKo Maleohn’s Travels in Persia, and (’tJHer's 
.Rio^paj-hical Citalo^oie. An irrespotisiblo en- 
deavour to a^i.si;:;!! to Sir Anthony Shirley the 
lionour of writ inn' Shakt spearo’s plays was made 
in a [iM iiiplilet, M'illiain Shakespere of Stratford- 
on-Avon, 1888, by Rev, Scott Surtee.s, of Dins- 
dalu-on-Tees.j S. L. 

SHIRLEY. EVKLYX riUl.ll’ (1812^ 
1 SSl>), artdijfologi.st, born in South Audloy 
Stre(‘t, London, on 22 Jan. Isl2, was the 
eldest son of hXelyji Jolin Sliirh'v {d. R1 Doc. 
18d()) uf Matineton or JOttington I’ark, War- 
wickshire (the nqtresentative of a younger 
branch of the (‘aids of h'l'rrers), wdio married 
at St. (Teorgt*’s, f lanove r Squan*, London, on 
1() Ang. JSIO, Kliza(^/. [S.*)U ),onlydaiiglit(‘r of 
Arthur Stauliojx*. The hoy was sent at the 
ag’e of eigJit to a itroparatory school atTwy- 
ford, near Winch(^ster, w'as afterwards pla(‘ed 
nndtT a private tutor near ( )xford, and in 1820 
went to Eton. He mat ricnlated as a g’<*ntle- 
inan-coranion(;r from Alag'dfilen College, Ox- 
ford, on lo t)et. ]s:-}()^ graduated If.A. in J8^I4 
and M.A. in lS;5r. 

Shirley po.ssessod property at Lough Fea 
in Monaghan, Low'er Fat ington or Kttinglon 
in Warwickshire, and Houndshill on ilie. 
borders of Worcester.shiro. ddie managetunent j 
of liisirish estat(' is described byW. S/IVeiich, 


I Ardenne, ‘a man of ancient pedigree himself, 
I who everybody else's.^ 

I In ls;17 Shirley served as high sheriff for 
: (he county of Aloiiaghan, and in 1807 lit* 
filled the same ]K>sition for Warwickshire. 
In tin; parliunnnit from 1841 to l8f7ho'wa.'s 
niemb(‘r for AJonaghan, and from R D(‘c. JSoR 

l . 0 the dissolution in 1805 he represented 
the southt!rn (li\ ision of Warwdekshire. Jhit 
he randy took ])art in the debatt's, and 
threw' his enorgii^s into the study of arclueo- 
logy. 1T(^ w'a.s eleett'd F.S.A. on 22 Alarcli 
1800, admitt(.‘d corrt'sptmding meinb(‘r of tln^ 
New England Historic and (o'lu'alogical 
Socit'tyon 20Oct . 1880, and created honorary 
JjE.D. of Dublin in 1881. He w'as also a 
trustee of liiigby school and of the National 
J Portrait Gallery. After a laborious life In* 
(lied of an a]>opb‘Clic fit, at blat ington Park, 

m. 'ar St ratford-on-A von, on JO Sej)t. 1882, 
and Avas buried Jn tlie family vault at lOat- 
inglon on 20 Sept. Ho manh'd, at Hanley 
Castle, AVorcestc'rsliire, on 4 Ang. 1842, 
Mary (4ara FJizabetb, ehh'st danghl(‘r of Sir 
Edmund Jlungc'idbrd Eecbmcre. She was 
born on 22 Oct. J82R, died after a long ill- 
ness at 2 Helgrave Jdact‘, !iondon,on 25 Ang. 
1804, and was alsoburi(‘d at Eat ington. She 
supported by her donations and iuHin'inn' the 
stdiool of Irish hice, which was established 
at Carvickmacross, n(‘ar Ijougli Eea. ddn‘y 
liad issue a son and thive daughters. Shir- 
](*y’s portrait was painted by 4’. (b Thompson 
in 1850; that of bis wih'and tlieir youngest 
daughter Avas painted bv Cat terson Smith in 
1808. 

Shirley’s Avorks comprisial : 1. ^ Stenimata 
Shirleiana: or the Annals of the Shirh'v 
Pamily,’ privati'ly printed, 1841 (a hundred 
copii‘s). It soon became very siairct}. A 
second (‘ditioii, corr(‘cted and iMilargod, 187R. 
2. ‘ Some Account of tin; T»‘rritorv of Earri(\v,’ 
1815; tliis \A'as al'terw'ards (finbodiod in his 
‘History of Monaghan.’ ‘The Slnu’ley 
Brothers: Sir Tlioinas, Sir Anthony, and 
Sir Robert,’ printed for tin* R’oxburg'ho Club, 
1848. 4. ‘Original Eetf(‘rsand Paper.s on tln^ 
Church in Ireland during 1A.1 want VI, Alary, 
and Elizabeth,’ 1851. 5. ‘The Nobb.; and 


his agent for two years from Alarcb 184R, in | Genthj Aleii of Thigland. or Notes on their 
his book of ‘Realities of Irish Life' (5th edit. | Arms and D(‘scciits,' 1850; 2nd edit. 18(i0; 
pp. f)R R5). At lOatingtou Park he mad(‘ con- i Rrd edit. 180(). Ho is said to have made 
siderabh? alterations, which Averc completed | collections for a similar Avork on Ireland, 
in i8()2, and gathered together a library and | (1. ‘Lough PVu,' privately ju-inted, 1851); 
many valuabh^ pictures. At Lough Pea he ; 2nd edit. 1809. 7. ‘ Some Account ofPhig- 

colbicted a library of books relating to Ire- • lish Deer I'arks, Avilh Notes on the Man- 
land. He trav(,‘lhHl much on the continent, ! agement of Deer,’ 1807. 8. ‘I.OAver Piating- 

and AA'as all his life a lov'er of history and I ton, its Alanor House and Church,’ priAmtely 
anti((uity. He aa'us also an enthusiast for ! printed, 1809. 9. ‘ Catulogm* of the I ahrary 
horticulture. Lord Beuconsfield introduced j at Lough P^ea, in illustration of the History 
him into ‘Lothair’ under the name of Air. I and Antiquities of Ireland ,’i)rivately printed, 
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1S7l\ 10. ‘ l'"ttington versus K.-itin^'-ton/ 

]<S7;^. 1 1 . ‘ History of tlio ( hmuty of Monn- 
glian/ 1870: i.ssuod in live parls belweeu 
1877 and 1870. 12. ‘IJauley and the IJoum) 
of Lechnn're,* J883; a postlmnimis work. 
Sliirley was also the author of the following 
tracts: 1*>. ‘The Church in tndaiid,’ by 
S])es, 1808. 11. * The Itefonnallou in Ire- 

land/ by S])!*?, 1808. lo. ‘ Why is the 
(’liurch ill Ireland to bo llobbeil.^' by Spes, 
J8()8. 1(). ‘ I listorical Sla‘t.eli of the Endow- 
ments of the Olinrcli in Trehiiid/ 1800. 
17. ‘ On Uevi.sioii: a Eeller to the IVnnalc*,’ 
J872; 2nd edit. lS7.‘h 18. ‘On Tenant- 
right/ 187 1. 

The iulrodnction and index, to Thomas 
DiiK'hy’s' Ohsi'i'vat ions oua^'oyage Ihrongb 
Ireland in HitSl,’ which was yiriiiled at Diih- 
lin in l87(),weni sii]>pjiod by Shirley, and the 
cuts, in facsimile of 1 Oneley’s drawings, Avere i 
execuOal at his expense. He Avrote the in- | 
Iroduetion to William Ueader’s translation j 
of ‘ I'lu' l)om(‘sday Hook for Warwit*k,’ 2nd 1 
AMlil.. 1870, and he eoniributed a memoir of ; 
<.Uii».‘f-j list ice H(‘ath lo the ‘ iMiscellanies ’ of i 



<‘oiitaimHl arlich's from liis pmi, and to 
‘ Xotes and (Queries’ he Avas a conslaiit con- 
trihntor from its foundation. 

[Foster’s Alumni ( Ixon. ; Stemmata Slurleiana, 
ed. 1871b p. 231 ; New Englaml Keg. xxxvii. 
{)7-8 ; Academy, 7 Oct. 1882, jip. 2(10-1, hy 
kk 0. Waters; Notes and Quorie.s, 6th ser. x. 
113; Oarden, 7 Oct. 1882, p. 320; Foster's 
Keerage, sub ‘Ferrers;’ 'J'imes, 28 Aug. 1801 
1 ^. 1,20 Aug. p. 8; Guardian, 12 Sept. 1801, 
p. 1378.] W. 1‘. 0. 

kSHIRLEY, henry (<7. 1827), dramatist , 
Avas the second son of Sir Thomas Shirley 
the younger fq. v.] of Wist oil in Sussex and 
his hrst Avife, Frances Vavasour (SHiULiiV, 
Sfnnmata SVtir/ri^ia, 1878). 1’he conjectures 
of Tierney {/list, of ihe (Jatiflo and Tuirn of 
Arundel j i. (>7), of Wood (Athenre Qjon, ed. 
Hliss, iii. 740), and of Mr. Fleay {Em/lish 
J)rama^ ii. 248), that he was either brother, 
father, or near kinsman of James Shirley [ q.v.] 
the dramatist, are irontradicted by the au- 
thenticated pedigree of the Shirleys of AVLs- 
toii, where it is statial that Henry sine mhole 
oeehmest. Nothing further is knoAvn of I feiiry 
Shirley’s life exce])t its tragic close. On the 
Friday before 31 Oct. ’ 027 lie presented him- 
self at the lodging in Chancery Lane of Sir | 
EdAAwl Ibshop,! hen a member of parliament, 

‘ to demand of Jiim an onniiit^'^ of 40/., Avhich 
tlie said Sir Edward Bishop was to gix'e him.’ 
Shi^l(^y, Avho had no Aveapon about him, was 
run through by Sir Edward Bishop with his 
tjword. Bishop escaped, remained for some 


[ time in hiding, and Avas sentenced to be 
! burned in the hand, but Avas pardoned on 
j 21 Oct. 1028 (cf. Bikcm, 7’/Y^//sv77y;Av’, Bril. 

I Allis. Addit. AJS. 4177). The, iii)t»)riety 
! attaching to tin* tragic incideui is sliuwn by 
j (he reference to it in Fryiine's^ llistriomasiix’ 

I (103‘>, p.ool, ill the margin ), Avlnu’e, as an ex- 
j ainj)h‘ of ‘ the sudrlmi and iinlinKily ends of 
j all those ancient play-poels,’ is imuit i'ni«‘d the 

case of ‘ Slierly, slaiiie suddenly hy Sir 

EdAvard Bi.slinp, Aviiih‘S lua» Avas drnnlv»^, as 
most report' ( Ak/cs an<l (iiicriex^ l.st ser. xii. 
20-7). 

j None of tb(' plays attributed to Henry 
I Shirley have b(M>n prcs(‘rvcd, Avitli the ex- 
I ccqilion of ‘The Martyr'd Sonldier,’ ])rinted 
I in 1038, ‘ a.s ii Avas siimlry 4'imi*.s Acti'd Avit h 
I a g(‘nm*all ap])lanse at the I'rivate house in 
! Drury .Lain', and at other piihlicke 4'heati‘r.s.' 
Jt is designated an ‘old’ play in the ‘ 1 Jncs 
to the Readm*' (conveyed from 4’liomas Iby- 
Avood’s ‘’The Uoyall King ami the Boyall 
Subject’) a])])ended to it on publication ( re- 
jirinted in vol. i. of Air. A. il. Bullen's ‘Old 
English Plays,’ 1882). ll is a far from attrac- 
tive specimen cif the miracle-play run to seed, 
but some of its passage.s are, instinct Avilh life, 
Avbibt the Avork ns a Avbole cou\eys the im- 
i pression that the author lacked tln‘ .‘'cbooling 
I of a profe.s.^ional playwright. Four other plays 
: by Hmiry ShirhiV were euliM’ed on the ‘ Sla- 
; lioner.s’ Registers ’('.) Sept. l()o3),but are, not 
j knoAvn to have betai ]Miblisbed -viz. ‘ 'I'he 
! Spani.sbDuki* ofTierma/ ‘4'lie,Dulfe ofCuise/ 

I ‘ 'riie Dumb BnAvd,’ and ‘ Ciraldo, the Con- 
i j^tant Lover.’ Some A-erses of his, apparently 
lJudibrastic in tlnnne as aatM as in metre, are 
])r(*.serv(‘d among the Asbmoh'an AISS. in 
the Bodleian (vol. xxxviii. No. 88). Jn 
John I laAues of I lereford’.s ‘ Sc<mrge of Folly ’ 
(B)I1 )i.san epigram (mimlKTcd 103; Da\ ik.s’s 
Worh'fi^ ed. Grosart, ii. 27) on the author’s 
‘right Avorthy friend and truly generou.s 
I gentleman, Henry Sliirly, E.squire,’ of whi(;h 
the point is the useh‘ssuess of painting the 

I lily- 

[Authorities cited.] A. AV. AV. 

SHIRLEY, Sin HORATIO (1803-1879), 
general, born 0118 Dec. J8O0, Avas fifth son ot 
Evelyn Shirley of Eatington lAark, AVhir- 
wickshire, by his A\’ife, Phyllis Byam, only 
daughter of Charlton Wolla-^ton of Horton, 
Dorset. His father’s elde.st. brother, JOvelyn 
.John Shirley, was father of lOvelyii Philip 
Shirley [q. v.] Horatio entered Rugby in Alay 
1820, and afterwards ]>roceeded to Trinity 
College, Oxford, matriculating on 10 May 
1823. In 182o lie entered the army, became 
lieutenant in 1826, Avas promoted cajitain in 
1833, and major in 1841; was nominated 
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jli(*ut(*nant-c<>l(iiiel in 1848, and nrazetti'd 
colonel of llio 88fh foot, in 1854. lie served 
witli distinction during the Crimean 'vvar, 
taking part, in the battles of Alma and Inker- 
man Avith his regiment. At the siege of 
Sebasto])ol lu^ Avas general oflicer of the 
trenches in the attacks on the quarries on 
7 and IH.lune, and Avas commended hv Lord 
liaglaii for his ‘arduous services.^ In the 
storming* ‘of Sebasto])ol on 8 S(‘pt. he Avas 
Avouiuhal and invalided homo. lie aa’US 
appointed a (Ml. in iSoti and a K.C.H. in 
18t)t). In 18()2 he obtained field-rank, in j 
1871 Avas promoted to a lieutenant -gomu'al, j 
and in 1877 became a general. He died, 
unmarried, on 7 April 1870, at his house 
at lhiddletf»Avn, Dorsid. 

[Ward’s .Mon of tlie Keign, p. 810; Times, 

1 5 A pri I 1879; Dorset County Chronicle, 1 7 April 
.1879; Jviiadake’s Invasion of the Crimea, (itli 
edit. ix. 99, 114, 121; Fosters Alumni Cxon. 
1710-1880 ; llugljy 8ch()ol Kegister, ed. 1881, i. 
119.] ■ E. I. C. 

SHIRLEY, JAMi:8 ^Ira- 

matic poet, Avas born on 18 Sept. 1590 ( flo- 
niNsox, Jieffiiiter of Me whant Taylors School^ 
1882, i. 00) in or near the parish of St, 
Mary Woolchiirch, Hiuc(^ in(.*or])orated in that 
of St. Mary WVxdnot h, Walhrook. The coat 
of arms inserted in his portrait in tlu^ Rod- 
l(‘ian has been said to im]>ly his descent 
from the Shirleys of Sussex or AS’arwick- 
shire, bnt he a])pears to have no claim to 
connection Avith (he former [see Snuu.UY, 
Hknuy]. Other Shirleys or Sherleys in 
Leicestershire and 1 1 unt ingdon.^hiro are men- 
tioned among cojnpounding royalists in the j 
CommonAvealt h ])eriod; hnt there is no proof j 
— and scjemingly no likelihood- -tliat James | 
Shirley was of gentle blood. lie Avas ad- 
mitted on 4 ( >ct. ItJDS into Merchant Taylors^ 


Epiyra^nsy U)30, dedicaited to Sir Charles 
SJiirley, hart., and William Davenport, esq.) 
In I()l8 Shirley, designating himself asB.A., 
printed his earliest poem, ‘ Ecclio, or the In- 
J’ortunate Lovers.’ Ao copy is extant under 
that lit h‘, hut it is Indieved to he identical 
with liis pot?m ‘ Narcissus, or the Self-Lover,^ 
and published in IGld Avith the motto ^ Hacc 
olim ’ Narcissus ’ is a palpable, and indeed 
almost confessed, imitation of ^Vcmiis and 
Adonis’). In I (>19, again as 13. A., lie added 
in manuscript to the ‘ Lacrymoi Caiitahrigi- 
enscs ’ on tlio death of (),ueen Anno a ‘ drop 
of Avater’ (four lines), and an Milpitaphiuin ’ 
(reprinted by Dyce, vi. 514-515). Sotm 
after Avards Shirley toOk orders and qualilied 
for pndormont by proceeding M.A. Wood 
says that he ^became a minister of (lod’s 
Avord in or near St. Albans in Hertfordshire.’ 
From 1923-5 he ludd tlie masttu’ship of 
Edward YI’s graenmar school in that liorougli 
((jLUTTKKTiircK., Hertfordshire, 1815, i. 48 a, 
83), having, according to Wood, previously 
‘ changed his ndigion for that of Dome ’ and 
Meft his living.' His A'olmiiinoua Avritings 
.suggest that he Avas during the remainder 
of Ills life a conscientious and feiwent Uo- 
man catholic. Erom tlu‘ glorification of (litA 
neriedictine order in *’ The ( iratoful Si'rvant ’ 
(act iii. sc. 3), it has been concluded tliut 
Shirley’s confessor Ixdonged to this order. 
St. Albans aa^xs a 13ene(lictine rnonasD'ry. 
Shirley afterwards Avrote a tragedy called 
CSt. Albans, ’entered in ‘ Stationers’ Register,’ 
14 Feb. 1039, but not knoAvn to have h(?en 
print ed (see, however, Flka y, Eaylish Drama, 
ii. 244). If the Matthias Shirley, son of 
•fames Shirley, baptised on 20 Feb. 1024, aa^is 
his eldest son (set) tlie reference by Collier to 
the regisl.er of St. Ciles', Cripplegate, cited 
by Huxtek, Chorus Vatum, Addit. MS. 


school, Avhere 011 11 March I0J2 he avus 
eighth boy or lust monitor, and in the same 
year he (*ntered at St. John’s Colh'ge, Oxford. 
SVood relates that i-aud (avIio had recently 
become ])resident of the college) Avas much | 
attracted by Shirley and by the promise of 
his talents,’ hut declared liiin.self definitiv^ely 
aflverso to his taking orders on account of 
bis distiguremtmt by a mole on his left cheek 
( cf. C3WI1ER, Lives of the Poets, 1753, ii. 20 ). 
Shirley, Avhile still an undergraduate, mi- 
grated to Catharine Hall, Cambridge, whence 
he graduated 13. A. in or hetore 1018 (no 
traces of him have been discovered in uni- 
versity or college records at cither univer- 
sity). At Catharine Hall one of his con- 
temporaries was Thomas Bancroft {fl. 1033- 
1058) [q. V.], who afterwards referred to 
* some ])rocIoiis yeeres ’ spent by Shirley and 
Iiimself under St. Catharine’s wheel (see liis 


24489, Brit. Mus.), an early marriage may 
haAUj played its part in the crisis of his life. 

In or before 1025 Shirley abandoned the 
.scholastic life and uu)vod to Jiondon, AA'Iiere, 
according to Wood, he OaxhI in Gray's Inn, 
and ‘ set u]> for a pbiy-makau’.’ The prologue 
to his first play, licensed on 4 Feb. 1025-0, 
imdcr the title of ‘ Love ’J'ricks, with Com- 
plements,’ however, de])recates any inlentioii 
I on the part of the author 
! ... to swear himself a factor for the scene ; 

Avliile it announces the ])ittcc as 
The first fruits of a Muse, that before this 
Never saluted audience, 

But the rapid succession of the plays which 
followed between 1020 and 1642 shoAvs him 
to have speedily recognised that he had 
found his vocation. ’Ihe beginnings of his 
career as a playwright coincided with the 
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accession of Charles L Shirley says (Pro- 
lopfiie to The MaiTs Jleveyv/e) that he ^ never 
Hliectecl the ways of flattery; some say I 
have lost my preferment by not practisino- 
that Court sin/ On tho otlier hand, there 
can he no doubt that, lihe other ht^arors of 
hivS nann^ who«suirered lieavily in tlie days of 
the Commonwealth, he entertained strong- 
fefdinj’s of personal loyalty towards tho kin" 
and the royal family (se(^ his jovial cavalier 
lin(‘s Upon the Trmce^s Birth y IfiilO). These 
hadin^s may naturally have been enlianeed by 
the personal interest taken in at least one 
of his ])ro(luctions by Cliarles I (cf. The 
Gff}nestrr. Wood states t hat he met with es- 
preial res])(*et and encaurapfoment from Queen 
Tlonriett a^Maria, who Onade him her servant.’ 
This tallies witli the well-known fact that in 
t,h(', d(‘dieationto ‘ A llird in a Cage/ (printed 
Id.Tl) he attacked JVynne, llien in tlie Tower 
awaiting his Sf*ntonce for Iviving published 
‘ J listriomastix ^ (Novemher Idd^); and in 
the ‘ Commendatory AT'raes’ prefixed to Ford’s 
‘ IjOVc’s Sacrifiia?,’ printed in tho same year, 
he made another violent onslaught on tlio 
‘voluminously ignorant^ adversary of the 
stage (ef. Gigntist, ix. VA7). In the next 
year (TtiTl) Shirh^y supplied the t(*xt of the 
TnasfpKi entilled ‘The 'J’riumph of Peace,’ 
])resonted at Whitehall on a scale of un- 
exaiiiplod magnificence by the gentlemtm of 
the four Inns of Court in response to a hint 
from high quarters that such a demonstrat ion 
would be welcome as a reply to IVyiiiie (see 
th(‘ description prefixed to the masque by 
SliirJey; cf. WirtTKnoi^KJi’s Memorial (if 
the Unr/li.<h AflairSy ed. 185T, i. ; 

8tkafko1{u’s Letters and Despatches, od. 
Knowles, 1740, i. 177, and p. i07). During 
this ])mMod of his literary life Shirh^y seems 
to liave enjoyed the favour of various persons 
of rank, as well as the goodwill of many of 
liis felloNV-dramat ists and pools, amongwhom 
Massinger, Ford, J fahingtou, Kandolph, jMay, 
and 8tapylton wrote comniendatorv verses 
on one or more of his plays. Jle is said to 
hav(» been a friend of Izaak Walton, but this 
may have been after his visit, or visits, to 
Ireland. For, apparently as early as lOTG, ho 
betook himself to Dublin, where. Tohn Ogilby 
[q. V.] liad in 1GG5 ojiened in AVerburgh Street 
tlie first public theatre ever built in Ireland 
(Hitchcock, A71 Historical View of the Irish 
Star/e, 1 788, i, 1 1). Th<.^clate of Sliirley’s first 
visit- to Ireland is thought by Mr. Fleay {Dap- 
lishDirmay ii, p. 235) to be assignable to 1G3G, 
as shown by the pretty (though outspoken) 
liiuis addressed by him to I^ady Dl ishop] and 
her sister the Lady Dia[na] Curs[on or Cur- 
zon] ‘ on his departure,’ taken in conjunction 
with the fact that tho London theatres were 


closed on account of the jdague from May 
lf)3() to Februarv l(k‘)7, and thi'n again to 
( )ctoher of ( h(‘ liil ter y(‘ar ( F mga v, Jliston/ of 
the Staf/e, p. t‘)(;3). Ac.cordiiig to a letter from 
Octavius (filchrist in Wilson’s ‘History of 
iMerchuiit Taylors’ School ’ (ii. (373, cit i*d aji. 
Dyce, vol. i. p. xxxiv ??.), vShirlev went, 
to Ireland iimhe’ the patronagi' of (loorge 
Fitzgerald, sixteenth earl of Kildare |(|. v.l, 
to wliom he dedicated his play of the ‘ Loyal 
Master,’ and by whoso iiifliKinci* this play was 
acted in the castlt‘ lielbrethe lord-de])uty ( it 
was also acted at- ( )gilby’s new theatre!. A l- 
thoiigh the dedication merely states that lie 
was encourage<l wlien ‘a stranger’ in Ire- 
land by Kildarc^’s patronage, it is by no 
means impossibh? that ho made this young 
nobleman’s acquaintance in lOiiglnnd, wliero 
he had been educated. From the same dedi- 
cation M’o furtlier gather that at the time 
when it was written — in l(j3>(, or possibly 
in 1G37 — Shirley’s ‘affairs in ICngland' were 
‘hastiaiing his dejiartun* ’ from Ireland ; but 
if he revisited Fngland, he must speed! ly liavo 
gone liack to Duhlin. His permanent return 
to England Air. Fleay (Enf/lish Drama, ii. 
240-1) considm’s to he lixeal by the mention 
of it in the dedical ion to ‘ The (.)]>portnnit v,’ 
which was pnhlish(‘d in England after 
25 March 1040, If so, it pi'cceded by a few 
weeks or days the return of Strnfiiird 
(3 April), to whose recovery from the serious 
illness, which greatly inereasc^d after his 
arrival in London (see STiiAr-TOKi), Ltdters 
Olid Dexpatrla^Sy vol. ii. A]»pendix, p. 431'), 
Shirley must, refer iu his verses ‘ To tlie Earl 
of Strafford upon Iiis liccovery.’ In 1053 
Shirley dedicated *The (/ourt Secret’ to 
Straiford’s son and heir, William. 

Three, or possibly four, of Shirley’s plays 
wert‘ pro(liiC(‘(l in Duhlin. Tu tlie ])rologue 
to tho ‘Imposture’ (licensed 10 Kov. 1040) 
he speak.s of himself as having been 
Stranger long to tho Engli.sli senio, 

for which he now actively recommenced 
writing. The tragedy wliich (in the dedlca- 
t ion) he claimed to be‘ t ho best of his flock ’ — 
viz. ‘The Cardinal’ — was licensed on 25 Nov. 
1041; it was followed by ‘The Sisters,’ 
licensed 20 April 1042, in the prologue to 
which he exclaims desolately that ‘ London 
has gone to York;’ the next, ‘The (Joui’t 
Secret,’ is stated in the title-page of the edi- 
tion of 1053 to liavo been never acted, ‘but 
prepared for tin' scene at t he Black-friers.’ In 
September 1042 stage-plays were sup})ressed 
by the first ordinance of the parliament. 

According to Wood, Shirley was ‘ here- 
upon forced to leave London, and so, conse- 
quently, his wife [Frances] and children, 
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^v)l(> were afterwards ]mt to tlieir shifts.’ 
Wood farther states that Slurloywas at this 
time iiivit(Kl by tli(3 Karl (afterwards Mar- 
<jais and Duke) of Newcastle Ho take liis 
fortune in the wars; for that count liad eii- 
^•ag‘(al him so much hy his f^enerous liberality 
towards liim that lie tiiou^ht he could not 
do a worthier act than to si'rvo him, and so, 
consefjueiitly, his j)rince.’ Shirley had in 
Kids dedicated to Newcastle * The Traitor,’ 
a play inferior ainmiu' his tragedies only to 
^ The (’ardinal.’ Wood’s assertion thatSlilr- 
ley did inu(‘h to assist Xevvcast le ‘ in the com- 
])osiireofct‘rtain plays whicli the latter after- , 
wards published derives u shnider sup])ort i 
from the fact tlial the sono* in Newcastle’s j 
K’oiintry KapI ain,’ ‘CV)in(‘, let ns throw tin; I 
dice,’ was ])rintel anionj^' Shirhy’s ‘ l^omiis ’ | 
as a sort of rebus ('se(‘ Dvcn, N/z/VA*//, vi. Idli, j 
and cf. (KvI'I.ndish, KV.)l> -1()7()). ! 

'riuM’o is no nu'ntion of Shirley in the ‘Info’ | 
of Newcastle hy his duchess’; but tlu^ lines 
‘ To Odelia ’ ( a]). Dvck, vi. 4()S) certainly 
iin])ly that Shirley took a pm'sonal part in 
the ‘ war ’ in which Newi’astlo was conci'rned 
from Noveinlx'r 1()1:3 till .1 uly 1(>-U, wlnm 
(after .Marston Moor) lie ijuitted lhi;^dand. 

On tlu! decline of the kind's fortunes, says 
Wood, Shlrli'V ‘ retired obscurely to Koiido’u, 
wlu're, amon^ other of his noted friends, he 
found Thomas Stanley (KJ'Jd K)7<'^) |<t.v.], 
wlio exhibiti'd to him’ (cf. the Dedication to 
yV/c />VuMcr.s, printed lOoO). This accom- 
plished scholar apiiears to have at. this lime 
resided in the Middle Tem])le. His kinsman, 
Kdward (afterwards Sir J'klward) Sherburne, 
is likewise stateil to have been on friendly 
terms with Shirley. Thus enconrapvd, tlu' 
bitt(‘r ]ml)li.s]i('d in 1(5 Id a small volume of 
*l*oeins,’chietlynoil()ubt juvenile product ions, 
and incliidine’^ Narcissus, or the Self-Kov(‘r,’ 
tQ)getlier with ‘ The Trinni])h of Heauty,’ ‘ as 
presented by someyonii'^’g’t'ntlemen forwdiom 
it was inteiidedasa privati' recreation,’ lie 
also furnished a ])reface ‘To the Deader’ to 
a seri(*s of ten liit herto iinjirinted dramas by 
Deaumont and Kletcber, referriiifj in it to 
Mhis trae'ical aoe, in which the tln*atre lias 
been so mucli outactc'd,’ and inviting tlio 
reader to ‘congratulate his own bapjniiess 
that in this silence of the stage he has a 
liberty to read these inimitablt! plays.’ To 
the same volume he contributed some loyal 
lines predicting the king’s recovery of his 
throne. Subsequently be wrote commenda- 
tory vers(‘s to tln^ ‘ Poems ’ of Thomas Stanley 
and of Edmund Presi wich ( 1 dol ), to Ogilby’s 
‘ babies of .Esop ’ (Idol), and to other pub- 
lications (cf. Flmay, Eur/lish ])rn7naj ii. 285- 
28()). ''flni trnnslat ion of Bonarelli’s pastoral, 

‘ PliillisofScyros’ (1605), has been attributed 


to him on no bettor evidence tlian that of 
the initials ‘ J. 8.’ on the title-page. 

Wood states that in the e<»urse of these 
years he resumed ‘ liis old trade nf teaching 
school,’ and, residing chiefly in Wliitefriars, 

1 hereby ‘ not only gained a comfortable sub- 
sistoneo, but (ulncati'd many ingenious youths, 
who afterwards proved most eaninent in 
divers faculties.’ (hie of those was Thomas 
Diiigley or Dineley [q. v.] the antiquary. 
Sliirley’s usher at Wliitefriars is said by 
Wood to have biicn a Scotsman of the 
name of David Whit ford, who tauplit ( >gilby 
enough Hreek to enable him to juibli.sh a 
t ranslation of llnmer. Shirley’s labours as 
a schoolmaster led to the puhlicatinii in 1610 
of liis ‘ Via ad jjatinam Einguam (aini- 
planata’ (d(‘dicati‘d to William llcrbm*!, 

‘ Ikmiliroke’s’ grand-nephew), to which was 
attached a set of rnh's composial ‘ lor the 
greater didight.and bmielit of reaihu’s,’ in 
both Englisli and Latin versi^. This tnai- 
tise, wliich Sliirley’s literary friemls hailial 
by a collection of eomnH'iidatorv vim’sc'^, 
was followed in U)5() by tbo ‘ Kudiineiits of 
draininar,’ with rubes in English verso, re- 
. issued in KU)() in an enlarged edition undi'r 
j the title of ‘ Mandiict io, or a L(‘adiiig of 
i Children by the Hand through llu* I’rin- 
I cipl(‘s of Hrammar.’ It was r('])iil)lish(‘(l 
hinder the title of ‘ .\n Essay tf> wards an 
i Universal and Dational Hrammar,’ by .Imikin 
J. Phillipps, in 1726. 

But the tlu'atre still attracted him. Tn 
1658 he fiad published ‘ Six New Play os,’ of 
which live bad Ihhui ])(*rf()mi('d befon; the 
troubles; and the est omn in which lu^ was 
still held as a rlramalist is shown by the no- 
table lines ])retixed liy ‘ Ifall ’ to one of t lu*s«‘, 
‘Tlie (,kirdinal’ (citial a]>. Ur.NKST, ix. 511). 

On 26 Marcli of the* same year hisniasijue of 
‘(hi])id and Death’ was performed as a private 
entertainment, present od^to the Kortuguesi* 
ambassador. In 1055 he printed twi^niore 
plays, and in 1651) a small volume contain- 
ing, together with ‘ The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses ’ (as privately performed, per- 
haps at an earlier date), the ‘ moral ’ of 
‘ Tlonorin and Mammon.’ But in the ])reface 
to the latter he dcqirecatingly added that this 
was ‘ likely to be the last ’ jiroduction of his 
put forth ‘dressed in dramatic ornament,’ 
since he had resolved that ‘ nothing of this 
nature’ should henceforth ‘ engage his pen 
or invention.’ The (dianges brought about 
by the llestoration failed to divert him from 
this resolution, altliough some of his plays 
were during his lifetime revived with more 
or less success (two of these were seen bv 
Pepys— ‘The Traitor’ rejieatedly- between 
1G60 and 1666). No sneer could liave been 
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more unjust than tliiit of the ribald * Session 
of tht? Poets' Poems on State Affairs, ed. 

I(i97, p. liOS), implyinjr tliat after the Re- 
storation Shirley engaged in futile attempts 
to equal the performances of younger men ; 
while nothing is known as to the truth or 
fals(*liood of the assertion in the same ‘ poem/ 
that ho ‘ owned’ a play printed under the 
name of hklward Howard ( //. 10(59) [q. v.] 

Shirh’v was one of the most prominent of 
the group of literary survivors of the Coin- 
nioiiwealth ])eriod whom Masson (Z/ife of 
Milton, Is, SO, vi. 293) aptly culls the ‘sexa- 
geriariansj'and his reputation probably gained 
rather tlian sullered from his consciousness 
of t lie fact. The circumstance mentioned by 
.Laugbaine that he left behind him several 
plays ill manuscript does not necessarily indi- 
cate that lliey were of late composition. Riit 
I hough lit? showed wisdom in confining liis 
juililicatious at all events to the sphere of his 
daily labours, it proved unfortunate, for his 
more immediate reputation that ho remained 
in siicli close association with thf 3 book- 
ma Iv Ing ( >gi 1 by. According to AVood, Shirhw 
drudged for him in his translations of both 
‘ Iliad’ ( 1000) and Odyssey/ as well as of i 
jiarts t)f A'irgil (enlarged in 1057 and lOoH ! 
from the original edition of 1049), and wrote 
aniiot ;it ions for his use. No acknowledgment 
of this assistance, if it were given, was 
made by Ogilby, although, in return for 
Shirley’s commendatory lines in his ‘ yKsop/ 
luMvrote some on Shirley’s ^ Via ad Latinam 
Lifiguam/ 

To \V(jod again is owing all the information 
(extant as to Shirley’s end, lluringthe great 
fire of London in September 1000 ho and 
his wife were drhen from their habitation 
near Meet Strc(d (i.e. AVdiitefriars) into the^ 
parish of St. Giles, then ac.tually in the fields, 
Avlien? less than two months afterwards they 
died on the sunn? day, ‘ being in a manner 
overcome with anVigi;t.ments,disconsolatIons, 
and other miseries occasion’d by that fire 
and tlieir loss(^s.’ Tlnyy were buried in St. 
Giles’s cliurchyard on 29 Oct, From Shirley’s 
will at Doctors’ Commons it appears that he 
left Ixdiiud him three sous and a marri(‘d 
duuohter; another daughter, * Lawrinda,’ 
married to Edward Fountain, predeceased 
liiin (IluNTKK, Chorus Vatum,\i.^.) One of 
his sons, accorillng to Wood, was afterwarils 
butler at b’urnival’s Tnn. The miscellaneous 
writer, John Shirley, who flourished during 
the last two decades of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, may be another .son [see under Shiklkv, 
John, 1648-1079], 

Shirh’y’s portrait in the Bodleian Library, 
which is engraved as the frontispiece of Dyce’s 
edition of his ‘ AVorks,’ represents biiu as of 
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dark complexion and a rather full habit of 
body. 

After Shirley’s death st'veral more of his 
jilays were revived on the London stage. 
Pepys saw five of thes«*, and Langhaine, 
who speaks of Shirley in 1(591 as ‘one of 
such incomparable parts that he was the 
Chief of (lie Second- rat(.> Poets/ miuitions 
having seen four of his plays in his own 
^ rememlminci?.’ In h]dward Phillips’s ‘Thoa- 
trum Poi’tanim’ (1()75), Shirl(*y is nnuil ioiu'd 
with ri’i-pect, and said to l)eac(.*ounted ‘ little 
inferior to Metcluu* hirasidf.’ But in 16^2 
Drydoii, in his ‘ Alaii Flecknoe/ not only 
loo.sely conjded Shirley with Hi'ywood as 
‘proplu.’ts of tautology,’ but reeklessly asso- 
ciated their names witli that of a dramatist 
of an ultogf’llier inferior type, as well as with 
tliat of Ogilby: 

Much Heywood, Sliii'ley. Ogill^y (liere lay, 

But loads ol‘ Sliiidwcil almost, rhok'd tin; way. 

Oldham, in the. ‘Satire’ wh(‘ro im introduces 
Sp(?nser as dis.'Jiiading from the practice of 
poetry, wJiicli must have bo(Mi written sooti 
after tin? ])nhlication of ‘ Mni* h'leckiioe,’ less 
contemptuously speaks of Sliirli’y's works as 
‘moulding’ with Sylv(‘ster’s in Duck Lane 
shop.s. A third .sat irist of the period, Uohort 
Gould [({. V.], wlio i.s statenl to liave stohui 
from Shirh?y tin? ]»lot of a play to wdiie.h. 
D’l)rf(?y wrote ]>rologiu‘, and (‘pilogue, in- 
geniously eomhined his recognition of tlie.so 
debts by saluting Shirley as 

'fhe scamlal of Iho ancient stage, 

Shirley, the very DTJrtVy of his age. 

Pope, ha])j)ily, S(.»em.s to have forgotten Sliirley, 
p(?rhaps intentionally, for tlie sake of llieir 
common creed. Although some of lii.s j)hiys 
were from time to time adajited by later 
hands, the revival of his reputation as a dra- 
matist w'as jirobahly due, in the first instance, 
to Richard Farmer [(]. v. ], and after him to 
Charh's Lamb, who in his ‘Specimens’ s])eaks 
of Shirh’Y as ‘the last of a great race, all of 
whom spoke nearly the same language, and 
had a set of moral feelings and actions in 
common.’ I’lie editorial laliours of Gifford 
and Dyce delinilively reaton'd liim to the 
place tlius indicated in tlie liistory of onr 
dramatic literature. 

The fertility of Shirley as a drnmati.«t and 
the deference paid by him to Ids great jire- 
decessors have obscured his claims to recog- 
nition as a dramatic poet of rare original 
power. Cliance, liow(iver, is partly re.spon- 
sible for the pn’sonvatiou of his plays in 
a number relatively so large; and it is to 
his honour that, (besides being fond of remi- 
niscences of Shakespeare (si'O \Vaud, Pmfluh 
Dramatic Litcramre, ii. 311 «.), he should 
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Imv*^ haiU'xl Jonsou as *nn ackiiowlod^pd 
master' (sen? dedication of ‘ Tlu? (Jratefiil 
iS(irvaiit ’ and have so onthiisiastieally e\- 
tollod tin* nan'its of Jh-aunionl and FIcMclier, 
o]' som(‘ ‘ sketidies’ ]>y wJioni an nnautlini- 
tieatnd tradition (cf. 1 1 itciicoc'k, n.s. p. 1:2) 
declares Iiim tijliavebrcnpossossed. Flrtelier, 
ajid still more ])('r]iaj)s Webster and ^las- 
.singer, "‘rent ly inllin'iicf'd him ; but in tin' in- 
vention of liis plots. l)o1 htrai^ic and comic, lie 
seems fnajiMMitly to liave been(n'i^'‘inal ; while 
Jjaimliaim* is within the mark in assertiim* 


^riie chief non-draiiuitic contributions of 
Sliirley have been cited above, together with 
the dates of publication. Dyce, in vol. vi. 
of bis eilition of Shirley’s ‘Works,' siqiple- 
inentird the poetical pieces pl’e\ iously printed 
by tile hitherto nnprinted poems which 
jiroved part of a manuscrijit eolleetion of 
‘ A'erses and l*oems by .lani(\s Sliirley ' jnv- 
served in tlu* llodleian. The following is a 
list of his dramatic works, aiTaii^^al in what 
seems to b(^ their probable chronological oi-der 
of com^iosit ion : 1 . ‘ Love Tricks wilh(knn])le- 


1 bat ‘ wb:itt'\ ('r be borrows from novels loses ! ments, coniefly, licensed 10 I'eb. lOlk" 
nothing in bis hands.’ L’einarkaldy ali\ e ! jirintisl as ‘Tlie Seboolo of (,k)in|)lenient,' 
to the danger of disi ract ing* the spi'ctalor’s ! Itk*)!, lt>o7, and 1007 (the }ear in wbicb it 
interest from t lie main plot of Ibe action of | was seen on tlie stage by Le]\ys, o Aug.) Out 
a ]>l<‘iy, In* displayed in tragic as well as in i of this was taken Kirknian’s droll, ‘Jenkins’ 
etnnlc actions a enrions ])resentiment of 1 he , Love-Cburse anti l’t*i’ambnlation,’ iirinted 
modt‘rn t heatrical prlnei])le t hat ev(*rylhing I 1()7-1 in ‘ d'ho Wits, or Sport U])on Sport.' 
(lejK'iids on the success of one great seemi j ‘’fhe Maid’s Revenge,’ tragedy, licensed 
(/// it fttirr). II is tragedies of ‘The ] 0 h'eb. printed IOm!). Tlie plot of this 

’frail or’ and ‘The Cardinal,’ hist ragi-eomedy I elfectivi' early work is taken, from John 
of ‘ The L'oyal Master,’ and his c.onicdy of : Ih'ynolds’s ‘Triumphs of Ood’s Rovenge 
‘'fin* (hnnesler,’ may la* instanced as signal | against Murder’ (of which the first instal- 
(‘xamjiles of his const ructivi* skill. 1 lis ex- | inent was printed in 1()2L), bk. ii. hist. 7 
cellence seems to lie less in the depiction of, (cf. (Ju^NKST, ii. 71, as to Oould’s dramatic 
comic, than in that of serious .scenes and' version of the same story, IdOD). M. ‘"flie 
ehara(‘l('rs; hut, as isshown in aUliisconi(*dies ; AVedding,’ comedy, licmisi.'d U Keh. l()2t> 
from the ('arlii*st oiiwiirds, ' hut more es- ; (see the clue as to date ingeniously point (*d 
])(‘cially hy his ‘ [ lyde l*ark|’ and hy tlu‘ l(‘ss ; out ])y LVjjvy, ICnf/Ush Dramay ii. 
attractive comedy of ‘J'he y»nll,’ in which he i jirinted lt»29 and ItuJd. I-. ‘The Rmthers,’ 
collaborated with (dia]mnut|', lu* was nnacute i comedy, licensed 4 A’ov. 11)20, printed as 


observer and at times a humorous delineator 
of the vagarit'H of conti'iitiporary manners, 
whether in town or eoiuitry. Nor should it 
remain minoticed t hat , wbetlu'r he tells a 
Ktory of ])a.ssioii or dt'pictsj a phase of folly, 
tShirley, while anyl hiiig hut'. severe in thought 
or strait-hictHl in <*x])ressi4)ii, 011 the whole, 


of ‘Six New .Plays’ hy Shirb'y, lOod. h’leay 
suj)poses the play licmirtiid in 1020 to have 
})L‘en ‘ Dii.'k of Devonshire,’ and that jirinted 
in lOod to have been a difloreut play. See, 
however, A. If. Rullen’s Introduction to 
‘Dick of Devonshire,’ printed in vol. ii. of 
‘Old Engdish Rhiys’ (iSSd), and attributeil 


though not uniformly, shoSvs himself averse hy Iiiin, with iniicli probability, to Thomas 
to licentiousness for its own sake, and con- j I ley wood. 5. ‘The Witty Fair One,’ comedy, 
scions of th(‘ respect which a dramatic poet | licensed dOct. R)28, printed l()d3. R.evived 
owes hot h to hims(‘lf and to liis t rue ])nl)Iic. ■ Oil the stage 1()()7. 0. ‘The Oratefnl 

Rnt, what ehielly entith’s Shirley to hold ^ vnnt,’ comedy, licensed*" under the title of 
the ])lace to which lie h/^) been restored i ‘ The Faithful Servant,' d Nov. 1(529 ; ]»nnled 
among our great draniatistL is the spirit of i l(5d(), 1(537, and 1(5(50 (r). Not less tlnui 
])oetrv which adorns and (govates so many * eleven sets of commendatory verses, incliid- 
of his plays. He was one the last of our ’ iiig om^ by ]Nrassing(*r, accompanied t be 
sevmileentli-ceiit nry ])laywrights who inter- j publication of this jihiy. It was revived on 
spersed their dialogm* with (Uissages of poetic ! the stage in 1(507. 7. ‘The Traitor,’ tragedy, 
beauty, at once appro])riate to the .sentiment licen.seil 4 May 1031, printed 1035, with 
of the situation and capable of ciiTTying their i a dedication to Newcastle. It was re- 
audience to a higher imaginative level. Nor : vivod on the Restoration, and seen not le.s.s 
was he merely the last of the jjifroup; few mem- i than four tiint\s by I’epys ; on being again 
bers of it, b(‘sides Sliakospoare himself, have ' revived it was pWnted, with a dedica- 
siirpas.sed Shirley in the exercise of the rare ' lion stating it to Inive been or ijjinally written 
pow(*r of ennobling his dramatic diction by by the Jesuit Ant ony Rivers pp v.], but this 
irang**s which, while they would surpass statement, supported by Mottenx, is dis- 
t he life,’ s])ring without elSort from the in- ! credited. It was again revived in 1718, 
linitnde of the suggostionsj ollered by it to with alterations by Christopher Rulhx^k 
creative fancy. . [q. v.], and it furnished the basis of Ri- 
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rlianl J^alor ShfU’s ‘ Kvailnt‘, or the Statue/ 
(acted at (^ovent Garden in 18:^9). Tlio 
.story of Lorenzo de’ Medici constitutes the 
plot of Alfred de ^lusset’s M^orenzaccio/ 
8. Miove's Cruelty^ (tragedy), licensed 
14 Nov. 10.41; revived in 1007, when IVpys 
saw it, and printed in the same year, 
t). ‘The Glianges, or Love in a Maze,^ 
comedy, licensed 10 .lari, and printed 

in the same year. l'epy« ^aw it live times 
after its revival in I00:i. 10. ‘ Hyde I'ark/ 

conualv, licamsed 120 A])ril 104 l\ ]>rinted 
1047 ; revived after the ItestoratioTi, wlum 
l*epys saw it, with tlie horses on tlui stag’e, 
11 .July 1008. 11, ‘A Contention for 

Honour and .Uiohes,' a masque, eiiti‘red on 
the, ‘Stationers’ Uegister’ in 104 l\ au<l 
]>rin1ed 1044. 44iis masque, wljich is foun<h‘d 
on the ‘ Decameron’ (v. 8), was r('printed 
in a. ri‘vised and enlarged form by Shirley in 
j()o0, under the title of ‘ Honoria and 
Mammon.’ 12. ‘'Die Dali,’ conu^dy, lic('ns(‘d j 
10 Nov. 1042 as by (.Miapmaii and Sliirley, | 
aiul priuttul 10.40. 'I’hero is no reason for ! 
sn])posing‘ that (Jliapnian had a mattnaal ' 
sluin' in the compesil ioii of this comodv. I 
Sir Henry Herbert found fault with the j 
introduction of actual court personage's into 
tins play, and tlio passages in (jueslion were 
pro})ablv omitted before publication ; Mr. 
rleay thinks that tlu'j wore replaced by j 
other pa.ssag(5s written by 01ui])niaii; he 
alsf) ])oints out that a passage in ‘The Lady 
of 1 Measure’ (act i. sc. 1), in wliich Shirley 
confesses that the author of ‘ The Hall’ was 
‘ bribed ’ to suppress certain vivacities in it, 
imjdles that lie contemplated a seiamd ])art 
of tliat comedy. 13. ‘ The Arcadia,’ pastoral, 
printed 1014. Tt was never licen.sed for 
performance, but si'ein.s (see act iii. .sc. 1 ) 
to liave been first acted in honour of the 
king’s birthday (19 Nov.) This clue has 
b‘d 31 r. Tleay to the conclusion that the 
play was ])roduceli' in 1032; Carew, he 
thinks, wrote the lyrics in it. (xenest (iv. 
390) slates that Shirley’s * Arcadia ’was 
reprinted about the time of the production 
of M acnamara 31organ’s ‘ Hh iloclea ’ ( J aiiuary 
1754), which, however, proh^.sses to be inde- 
pendmit of it. 14. ‘ The Beauties,’ licensed 
21 Jail. 1033, but renamed ‘The Bird in a 
Gagt;,’ in order to point the reference to 
Prynne, then in prison, to whom the farcical 
comedy so named is dedicated (there can 
hardly bo a doubt that this theory of Mr. 
Kleay’s is correct; no ‘Bird in a Cage’ was ever 
licensed ; and in this play, act iii. sc. 3, the 
court beauties resolve to ])lay an interlude 
anti to ‘ engage the person of tlio jirincess in 
the action.’ See also act i. sc. 1). ‘The 
Bird in a Cage ’ was revived on the stage in 


1780 (Gknust, vi. 399). 15, * The Your.g 

j Admiral,’ romantic comedy, licenst'd 3 July 
I 10.4.4, })fing specially commt'iidt'il by 8ir 
Ht'iirv Herbert in bis ollice-book as ‘ Irtv 
j from t»allis, prophaiieiicss, oi' oliMU-aiics,’ and 
fit to servt' ‘ Ibr a patf.crno to other pot'tls, 
not tuily for flu* boftring of maiu*rs and 
lauguagt', but for tlu' im]n*ovemt‘n( of tin* 
quality,’ i.t*. the actors, ‘which Iiatli re- 
I coivt'tl some brushings t)f lal«u’ It was 
I uctiMl on th(‘ tnllowing 19 Nov. (tht* king’s 
i birtliday) and ])rintcd in 1037. It was ach'd 
I befdiv CMinrles H on 20 Nov. 1002 (Kvnio v, 
Diary, s.d.) I(>. ‘The Gamester,’ comt'dv, 

licensed 1 I Nov. 10.4.4, and acttal 0 Pt'b. 
B)4L Herbert, says that it was math' by 
Hbirley ‘out of a ]>lot, of the king's,’ given 
tf) the poet ])y Herbt'rt, and tluit tlui king 
‘said it was tin? bt'st. play ho liad set'u fiir 
st'vt'U yt'ar (thi' ])lot. sei'ius in ])arl. liast'd 
on a imv<‘l by Celit) Mab'spini, or on oiu^ by 
tin* (*,>uta'n of NJvarro, i. 8), Pti.sterlty wonhl 
.st'i'in to have been miieli of (Charles’s mind, 
for this ch'vor, t hough in othiT resju-cts far 
from faultless, comedy has been re])eatcdly 
adapted for the. stagi' by later writers. 
Among these are (Miarh's .lohnsou (‘4'ho 
Wife’s Relief, or the Huslaind’s Cure,’ 1711), 
Garrick (‘d'ht' Gamesters,’ with a, notable 
prologue, 1758 and 1773), and Jolm Poole 
(‘The Wili/s Stratagem,’ 1827). 17. ‘The 

I Trium])b of P('ji,(*e,’ masqm*, ])('rformed at 
j Wliitehall 4 Feb., and nqieated in Mt'relunit 
Taylors’ Hall 11 Fob. 1044; ])rint('d in the 
same year in three editions, Ix'sidt's iin ana- 
grammatical list of masijuers st'jiarately pub- 
lisbod. 18. ‘The lOxample,’ comedy, licensed 
10.44, printed 1(>47 : revised after the Ro- 
storatiou (.s(;e Guxest, i. :J4()). 19. ‘The 

Opportunity,’ comedy, lieon.sed 29 Nov. Kk'H, 
entered iji ‘ Htationers’ Register ’April 10.49, 
print(id 1(»4(). This comedy of ‘I'rrors’ was 
revived after tlie Restoration (Gnxr.sT, u.s. 
p. 349). (Jne of Kirknian’.s ilrolls {ir>73), 
‘ A I’rince in Ctfnceit.,’ was taken from this 
play. 20. ‘The (Coronation,’ coined Y,licim.sod 
0 Feb. 1045, Ava.s printed as by Fhitelier in 
1040, but was explicitly claimed by Sliirley 
as his own, and as ‘ falsely ascribeil to Jo. 
Fletclu'r’ in a list of his jiieci'S apjiended to 
‘The Cardinal,’ when printed among ‘Six 
NowPlay.s’in 10.5.4. ft was, however, in- 
cluded ill the second (1079) bilio of P>eau- 
mont and Fletcher, and in several suhse- 
quciit editions of tlieir works, b’letcher’.s 
hand may possibly have contributed an oc- 
casional touch to an early .skotidi of this 
work (ho died in 1025), but there is no 
evidence on which Shirbiy can ho denied 
the credit of it.s many beaut ies of diction. 
Mr, Fleay point.^ out that the fir.st line of 
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tlio pnilo^'iio (s])okt;n ]jy a woman) implies 
that tlie title of the play had been cliani^ed. 
21. * d’lie lijidy ol* IMoasure/eomedy, licensed 
In Oct. Kido, and sren anted M Dec. ol* tin? 
snin(‘ year by Sir IInni])hniy Mildmay (set; 
t he entry oThis manuseri])t diary, ap.(/oLr.iKK, 
ii. 5), ])rinted lt»;i7. d’ljis riMiiarkaltly lively, 
blit under a not her aspi'ct by no means praise- 
wt.irt hy, comedy suj'j^'estefl part of the ])lot, 
and part of tlu‘ text,, of d’averner’s success- 
ful ]>lay, *The Artful llusliand,’ 1717 (cf. 
Oknust, ii. 22. * 'riie Duke’s Mistr«‘ss,’ 

tra|»'edy, lietai'-ed IS .laii. and acted 22 Feb. 
!().*>(); ])rinted KJdS. 

All t he above-nunitioned plays wer(*. pro- 
duced in London, fur the most ])art at * the 
])rivate hoiist',’ i.e. the. Cockpit in Drury 
lame, 'flie following four wer<‘ produced at 
Dublin. 2d. O^t. Patrick for Ireland,’ 
tragedy, in wliich tlie miracle-play elements 
occu])y a (juit(‘ sula»rdinate place, acttal at 
Dublin some time, betwt'en l()d() and KMO, 
and print (‘d in ItUO; rojirinted in Chetwood’s 
‘ Si'lection of Old Plays,’ Dublin, Idol. The 
titl»‘-page of the ItMO (juarto describes its 
contents as the ^ First Part ’ of the play, and 
the jiroinise of a ‘ Second Part ’(not known 
to have been fullillod) is lield out in h^dh 
jirologue and epihigue. 24. ^ The Constant 
iMaid,’ comt'dy, doubtless acted in Dublin 
(luring tlie same period as the. preceding play, 
with which it was printed in Id 10. Jh;- 
])rinted in Iddl under the title of ‘ Love will 
iinde out the Way,’ by .1. D, ; btit the .same 
impn'ssion was again put forth in l()d7 with 
the corri'Ct title of ^ The (.■on.stant Maid, 
or Love will iinde out the Way,’ hy J. S. 
25. ^Tlie lioyal Master,’ trag(;dy, licensed 
2d April ldd8, and printed in tin; same year, 

* ns previously acted,’ both in ( Igilby’.s new 
theatre and at the (’asth; before the lord- 
deputy. The dedication, annonncingShirley 8 
intention of leaving for England, iiicline.s 
Mr. Fleay to think thati this play was 
written in tin; sjiring of Dw. lie conjec- 
tures that the addre.ss ^ToAhe Irish Gent 
. . .’ (.sup])osed hy I.)yce to have been a pro- 
logue to a lost jday, ^ The Iri.«li Gentleman’) 
was intended ns a prologue ' to *The Royal 
Master,’ but the (jvidcnce j is insufficient. 
The publication of this ])lay was accompanied 
by ten std.s of commendat(](rv verses ; the 
pathetic mo of the story | of Domit ilia is 
the same as that of Alfnpd de Mii.sset’s 
charming play, ^ Carmosino,’ ' and of George 
Eliot’s tender little poem, * lllow Lisa loved 
the King.’ 2d. ‘The Doubtful Heir/ ro- 
mantic; (iomedy, produced Dublin under 
the title of ‘ Rosania, or I^jove’s Victory’ 
(see the ‘Prologue’ spoken in the Dublin 
theatre, printed in Shirley’s ‘ Poems,’ 1046). 


Incensed 1 .June 1040 as ‘ lhjsaiiia,’and acted 
at the Globi? (see tlie curious ‘Prologue at 
the Giobcdo t he Doubtful Heir, wln’c.h should 
have IxMui ])r(!s<‘ntc(l at the Dlaclc Fritu's,’ 
printed z7>. 1(5 Id: 

Our author did not cakulato this jday 

I'or this moridiau 

hut for a more' seh;ct audienec'), Shirley re- 
printed it as one; of the ‘Six TSc'w Plays,’ 
Idol, Dis it Avas acted in the private house 
at the Dhick Friers.’ 

Tin; next two plays arc tliought by 
Mr. Pleny to have; been likewise aetecl iii 
Ireland. 27. ‘ T’he Gentleman of Venice,’ 
romantic connuly, licensed 00 Oct. Id'iO, and 
acted at Salisbury Court (])rintrv.l Kmo). 
2S. < The Politician,’ tragedy (whicli suggest. s 
reminiscmic(;s of ‘ Hamlet’), acted at Salis- 
bury Court, and publislicd with the pre- 
ceding plav in Jdoo. Dyce supposed, with 
much ]>rol)ability, that this play is ideii- 
I tical with the ‘ Politique Father,’ licmised 
2d May Idll, which, however, Mr. FJeay 
suppo.ses to have been the same play as the 
‘ lirothers.’ 

The following plays were produced in 
T^omhm, after Shirley’s final return from 
Dublin. 2i). ‘The Imposture,’ romantic 
comedy, li(;ensed 10 Nov. 1010, printed as 
one of tin; ‘ Six New Plays,’ lGo3. dO. ‘'flu; 
Humorous Courtier,’ comedy, acted at tlio 
Cockpit (date unknown) and printed in Id 10. 
Mr. Fleay thinks this to l)e the .same ])lay a.s 
the ‘Duke,’ licensed 7 May 1031 as hy 
Shirley, but not extant under that name, 
and as the ‘ Conceited Duke,’ mentioned hy 
Jlce.stoii in IddO. »‘ll. ‘The Trinm])h of 
Beauty,’ printed IdlO as ‘performed at a 
private re(U’t;afion,’ is a dramatic ent(*rtain- 
ment on the familiar theme of Peehfs 
* Arraignment of I’aris,’ introducing a very 
palpable imitation of thp comic portion of 
‘A Midsummer Night’.s Dream,’ a she])herd 
named ‘ Bol t le ’ doing duty for Bottom tlie 
Weaver. Mr. Fleay {Eiif/lish Drama, ii. 
214-0) advances an elaborate hypothesis, 
that tliis entertainment Avas Avritfen about 
ld40 as a satire on Thomas Ileywood and 
his ‘Mayor’s Pageants.’ The date of its per- 
formance remains conjectural. d2. ‘The 
Cardinal,’ tragedy, licensed 25 Nov. 1611, 
printed 1653 as one of the ‘ Six New Plays.’ 
This poAverful tragedy, AVhich Sliirley Avas 
probably justified in regarding as his master- 
piece, and to the compo.sition of Avhicli 
Webster’s ‘ Duchess of Malfy ’ can hardly 
have been a .stranger, was revived after the 
Restoration, and seen by Pepys in 1662. 
33. ‘ The Sisters,’ comedy, licensed 20 April 
1642, and printed 1053 with the preceding 
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])luy. ‘ Lilu' I 0 Lik<‘, or a JMatcli w«*]l inado i 
up'( NVii.s j)rf)})ab]yaM adapt at it)not‘this ; 

((iKNiisr, iii. 142). iU. ‘ Tlie Court S«‘cn.‘t/ 
romantic coimaly, wrlttmi for ])L'rforinaiice 
l»ut not acted, beforo the civil wars; ]n*intiMl 
in tile ‘Six New Plays’ It was re- 

vi\e(! after tho IJcstoration (Cl i. ^iol ). 
lio. ‘ (’ii])id and Peat h,’ niasipK*, act ed hefon' 
the J*ori ii^iK'se ambassador, printed in Itioll 
and 1 ()5t). .‘K). ‘ The ( ’ontention of Ajax and 

I'lysses/ a dramatic enlertaininent , printed 
ill l()od as privat<dy aetiMl. .Mr. I'deay thinks 
that it was (.v)in])os(‘d about tin* same* t into as i 
‘ 'I'he Triumph of Peaiity ’ (e.. PldO). It con- 
tains tin* famous dirp*, commencing ^ The 
glories of our inortiil .statt',’ the recital of 
which is said to have terrified Oliver (’rom- 
well. It was aftt'i’ward.s ])rintod as Uutler’s 
in a volume of ‘ J^)sthumous Works.’ 

To these may be addt'd another dramatic 
<‘nt(‘rtainuieutor masqm*, ‘ IPmoria and Mam- 
mon/ ])riTit('d with thelast-namod, an c'ularge- 
iinmt of ‘The (Contention of Honour ainl 
11 idles.’ In addition to tin* above, Pletcher's 
‘ Nii»ht W'alker ’ Avas licensed on IL Nlay 
l()dd, us ‘ corrected ’ by >Shirley, and acted in 
It remained, however, to ail ir.t(‘n(s 
and purposes Fletcher’s (see Fijtvy, En(fli<h 
Drama y i. 197). 'J’ho case is not quite, tho 
.same with Chapman’s ‘ Chabot, Admiral of 
T'ranci*,’ licensinl on 29 A]>ril HJdo, and 
jirinted in 19119 as by (./hajmian and Shirley. 
Put although Shirley may have made some 
not immaterial additions to this lim* tragedy, 
which Chapman inayhaA^e left incomplete at 
his death in 1()1H, there can be little doubt 
but that in substance it is to be reckoned 


stated f^hirley to have left behind liim in 
manuscrijit commeinh'd itsi'lf to the judg- 
ment of Dyce. Finally, Mr. JJ. Pullen 
somewhat doubtfully assigns to Shirhw the 
disagreeahh; conn‘fly ‘Captain Fnd(‘rwit,’ 
re]»rint(‘d by him in vol. ii. of his ‘Old Fng- 
lish PhiAs’ (ISSd); internal evidi‘nc(dixes 
the date betwei‘n 19 H) and 1912. 

I Tho Dniiiatio Works and iNxeiis of .J.imcs 
Shirley, wuh rutles by William (iillbr!, and aU- 
ditional iiofrs, and some account of .SluHey ami 
his Writings, hy Alexander Dye**, 0 vols. IS.'J.’J. 
Our knowledge of Shirley’s personal life rests 
nlinosl. entirely on Woitd's account tU’ him in 
Alhonjii Oxnnienses, etl, liliss, 1S17, iii- 71-47-11. 

also : Oenest's Account of the Ihiglish Stagi*, 
ix. n tl-GH, < t al. ; Laagliaine's Account of 1 lio 
English Drain.it ii*k Poets, jq). 171 H.) ; 

i The iiiAU's of tin* I\)et>< of (ireat Pritain atnl 
! Ireland, l)y Air. Cihbcr and other liand.s, 17olb 
I ii. 26-142; T. P. KleH>’s l>iograi)liical Plironiele 
I of the English Drama, ii. 2:il4-17 ; A. W. 

[ Ward's Jli.story of English l)ramatic Liti-rature, 

! 1875, ii. HOtDlj?. A very Interi'st ing c^s.s.iy on 
Shirley appeare<l in the tpiarti.rly Kevi<‘W. vol. 
xlix,, April ami July 18133.1 A. W. AV. 

! SIIIRLKY, .TOIIN ( I 151;), t.raiiK- 
lator and tran.scriber, horn about 1999, is 
.said to have Ixam the son of a sipiire who 
I had travelled widely in foreign countries. 

! He ha.s not la*i‘n identified with any 
I of the numerous Shirleys recorded in tlio 
! ‘ Stem in at a Shirleiana’ (cf. pp. 99 40), hut 
! lie Avus ‘a groat travt‘ller in divers coun- 
1 tries,* and on the monumental brass D) hi.s 
I memory in St. Partholomew-the-Eess both 
I he and his Avil’e .are i)iclnn‘d in t he habit 


among Chapman’s Avorks, to some of t Just j of pilgrim.s. f ItJ spi'aks of his own ‘ svinple 


imist characteri.stic of Avhicli it exhibits ^s understondynge,f and, according to Ihmfessor 
nndoiibled alhnity. d Skeat, be avus ‘ (in amateur rather than a 

lJnles.s tlio by]>ol]ie.ses already noticed ace professional scrijjc;’ Init Picliaril Si'llyng* 
to ‘ Tlie Duke ’ (licensed on 17 Alay 1991), W-v.] sent Shirhjy his poem to revise {ILtu'l, 
and a.s to ‘ The Peaepes ’ (licensed on 21 Jan. MS. 7999, f. 99). In U K) In* Avas living 
1919), be a(u;e])ted, tlie.se mu.st be regarded ‘att the full noble, honourable, and n‘nonie(l 
as lost ])lays of Shirley’s. Other lost plays, cite Jjondon’ ‘ in his great and last age’ 
if they Avere actually Avritten, are the tra- (^IrZ/Z/Y. A/»S'. 54( 7, f. 97). He died on 21 Oct. 
gedy ‘ St. Albans ’ and the comedy U-^ooke 1459, and aauis /buried Avitli bis wife Alar- 
to the Ladies,’ both of which Averc entered garet— by Avhom ho luid eight sons ami lour 
on the ‘Stationers’ llegister’ in 1999. To daughters — in tlie cburcli of St. Partliolo- 
him have also been attributed the tragedy moAv-the-Le.ss, Domlon, Avbere an inscription 
‘ Andronmna, or the Alerchaiit’s Wife ’(1990, to hi-s memory Js jireserved by Slow {Surrey ^ 
founded on Sidney’s ‘Arcadia’), apparently od. Strype, 1720, bk. iii. pp. 292 9). 
for no better reason than that it purported Shirley traimlated from the iailiii into 
to be Avritten by ‘J. S./ and the tragic English: 1 . ‘ A, ^full lamentable Croiiycle of 
commly, * The Double Falsehood,’ Avhich in the detho and (false inurduri^ ot James 
172.’4 Theobald, on the strength of its being Stewarde, late kynge ol Scolys, nought long 
similarly ascribed to ‘Sh.,’ published as a agone prisoner y;n Englande yn the tymes of 
AA^ork of Shakestpeare revi.sed by himself, the k 3 ’nge.s Henfye the lift and Heiirye the 
but of Avliich no copy has been preserved in sixte. ; ’ tho manuscript- belonged to Kalpli 
its original form. Farmer’s supposition that Thoresby (PKitut.iiii), Cat. MS. AuyltcCj \y. 
this Avas one of the plays which Jjangbaine 230, ^^o. 7592, art. 6) ; it passed fron) him 
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to .Tolin .lacksnTi, on tlio sale of wliose | 
lihniry it was bought, })y tln' liritisli Musi'iim, ■ 
wbf'rc it now foritjs ff. 7'J U7 of Addil. MS. j 
r>4t)7. It was j)Tinl(*(l 1)V Ibnlvartoii in tiu" 
nppondix to vol. i, ol’ liis ‘ Ancifiit Scotisli : 
Pot'tiis’ s»*|)aral(;ly in ISbS, nntl : 

}i,^Tnn iiil<'^*j7 bytliii Maitland (4iib. 'flui > 
saino inannsf ri])t (•()n1ains two othor trans- 
lations ])y Shirb'v. ‘ J)f Jionis Moribus’ . 
(If. !)7 i*i()), t!*an.dal<‘d out of the kVoneli of; 
.lobn <lo ^^'i^^•nay. SSrcrt'ta Sncro- i 

lormn,’ or tlio M (ov('riiancn of Princes’ (If. ; 
21 1-2-1 ). translated out of the Latin. 

JJiit Shirley’s main iin])f)rtaii(;e was as n 
transcriber of the works of (’hancer, Iw<L . 
pate, and others. Ilis colb;ctions of their 
])oems, inelndinn’ (»nn or two by himself, arii ; 
extant in llarl. MSS. 7S, 22dl. 7»>d:>, Addit. ; 
iMS. UiPid, Ashinole MS. d‘), ''frin. (Joll. 
(tjiinbr. MS. L* d, 20, and tlie. Sion MS. of 
(dniuccr, and it is on his authority that tbo 
fol lowintjf worlvsareat tributi'd to Chancer: t ho 
CV.n.t h,’ the ‘ (knnplaint to Pify/llie ‘ ( knn- 
])lainl of Mars,’ the ‘ ( k)rn])lainl. of Amdida,’ 
th(‘ ‘Lines to Ailani,’ ‘h’ortniie,’ ‘ Trntli,’ i 
M lontilnesse,’ ‘ Lak of Stetlfast.ne.sso/ the; 
‘ (k)mphiint of \h'nus,’ and the ‘ (’oinplaint • 
to his iMiiptv I’urse’ (Ski: at, Cliaurrr^ i. 25, 
5;M), 75). ’ ' 

[Cat. Tlarl. MS^, and Addit, MSS. in Mrit. i 
Mas. Lihr. ; lllack’s (.-at. Anljiiiole MS. (•f)ls. 
t)')-l()t; rx'iMiiird's (lit. MSS. An;i!iai; vStow's 
Survey of Lonihni, (m 1. St rvpo,/ 1 720, bk. iii. })p. 
‘202-3 ; Taiinei‘’s Lild. .ririt/.-Ilib. ; Warlon’s 
Knjjl. Vo('t rv, ] 8 It), ii. thSO ; liitson's Jiihl. 

Puet. ijp. li)l-2; Notes and |Lpieri(;s, ‘2n«l ser. v. 
22, vii. 30; S{'o al>o arts, C'jiiACCKi?, flKoicaKY, 
and bYnoATn, donx.] > A. h^. V. 

SHIKLEY, JOHN ( IfljlS -li)71)), author, I 
pon of .John Shirh'v, boolc.'^idler. of Ia)ndon, ! 
was born in tln^ pari^li of Stj. Hotoi])h, Ahha-s- j 
gate, on 7 Aug. lOlS. '^le nuitrieiilatcd : 
from Trinity College, Oxfdrd, on 17 March 
1()()5, becaiiK? a scholar in 1()()7, gradiiatiul 
3LA. on is Feb. IdbS and M.A. on 28 Nov. 
1()7 1 , and in 1()75 acted us lovreo jiViKS. Soon 
after he was elected a probationary fellow, 
blit was o.\])elh*d for immoral conduct before 
Ids term of probation had expired. Here- 
turned to London, and, having married the 
daughter of an innkeeper oO Islington, made 
a livelihood by correcting Ar the pres‘«. lie 
died at Islington on 28 JJe^. 1079. He was 
the author of ^Tlie Life of} the Valiant and 
Learned Sir AValt. Jhileidh, Kt., with liis 
Trial at \\’inchest(*r,’ Lonefion, 1077, 8vo. 

He has been identitiedl with one John 
SHiKT,nY,M.D. ('y/. 1678), wdio wrote : 1. ‘ A 
short Compendium of ChirJirgery,’ J..ondon, 
107s, 8vo ; 2nd edit. 1085.1 2. ‘The Art of 

Howling and Bolslring,’ Lo|ndon, 1082, 8vo; 


though the two are more jindiahly distinct 
(Wood, Athoum Ch'on. ihI. Bliss, iii. 1220). 

A third John Shiih.hv { f . 1080-1702), 
miscellaneous writer, said, on very douhtfiib 
evidence, to hi‘ a son of .lames Shirhw [q. v. I, 
the dramatist ( Httntkk, C/iorit.^ VahnUy 
iii. 420), was tln^ author of: 1. ‘An Ahridg- 
ment. of the History of CiiVf Farl of War- 
wick,’ London, ItiSl, 4to, jjrit. .Mns. 2. ‘The 
Histnry of L’eynanl the b ox ; in heroic viu’se,’ 
London, lt)<Sl, Svo. 5. ‘ .Fcch'siastiLTil His- 
tory Fipitomis('d,’London,lHH2, Svo. 1. ‘Thc‘ 
Honour of CMiivalry,’ London, 0585, 4to. 
5, ‘ The Illustrious History of Women,' l^on- 
doTi, lost), 12mo. 0. ‘ A True Account of tln^ 
l*hit(‘r])rise of the (k)nfe(lerate iVinces agninst 
the Turks and Hungarian Lehids,’ Jjondon, 
lost;, -Ito. 7. ‘The Accomplished Lady’s 
Kich Closet of Jiari(it‘s,’ London, 1087, 
l2mo. S. ‘ The Tr'imM])h of AVit,’ i.ondon, 
ItiSS, 8vo; 8th edit. 1721, 12mo. 9. ‘ .\u 
Ahridgnient of the History of A mad is of 
Caul,’ London, 1702, l2mo. 10. ‘Creat 
Britain’s Clory : aii abridgnnmt of tliii “ \ lis- 
tory of King Arthur,” ’ London, 4to. 

1 1 Lowndes’s lUbl. Alimual, ii. 2387; t{ ray’s 
Tntk'x to Iluislitl ; Foster’s Aluiinn Oxoii. loOli- 
171 l.J F. f. C. 

BHTRLEY, LAURENCE, fourth Evnr. 
h’KRKions ( 1 720 1700), horn on 18 Aug. 1720, 
was th(‘ ehh‘st sou of tlie Hon. Jjaiirenee 
Shirley, by his wife Anne, fourth daughter 
of Sir Walter (.-larges, hart. 1 1 is fathi'i* was 
youngest son (d’ Rohi'rt Sliirley, first I'arl 
Ferrers. Walter Shirh'V [q.v. ) wm.s a younger 
hrotlier. Lauivnce matriculated at (d.vfoi'd 
from (?4irist (5iurch on 28 April 1757, hut- 
left the university without, taking a degri'e. 
lie succeeded to t-lie, title as fourth (airl on 
(he d(*ath of liis uncle Himry in August 1745, 
and took his .siait in the House of Lords on 
21 Oct. following of the of 

I Lords, xxvi. 510). No spi'cch of liis is to ho 
I found in the ‘ rarliainontary History,’ hut he 
I entered aprote.st against the war in Flanders 
on 2 Alay 1740, and another against the hill 
for the abolition of heritable jurisdictions 
in Scotland on 21 May 1747 (Rouees, iVo- 
tesfs of t Jut Lords, 1875, ii. 45-51). 

Though his behaviour was occavsiomiUy 
eccentric, Ft‘rr(?rs seems to have been quite 
capable of managing bis own affairs, lie 
mairied, on 10 Sept. 1752, Mary, youngest 
daughter of Amos Ab^redith, and grand- 
daughter of Sir William jNIeredith, bart., of 
llcnbury, Cheshire. She obtained an act of 
separation from him for cruelty on 20 June 
1758, when the Fi'rrers estates were vested 
in trustees, a certain John Johnson, her lius- 
band’s steward, who had been in the service 
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of the Shirlt'vs for many years, heinf^ siihso- vat(‘ly buried umler tlie belfry ef the cliurch 
(jiieully appoint. ‘(1 receiver of tlio rtuits. of St! IVneras. On d Juiu' l^S*J t he remains 
'l'hou,i»h on friendly terms with Johnson pr<'- were Jisinlerreil ami removed (o Staunton 
^ viously, Forrers appears to liave contracled llarrol*!. Ferrers left l.y his will 1,000/. 

’ a j^-real dislike to him after Ills appoint meut each 10 his four nat uraf daughters, tjO/. a 
as rticeiver. l'ailiii<»- to turn liim out of a j yoar to their mother, ^Irs. (dillord, ami 
farm of which the trustees of the Ferrers l,:;00/. to tln5 dau^Jjti'rs of tin* murdered 
estate's had recently p:ranted him a lease, Johnson, l.ady Fc'rrers married, sce.()udlv, 
lorrrers, on IS .hiTi. 1 700, dtdiherately shot on I’S 'March 1700, liOnl Frederick Famphoil, 
1dm with a pistol at Ids liouse at Staunton lord ederk r.'iiisler of Scotland, third .sou of 
Ilarndd in Leicestershire, liaviii”* ]jn*viously John, fourth dukt* of Argyll, and was acei- 
lo(di('d tile door <)f the room in which they dentally hunit. to deatli at (.V>inbe Jhink, 
wer(‘ conversing. .Tohn.-'On died fromthtM*lhM!i.s Snmlridge, Kent , in July 1S07. Tliere is a 
of tlh' woiuid on the following day. On the large jirint of tlie exeeuliou of Ferrers at. 
same day Fi'rrers was arrested and taktui to tlui Salt Lil>rarv at Stalford. An tutgi-niug 
a pidjlie-hoii.sti at A.shhy~de-la-Zoucli, wliere of b’errers ‘ as lie lay in his collin in Sur- 
ht‘ was kept until the iMst, when he was geons’ Hall,' willi his hat ainl haha'i* at Ids 
sent to Iiei(H'.ster gaol. On 11 F(d). lie was feel, is prefixed to tluj ‘ Memoirs ' of his lile, 
carried before tlie House of Lords, and, on juiblislieil hy J. in 171)0 ( London, Svo). 

llu‘ ])roeeedings ill the coroner’s liKjuest hi'ing ’flim-e h<*:ng no js^-^ue of Ids marriage, I’en'crs 
read, was comndtted 1 o the 'foAver. He wa.s was succi'eded ly his brother, 
tried l)\ his peiM's in W'esl minster Hall on Wash txu ro\ Sm uraa', lifth Faiu. FintituKS 
It) Aiiril and on the lollowing days. L«>rd- ( 1722- 1771S), horn on 2t) May 1722, who en- 
]v(M‘])i'r Hi'nley ju’i'sided as lord high .steward, ti*red Uu‘ navy at an f'urly age. He was np- 
Avhih' I’ratt, the attorney-general, ^'orke the i pointed second lieutenant on li Jaii. 1711, 
solicltor-gmjeral, and Oeorge Ferrolt (after- lir.st lii'iitenant: on 0 Jan. 1711), ami ])ost- 
Avards a baron of the (‘xcheipii.n*) w<'re<!Ouu- [ ca]ilain on 15) April ]71(). H(», took' his seat 

sel for the e.rown. Ferrers ])leaded not jin the House of Lords on 19 May 1700 
guilty, and set uptlie^ilea of Lx-casiomil in- | {Jonnial vf the Iloufio *\f xxix. 090), 

sanity of mind.’ J'liough he called many He was elected a h'llow of t ho Royal Society 
Avilnes.-i's, including Iavo of hi.s brothers, lie 011 1 1 1)»’C. 1701 for hi.s obsm'vut ions on, the 
completely failed to prove that he Avas not j transit of Venus and ‘othm* usidul di.s- 
re.sj)ou.sible for his actions, and he was nnani- j coveries tending to lh(.‘. improvenit'ut of ma- 
niously found guilty of murder. I tliomaiieal knowledge ’ ((Joij.iNs, ZVc/v/r/c of 

h'l'rrers Avas seuteiiced to be hanged on j 1.^1 2, iv. 100). ’fhe king, by h*! tors 

21 A])rll, but AVM.s subsequently respited : pat »ml dated 1) Dec. .1700, c.unlirmed by a 
until T) May. While in the ToAVi'r In* was : privati* act of ])arlianierit. pas.st'd in JIarcli 
frequently visiti'd liy his first cousin Selina ! 1771, regraiited to Iiim such ('.states as liad 
iriistings,thefaraous(.'’ouute.s.sof Huntingdon | been forleitcd by tin* fourth earl. He Avas 
fq. V.] On 5 May Ft*rrers, dressed in a suit j furlh»*r a])]M)inte.d rt'ar-admiral of tin* A\ hit(‘ 
of liglit dollies emhroiderojd Avith silwr, Avas | on 01. March 1770, vice-admiral of tin* blue 
driven in his OAAm landau, draAvn ))y .six j on 7 Dee. 1775, and vice-admiral of the 
liorses, from tin; ToAver to the gallows at | Avhite on 29 Jan. 1778. He (lied at ( 'hartley 
’ryhurn, where he Ava.s hanged in the pres(‘nco | in Sta fiords hi re on 2 t)et. 1778, ag(*d oO, and 
of an enormous croAvd. He is said to liuve | Avas liuried at Staunton llarrohl. Fi'rrers 
been Olie first sullerer by the neAV dro]) just j sold tin* family cstati's at Astwi'Il, Rrails- 
th(*n introduced in the ])lac(* of the barbarous ' ford, and Sliirli'V, and out of tin* pnxa.'cds of 
cart, ladder, and media*, val three-eorneivd the.se sales rebuilt tlie house at Staunton 
gibbet ’(d/Z the Year Roundy noAV ser. vii. Hurrold in (he Palladian .stylf;. licaving no 
ISO; see WAin’oLn, J,c//.cn.s’, 1857-9, iii. 004, issue by his Avife Anne, daughter of John 
010). There n])pears to he* no foundation for Elliot of IMymoutli, wlio die(l at Hampton 
*11ie oft-repeated .statement tliat F»*rrers Avas Court on 20 March 175)1, aged 08, he avus 
hanged witli a silken cord instead of a succeeded in the earldom ).)y his lirother 
lienqxMi rope. The cord of silk Avliicli he Rolx'rt, from Avhoin the pr(*sent (larl is de- 
Avislied to bo used on this occasion is said to scended. 

liaA’c formed part of a singular collection of Portraits of the fourth and fifth earls are 
historic ropes belonging to an eccentric mem- reproduced in Doyle’s Hhlicial Baronage ’ 
ber of the Hnraano 8ocif;ty (Hayavarb, /Z/o- (188G, i. 742). 

yvaphiM and Critical Es>iai/8^ 1873, ii. 29). [Authorities quoted in text; IfoAvoll’s Stato 
The body, after being duly ^ dissected and Triuls, 18 IG, xix. 880-080 ; Burke’s Celebrated 
anatomisod ' at the Surgeons' Hall, was pri- Trials connected with the Aristocracy, 1819, pp. 
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lO.'v li27; Walfoid’s 'Pjilf's f)f()ur (iriMt I'aniilirs, I KiOi), (l<^di(!aU*cl 1o Jiobert’s brother 'riionias ; 


l.S9(>, |>p. ( ’nnbd lx’s Lilcrury >iriJ Mis- 

f«>llanc*ous ^SrcMiioii'S, 1.S2S, i. H ; Lite aij<l 
''I’iiiies ot (’niiiih'ss of Hunt lajj^ilon. J8,‘V,). 

i. ‘1<H 0; 'J’euiple 15ar, Iiii. 81 (J ‘l.‘J ; (ient. Map:. 
17.V2 ]). 182, 17<i0i>|*. 11, KK), ITH. 108, 109, 2(M), 

2;i!)-r;, 24(), 217, 1778 lOu, 1701 i. 882, 1807 

li. 788; Animal b’e^isler, 17f>0, ii. 88-17; 
(1. Iv ( Joniplefe I’et ragii, iii. 887 -8; Tlutke’s 

l*eerapi;u, »S:e., 18!)0. ]>)'. nl, aat A; I'oster’s 
Almiuii OxoM. 1717>- ]8.S(), iv. 1200; Notes ami 
(hi'-ries, 2n!l ser. iv. 800, Oih sser. xii. 1 la, 8ih 
HtM*. ii. 101, i\. 808, 810, -180, x. 7)8.1 

G. F. u. n. 

SH1RLE7 or SIIERLEY, llimK\V\\ 
oominonly called SlU L'oohkt Siiiklhv nr 
C’oi NT SiilKMtv (loSl ^-KL^S), envoy in the 
.stM'viee of I he shah of 1 Vrsia, burn ahtint loSl, 
was yoiiiieest son of Sir 'J’hoinas Shirley ‘ the 
elder’ of Wist on, and was lirother of Sir 
'^riioinas Shirley |<(. v.^ ami of Sir Anthony 
Shirley ;q. v. ' He aceonijianii'd his brother 
Anthony on t In' abort iv«‘ ex])edition to h'er- 
rara in I At )8, and theiKM' to I’ersiu. When, 
at. t he end of LV.)9, Anthony Ie‘ft Persia on 
his mission to tlie courts of Fnrojie, Pobert 
remained ladiinJ with livelMielisIiattendants, 
as tlu'enost oftheshah .\hhas, d’he re|)orts 
that wer<‘ c/trcnlated in hhigland as to the 
fa,vours showeri'd on Polx'rt and his fellow 
Christians by tin* shah wm'e greatly (;xag’ge- 
rat(‘d (<*f. Nixon, Three Jirotkers^ I GOT). 
.Robert seems to have (unjiloyed himstdf use- 
fully in inijiroving the (lisei|»lineoflh(‘ Persian 
army, and in instructing it in the use of 
artilhuT. Rut tlie shah was niggardly in his 
allowance's, and on 22 May PK)o Jvohert 
wrote* from Tahree?/, te) liis brothe*r Anthony 
that he was re*solved to (|uit the* country if he 
could. On 10 Sept. IGOO In* coniplaine*d in 
another lette*r to Anthony (dated from Kaz- 
vet‘ii)that the failure*of Anthony’s despatche.s 
to re'uch thePe'rsian court gre*at ly imperille*d 
his owu position (he*re. Tie was esteemed, lie 
wrote, ^acommon liar.’ IJefeire* 1G07 he mar- 
ried T(.:rf’sia, daughter of Ismael Khan, a Cir- 
cassian of noble birth and of Chri.stiau faith, 
who Avas related to one of tlie Circassian 
wives of sliah Abbas. 

Owing to Sir Anthony’s long silence, the 
shah in KIOT determine'd to semd a second 
embassy to .lames I and to the Christian | 
princes of Fhirope, to invite their aid in a 1 
crusade against the I’lirlvs and to promote 
commercial relations. Itobert Avas .selected 
as his envoy. He left ]V‘r.sia Avith his wife 
on 12 FVb. 1G07-S, Sa'cII accompanied and 
furni.slied.’ At CracoAV Sigismund IIT, Ling 
of J^^land, entertaiiKid liim hand.soinely (cf. 
Tiioatas MiniiLirroN, Sir J(. Shorinj 
amhasmdour ... to Shjismond the thirds 


! r(*priiited in llarleian Miseell((n\i^ v.) Tn 
I .Tune 1009 tlu* Emperor Rudolf II reC(*ived 
{ him at. TVag’ue, and not only knighted him. 
j (2 .Tune), but created him a count ])alatine 
of the empire. King Jami'S, to Avhoni lie at 
once announc(‘<l hi.s arrival in 'Europe, recom- 
mended him to complete his mission on the 
continent before repairing to lOnghind. Ac- 
cordingly, leaving hisAvife at Pragin*, Robiirt 
])roce(ided to F’lorence, Avliere tlie grand duke 
gave him a gold (rlniiii vahu'd at. eiglit 
j linndr(‘d croAvns, and on 27 S»*])t. 1009 
' lie made }ii.s entry into Rome, Avearing in 
I hi.s tnrhaii a (rrueiflv of gold (lie always 
i dresst‘d in T^'rsian costume). '^Phe pope 
' (l*aul V) rec.eivi‘d him in aiidituice on 
; tlic 29th (Tlalian tract, Bologna, 1009), 
j and, according to Pnvehas (iii. 1800), created 
j liim count of the sacred palace of the Lateran 
I and hi.s chamberlain. At the same time he 
! was granted the power of logitiniat ising 
I bastards (Abbot to Sir Thomas Ro(*, 20 .Ian. 
T010)‘ At Milan ho had a brief me(*ting 
Avith his brother Anthony, hut/ soon h>ft to 
pursue his diplomatic adv(*ntur(‘s in Spain. 
Ife reached TTareelona ‘ Avith his great tiirhan ’ 
early in Decembt'r 10(.)9, and Avas at Alcala 
next month. The vSpanish court did not 
.show him nnudi (iourti'.sy, hut a tedious 
commercial nogotint ion, Avliich came to lit t h*, 
detaiiw'd him at ^Madrid for more than a 
year. Tlio Flnglish ambassador, Sir h’ ram is 
Oottington, Avhom lie frequently visit (*(1, re- 
ported that he aa’us a man of ‘ Avi?<* and dis- 
creet carriage ’ and ‘ botli mode.st and niore- 
ove*r brave in his .speech, ditg, and ex])mises.’ 
In February TOIT he AV(*lcomed his lirotlier 
Anthony, AvlioAvas siillering extreme poverty, 
to his house at Madrid, and lu'xt month 
his wife arrived. In the summer ho left for 
England, and in August ho Avas staying Avith 
his father at the family .sgat of Wiston. On 
1 Oct. Jame.s I receiAuid him gracioiusly at 
TTampton Court. EMur merchants of tin* 
Levant Company AV(‘r(* a])])ointed to attend 
him, 4/. a day was allowed him for lii.s diet, 
and 00/. a quarter for house rent ; hut the 
I TiCvant merchants AA^ere unwilling to counte- 
nance any mercantile treaty witli T\‘rsia, on 
tlie ground that it Avould hamper their A^alii- 
' able trade Avith Turkey. On 4 Nov /1 61 1 
Ttohert announced to Tlenry,prince of Wales, 
the birth of a son — his ofaly child -and re- 
(|ue.sted him to stand godfather. The hoy was 
accordingly baptised in the name of Henry. 

On 13. Ian. 1612-13 Robert left London on 
hi.s return journey to Persia. lie AV(*nt by 
sea. Guadal was reached in September 1 6 1 .3, 
and he narrowly escaped a jilot of the Portu- 
guese settlers there to bloAv up his lodgings 
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wit ii gunpowder. WhtM\ tlie * g'r(*at mogul’ 
(thu I'hnpuror Juliaiigir) luaniod of tlio 
(!()wardly iittom])t on liis life, Ik* sumuioiiod 
Iiim to Surat, where a hospilable n*ci*ptuui 
was accorded him during a sojourn ext. ‘tid- 
ing over more than a yeai*. At length in 
June KUoln* arrived at Jspalian. d’liere ho 
and all his (ioinpanions were tlie vii'tims of 
a (umspijaey to poison them. He and his 
wife alone recovered. At t lie end of the year 
lie was fortunately ordenal to Murojie to 
negotiate anew on tlie shah’s Ixdialf. After 
a tmi months’ stay at (loa, In* landed at Jiis- 
1)011 in the summer of It) 1 7, when th<‘ king 
of S])ain invit(‘d him to Aladrid. There tlie 
Spaui.sh gov(‘rnment madf* him tin* libt‘ral 
allowaiiet' of fifteen hundred ducats a month, 
in addition t«) provision for hoii'<!tvrt‘ut. and 
a coach. Although his diplomatic labours 
])rogressed slowly, lie stayed on t ill the spring 
of in the full (‘njoyiiK'nt of court favour. 
Suhsefjuenlly he paid a visit toHregory XV 
at Rome, and A'andyek painted Ids own and 
liis wife’s ])ortrait. In Jannarv he 

arrived again in l^higland. ^^'hil(‘ slaying 
with his sister, l^ady (h'ofts, at Saxham, Suf- 
folk, he \isited James I at X(*wmarket 
(’27 Jan.) and ])r(*sented his hdJers of (n-e- 
tleiice (in IVrsian). (Jontrary to Persian 
(.*ti(juette, he removed his turban in the 
king’s ])resence. During tln^ rest of 
the year he residiKl at a house provided 
for iiim hy the government on Tower 
Tfill, and persistently urged on the Kng- 
lish mlnistiTS Ids project for opening up 
tra.de hetwemi Pm’sia and England. In 
anotlu'r envoy from the shah arrived in 
London in thepiTsouof a Iku’sian nobleman, 
named Najdi Peg. AVith the newcomer 
8hirhw engaged in a furious (pmrrel, and the 
hhiglish government, urnihle to reconcile the 
two envoys, n'cnmnumded that tluw should 
both ret urn to Persia, in the company of 
an bhiglish agimt, »Sir Dodiiiore (kit ton (ef. 
Fixi:t, IVulo.vnih^ Klor)), They set forth in 
separate ships, at the earnest ])etition of 
llohiTt Slurlcy’s wife, in March 1027. The 
Persian Gulf was reached on 29 Xov. 1027, 
and soon afterwards Shirley’s rival, Najdi 
Px'.g, acknowledged himself in the wrong 
by committing suicide. Shirley was well 
rt^ceived on his way to the shah’s court at 
Jv az vcf * 11 , which he rea died ea rl y i n J nne 1 028. 
Then* the king’s favchirite, Mahomet Ali lieg, 
complained that his diplomatic performances 
^ were frivolous and coiiiit(*rfeit,’ and an- 
nounced that the shah had no further use for 
his services. Shirley took this rebuff to 
heart, and died on 18 July 1028, xvithin six 
weeks of his arrival in Kazvt?en. lie was 
buried by his friends, under the threshold of 
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i hi.s own house in that eily (Siu Thomas 
I llKKiiKitr, 'i'ntrola, ]>]). 170, 202 4). Ac- 
: cording to Sir ’riiomas Herbert, who was at 
; Kazveen during- Sliirhw’s la^t days, tlie shah 
I lanK‘nted Ids deatli, saying that ‘he had 
I done more fur him than any oJ* his native 
i subjects.’ 

1 Shirley's widow retired to Ronu*, wliere, 

; sin* xvas ln‘hl in e.stixmi on aecoiint of her 
I devotion to the catholic faith. In sin*. 

I causi'd her hushaiid’s remains to ))e n ini erred 
, then* in the dinrch of Santa Marla della 
Scjila. She setmis to have r<‘sided in the 
; convent aftacln‘<] to tlie churcli, ninl dyingin 
. 1(>()8 to have lieen huri(‘d in tin* tomb whicli 
I she prepar(‘<l for lier luishand. To her and 
Sir Robert's only son, Henry, Lady Sliirh*y 
(his gramlmother) h*ft 40/. a yi’ar in R)28, 
making at the same time a heipiest to a young 
Persian (!oinpardon, William Nazi'rhetr. 
Henry Shirley was alivi* in England in 1020, 
hut. died there soon afterwards 

Akiinlyck’s portraits of Robert and Ids 
wife, painlofl at Ihmie in 1022, an* at IVt- 
worth, and that of Sir Robert is (*ngraved 
inXiehoks’s* .Leicest(*rsldre.’ Hollar (*ng raved 
a different portrait of Lady Teresia assigned 
to X'amlyck. A ])orlndt. ta‘i»])ar('ntly by a 
Dutch jiaintef) of Robert in Ids chara,et(‘ristic 
turban and eastern costume, with a Persian 
inscription to the right of’ tlu^ ]i(‘ad, is, with 
another of Ids wife, at Ettington. A rare 
I print of a third portrait of Robert is emh(*l- 
I lislied by a miniatnr(^ repri'sentation of Shir- 
ley’s reception at Rome in 1009. A fourth 
painting belongs to Earl Ferrers. Otln'rs 
are said fn be at the convent of Santa Maria 
dt*lla Scala at Rome. A minlntnn* by Oliver 
of Sir Robert was at Strawberry Hill, and 
one of Lady Teresia is at Windsor (Jastle. 

(Shirley’s Stommata Sliirleijuifi, ISTJ, pi>. ' 270 - 
287; authorities cited in text and uimIci' art. 
.SiiiRLKY, Siu Anthony. A gos'^iping and eulo- 
gistic a(?count of Robert Shirley's (’irca.s^iMU wife 
- — ‘ Tero.'*a Coniitis.sa ex Ik;rsia’ --is given in 
Ni<*ius ICrythrieus’ Pinacotlieca Tertia(ne\v edit. 
1712, pp.‘797-«07).l L- 

SHIRLEY, SiK P.OBERT (1029-RmO), 
fourth baronet, royalist, born in 1029, 
was the second son of .'^ir Henry Shirley, 
second baronet, of Eatington in Warwick- 
shire, and of Staunton Ilarrold in l.eicester- 
shire. Hi.s grandfather, Sir George, Shirle,y, 
was created a baronet in lt)l 1 on the insti- 
tution of the order. His mother J)orotIiy 
xvas the second daughter of Robert Devereux, 
second earl of Essex [<][• v.l Although the 
Shirky family had remained catholic, Robert 
xvas educated* by his mother in the protest ant 
faith. Oil 12 Aug. 1015 he was admitted a 
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fellow commoner ol’ Corpus Cliristi Collejfe, 
Cam brill L;’e ( I\*n/isfrr of .him ifisions). 

In the l'ollowin;»’ y<Nir, on death of his 
hrolher, Sir Charles Shirley, he siicciMshsl to 
the haromdey and estates tiiuh.'r the wariUhip 
of his unch‘, the Marl of lv-<sex. Almost im- 
medialidy, coni rary 1o the advici‘ of Jiis 
enardian and lamily, he married Katherine, 
ilau^'li^er of i Iniiijdirey Cheover of Ckeovi'r, 

Stafloiaishire, 

On II S-'pt. Id If) his motlunds latljer, the 
Ivxrl ofl'ls-t'x, <{i(‘d iiil estate, and Shirhy suc- 
<MM‘d(‘d 1.0 a nidiejy of ins estates, including' ; 
CJiai'lley ir> Si airordshire, property at New- | 
east le-nnd.T-liVtie, the tenements in r.ondon 
adjoining ICs-ev House, a, rent-charge of .‘100/. 
from I lie ( ‘ai'digan estates, and half I liebarony 
ol* Marnhani in Monag'han. Tlierenpr)n lie 
retired tr) the eoiintrv and took up arms ftir 
t!ie King. In tin* winter of 1017 S he avus 
in Oxtbril and ii'sided in St. .lohn*s College. 
.Vfter tlie exeeniion of Charles T lu' was in- 
\olved in ])lots for a restoration of the mon- 
archy. On 1 May lOoOa warrant was issued 
for his committal to the d'ower, lint he was 
reh'ased in Oetobm* on tinding’two seiniritie.s 
in 5,000/. ((.’n/. >S7«/c Pr(j)rrs^ Dom. 1(>50, 
])assim). lie continued, notwithstanding, to 
t'Ugago in conspiracies against the Comnion- 
wtvillh (Aa7/'>/n.s* (himden Soc. ii. 

tilS). Anns waa'e discoyiMval at hisdwidling 
in 1050 {(^(d. AtO/Zc J\(pcrs, I tom. 1050 7, 
p. MO), and in eonse({uen(a‘ of his conduc-tlie 
was several times eonrmed in the ToAver. 


SHIRLEY or SHERLEY, Siu THO- 
MAS (1504 -1030!^), adventurer, horn in 
1501, Aviis eldest son of Sir Thomas Shirley, 
‘ the ehler,’ of Wistou, Sussex, avIio married, 
in 1550, Anno (d. lOi^O), daughter of Sir 
Thomas Keinpe of ()llanright‘ in Wye, Kent. 

I Sir Anthony Shirley [q. v. j and Itobert 
I Shirley |q. v.] Avere liis younger bvotliors. 

! d'he foLimh'r of the Wiston branch of the 
I family, llalph Shirliyv or Shcrhyv (//. 1510), 

I slim-itrof Snrny and Siissi^x in ] 50 I, Avas son, 
hy a second nmrriagi', of Ralph Shirley of 
Jilttinglon (d. l-lOt)). 

Sjit Thomas SitiRi.L’r (15tL> 1012) of 
Wiston, th(^ fat her of the subject of tlie 
senf notice, was great-grandson nf Ralph 
Shirley of WOsfon and son of William vShir- 
ley (d. 1.551). He is said to liaAai abandoned 
tlui Roman catholic; faitli, to Avhich tin' ''l-he’ 
i branch of the family and his own sons ad- 
j hered. Robert Dndhy, earl of lAma-ster, 

I patronis<‘d him. He Avas idected .MJ*. for 
Sussex in 1572, and again in 1.502, while lie 
, sat for Steyning in 1581, 1001, and 1000. 

; lie \v\as knighted at Hye on 12 Aiig. 157.0, 

I and served as sherilV ol* Sussex and Surrey 
; in 1578. Il(‘ r(d)iiilt tlu' house at W'iston. 

'i In J585 () he acconqianied lA/icc'ster to the 
1 Low Countries ^vith a troo]) of his own 
i raising, and Avas on .1 Meb. 1587 n])])nint(‘d 
i treasurer-al-Avar to the Ihiglish army sen-y- 
j ing in the IjOav (’onntric's. In tliat ca])aclty 
■ liti involved liijuself inextrieahly in di'ht to 
j the croAvn. In 1588 his goods at AViston 


Then' lie died on 28 Nov. 1050, and wans 
buried beni'alh tlie chama*! of the clinrch at 
Staunton Harold, which In; liad rebuilt. 15y 
bis Avill lie left ] 000/. for t he nOief of persons | 
distn'ssed for their loyalty to Charles 1. Jly 


Avert; st'ized by the slu'riir. in 1 501 tlie (juei'u 
appointed a iMuninissinn to inquire into Ids 
pecuniary ])osition: bitrorls to vseciiri', by 
f.ord Jlurghlt'v’s iridnencc.tlio cont rolletAship 
of the royal housHiold tailed, and in .March 


Ids Avife Kathei'ine, Avln.xlied on J8( )(;t. H»72, 
ho liad live ell il (Iren — t lire.e .vms: vSeymour, 
tlic liftli baronet; »Swvallis, ^vllO died young; 
and Robert, seventh baronet and tirst baron 
Rerrers ; and tAVo daughters: Katherine, Avho 
marru'd Ik'ter Venables, called baron of Kin- 
derlon in Clu’shlre, and Horoihy, S(;coiid Avife 
of George Ahu’tion of Sudbiiry in Derby .shire. 


I 1 500 it Avas reported that ‘ lie OAAmd tin; qni'(*n 
I more tlian in' Avns AA'orth,’ and tJiat his in- 
i' discretions had cost liini the loss of good 
I friends. His distressesi^iroved inciirabh'. On 
j 15 Alarch lOOd I, tlie day of James T’s 
formal entry into J/ondon, he Avas arn'Sted 
j for (h*bt, AA^idlo Al.R. for Steyning, on the 
I ])etition of n goldsmith, and Avas sent to the 


Portraitsof Sir RoK'rt and his svife are at Fh'et. 15irliannmt raised the question of 
Staunton. Tliat of Sir Robert is attributed privilege, and the obduracy (M* tin; Av^ardon 
toVandyek. JAvoother portraits of him Avere of the Rloct in releasing Shirley caused 
di8COV(.;n3d in 1812 at tlie vicarage of Trees much public excitement 
in Shro])shire. There are al.so ])()rtrait.s of SpiuDdino, Baron ^ iii. 173-6). For Shirlij'y 
both husband and Avife - -half-length — at is claimed the distinction of first suggesting 
Lord Vernon’s house at Sudbury in Derby- to James f tin' creation of the rank of baronets 


shire. (Siitrley, Stemmnia, p. 256). Ho died in 

[Sremmata vShirlciana, p. 142; Colvile’s AVar- R^’t-at pecuniary distn'ss in October 1612, 
wi.-ksliiiv Woithics, p. 1)86; NiclioKs’.s Hist, of «nd Avas buried in the church at AViston, 
LeiVc>t(;rshira;, jii. 713; Dagilalo’sVVarwiekshiro. where a monument to his memory still 
p. 019; Hurl. AIS. 4()2;b f. 79; Thurloes Stato .stands. Thn.'e sons—a far-famed Mensh of 
Pa]H'rs, iv. 221, 4.39, 47.3, 039; vSt;ivoley’s Hist, bret hreii,* in Fuller’s phrase— with six daugh- 
of Churches, 2iid edit. p. 143.] E. I. C. tors, survived him. 
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TIi(^ son 'I'lioinas, 'with liis young’or brother, 
Anthony, matriculated from Hart Hall, Ox- 
ford, in ioril, hut left th(5 univ(Tsily without, 
taking' a dogroo. In IbS^ho accompanied his 
father and brother to tin- I^ow (’ountric's, and 
on returning lioine saw some military servici* 
in Indaiid, where he w'as kniglited hy the lord 
deputy. Sir William Fitzwilliam, on Oct. 
JoSt). Subsoqi-Kuitly he visited tlie court, 
luit in tin' summer of lo91 he greatly im- 
])»‘rlll(‘d his prospects hy a secret marriage 
with l^rances, daughter of Ihuiry Vavasour 
of ( h)pp(.;nl horp, of a younger hraiieh of t lie 
A'avasours of Hazlewood, Yorkshinj. When 
the news of the marriage reacdied the queen’s 
ears, slie ])romplly eommitte.d Shirley to the 
Aiarslialsea (ISi'plmnher). Ho remainefl in 
prison till the sjn'ing of In l»V.)o lu^ 

sm'ved again in tin; l.ow (.Countries, now 
holding t he rank of ‘ capt ain.’ Meanwhile hi.s 
falliers pecuniary dilllcultie^ were iiicrea.s- | 
ing, and they invohed him, too, in lio])el(>.'<s . 
emharra^sment. With a view to seciiriuga 
nn;ans of livelihood, In; resolved to lit out , 
a privateering (‘X])edi( ion to attack Sjinnish i 
men.'hnndise. Alter handing over his com- 
])auy at h'lushing tt) Sir Thomas N'avasour, 
his wife’s kinsman, he in the summer of lotKS 
made a voyage in tin* C^hainndjandsiMzed four 
‘ hulks’ of ]iii})(‘ck, the fnuglit of which was 
r('])iit.ed t oho Span isli. In JtKtl In; waschrtial 
j\l.]*. for both Hramhor and lla.stings, hut 
sa.t for the lal ter plac(\ In 1(10- he renow(‘d 
his ])rivateering adventures, and pillaged 

* two poor iiamlets of two dozen liouses in 
1‘ortugal.’ At the end of 1002 lie eipiipped 
two ships on a iinu'e ambitious quest in tin; 
L(‘vanl. Hi; designed to strike a blow" 
iigainst tin; Turks. At Florence tin* J)uke 
of Tuscany gave him every enc()nrngeiin*nl, 
but an imprudent descent on tin; island of 
Zea, on lb Jan. 1002 o, led to his capture 
by the Turks. He, \^u,s transferrefl to Negro- 
]K)nt on 20 March, and on 2b July ]tJ03 he 
was carried a close prisoner to (Constantinople. 
News of lii.s niisfortmms reached JOngland, 
and James I n])])ealed to the government of 
the sultan to relea.se him. The English am- 
l)assador to the Forte, Henry Eello, n.sed 
every edbrt on hi.s behalf, and at length, 011 
0 Dec. 10(15, after (deven hundred dollars 
had been paid to his gaolers, he was set free. | 
Detiring to Naples, ho was described by 
Toby Matbew, on 8 Aug iOOO, as living there 

* like a gallant.’ At the end of the same 
year he returned to England. ‘ 

In September 1007 In; was imprisoned in 
tlie Tower ou a charge of illegal interference 
■with the operations of the Levant Company. 
He liad ‘overbusiod himself,’ it was said, 

^ with the traffic of Constantinople, to have 


' brought, it to Venice and to the Florentine 
1 t»'rritoru‘s.’ In August ((ill he was (Routined 
! in the king's bend; as jiu insolvent d('htor. 

■ The dt'ath of his falh* !* next y(‘ar. and his 

■ second marriage (on 2 Dee. 1017, at Di'ptlnrd) 

I with a widow, Jmlith lay lor, daHglit»*r of 
j William Kennel of' I_a)nilon, hy whom he liad 

I a large family, gr(*ai ly inc.rea.^ed Jiis dililcul- 
j ties. \\ i.'^ton, which liad falh'ii into ruins, 

I was .<()]d, hnt. In; continued to sit in parlia- 
i ment. ns M.l*. for Steyniiig in 1014, lOlb, 

, and 1020. Sir Tlunnas is said to have suhsr- 
[ (jut'iilly retired to the Isle of Wight, and to 
I have died there ahoul IttOO. F»v his liist w ife, 

. France.s Vava'^oiir, In* had three sons and 
four daught (‘i-s. i 1 t‘nrv [q. v. I, t In* second son, 
was tin; (Iraniaiist. Tho only .surviving son 
'I'homas was l)a])ti.se<l at \Vest Clandon, 
Surrey, on 00 June lb07, was kniglited in 
M)4b by (.Muirl*‘s J nt Oxl’ord, was alive; in 
1004, ami was fat iierof Thomas Sherhy f <|.v. |, 
tin; physician, Dy lii.< si'cond wife, Judith 
'rayloj’, Sir Thomas had five; .sons and si.v 
<langht(‘rs, 

Shirh*y left in mannscript a FDiscours of 
the Turke.s,’ wliiedi is now- at Lamhetli. 

[Stoininata Sliirleiana, 1S74, p]). 248 ; Tlio 

I Shirley Urotlu'rs, ly One ot iIk' same House (i.f!. 
i ICvclyu Pliili]) Shirh'V, 1‘or Koxbar^dio Clul), 
IhtH); Nixon’s Tlireo J>rolh('i’.s, with tho 

'• play (if Join) Day. Oeor^ji; Wilkins, and Willi.am 
Ko\vh;y, wiiieli rc(.*ounts .Shirley’s advent lire, s in 
, 'fiirkey; o(h»‘i* authorities eitod in text and 
! undei* Siino.Fo , Siu An rnoNV.] S. Tv. 

I SHIKMiiy, AVALTEU (172b 17S0), 

; liymn-writer, fourth son of the Hon. lani- 
I r(‘m*e Shirley jind Anne, dani’hter of Sir 
; Walter Clarge.s, hart., was born at Staunloii 
' Harrold, Leici'slm-shii’e, on 25 Se])t. 172b. 

His father was youngest .soji of llobei't Shir- 
, ley, iirst lOarl Ferrer.'^. Jvani'enee Shirley, 
fourth ejirl fq. v. j, wa.s his(*ld(‘r hrollier, and 
! Selina Haslirigs, conn(e.s.s ol‘ Hiintingdon 
i Fq. V. ], w'us his Iirst cousin. In 1742 Waltiu* 

I matriculated from .New (o)lleg(*, Oxford, 
i graduating K.A. in 1740, ami the same year 
: hecaim* rector of Louglirea, co. Oalway. 

! Hi.s family coiineciion with the (Jo mite, of 
! Hunting(ion brought, liiininto intimate touch 
I xvith the revivalist im)V(*ments of the time. 

I He became friendly wdlh the Wesleys and 
i Whitefield, and from about JTWwns one of 
tin; mo.st loyal friends they had 'wdthin the 
pale of t he church, to which In; adliered to tim 
end. The practice of the day permitted him 
to be frequeutly nb.s(‘nt from Lqughrea, and 
he was a familiar speaker at Engli-sli and Irish 
revivnli.st meetings. Southey remark.s tlnit 
his intent ion.s in Jiis advocacy of Wesley were 
better than bis judgmoiit, for he belonged to 
the narrowest and most dogmatic section of 
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His woL'lv as a revivalist 
])reai?lier Ijron^lil Ijiiii repf-sitiMlly into conlliet 
^vitli liis bisli(»]> and fellou' eleriry. d’he 
bisho]) of (donl'iTl. ccnsnnul him in Jnnn 
1 77 s nnd ads i.M'd him In drop his nn‘l hodir'in, 
while sonn* elor^^ymen ]}el it ioned tlu^ arch- 
hisliop t<' reprimand him for ])rea(diiiif]^ in 
riunkell Street (hiMpcl, Dublin. 

fn tin* famous metliodist controVfU'sy on 
jnstifieat ion by faith provoked by W'esley’s 
Arminianism ami tlie ])rooei!<lino‘s at the 
confer>'ne(‘ of 1770, Shirley took an active 
j>art on the (hilvinist side with his cousin, 
the (jounle.v,s of I lunt ine-don, as whose 4‘ha])- 
lain lie acted for a time, and Auf^aistus d’op- 
lady. A circular issued by liiin invitine- 
tln‘ clergy and laity to o])pose Wesley drew 
from .lolin William b’letcdier | (p v.] of Maile- 
lev tin* well-known ‘ ( diecks to Antino- 
niianism,’ and Shirley’s inilueiico wnis rather 
to embitter tin* dispute than to settle* it. 
WilliaTu Ihmiainc [(|. v. |, ll(‘nrv Venn [<{. v.], 
and .lolin Derridp* [((. v. | were anionp^ his 
(dose.>t associates. In his later years he 
sutl’ered from dr()j)sy, and of tltis he died on 
7 April I7<S(); he was hnried in St. Mary’s 
(^hnreh, Dnhim. II<‘ married, oti '27 AiijX. 
]7t)i5, Henri<dta iMaria, eldest dauti'hter of 
John IMiillips of Dnhlin, and hy her Inid two 
sons and thn^e daughters. Ilia elder son, 
Wjilter, was fat her of Walter Au<^nistus v^hir- 
ley l({. v.j His ])ortraiL lianas in the library 
of (’hcshuul. (’olh'< 4 'e, in the foundation of 
wdiieh he took an interest. 

His piil)lislied works are: 1. ^Gosp(*l He- 
pentaiice*,’ 1700, Dul)lin. 2 . * Twelve Ser- 
mons/ with an ‘ ()d<i on the Jnd^m(*nt Day,’ 
17t)l, Dublin; r(*printed with additional 
odes to ‘Truth’ and ‘ Lil)t*rty,' J7tH, London, 
lint his hf*st known contributions to religions 
literature arc his liymns. lii 1771 lie as- 
sisted the (’ouiiti'ss of Huiilinf^dou in revis- 
inpf tin* Jiymns used in licr cljap(*ls, and the 
collection included soim^ of his own Av<n*k. 
He is author of tln^ missionary hymn, ‘ Go, 
destined vessel, heavenly frtdehted, j^o!’ 
wn-itteii on tin* dcjiartnn? of sonn* mission- | 
aries for America in 1772; of ‘ Flow' fast, my ; 
tears, the cause is great;’ ‘ Source of light | 
and power divine,’ and others still in common | 
use. ! 

Sliirleifina, pp. 156, &c. ; Foster’s | 
Ahmini Dxon. 1715-1886; Soiitliey’s Life of j 
AVT'sloy, }i. . 171 , Szc. ; Life of I ho Coinuess of I 
Huntingdon, ii. 291, Kzc.; Julian’s Dictionary of ! 
if^minology, ]». 1055.] J.K. M. | 


; Walter Shirley, by his wife Alicia, daughter 
of Sir Iklward Neweiiham [(j. v. j His grand- 
father was Walter S)iirh*y [ij. v. j At the 
: age of nim* Shirley w*as ])hici*d under the care 
of the lh*.v. I.egli Kiclimond [(j. v. ] ; hut as 
I he seemed to he making little progre.^s under 
j his tutor he was soon remov(*d to a school 
i at Linton in lOsse.v, He became a .s(*hohir (d* 
j Winc]n;sterCollege in 1 S(M),andsi v ycar.s lal e.** 

I was ch'cttal to a scliolarship at. New Colh'ge, 

; Oxford, of which soci(*ty In* hecann* a fellow 
in ISIS. Immediately after his ordimiliou 
on 7 Ang. 1S2() he took chargt* of tin* jiarish 
I of W'oodford, one f)f the livings held by 
his father. In 1S21 lie became, curate of 
Farwich in Derbysbire, and in lS2i^ In^ was 
a])j)oint(‘d assistant lecturer of Ashbourne 
' and cni’jiti* of Atlow. In tin? hittc-r y(?ar be 
i w'as awarded tin? prize* for tin? English essay 
I at Oxford, the snliject being ‘tin* Study of 
floral Evide'upe*.’ He* acted as chaplain at 
Dome? in tin? wintt*r of lS2()-7, and during 
Iiis residence there he l)t*came intimately ac- 
((iiainted Avith the Bunsens and ’rinimas 
Er.skino, as AVf?!! as with lOastlake and Wilkie. 
Tn tin? autumn of 1S27 he was marrierl at 
Paris to Maria, daughter of William Wnd- 
dington, aiul at the same time Ills fatln*r 
r(*signed the living of Shirley in his favour, 
lie took poss(?8sio]i of his ne.w home in 
January 1S2S. After nim? yt'ars’ residence 
at Shirh?y he accc])tt*d the living of AVhiston, 
near Rotherham, which he jn?ld conjointly 
j Avith Shirley. He gavi? up the former cure 
! tAvo years later, Avln‘n he Avas ap])oint(*d to 
! the incumix'ncy of Brallsford, a parish ad- 
! joining that of Shirley. Ho Avas made arch- 
, deacon of Derby by tin? bishop of Lichfield 
I on 21 Dec. 1810. In NoA'e.mbor 181(1 In? Avas 
ap]ioint(*d bishop of Sodor and Man hy Jjord 
John Russell ; but in cons(*(]ueiice of a serious 
illness he Avas not comsecrated until 10 .Ian. 
1817. He bad b(?en t^^('Ct(?d Bam])ton h*c- 
j I urer for t hat year, but 1 ived only long enough 
j to deliver tAvo ’’of the h*ctnres of his cours(‘. 

I He dietl at Bishop’s Court, Isle of Man, on 
21 April 1817. II is only son, Walter Wad- 
dington Shirley, is se])arately noticed. 

Sliirley Avas reared in the straitesl sect, of 
the evangelicals, and, though in middle life 
Ids AueAAAs Avere someAvhat modified by tin? 
influence of Bunsen and Arnold, he con- 
tinued faithful in the main to the teaching 
of liis early years, Ilfs kindly disposition 
prevented him from running, as so many did 
at that time, t-o extremes of partisanship. In 
1829 he alienated some of his friends by his 


SHIRLEY, WA LTER. AUGIJSTI fS outspoken advocacy of catholic omancijiat ion, 
(1797 1817), bislio]) of Sodor and Man, born as in later years he estranged others by re- 
on ‘10 May 1797 at West port, Ireland, Avhere fusing to support violent measures against 
his father held a curacy, Avas only son of the tractariuns. In politics Shirley was a 




A man of widt^readiuff, 
])()ss»*ss(‘d of* a keen sense of luimunr, lie 
exert ed ^n’eat intlnence over young men. I To 
lielped to mould the character of two distin- 
guislied statesmen, Ids pupil, Stafford 11. 
Xortlieote (afterwards Karl of Iddesleigh), 
and his ne])hew, \V. II. Waddington, the 
Kreiich ministt*r, who was aceuslomed to 
speak of J lisliop Shirley as his ‘ second father.* 
In addition to the Oxford prize essay 
jilnaidy nn.*ntiom‘d, IVisliop Shirley published 
‘ A Cliarge to tlio Clergy of tlie Archdeaconry 
of Dm-hy,’ 1810. The two Hampton lectures 
tliat hi‘ had delivere,d, togetluu* with two 
otlnn-s which he had completed before death 
overtook him, were published in 1817 under 
the tith* of ‘The Supremacy of the Holy 
Scri])t iires.’ 

[lobster’s Ahunnl Oxoii. 17lo-'l8.SG; Letters 
and Memoir of tli(> lalo Walter Augustus Shirley, 
edited hy 'I’lionias llill, U. (). ; K. P, Sliir- 
hy's Slimiruata Shirleiana, 1873; information 
kindly snnnlied by the warden of Kew Colh'ge, 
Oxfonl.J ILL. I) 


j ii. 415, lot), and he eommenced tin* prepara- 
I lion of a life of Wielif w liicdi he diil not liv<; 
; to coinjilete. In ISttA^howevi'r, In* ])uhlish(*d 
^ a ‘ (hitalogue of tlie Original Works of John 
j Witdif,’ Oxford, Hvo. In 1 8(12 he edited for tlio* 

I llolls Series ‘ Royal and other Ilivstorieal L»*t- 
I ters illustrative of the Reign of Henry HI.’ 

I During this jieriod his t luuilogical views 
I underwent considerable change. Having 
I been in his early days a diseipie of Arnohl, 

; he nltimatidy came to reganl ‘undoginatie 
I Chrivsl ianity ’ as a contradiction in tiTins. 

' Finally, in May Isd;}, he pn’ached in tlui 
I universitvchurch a closely reasonedsmaiion — 
which cn^ahul a profound iinpri*ssion at the 
time of its didivery and has often been quoted 
since — whtuvin he sought tn dtuuonstrate tlie 
nnreasonahIen(‘ss of Arnold’s teacliing. 4’wo 
or three months after tlu^ delivery of tliis 
sermon he wuis nuide regins ])n)h‘Ssor of ecele- 
I siasrical history and canon of (dirist Church. 
His scrupulous fairness in eiuitroviTsy, liis 
freedom from ])arty spirit, the mingled 
strength and simplicity of his cliaractcr, had 


SHIRLEY, WALTFRAVApOrXGTtlN 
( 18l>8-1.8(U)), ecch‘siastical historian and 
divine, the only son of Walter Augustus 
Shirle.y [<|, v. ], bishop of Sodor and Alan, 
was burn at ShirU‘y, Derbyshire, on 24 J uly 
iSilS. Ho w^as odLicat(‘d at Rugby under Dr. 
Arnold. Ills most intimate friend at school 
and thronglioiit Ids life w^as liis cousin, 
William Henry W’addingtoii, wdio ufter- 
w’ards won for himself a high position in 
French ])()lit ics. Tn J uno 1 84(» Shirley mutri- 
ludaled at Univm'sity College, Oxford, but 
in the following year he migrated to Wad- 
ham College, Avhere he had gained a scholar- 
ship. He obtained a first class in the honour 
sediool of mathematics in 1851, and in 1852 
was elected a fellow of liis college. He W'as 
compelled to vacate^ his fellowship three 
yi'ars later, in conse pience of his entrance on 
ids mother’s death into possession of a .small 
landed ])roperty. Th’om 1855 to 180d he was 
tutor and mathematical lecturer of Wad- 
ham. It was during this period that he 
began to devote his best energies to his- 
torical study. Patient in research, possess- 
ing to an extraordinary degree tln^ rare 
quality of falr-miiuledness, tlie master of a 
clear and dignified style, he came to be 
regarded by many competent judges, both 
in England and in Germany, as one of the 
most brilliant of the new' school of Oxford 
historians. In 1858 his edition of ^ Fasciculi 
Zizanioriim Magistri Johanids Wyclif ’ was 
publislied in the Rolls Series. His admi- 
rable introduction attracted the attontion^of 
historical students (but cf. Athen<eumj 1858, 


! w'on for him tlie esteem of men of wddely 
I divi'rgent views, and his appointment to the 
I professorshij) imd witli gent*ral n])i)rovul. IL‘ 

I w'as one of the ])ioiieers of the university 
I extension movenu'nt, and ])layed a prominent 
I part in the early history of \he founding of 
I Kehle (k)llege. His ])rondsing career wuis 
cut short at the age of thirt y-eiglit. I le died 
on 20 Xov. 18I)(). Hy liis wife Phili])])a, 
daugliter of Ramuel Knight, esq., of Imping- 
ton, Cambridgesldre, wiioni he married on 
4 July 1855, Shirley ha.d issue tliree daiigli- 
lers and tw'o .sons, of wliom tlie (ddm*, \\ alter 
Knight, is lieir-presnmptive to the earldom 
of Ferrers. 

The theological position wldcli Sldrley 
occupied at the time of his di'ath w’as still a 
, provisional one. He always iv*garded ns 
Mhe most treaclierous of all fallacies the 
assumption that the general position, m(*ral 
or intellectual, whicli a man has taken u]> 
can never require to be reconsidereil.’ In ad- 
dition to the works already mentioned, he pub- 
lished a lecture on LScholast icism,’ delivered 
before the university of Oxford, IStJd. After 
Ida death a small volume by him, entitled 
‘Some Account of the Clinrcli in the Apo- 
stolic Age,’ was published by the Clureiidou 
Press. 

[Gardinijr’s Eogisters of Wadliam College, 
1719-1871; Foster's Alurniii (kxon. 1715-188(1; 
Archdeacon Hill’s Letters and Alemoir of \V. A. 
Shirley, D.I)., Hishop of Sodor and Alan ; Burke’s 
Peerage ; unpubli.shed lei tors of Madame Bunsen, 
W. H. Waddington, Canon J. C. Robertson, 
Dr. Buddensieg of Dresden, and others ; private 
I information.] R. L. D. 
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SHIRLEY, AV 1 L LT A M ( J (>()4 -1771), 

C(jlonial j^'ovtM'nor, horn at [*po.ston in Sussex 
in iniU, WHS tliii son ol‘ William Shirley, 
nnn’olnint of tin; city of J London, and a 
meinher of the Shirley family of Preston 
in Sussex, hv J'dizaheth, < la uq;-! iter and lieiri.-ss 
of John (hulman of Otehall, in tho same, 
comity. William ^vas hnnl to tJie, law, and 
entered at, tiie Middle Teni[)l(‘. In ]7*‘U he 
emip'ated to Ihwtoii witli a letter of intro- 
d net ion from tlie DnUe of Ninvcaslle to J>el- 
(dier, th(‘ ^ONernor ef Mas8:ielinsett.s. Ih' at 
one“. f)eeame a sirennons ])laee-linnter ; we 
tind traces aimniL'; llie slate pajim's of his 
setdvin^' th(‘])ost of c*olIeetor of onstoms at 
IJhode Island, a. like oflici' at, lloston, iJie 
at lornev-evra-ralslii]) of New York, and eh rk 
of tlie court of common pleas in lloston. Ilis 
wife came to Jjondon and persistmitly ])res<ed 
Shirley’s suit, and W(‘ lind Shirley himself 
writinic letters which, if not (hdiheralely in- 
tmided to oust llelidier tVoni his g’ovei’norship, 
at least discredited him and tendtul to hrin^ 
about tluit result. In ( Ictoher 17 10 Shirley 
took a leading' jiart in raising' troops to bo 
mn]dove(l in Lord Cat heart’s expedition 
against Carthaj>'ena, and in the same y(3ar he 
was nominated (/itluT hy the governor, or 
more jirohnhly hy the. assembly of Alassa- i 
chnsetts, to act as cfimmissiom^r in a honndary 
dispute with L'hode Island. AVliile he was 
thus engagi'd the m'ws came of llelcher’.s 
sn])er.S(‘ssion and Shirh'y’s appointment to 
the governorship. Ilis commission passed 
the ])rivv conmjil on 15 May 1711. His 
tenure of ollice was markiHl at the very out- 
set by inellectual atlenijits to restrain the 
issue of papi'r money and to secure for him- 
self a iixial salary. " He was, howawpr, per- 
sonally popular, and the refusal of theisalary 
Avas tempered hv a liberal grant. \ 

The great evemt of Shirley’s governirship 
"was the captnn 3 of lionishurg. This eWer- 
]>rise was jjroposed hy him to the asseiiihly 
of Arassachusetts under a pledgee of sirict 
secrecy. At first the ns.'^rnnhly refuse* to 
entertain the selieme. h 'iiially it ^vas carried 
hy a single vote. Tlic N'ew Kngland cd|lo- 
nies, Conuectient, Nonv Hamp.shiro, a^d 
Rhode Island, joined in tho enterprise. vShJr- 
ley’s attem])t.s to socurt* help from Pennsyl- 
vania and Xew York failed, JVohably evdry 
])rudent strategist would have deemed flhe 
sclieme a wholly foolhardy one. Loiiishurg 
•was a .strong place, regularly garrisoned. 
’Idle New England troops were raw mili :ia, 
^Yith no military exptu'ience biiyond fron ier 
.skirmishes ; commander and men alike w’ore 
wholly untrained to siege work. Hut dar,iiig 
and good fortune wrought together, andjoii 
17 June l74o lyoiiishiirg surrendered. In 


j one respect, the capture was <jf gn at service 
I to the colony. The mother country paid th(3 
i ev])en.se.s of the siege. Thus a supply of 
: specie vvas introduced into Massachusetts; 

I the ])/iper of the colony wa.s redeemed, and 
; Shirley w'as frecal from what Jiad ])roved a 
! serious (‘.mbarrassment to his pred(u*t‘ssors. 

I Shirley had looked on the attack upon 
' Loiiishurg only as a step towards a complete 
■ compiest of Cainada, and success at on(a3 
i raised hi.s liope.s, Instigated hy him, the 
I English ministry apjiniviul of an ex])editi<m 
against Canada, and a force of ovm* eight 
: t liou.sand men was raised, principally from 
the nortlieni colonies. Alassachuselts sent 
a contingent of three tlionsand five hundn'd. 
J’Jie Ih’iti.sh force wliich was to have co-ope- 
rat(‘d was, lioweviu*, didained eitlier hy bad 
weather or hy the blundering of tliii miiiisl rv, 
and nothing ca,me i>f the attempt. In 17is 
the dispute between the goveimor and lllt^ 
assembly as to a fixed salary revived, hut 
not, a.s it would seem, in an acute form. In 
the next year Shirley went home on leave, 
and was sent to Earis to m^gotiutij with a 
commissiont'r of tho Erench governimmt 
about th(‘ boundary line Indweeii Canada 
and New England. 

Shirh'y lost his first wdfe, h’rances,danghter 
of Erancis Parker, in September 17115, and ho 
now mnrri(‘d a young h’reneljwoman, tlu3 
daughter of his landlord. His marriage, 
however, did not abate his antipathy to 
Eranee. In 17od li(3 n't urned to Poston, and 
was at once om])loyed in conciliating the 
natives on the ( ’-anadian frontier, and in press- 
ing on tho Pritish goveruniont the need for 
vigorous operations. He so far succeeded 
that in 1755 eomjireheiisive operations were 
undertaken for expelling tlie French from all 
territory in North America to which England 
laid claim. Shirley himself was invested 
witli the command of a force directed against 
Niagara. Sickness, lack of siijiplies, and 
storms which made Lake Oneida impassable, 
fru.strated tho expedition. Shirley’s son 
John, who accompanied him died, and anotlun* 
son Avas killed Avith Praddock. Shirley’s 
enthusiasm for tho Avar was, however, un- 
abated, and hy Praddock’s death lie became 
comnujnder-in-chief of the British forces in 
America. In December 1755 he held a 
council of war at New York, and a compre- 
hcnsiA’c scheme of opera! ions against Canada 
was settled. Put VSliirley had excited t he 
displeasure of certain Ncav York politicians, 
and hy their contrivance he Avas superseded 
in his military command. With all hi.s 
zeal it can hardly he said that his military 
experience AA^as such ns to justify liis reten- 
tion at u time of such importance. It Avas 
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much to .Shirley’s honour that thoiif(h no 
longer in su])reme commaiul, lie strove 
loyally and energetically to further tin* 
o])erations against Canada. Jhit in ITol) 
Lord lioudon, then (‘ominander-in-chi(‘f, 
holding Shirle,y res])onsihh* for tlu* loss of 
Os\v(^uo, summarily and discourteously 
ordered him to I'liigland, and iii tlie, following 
year h(‘ was removed from his governorsliip. 
Sliirhw’s conduct was vindicated in a pam- 
])]dt‘t puhlislied in I7»‘j8 as ‘ 'J'Iio'‘CondnL*l of 
Major-gf'iieral Shirley, hit(; Ceneral of liis 
.Majesty’s hjrces in North America, brielly 

st‘cii<‘d.’ 

Shirley was meagrely compensated hy the 
governorship of the Ihihamns. In 1770 he 
resigned that ])ost, and w^mt to live as a 
ju‘ivate eitizen at Ooxhury in Massachiisells, 
where he built a mansion lor himself with 
bricks im])orl(id from England at a vast i 
(*\pens(‘. and when' he died on 1*4 ATarch 
1771 ; he was buried in the Xing’s (Ihapcl, 
Hoston. Shirhw’s S(4iem(js may have heaui 
at times in advance of liis executive al)ililies 
and his ri'sources. But he saw more dis- 
tinctly than any otluT ctdonial s{at(‘sman of 
his day that the issue in Aiiu'rica between 
h’ruiice and Cn'at Britain xvas one which 
alh)W('d of no compromise, and that in his 
own words * 1 lelenda (;st Canada.^ He ht'gaii 
as a place-hunter, hut his after career was 
free from all tincture of intrigiu; or sell- 
seeking, and lie proved himself a strenuous 


patri(4. 

A ])ortrait by Thomas Hudson wasengTaved 
}>y J. McArdell (J. C. Smith, M(zxotwt<> 
Porfrf/ifSj p. 800) ; it forms a frontispiece to 
* Afemorials of the liistorv of Boston,’ vol. ii., 
and is reproduced in AVinaor’s ‘Hist, of 
America’ (v. 142). Besides ins])iring the 
‘ N'indication’of his conduct, mentioned above, 
Shirley wa.s author of ‘ A Letter to . . . the 
Dukeof Newcastle, with a journal of the .siege 
of Fiouisbourg ’ (Loifdoii, 1740, 8vo), The 
])lay.s which liave been attributed to him (in 
Ai'PLEton’s and Allihohe’s Dirfiomfrirs) 
were the work of AVilliara Shirley (//. 1775) 
['!• '■■] 

Of Shirley’s four sons liy liis fir.st wife, 
Silt Thomas Sittkley ( ITtiO-lHOO) wa.s the 
only one who .survived his parents. He was 
born in the Bahamas, entered the army and 
rose rapidly. In 1781 he was ajipointed 
governor of the JiCeward Islands and colonel 
of the 91 st foot ; and in 1798 he wasad vanced 
to the rank of general, liaving been created a 
baroiu't on 27 June 1780. lie died at Bath 
on .11 Feb. 1800, and on the death of his 
son, Sir William Warden Sliirley, second 
baronet, on 20 Feb. 1815, the ancient Sussex 
familv of Shirley became extinct in the male 


line (Sifsse.r Arohteohnj, Coll, xix, 01-70; 
(Init. Muff. 1800, i. 28()). 

|(’ol()nial State Papers; llntcliiiison’s History 
of JMassiclinsotts ; Pai'kiuan's lIalt‘‘(^•ntu^v of 
Contliot ; Parkniaii’s Muntc.Oin Jiial Wolfe; Shir- 
ley’s .Sleiiiiriata Shii’li'iaiia, 1873, p. 822.] 

J. A. I). 

SHIRLEY, WILLFAAl (.//. 17;‘4L17SOb 

drjimaTi.'>t, was a mendiant who for many 
years xvas rngaj^od in husini'ss in J'ortugal. 
In 1750 he had a violent dis])utt‘ with the, 
Ihiglish cotistd at Idshon, wliicli resulted in 
hi.s being ordenal hy the IVirtugiU'Se govern- 
ment. to (piit th.‘ country within live days. 
From that tinii' heresided in Faiiidou, tlinuL:;h 
lie occasionally went aliroad, tind even n;- 
vi.siled Port iigal. where he narrowly csc!i]K‘d 
withhi.s life in I lu‘ great (‘artlnpiaki'. of 1755. 
He wjis (‘.steeiiUMl an antliority on Ji Hairs of 
trade and internatioinil coinmeroi*. Hewroti* 
Several letters in tlu' ‘ Daily dazetteer,’ 
signed ^ Ijiisit aniens,’ on the relations of J*or- 
tiigal and (iretit. Brittiin, und wasthe jintljor 
of some ohservat ioins on llu‘ currency, 
printed in Sir William Browne’s ‘Proposal 
on our Coin’ (Nichols, Lit. Anvrd. iii. o2S); 
and of ‘ Ohsi'rvations on a. l’ain])hlet lat«'ly 
published c«)iiceiTHng a I’oiTngue.so (’on- 
.spiraity,’ i..ondon, 1759, 8vo. 

Shirle'V dc'voted .some of his leisure to 
lighter literary work, tind wrote many plays; 
blit his dninuilic tah'ut wtus small. His 
earlie.st play was a tragedy called ‘The 
Parricidi',’ which npjx'art'd at (V)vmit Carden 
on 17 Jan. 1789. A preconcerted riot on 
the first night assured its fuiluri'. After 
another fia.sco, he wrote ‘]']d\vard the Black 
1 Vince,’ which appi'ared at Drury Jjiiit* on 
(J.Jnn. 1750; Garrick took the part of Ed- 
ward, but Barry, in that of Lord Hihemont, 
a Ereiich nobleman, gained for the ])icco 
what measure of succi'ss it attaiiual. Shirley 
.soon after quarrelled with Garrick, and re- 
venged Iiira.self in 1758 by ])i’in1ing a pam- 
phlet entitled ‘ Brief Remark.s on tlie original 
and pre.sent Static of tlu^ Drama,’ with a 
humorous dialogue called ‘Hecate’s I’ro- 
phecy,’in which ( Jarrick was cast igated under 
the name of Roscius. 

He also puhlkshed ; 1. ‘ King Pejiin’.s ( kmi- 
paign,* a burle.sqiie opera, London, 1755, 
8vo ; acted at Drury laino on 15 .‘\])ril 17 15. 
2. ‘ Klectra,’ a tragedy, 1 ^ondon, 1 7 05, 1 1 o ; pro- 
hibited by the lord chain berlaiii. 8. ‘ The Birth 
of Hercules,’ a masque, London, 1705, 4to. 

The following l)lays by liiin were not 
printed: 1. ‘The Roman .Sacrifice,’ a tragedy, 
ttchS at Drury Lane on 18 Dec. 1777. 2. ‘The 
Rorftan Victim,’ a tragedy. 8. ‘ Alcibiades,’ a 
trafjdy. 4. ‘ Henry TI,’ in two parts, histo- 
ricaJl' tragedies. 5. ‘The Fall of Carthage/ 
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liistorical tra^-fdy. 0. ‘All a Hartley, M.l*., of the journal of the union 

eoniedy. 7. ‘The CJoocl Eiifrlishmau,’ a bur- until its oesHaliou in 188/3. Early Stanh^y of 
h‘S(|U(i oj)era. 8. ‘ lashionahle Eneiulship,* a Aldorh'V, iiord Al)(irdare,8irl)ou<rlas(lalton, 
hurh'sqiie ojau'a. ‘d. ‘Tlie Sht'plierd’s Court- Jos(‘ph Hayiui |(p v.], and Mr. C. S. Houiidell 
ship,’ a inusir^al })ast()ral, suppork*d the sehenie, and there nrew out of 

[Autlmr-sWorks; Kakers liiof-r. Dram. i.OfiS ; >" f V™' 

Davir.s's Mrnmirs ..f (larrick, i. 277 ; (Jcno.sM -Mls« Shinvll was OtiO ol the original 

of 1 ho Si a-e,iii. iv. V. vi. X. passim; Daily members ot the. eouncil, and reinained nii 
Advert i.st!i% 17.')h, No. ol io. I E. 1. C. * active worker oji it until within a few month.s 

of her death, when she was elected a vice- 
SHIKREFF, I'^MIEY ANNE ELIZA president. The success of the schools fully 
( ISl | -lSd7), ])ioiiet>r in tluj cause of women’s jiistiHed the anticipations of the })ioui'ers. 
<‘ducation, ehh'r daii^hltu’ of Rear-admiral Hy way of fulHllin^ its second ])urpose- of 
A\’iHiaiu Ih'iiry Shirretr(l 78.‘).-l 847) and his j providing means of training for higher-f^radi^ 
wife, Eliza, betli Anne, elde.st daughter of the j women teachers, the union began modestly 


IIou. i)a\id Murray, was ))orn on .*>Nov. 181 J. 
In yoiit h M issShirndf and her younger sist<‘r, 
Maria, who early became the wile of Mr. 
AVilliain (Jrev, ]»erceived the want in Eng- 
land (d‘ an intelligent system of education 
for girls. Hut they contrived to educate theni- 
selve.s thoroughly, h(‘coming good linguists 
and acquiring a good knowledge of history. 
JMiss Sliirrelf resided for some years at. (Ji- 


witli evening lectur(‘s in subjects — science, 
for example --not then nsiially included in a 
woman’s education. In 1877, howev(‘r, the 
T(^acher’s Training and Ut'gistratiou Society 
wa.s incorporated, and a cnlleg(i for training 
women teachers was opcuitid. William L’ogers 
[q. V.], rector of Hislioj)sgate, ])ut a house at 
the disposal of the society, and provided prac- 
tice in teaching for the student sat the niiddh*- 


hraltar, where Iut fatlior held a government class girls’ school, Bisliopsgate. The college 
a])pointraent. Fn 18do or 18/h) appeared thus establish(Klj)rospoi’ed ; it is now called 
‘ Ltdlf*rs from Spain and 13arbarv,’ writtcui, the Maria Grey Training College, aftt'r Mis.s 
like all luM* early literary work, iii collabo- Shirrelf’s si.stor, and ranks ns the lirst institn- 
ratioii with lior sister, Mrs. Grey, In 1841 lion of the kind in thi.s country. Thus t htj 
tlnw ])ublished a novel entitled ‘ I*a.ssion objects for which the union had been formed 
uiul IM’iiiciple,’ and in 18o0 ‘Thoughts on were realised, and it was dissolved in 188/i. 
Scdf-Cult ure, addressed to Women,’ in two Miss Shirreff was also greatly inten'.stt'd 
volumes (second edition 187)2). The purpose in the education of little children, and was 
of the latter work was to show tlie value of among the first to advocate the introduction 
self-training to women. Miss Shi rndf’s first of Froehel’s system into this country. On 
independent work was ‘ Intelhictual Educa- the initiative of Miss Doreck, Miss Sliirrelf, 
tion, and its Influence on the Character and and her sister, thi* soci(4.y known as the 
llappine.ss of Women,’ published in 1858 Froebel Society, with Miss Doreck as pre- 
(2nd ed, 18fi2). sident, began work in October 1875. On 

Wholly devoting herself to the improve- Miss llorcck’s death, which took place soon 
nient of women’s education, Miss Slwrrelf afterwards, Mi.ss Shirrcff was elected presi- 
warmly su])ported the establishment oflGir- dent, and held the ollice for life. She 
ton (^illege, which commenced work at constantly read at the society’s annual and 
llitchin in the Michaelmas term of ibOll, monthly meetings papei^s in wliich she ex- 
nnd during the Lent and Easter teriup of pounded the theory of kindergarten teaching, 
1870 she held the post of honorary )nis- and set forth its practical advantages. She 
tress. On accepting it slu^ became a inenti^ber impressed the ]mblic with tlie necessity for 
of the executive committee, on which bho the proper training of kindergarten teachers, 
sat until her death. In 1871 she helped her and took active intere.st in the examinations 
si.ster Mrs. Grey to found the National Un^on instituted by the Froebel Society. Her last 
for improving the Education of Women, of paper was read to the annual meeting in 
all Classes. The society owed its origin, to March 1893, and was a sketch of the life of 
the revelations of the schools iinjuiry com- Baroness Mareiiholtz von Biilow, a firm 
mission, which proved the inadequate pfo- adherent of Froebel. MissShirx*efi’’suiifail- 
vision of good schools for girls above the tjile- ing generosity helped the society through 
mentary school class and of efficient women some of its early ditficulties. Many of her 
teachers. The main objects of the union were lectures and addresses were afterwards pub- 
to provide satisfactory schools and traii^ed lished in pamphlet form, 
teachers. Princess Louise was president, alnd Miss ShirrefF died, after some years’ ill- 
Miss Sliirrelf acted as honorary secretairy. health, on 20 March 1897, at 41 Stanhope 
She was also joint-editor with Mr. GeorgejC. Gardens, Queen’s Gate, London, where she 
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liad residi'd with licr sistor, Mrs». ( Irey, aiuce 
1884. Shf* was ])iiried in lirnmpton cemetery 
on ’2 i 'Fho chaii^^’e. in jmblic opinion 

with r(^L:Mrd to Avom«‘ii’s fdueatioii and 
women’s work since iHtit) is largely due to 
lier ])uldi(‘-sj)iritf}d action. 

In addition to the works aln'ady men- 
tioned, and many pamplilets on educational 
snbjeei>i. Miss Sliirreli’ wrote : 1. ‘Principles 
of the ivindergarton System/ 187(>; now ed. 
1 880. 2. ‘ Tlie Work of tJie National Union/ 
1 87 2. ‘k * ] ’riedrich Froobel : a Sketch of his 
Life/ ls77, 8vo. 4. ‘The Kindergarten at 
llome,’ Issi; ynd od. 1890. 

[Tiim's, 24 March 1807 ; J<mrnid of Education, 
April 1S97; private information.] E. L. 

SniKKEFF, JOHN (1759-1818), agri- 
cultural writer, was the son of an East 
Lothian fanner. After sj»ending his youth 
in tlie W’est Indies as a mereliant, he re- 
turned al his fatlu'r’s death, and siicceed(‘d 
to the lease of the farm at Oa])tain]iead, 
Haddington. In 1703 he was chosen, t«>- 
gi'ther with two other East liOthiun farmers, 
Pennies arid Ilrown. to survey the West 
Hiding of Yorkshire for the county agricnl- 
tural ri!])orts of tlie board of agriculture. 
This survey was drawn up in such a manner 
as to give satisfaction even to William Mar- 
shall, Avlio criticised so severely most of the 
hoard's county re]»orts (jMAltsiiAV.n, J^erieiv, 
i. 331). On liis return home SluiTeff at- 
1em])ted several improvements, including a 
thresliing-niachine, worked hy wind, and a 
bone-mill. He made an iinsucc(*ssful at- 
tempt to introduce into Scotland the use of 
bone-dust as manure. In 1801 he received 
a premium from the board of agriculture for 
an essay on the ‘Best Mode of cropping Old 
Pasture Grounds.’ Shortly afterwards he 
contributed to the Ijondon Society of Arts 
an account of the oss .m jdantatious u])on his 
farm at Captainhead. After sublotting his 
farm, lie resided at Craigside, Abbey fJill, 
and other places in and around Edinburgh, 
writing a good deal on agricultural to])ics. 
paring the last years of his life he resided 
in t]it‘ country, in charge of tlie estates of 
various noblemen. lie died 2 Nov. 1818, 
and was interred in the ‘ burial-ground of his 
ancestors at Prestonkirk, East Lotliiaii.’ 

Besides his ‘ Survey of Yorkshire,’ which 
lie followed up by l^uryeys of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands (18t)4), Shirreff wrote 
pamplilets and articles in the ‘ Farmer’s 
Magazine ’ and ‘ Scots Monthly Magazine ’ 
on such topics as ‘The Curled Disease in 
Potatoes,’ ‘ Introduction of Exotic He.aths/ 
and ‘ Method of Slacking Turnips to pre- 
serve them through the Winter/ 

VOL, LII. 


fIViography in h'armop’s Magfixinc, 1821, 
xxii. 2()7 ; ■''Oo also Shirreff’s coiu ribut ions in 
XV. 20, laO, 108. 203 ; re views, \v‘.. vi. 200, 
XV. 343,] K. C~r. 

I SHIRREFS, ANpHEAV (1732 1807M, 
Scottish ]K>et, son of David Sliirreis, oar- 
])ent<‘r, was lioru in Ahordeeu on 9 l'\*b. 
1732. Two of his brothers attained s(une 
di.stiiictiou ill Ahtu’dei'ii. .lames Avas ministn* 
of St. Nicholas Church from 1778 to 1814, 
and Alexander was shenir-clerk-dejuitc* and 
latterly ]>re.sideiit: of the Society of Advo- 
cates. Amlrt?w was ed ucat « kI at the grammar 
school, enteri'd Mariscdial Colli‘ge in 1779, 
and graduated M. A. in 1783. B(‘coming a 
cripple, lie aliandoned tlm intention of fol- 
lowing a leurne<I profession, and began busi- 
ne.ss in Aberdeen as a bookseller and boolc- 
binder. In May 1787 he joined with others 
in starting the short-lived ‘ Aherd«‘en 
Chronicle’ (not to lx? confoumhM Avilh tlie 
])aper of the same naim^ started in 1803), and 
became proprietor and joint editor of tlui 
‘Caledonian iMagazim^.’ ’flic latter ceasml 
in 1790, and ho went to Edinburgh as a book- 
seller and printer. In 1 798 lu; hd't for I iondon, 
after which it is imjiossihle to trace him. 
The dale of his deatli i.s given as 1807, 
hilt this cannot bo confirmed; and from his 
not appearing Aviih his otlier brotlier.s in 
the Avill of his first cousin Alexander, a 
.Tamaica planter, avIio died in 1801, it might 
be inferred that hi? Avas dead before that 
date. 

Shirrefs corresponded Avith .John Skinner 
and .James Beattie ; and Burns in tin? noti'S 
of his northern tour mentions liaving seen 
him, and describes him us ‘a little dei;repid 
J)ody Avith some abilities.’ lie AA’as best 
knoAvn as the author of ‘ Jamie and Bess,' a 
pastoral five-act comedy, avoAvedly in imi- 
tation of Rarnsny’s ‘Geuthi Slieplicrd.’ Tt 
was performed in Aberdeen in 1787, and in 
Edinburgh, for the author’s benefit, in 1790, 
when he appeared and sang his own soiu>-, 
‘ A cogie o’ y ill and a pickle aitmeal.’ Inglis 
(Dramatic Writers of Sc(fflf( ml) mentions a 
short piece, ‘The Sous of Britannia,’ said to 
have been acted in lidinburgh in 1790, but 
it does not seem to have been ])rinted. In 
1790 Shirrefs published ‘Poems, chiefly in 
tlie Scottish Dialect’ (Iildinburgli, printed 
for the author), Avhich contains his portrait 
by Beugo. 

1^ William Walker’.s Bards of Bon-Aecord, 1887 ; 
Laing and Stenhouso's oJitiori of Johnson’s 
Ma.sical Museum, iv. 470, 626 ; I'aroehial He- 
gisters of Aberdeen.] J. C. H. 

SHIRWOOD. [See also Shbbwoop,] 
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SHIRWOOD, JOHN (rf. 1191), bishop of 
Durliain, was educated at IJiuversity College, 
Oxlord. llrake Morris asserts that he was 
at Cambridge also, but he has probably coii- 
fu.sed liiin with a contemjiorary of the same 
name {Add it MS. 080?, f. 279; Boase, Ox- 
ford tbiiv. llo(). i. 9). lie graduated M.A. 
on 7 ^Miirch 1 ibO, and then proceeded to the 
university at i*aris. 'riience he passed into 
Italy to perleet himself in Grock. After 
some stay at b'ome he returned to England, 
bringing- with liiiu (;opies of a number of 
Greek authors. In 1 ItiO he was appointed 
chuneellorof Exeter; h(i became arcluleaeon 
of lliehmond in 14t)0, and jirobmidary of 
Masham in tin* diocese of York in 1471. lie 
»W’as so liighly esteemed as a lawyer by E<1- 
ward I \' that he was employed as (lie king’s 
advocate at Borne in matters ]>ertaining to 
the crown {iUtl. Hat. Pat. in Tiirri Ltyndin. 
p. d2d). 1 le was appointed bishop of Burliam 
in 1 IS*), on the death of William Dudhy, 
but (lid not re(;(‘ive the temporalities of the 
see until 1(> Aug. 11 So. On the death of Ed- 
ward I\' he attached himsdf to the party 
of Kichard 1 [I , who was jiopular in the north, 
and at. his coronation walked on one side of 
the n(‘w king, while Uobert Stillingtoii [q. v.], 
hishop of Bath, wallied on the other (Ayilitj. 
.Ecrle'i, Jirif. p. 292). Richard wrot(? several 
letters to the ])apal court, recpiestiiig that 
tlie du(*s l(‘vied on Shir wood’s see might be 
abattul liecause the bishop was oblig<5d <0 
maintain numerous garrisons against tlie 
Scots, lie also .solicited a cardinar.s cap for 
Shirwood, hut his death put an end to the 
.iieg(jtiatioris (Rymeu, I'tvdcra, xii. 21 1, 21(5, 
222, 224, 27)2, 272). 

. Henry Vll excluded Shirwood from any f 
share in his contideiice. But. in 1487, after ( 
the battle of Stoke, he was directed by a 
royal commission to impure into ihq caus('S 
of the rebellion {ih. p. o28 ; Stow, p^. 472). 

At the time of War])eck’.s cons])iracy the 
hishop appears to havti been on t lu; com inent, 
and it is probable that he went, with |ot bet’s 
to further the interests of the housej oif York 
with tlie court of Burgundy. Fron^ Bur- 
gundy he pr(jcce(h*(l to Koine, where l[e djed 
on 12 Jan. 149J-4, and was buried l;i tlie 
lOnglish College. As soon as his death Was 
known in England t he king, h(*sides taking 
poss(‘ssioii of jtlie temporalities of the spe, 
seized on all his ])rivate posse j.-^sions. Hi.s 
library of Greek author.s was, howevcT, kfept 
intaet at Bislioj) Auckland, where it 
discovered by Cut hbert Tunstal [q. v.] in tthe 
following century. / 

Only one -Nvork by Shirwood is extaiitj tlie 
* Liber de Ludo ATithmomachia,’Kome,l]l82, 
4to. It contains^ the description of a (sin- 


gular game played on a ^ tabula,’ slightly 
resembling a chess-board, which ho says was 
taught him at Calais by Georgia Neville 
[q. V.], archbishop of Y"ork. Tlu?re is a copy 
of the hook in the Grenville library in the 
British Museum. Shirwood is said by Le- 
land to have been a poet of considerable 
merit. 

[Leland's Comniont. de Scriptt. Brit. p. 2G2 ; 
Surtees’s Hist, of Durham, vol. i. p. lx ; 1 1 ui ehin- 
souH Hist, of Durham, i. 3G.'3 ; (Jodwin’s Cat. 
of JOnglish Bishops, p. 660; lo 'Neve’s Fasti 
Eccles. Angl. iii. HO, 202, 292 ; Letters and 
Papers of Bichard HI and Henry Vll, od. 
Giiirdner (Rolls Ser.), i. 98; Addit. MS. /)830, 
f. 128. 1 E. 1. C. 

SHIRWOOD, ROBERT (f. ir,20), hc- 
hraist, was liorn at Coventry in Warwick- 
.shire. He entor(‘d the university of Oxford, 
where he acquired a knowledge of logic, hut 
was chielly known as a profound scholar in 
Hebr(*w and Greek. No confirmation of (he 
statement that ho obtained the degree of 
D.l). there can he found in the register. lie 
possessed a considerable reputation abroad, 
and visited several foreign iin i versities, aniong 
others that of Louvain, where, in 17>19, lie 
filled for a month the placi' of the II(?l)rew 
le(;turer, Robert Waluitield [(]. v. J, who had 
teniporariljr vacated his post. While Ini was 
abroad Shirwood wrote an exegotical worlr, 
entitled ‘ Kcidesiastes Latino ad veritatom 
Tlehraicam recognitus, cum nonnullis anno- 
latioiuhus Chaldaicis (it (piorumdam Rabbi- 
■ norum semtentiis,’ Antwerp, ir)2»‘l, 4 to, which 
She di.idieated to John W(ibbc‘, prior of the 
(moTiastery of the Benedictines in Coventry. 
/He also piihlishcd several sermons. 

[Wood’s Athenie Oxon. i. />8 ; Bale's Script ores 
Britannia*, cent. 11, p. 78 ; Pits, Do lleb. Angl. 
p. 79(5; Dodd’s Church Hist. i. 21.3; Andreas’s 
Fasti AcademiciLovaniorsis, U»o0, p. 28 1 : Dub- 
lin Ihiview, 1896, ii. HO.] E. I. C. 

SHIRWOOD, WILLIAM (/. 12()0), 
.schoolman, held the prebend of Aileshury, 
JJiicoln, in 1245, and was treasurer of that 
(diurch in 1258 and 12(57 (Lb Neve, 

EcH, Am/L ii. 88, 05). Roger Bacon, in the 
preface to his ‘ (Jpus Tertium,’ challenges a 
comparison between his own writings and 
those of Albertus JMagniis and Shirwood, 
to whom he refers as tlie most celebrated of 
Christian scholarsyi describing Shirwood as 
even greater than Albert, and without equal 
in common philosophy {Opera hiedita, p. 
14, Rolls Ser.) Shirwood, who was pre- 
sumably an Oxford scholar, is credited with : 

1. ‘ Super Sententias,’ which Leland saw in 
the Dominican Library at Exeter. 2. ^])is- 
tinctiones Theologicte/ 3- ^ Concionos/ Le- 
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land oonfiisos Shir\vof)d witli AVilliam, arcli- 
di'acoii of Durham, 'v^^liosio benefactions were 
the beginning of rnivorsiry College, Oxford. 

lLe1nTi(l% ConniuMit. do Script t. Brit. ; T<inmV 
Bil)l. Brit.-Jlib. pp. 668-0 ; other anthoritios 
( quoted.] C. L. K. 

SHOBERL, FREDERIC (1775-1853), 
autlior, was born in Jjondou in 1775, and 
ednouted at the Moru\ iaii .school at Enlneck, 
iKMir ficeds. Having stUth'd in London, he 
beeanie, ^^itIl Ifenry Colburn [q. v.], the 
originator and co-proj)ri(‘tor of the ‘ New 
Alontlilv Magazine,^ wliicli began on 1 Feb. 
1811. For stuno time he acted as editor, and 
coni rl])iited original art idea and re\ lews. He 
as long ass()riat(‘d with Rudolph Ackermann 
[([. V. j. wlio-.(‘ ‘Repository of vVrlb’ he edited 
from the tliird to tlie beventy-aecoud number 
(March IsODto December 1828 ). He con- 
duc1(‘d Ackermann’s English toniual, ‘The 


! Tie (‘dited ‘The World in Miniature,’ 18:17, 
! 13 vols., and ‘Excursions m Normamly, 

I 2 ^<}h. 1811, andevecuted a largi* numher of 
translations from, among others, Kiopstock, 
Kotzehiie, AltVi'd do Vigny, Tluers (the 
French revolution), and Chateaubriand. 

(Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816, p. 

, 315; Gent. .Mag. IS.'itl i. 446, May IH.Vi p. o32 ; 
Boaso and Courtney's IJihl. Coriuib. 1869 SI, pp. 
352, 616, 1229; Tiinporl(\y\s Cyclop.'cilia oflnto- 
rary Anoed 18 12, pp. 933, 054 j. A Hi hone’s Kag- 
lish Lit. 1871, 11 . 20S9 ; Atlunauun, 12 AIuivli 
18.>3. ]». 321.] (}. C. B. 

SHORE, .lAXE (f/. 15:27?), inistnvss of 
Edward IV, is staioil (DKi.r, lluntimfdon 
Peonn/i*^ p. 2 1 ; Life and (Character J<ow 
iSknre, 171 1, p. I ) to ]ia\t*hcen the only child 
i of Thomas Wainstoad, • a mercer of a good 
figure and reputation in (’heapside, Lon- 
don.’ She was hoi n in I aindon and * honestly 
brought up.’ Hit fat her chose for her 1ms- 


F()rgi‘t-m(*-not,’from it.s first issiu' in Novem- band WilliamShoriAfl vnniNJUt, liickardllly 
ber 1822 till its twiOfth in 1831, He also p. HO), a goldsmith who resuhal in Lombard 
edited vckcrmaiiu’s LI Li v^enile Forgot -irie-not’ Street, and was, to (piote the cautious words 
from 1828 to 1832 (five volumes). From of .lane’s anonymous hiogvapher, ‘ a man of 
27 June 1818 to 27 Nov'. 1811) he was printer a very fair character both for religion and 
and puhlfsherof tlie ‘(Cornwall (razetlo, Fal- j morals.’ l\)-.sihly he was rehittai to Richard 
mouth l^lckot, and Flynioiifli Journal,’ a con- I Shore, who was an alderman in 1505. It is 


servativi' ])aper issued at Truro. JJ(‘diedat | said that Lord Hastings, who may have met 


Til i^tle Grove, Rrompt on, London, on 5 March 1 her owing to her father’s liiisiness lying much 


1853, and w^as buried in Kensal Green emne- at court, tried to induee hm* to liecome his 
tmy on 12 Alarch. By his wife Theodosia, | mistress; and that he ('veu sehmued to carry 
who died on 18 Dec. 1H*‘18, ho had tw'o ^ons: | hm'oirhy night, hut was dehsitcd inhis design 
William, who was first an assistant to H. , by the rejientance of a maid who was liis ac- 
(’olhiirii, and then a publisher at 20 Great , complice J{t(niin(/don Pe(^rai/Cy\i.2o), 

Marlliorongh Hlreet ; and Frederic, who was ! Jane appears to ha\(‘ b'*come inistrcs>, to 
])rinter to IVince Albert, at 51 Rupert Street, | Edward IV about 1 170; ovtu’ him she e\er- 
aiul died on 22 March 1852, aged 18. , cised the greatest influtuice. ‘ For,’ says Alore, 

'idle best known of hisoriginal works W'ert' : ! the lu'st authority, ‘a projier wit had .slu', and 
1. ‘ A History of the Cniversity of Oxford,’ could both rede well and write, merv in com- 
1811. 2. ‘Narrativ'(‘ of Events wdiicli oc- pany, redy and quick' of aunswer, neither 

ciirrcd in and muir Tadpzig before, during, mute nor ful of b.ihle, somehrne taunting 
and suhsequeiitly If) the Engagements in without displesuro and not without disport.’ 
1813 ami 1814; ’ lOfh edit , 1814. 3. *A His- Eflward delightefl in her im rry disposition 
tory of the Univ'ersity of Camhridge,M815. (Halt., C/tronwlVy p. 303). According to 
4. ‘ An Historical Account of tlu' House of More, the king’s ‘favour, tf) sai tin* tronth 
Saxony,’ 1810. 5. ‘ Fictnresfiue Tour from { (Ibrsinne it WfTto beh’M tin* devil), she iieuer 

Genoa to Milan,’ 1820. G. ‘I^resent St ate of | abused to any man’s hurt, Imt to many a 
Christianity and of Missionary Establish- | man’s comfort and relief; wdiere the King toko 


ments,’ 1828, founded on a work by J. 11. D. displeasure she would mitigate and apjiease 
/schokke, 7. ‘Natural History of Qiiadni- his mind; where men were out of fauor, sln» 
peds,’ 183L 8. ‘The Public Building of West- wold bring them in his grace.’ Then* is an 
minster described,’ 1835; 2nd edit. 1838. ancient tradition, that it was Jane’s inter- 
9. ‘ Prince Albert and the TIouse of Saxony,’ vention that saved Eton and Iving’s (Jol leges 
1840. 10. ‘ Persecutions of Popeiy,’ 2 vols, 184 4. from destruction (cf. Maxvvtjll-Lyte, IlUt. 

With J. Nightingale and others lie con- of Eton CollegPy p. 80). 
tinned Brayley and Britton’s ‘Beauties of On the death of Edvv’ard IV Jane’s troubles 
England and \\'ales,’andhecompiledv"oLxiv., began. Mr. Gairdner’s theory (/ffc/tan/ III, 
containing Suffolk, Surrey, and Sussex, 1813. p, 87) that she was employed as a go-betw^een 
With M. Retzsch he brougJit out ‘ ( 1 allerie zu t)y Hastings and the queen ia very reasonable. 
Shakespeare’s dramatischen Werkeii,’ 1828. We know that soon after Mdward’s death she 

l2 
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'wuH tliM mist ress of 'J’lioinas (iroy, lirst mar- 
(jiiis of l>or'(M jq. ^ . j, son of lOlizabeth 

\Voo<lvillo l)y l»er lirst husband (Sir (.Ucnntjnts 
Markham in EnijK Jlisf, Jirv. vi. and 
Kichard’s prcKdamation of 28 Oct. l J-88; 
(1 aitu)N'i:k, 172). IJic.hard JU accused 
^Shore’s wife/ ainoiie- others, of sorcery on 
1 2) .J nm* 1 182,, wlien I lasting's was condemned 
to death, and slie was imprisoned in the 
d'ower (Moim, Uirhurd 111^ p. 17 ; Hor.vcg 
\V \M’i)Lio’s M listoric. Doubts’ in /rerA'.v, ii. 
]87, 178-1: (i vjjfnxKC, p. 87). }T(‘r goods, 

wliicli W(T(‘ (d* great valiuq wore seized. The 
linsband, Short% is sn])posed tf> have gone 
abroad at this time, or to liave died ((rAinn- 
Xfuq ]). Stl). d’o coni])let(‘ her ruin Ivichard 
brought Jier as a hni‘h»t bcddre tlif*. hisliop of 
Dondou's court, and she was forc(;d to do 
])enance, ‘goingbeforethocros.se in procession 
upoti a Sonday witli a tapt‘r in Inn* liand.’ 
More states t hat slie mad«‘ a gr(’ai impression 
by her beauty. A picture of her in this plight 
was said by Noble to be in tlie ja>ssession of 
the TlastiTigs family. Tt was engraved for 
Dell's ‘ Hunt ingdon Peerage,’ and is rei)ro- 
diiced *witli a, nnm* corn'ct background ’ in 
Drayley’s M iraphic Illustrator,’ p. 54, At 
length incarcerated in laidgate, Jane there 
fascinated no less a personagi* than Uicluird’s 
own solicitor, 4’bomas Tivnom, much to Ins 
mast(*r\s annoyance. The king wrote to the 
lord chancellor, .lohn Uussell(<7. 1401 )|(i.v.], 
bishop of Lineoln (])robnbly in 1481), that he 
had heard that Lyuoni ‘ hath made contract of 
. matrimony Avith her, as it is said, and intcn- 
'^etli, to our great marvel, to proceed to llio 
eKt.'Ct of the same.’ Jlichard none the less 
agiX'ed to tlie match if the bridegroom could 
not he dissuaded ((Jairdngr, Richard III, 
]>, IKD. l*resumahly he was dissuaded, and nil 
we know of Jane afterwards is that she fell 
into pdyert y, and died either in 1520 or 1527. 
More eVudently kneAV he*r in her later days. 
AtraditiVm states that she streAA^ed flowers at 
Henry VlFs funeral. 

There aite Iavo portraits of Jane {Shore at 
lilton College. ( )no rt*])reseiits a nalfed figure 
near a hath the other is a bust, and has been 
engraved by Faber ; it was a])parently a copy 
of this that ^ohle saw near Coventl:y^ At 
King’s College, Cambridge, in the dining- 
room of the provost’s lodge, there is a curious 
picture of her/ naked bust. This, an oil paint- 
ing on a panel, was in the old lodge in 1(500, 
and as ^ Jane iShoar’s picture ’ is mentioned 
in an inventor^i taken on 24 Jan. of that year 
(Mr. J. W.Cr.A^K in Co7n. Cnmhr.A'ntiq. Sop,. 
iv. 8(X5 and 810). Sir George Scharf [q. v.l 
thoiight that itU’eally represented Diana of 
Poitiers. It was ptched by tlie Kev. Michael 
Tyson, fellow of Cibrpus Cliristi College, Cam- 


bridge. In Harding’s ^ Illustrations of Sliake- 
spt‘are ’ there are two engravings by Puirlo- 
lozzi, one of which is said to bo from the 
original at Dr. Peckard’s of Magdalene Col- 
lege, which was once in the ])Osses.sion of 
DeanColet. TSbible also says, (|UOting A nliro v's 
notes, that Lady Southcot, sister ef Sir John 
.Suckling, had at lu‘r house in Bishojisgato 
Street ‘ a ivire -jiictun', viz., of that jiretty 
creature, Mrs. Jiim^ .Shore, an original.’ The 
notes to Drayton’s ])oetic memorial of luu* 
suggest that there Avas yet another portrait. 
It would he rash to assume that any of these 
piciure.s are contemporary. Of .laiui Shore's 
beauty More Avrote: M ’roper she aa\‘is and 
faire ; nothing in lier body that you Avoid 
have changed, but if you AA^ould have a\ i.shed 
her higher, thus say tlioi that km^AV her in 
lier youth.’ There is no foundation ior tlu^ 
story that .Jane Short' gave her name to Shon*- 
ditch. TJiat ajipellation existed long before 
her time. 

[Wheatley's edition of Percy’s Kelitpics, ii. ‘204, 
where tlie inforaiation is sinniriod up ; Koxbiirgbe 
Ballads, vol. i. ; Colloctioii of Old Jhillads, i. 145, 
163 ; Cursor s Anglo-Poet. ii. 300, iii. 300 ; Oran- 
ger's Biogr. Ilist.i. 86 ; Notvs and Qiiorics, 7th sor. 
vii. 217 ; Walpole’s Works, ii. 137 ; Boll's ITutit- 
ingdon Peerage, pp. 26-30; Ilali’s Chronicle, p. 
363; .Smith’s Cat. of Brit. Mezzotints, i, 2t)o ; 
l).-p.-K (jeper of Public RocordvS, 9th Rep. Ap]>. 
p. 3 1 ; Bromley’s Cut. of Kngr.ived Portrait s, p. 2 1 ; 
Mark Noble in BrayJey’s Graphic Illustrator, j). 
40 w. ; Rytuer's Fo'dora, xii. 20 1 ; Ramsay’s Lan- 
caster and Vork,ii. 488, 500 ; More’s Jtichard HI, 
eel. Lumby, and move fiillv in Works, ed. 1667; 
Polydore Vergil’s Aiigl. Hist. od. 1.546, p. .538; 
.Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, p. 217; Chuke’s 
Vestigia Aiiglieana, pp. 360, &c. The Legt-iul of 
Shore’s Wife, by Thomas Churchyard [q.v.], Avas 
fir.st printed in the 1.563 edition of Baldwin’s 
Mirroure for Magistrates, and reprinted Avith 
additions in Churchyard’s Challenge, 1693; in 
1.59.3 also appeiirod Binvtie Dishonoured, by 
Anthony Chute. Drayton’s poem in his English 
Ilcroical Epistles was published in 1597, and on 
28 Aug. 1 599 was licensed the ‘ History of the 
Life and Death of Master .Shore and .lane Shore 
his Wife, as it was lately acted by the Rt. Hon. the 
Erie of Derby his Servants’ (Arber, Ntationfirs* 

I Reg.xn. 147). The ballad in Percy’s Roliques has 
been attributed to Thomas Delonoy [q. v.] It was 
entered to William White, 11 Juno 1603, but Mr. 
Chappell thinks no copy of itc.an he dated earlier 
than the protectorate. Jt is printed in the Col- 
lection of Old Ballads of 1 723, where there is also 
a burlesque song about Edward IV and Jane 
Shore. In the Roxburghe Ballads it is furnished 
with a second part, supposed to ho by another 
author. On 2 Feb. 1714 Rowe’s triigcdy of Jane 
Shore was produced, Jane’.s part being taken by 
Mrs. Oldfield. Notes and suggestions for this 
article have been kindly given by Mr. J. W. Clark.] 

W. A. J. A. 
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SHORE, JOHN, firyl: JUkon Ti'Hjn- | 
iMoriii (ITol IKU), burn in 8t. Jainess j 
Stn‘i4, I’iccadilly, on H Ocl. 17ol, was tlu‘ ‘ 
(*l(ler son of Thomaij Slioro of Mt'ltoii I'laco, 
non r Jo)mfor{l, sometime siij^nrarf^o to tlio ^ 
Juist India Ooinpany, ))v liih uifo Dorothy, 
daii^^litcr of Oaptain Sbopliord of the East 
India (’onipany's naval stTViee. At the apfo ‘ 
of foil 1*1 t‘on } oiujf^ Shore was sent to Harrow, 
where he \n as placed ui I ho fiftli form, and 
Imd llalhed, Slioridan, and Francis, lord j 
Daw don (alterwards marquis of Hastinjrs), t 
ainon^ his eon temporaries. In his seven- j 
teentli \ear Shore was removed to a com- j 
niereial scliool at Ifo.vton for the purpose of | 
learning ljookk(‘cpin”-, and towards tlie close 1 
of 17ds lie sailed lor India as a writer in the j 
East India Company’s service. Soon after ' 
his ani\al in Calcutta in May I7d{>, he was 
api>omledlo the secret political department, 
in whicli he riunained for about twelve . 
month-. In Seplt*mb(‘r 1770 he was nomi- 
natKl as^i^tant to the board of rexemieat 
Moor'^liedabad. Owing to the* indoh'nce of 1 
tlie eliief of his department, and llie absence 
of tb(‘ s(‘cond in command on a special mis- ' 
sion, Hion* at tin* age of nineteen suddtmly 1 
found 111 in self inv’ested with the civil and 
tiseal jiirisdicl ion of a large district, liispiti*, 
however, of Jiis laborious olKcial work, he 
found tune to devote himself to the study 
of oriental languages. In 1772 Shore pro- 
cecdi'd to liajesLiahe as first assistant to tin* 
resident of that province. In the following 
year In* acted temporarily as Persian trans- 
lator and secretary to the hoard at Moorshe- 
dahad. In June 1775 he was appointed a 
ineinlier of the revenue council at (^ilcutta. 
He continued to hold that post until the dis- 
solution of tlic council at the close of 1780. 
Tbongh lie revised 0110 of the bitter philippics 
l.iuncbod by Francis against Hastings, and 
is said to have written one of the incmoriaN 
against tlie supreme court and Sir Elijah 
Tmpi'v, be was ap])ointed by the governor- 
gi'iieral to a seat in the committee of revenue 
at Calentta, which took the])hiceof the pro- 
vincial council. Shore quickly gained the 
confidence and regard of Hustings by bis un- 
coaling attention to bis duties. lleside.s 
superintending the collection of the rovemn*s, 
he d(‘\ot«‘d much of his time to the adjudica- 
tion of exchequer cases. He acted as revenue 
commissioner in Dacca and Behur, and drew 
up plans for judicial and financial reforms. 
Deploring the lavish profusion of the go- 
vernor-general, Sliore communicated his 
views of the financial situation to John 
(afterwards Sir John) Maepherson, who, in- 
stead of privately imparting them to Hast- 
ings, inserted them us a minute on the records 


of the supremo council. [11 consequence of 
this broach of confidence Shore resigned his 
seat at tin* hoard. In Janiiarv l7^o In* re- 
turned to I'higland in tin* (‘onipnny of Hast- 
ings, who during tlie v oyage com posed a p.ira- 
phrase of one of Horace’s oib*s which he 
addressed to Shore (Enrojtean 17M), 1 . 
453-1). Willie in England Shore nnirned, 
oil 14 Feb. 1 7 m», riiarlottf*, onlv daughl(‘r(d* 
Jame.s Forni'^h, a medical practitioniu- at 
Teigmnouth. • 

Having been ap])ointed hy the court of 
directors to a M‘al in the sujiremo council, 
Shore leturned to India, and on 21 Jan. 
1787 took his seat as a member of the 
gi>vernment of Ih ngul. His kiiovvh'dge of 
tlie judicial and fiscal affairs of Bengal was 
hotfi evlensive and ])r()found, and many of 
the reforms instituted l)y Fornvvallis were 
attrihnt.ihh* to liis influence in the council. 
In the sumnim* of I78i) Shore* conqJeted the 
decennial settlement of the ri'Venues of 
Ihmgal, Be'har, and Orissa. His minute of 
18 June 1781), wliich extends to 5()2 pani- 
graplis, ''till remains the text lawk on tlie 
subject of (he Bengal zamhidari system 
{Pari. I*(fper^y 1.^12, vii. 1 HD -220; SiU'ON- 
Kakk, Conaral/i^, 181)0, p. 28). Though 
Shore recomirn^ndcd caution and further 
hiquirv, and protested against fixity, his 
dt*cision in favour of tlu* ])r()prietary rights 
of the zamind.irs was hastily ratified f»y 
Oornwallis and formed the basis of the much 
discussed ])ermanent settlenumt. In Decem- 
ber 1780 Shore emharkt ) for lOngland, where 
he arrived in A]>ril J700. He is said to 
have refused the offer of a haroneti'y on the 
ground of ‘the incom\»atihi]ily of poverty 
and titles’ (J/mo/r, i. 201-5). On 2 June 
1700 he was examined as a witness m 
the trial of Warren Hastings witli regnnl 
to the* transactions of the committee of 
revenue at Ciilculla, and te>tified to his 
friend’s popularit y among the nativ iss ( Printed 

Minvte'^ of Mridenre^ ])p. 127H-8()). 

Sliore was appointed hy the court of 
directors gov ernor-gen(*ral of India in suc- 
cession to Cornwallis on iO Sept. 1702, and 
was created a baronet on 2 Oct. follow- 
ing. Burke pnitested vainly against the 
appointment of Oi principal actor and party- 
in certain offences charged against Mr. 
Hastings’ {^Memoir, i. 22H,), and Shore 
embarked for India at the enjil of the month. 
Oil 10 March 1703 he arrived at Calcutta, 
where he remained without oAicial employ- 
ment or respoiisihility until tne departure of 
Cornwallis. He succeedeiV to the govern- 
ment on 28 Oct. 1793. Tlijb period of Shore’s 
rule as governor-gi‘neral wis comparatively 
uneventful, lie implicitly obeyed the pacific 
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injunct ions of parliament and the East India 
(’ompaiiy, and pursued a thorouf^hly uniim- 
hitioiis and (vpiitahle policy, lioing more 
anxious to (‘xtcud tlie tnule than the terri- 
tories of tlic company, his ]K)licy was attacked 
by the jingof's of that period as temporising 
and timid. Tliat tliere was some truth in 
this cannot be denied. Jle acquiesced in 
the successful invasion by tlie Mahrattas of 
the dominions of lluinizain; ho permitted 
the growth of a hVench subsidiary force in 
the service of more than one native ])ower; 
lie tliwart(*d Eord Hobart’s eflbrts for e\- 
tending the sphere of JJritish induenc(?; he 
allowed! the growth and aggn'ssions of the 
Sikh stall's in nortliern India ; and he looked 
on ]>assively while Tipj/oo was preparing for 
wnr. Tlifi oidv answer totliese charges is that 
Shore faithfully <»l)eyed his instructions, and 
iiotliiiig morci could be expected of him. 
I’iioiigli he sliowed great wi'akness in deal- 
ing with the mutiny of tlie utficers of the 
Ih'iigal army, he ilisplayod courage of a very 
Idgh order in settling the question of the 
( hide succcs.'sion, 1 1 is substitution ot‘ Saadut 
Alifor Viziiir Aii met wdtli nni\ersal approval 
in India, and the court i)f directors recorded 
t liat. ‘ in circuinstanci's of great delicacy and 
embarrassment Sir John SI ion ‘hud con ducted 
himself with groat temjiev, ability, and lirm- 
ness.’ As a n'ward for bis sm'vices Shore 
was created Baron Teignmouih in the peer- 
age of Ireland by b'tters patent executed at 
Dublin on d Mari^h K<*signing the 

govermneiit into the hands of Sir Alured 
Clarke [q. v.J, ho left India in .Alarch 1798, 
and on his return to England i-eccivod the 
thanks of the court of directors ^ for his dis- 

B lied raeadt and attention in th(3 ad- 
ation of every branch of the company's 
during the ]»eriod in whicli he held 
ce of governor-general.’ ( )n 4 Ajiril 
e was appointed a member of the 
f control, an otlice to which no salary 
ached, and four days afterwards was 
sw’orn a'rraemher of the jndv'y council {London 
GazetiPy 1^07, pp. 449). He occasionally 
transacted'\busines.s at the board of control, 
or at the Cofckjiir, w'here as a privy councillor 
he soinetimcfe (hicided Indian apjieals with 
Sir \\'illiam\ Grant and Sir John Kicholl. 
But he soon llast all interest in Indian affairs, 
and occupied tlhe greater part of his time in 
religious and philanthropic matters, though 
he nominallyv remaim'd a member of the 1 
board until Fdbriiary l8i?H. 

He never tobk his seat in the Irish House 
of Lords, nor was he elected a representa- 
tive peer after the union. He was twice 
examined before the House of Commons on 
Indian atfairs,on IjS June 180(1 {Pari. Paper^y 


1806-7, No. 240-41), and on 30 March 1813 
(/A. 1812-13, vii. 9 20). In consequence 
of the order of the House of Oinmons for 
Tt'ignmou til’s attmidance on the first occa- 
sion, the House of Lords on 19 July 1806 
passed a resolution maintaining tlie ])rivilege 
of peerage as apart from the privilege of 
parliament (Joiirnnh of the of Lords, 

xlv. 8 12). This resolution, however, was not 
communicated to the commons, and on the 
sttcoiid occasion the order of the commons 
for Teigiimouth’s atteiidance was not (pies- 
lioiK'd by the lords {Diary and Corr.of Lord 
! Cohhestrr, 1861, ii. 69, 442; May,' ParL 
Pmetire, 1893,pp. 403 4). 

Shore became a ]>rominont inembi'i* of the 
eviingelical party known as the (Japliani 
Sf'ct, w'hich included the Thorntons, C’liarb’s 
Grant, John Venn, /achary Macaulay, and 
William Wilberfore.e. From 1802 to l8ilS 
lie lived at (Mapham, In the latter year he 
removed to ‘London, wliere he ]>assed ihe 
remainder of Iiis days. Sliore was elect (‘d 
the hr.st jiresident of the British and l^'oreign 
Bible Socifity on 14 May J804, and lield tliat 
ollice until the end of iiis life. He took an 
active part in the various controversies to 
wdiich that institution gave rise, and gave 
his decision in favour of tlie exclusion of tlie 
apocryphal books from all editions of tlio 
liible issued by the socii'ty. He di«‘d at 
Iiis house in Bortman Sijnare on 14 Feb. 
1834, aged 82, and was buried in Marylobono 
parisli church, where n moniiraent ^vas 
erecttul to his memory. 

Teignmoiith had three sons and six 
daughters by his wdfe, who died on 13 July 
18;>L He wais succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Charh'S .lohn Sliore, who repre- 
sented Marylebone in the House of Commons 
from jManrh 1838 to June 1841, and died on 
IS Sept. I8S0. 

'reignraouth was a hard-working and us(‘- 
ful administrator. Histtilents wore mode- 
rate, and his religious views were strong; 
but of his ‘ integrity; hnnuinity, and honour 
it is impossible to speak too highly ’ (Loui) 

I Macaulay, Edinh. Jtrr. Ixxx. 227). 

! Teignmoiith was elected president of the 
I Boyal Society of Literature, but declined the 
otficein favour of Bishop Burgess, Hewasthe 
intimate friend of Sir William Jones (1746- 
1794) [q. V.], whom he succeeded as presi- 
dent. of the Asiatic Society of Bengal on 
22 May 1794, wheTi he deli\'ored an addrovss 
on tlie * Literary History ’ of his predecessor 
(London, 1795, 8vo), which has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and has been translated 
into Italian. Three of his contributions to 
the society are printed in ‘Asiatick Ke- 
searches’ (ii. 307-22, 383-7, iv. 331- 
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iioO). translated in three manuscript 
volumes the Persian version of an abridg- 
ment of the * Jog Bashurst/ but aft erwanls 
destroyed them in consequence of the little 
encouragement which his translations of 
Persian versions of Hindoo aut hors received. 
He wrote a number of articles for the 
^ Christian Observer/ and tlie earlier annual 
reports of the JJible Society were w'holly 
w'riLtcu hy him. He was also the author of 
sumo mediocre verse. 

lie puldished : 1. * ]Momoirs of the Life, 
"Writings, and Correspondence of Sir William 
Jones,’ l^ondon, 1804, 4 to. This passed 
through several ('ditions, and formed vols. i. 
and ii. of *The Works of Sir AVilliam Jones/ 
which wert) edited hy Lady Jones (London, 

1807, 8vo, Id vols. ) '2. * (Jtmsiderations on 

the Practicability, I’olicy, and ObligatioTi of 
comniuiiicating to the Natives of India the 
Knowledge of Christianity. With Observa- 
tions on tho Prelhtoiy iJcmarks” to a pam- 
phhit j)iihlished by .Major Scott Waring. By 
a lute I Resident in Bengal/ Tiondon, lS()8,8vo. 
d. ^ A Let ter to the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, D.l),, ill re])ly to his Strictures on 
the British and Foreign Pnble Society/ Lon- 
don, 1810, 8vo. 4. ^Thoughts on the Provi- 
d(‘nco of Cod,’ London, 1834, 8vo (anon.) 

A portrait of Tingnmouth was painted by 
Arthur William Devis [q. v.] 

[M<‘rnoir of the Life ainl Correspondence of 
John, Ix)rd Toignmouth, hy his son Charles 
second Baron Toignmouth (with portrait), 1843; 
Christian Observer, xxxiv. 261-30(1; the 
Bible 8ociety Monthly Reporter, 1891, pp. 71-;7, 
108-11, 124-7; Corro*'pondonce of (Iharlcs, 
Manjuoss Cornwallis, 18o9; Sir W. W. Hun- 
ter’s Bengal manuscript Records, 1894, i. 11- 
139; Sir.lohn Malcolm’s Political History of 
India, 1826, i, 147-193, vol. ii. App. pp. 
xliv-lxvi ; Mill and Wilson’s History of India, 
1840, i. 242 v. 408-640, vi. 1-70; Thorn- 
ton’s History of the jllrilish ICmpire in India, 

1808, pp. 218-19, 223-30; Marshman’s History 

of India, 1867, ii. 30-6, $1-70; Edinburgh Re- 
view, Ixxx. 283-291 ; Athetjjeum 1843, pp. 
.'564-6 ; Monthly Review, July 1843, pp. 336-9; 
Gent. Mag. 1834 i. 662-3, 1843 ii. 339-66; 
Annual Register, 1834, App. to Chron. p. 212 ; 
Burke’s Peerage, 1896, p. 1401; Podweli and 
Miles’s Bengal Civil Servants, 1839, p. xvii; 
India List, 1896, pp. 119, 121 ; Haydn’s Book of | 
Dignities, 1890 ; Butler’s Lists of Harrow School, 
1849 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] G. F. R. B. 

SHORE, LOUISA CATHEIUNE (1824- 
1895 ), poetess ami miscellaneotis writer, born 
at Potton, Bedfordshire, in February 1824, 
was the youngest of the three daughters of 

Tiiom/vs Shore (1793-1803), whose wife, 
Margaret Anne, was daughter of the Rev. R. 
Twopeny. He was himself son of the Rev. 


T. W. Shore of Otterton, Devonshire, and 
nephew of John Shore, first lord Teignmouth 
[q. v.l ; while his mot her, Juliana Pracd, was 
aunt of Wintlirop Mackworth Pracd | (p v.] 
After a short career as a .schoolmaster at 
Bury St. Edmunds, and a sojourn at I’otton, 
Bedfordshire, he settled at Evert on, w here he 
received private pujdls, some of whom attained 
distinction in after life — notably, Charles 
John, earl Canning [q. v.], George Francis 
Robert, third lord Harris (q. v.], and Gran- 
ville George Levesuii-Gower, second earl 
Gran vi lie [(]. v.] I le also served as curate in 
the neighhouringparisli of Cockayne Hatley. 
He was tlin author of many classical and 
th(‘ological works, but, holding somewhat 
advniKM'd views on religion, declined pre- 
ferment in tile churcb. lu 1833 he pub- 
lished ‘ The (.’luirchnuin and the Freet hinker, 
or a Friendly Addr(‘.ss to the Orthodox,’ a 
pamplilet which attracted notice. 

His three (laughters were all endow(Hl with 
great Iit.(‘rnry gift s and enlhitsiasm for learn- 
ing. The ehle.Ht, Mai{(J.\kkt Emilv Shore 
(1819-1839), horn at Bury St. Edmunds on 
(^Ihristmas day 1819, wrote much poetry and 
Hot ion avS wOl as inMit i.^Jc^s on ancient and 
natural history, Init di(‘d of consumption at 
.Madeira on 7 July 1839, before completing 
her twentieth year. A selection from her 
Glournal/ publislual hy her sisters in 1891, 
givc.s a liv(dy and fascinating account of her 
life and stmlios. 

Louisa Shore was associated with her sister / 
Arabella (wliu survive.s) in many literary 
productions. Tlie two sisters ])roducod in 
1855 a volume of poems entitled ‘ War 
Lyrics;’ ‘Gemma of the Isles, a Lyrical 
Poem/ in 1859; ‘ Fra Dolciiio, and other 
Poem.s/ in 1871 ; and ‘Elegies and Memo- 
rials/ in 1899. The principal poems in these 
vol iirae.s were tlie work of Louisa, notably 
a fine elegy in the last volume on tlie death of 
t heir sisttir Margaret Emily and on the more re- 
I cent ]os.s of their brother, Macliworth Charles 
Shore, at sea in 18G0. She published .‘sepa- 
rately in 1801 ‘Hannibal: a Poem in two parts/ 
A selection of l;er unpublished poems was 
edited, after her death, by her sister in 1896, 
wdth an nppr«.*oiativo notice by Mr. Fred(‘ric 
Harrison, and a reissue of some of her dramas 
and poems appeared in 1897. All her work 
was vigorous and of lofty purpo.se, Sh(3 and 
her sister W'ero early and enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the cause of women. An article by 
Miss Shore in tho ‘ We.stminster Review ’ 
for April 1874, jirinted soon after as a 
pamplilet (and since reprinted ), contains tho 
gist of the whede subsequent movement in 
this direction at a time when it was imperr 
foctly understood. Miss Shore resided for 
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the hit tor part of her lilV* with lier sister 
AralxdJa at ( >reharcl Poyle, near Taplow, 
JJuclviiiohamsIiin*. She died at Wiinlilodoii 
ill May and was cremated in Brook- 

wood oiMiietery at Woking. 

I Memoir profixed to post h unions Poems, 1896 ; 
.Toiirnul of Kniily Shore; private information 
and personal knowledge,] L. C. 

SHOKEDITCH or SHOBDYCH, Siu 
JOHN" ut: (//. Id to), a baron of the ex- 
cliiMjuer and doctor of civil and canon law, 
was possibly a son of Benedict de Shoreditch, 
who irci'ivMHl from Edward I a grant of 
houses in tlu^ parish of St. Olavcj in tlie 
Jjondoii Jewry, formerly belonging to a Jew i 
calleil Jorum Makerel (Foss; Ahhroi\ Hut. \ 
Oritf. i. 71). Ho ajipears as an advocate in j 
the court of arches in t ho reign of Edward 11, ! 
Avlio in Iddl app<nnted him an envoy to the | 
king of Franc(‘, and whom ho Avas about to , 
accoinpany to EraiiciMii 1025 ( Walsixuiiam, | 
i. .175 ; ii. 551), OOd). He was made 1 

chief clerk of the c.omnion bench Avith a 
salary of a hundred marks a year, and re- 
c('ived from tlui king the manor of Passen- 
ham in Nort liam])loiishiro ; but in the early 
years of Edward IH (iucem Isabella put him j 
out of his otlice and dt'spoiled liim of a great 
part of his manor. Ho complained of those 
losses in the parliament of Xovoraber IddO, 
and the king promised him compensation 
(Hut. Hurl, ii. 41). On 20 Sept. 1820, being 
styled one of the king’s clerks, though not 
ap])arenlly in order-s, lu‘ avus appointed to 
treat Avith France, and was engaged on that 
business until 1881, receiving 20/. for his 
exjieiisos beyond sea in 1882 {lur deray ii, 
772 sqq. 880), in Avliich year he Avas engaged 
on the marriage of the king’s sister Eleanor 
to the Count of (. 1 ueldros. In 1 8.‘U he appears 
as a knight, avus probably at that time a 
inemberof the king’s council, and on 26 March 
Avas appointed Avith others to treat Avitli 
Ifrance {ih. p]). 880 sip) lie Avas employed in 
1885 to negotiate Avith the Duke of Au-stria 
concerning a jiroposed marriage for the | 
king’s daughter Joan [see under h] dwa ki> 111 J, 
and on 10 Nov. ISilO was appointed second 
baron of the exchequer Hot. Hat. 

p. 126), but seems to have held the ofKcc not 
very long, for his name does not appear in 
the list of 1842 (Foss). Other public busi- 
ness Avas committed to him by the king, and 
he is said to have defended Edward’s 
assumption of title and arms of the king of 
E’rance in answer to, and apparently in the 
])resence of, Bhilip VI in 1889 (GnoK- 
rriKv Li] Bai»ek, p. 66). In 1848 he Avas 
sent witli others to Clement VI at AA'ignon 
with letters from the king and the magnates 


I of England rmnoiist rating against the abuse 
: of jui])al provisions, and, wdieii the ])opo said 
I that he had only appointed two foreigners to 
i I'lnglisli benefices, ansAvered, ‘Holy Father, 
I you have provided the cardinal of I’erigord 
I to the <leanery of York, and the king and all 
the nobles of England reckon him a capital 
; enemy of tlie king and kingdom.’ Tlie po])e. 

' seems to haA^^ been taken aback", and tlie 
i cardinals AA^ere much moved and distressed 
j at his boldness. lie obtained licimse from 
I the pope to depart, left Avignon in Jiaste lest 
I he should bo stopped, and Avent to Dordenux 
I on other business for the king. In December 
j ho AA'UH a])poiiited to hoar all conqilaints and 
appeals in Aquitaine that might be imuhi to 
Edward as king of Fratuie. On 10 July 
1845 he was smothered secretly by four of 
his scrAuints in his house near Ware in Hert- 
Ibrd.shire. Jlis murderers Avere arrest f'd, con- 
fessed their guilt, and were drawn, hanged , and 
heheadt'd on the 18tli in London, their lieails 
being fixed on stakes above Newf^ate. \ 
Nicholas de Shordych occurs as a commis- 
sioner of array for Midtllescx in 1852. 

[Foss’s Judges, iii. 500 ; Hymer’s luedera, 
vol. ii. passim, Kocord ed, ; Muriniuth, pp. 148, 
149, 371, 229-80 (Bolls Ser.) | AV. II. 

I SHORT, AUGUSTUS (1802 -1880), first 
'bishop of Adelaide, Australia, tliird son of 
j Charles Short, barrister, of the Middle Temple, 
i was born on 11 Juno 1802. In 1809 he 
I entered Westminster school, Avhere liis early 
I days AA^ere the Gnost wretched’ in his life, 

I though relieved by the kindness of Charles 
• Thomas TiOngh.w [q. v.], afterwards arch- 
I bishop of Canterbury. Ho Avas AvitlidraAvn 
I for a time to a sidiool at Langley Broom, 

■ near 81ougli, bat returned to Westminster 
j ill 1811. He passed to Christ Church, Ox- 
I fonl, in May 1820, wlnire he Avns placed 
j under bis cousin, Tli()^nas VoAvler Short 
i [q. A'.], and took a lirst-chiss in classics 
I in 1828. He graduated B.A. in J824 and 
j M.A. in 1826. Short Avas at first occupied in 
private tuition, but he Avas ordained deacon 
at Oxford in 1826, and priest in 1827, and 
Avas licensed to the curacy of Ciilham, Ox- 
fordsliire. Ho resigned in 1829, on becoming 
tutor and lecturer at Christ Church ; 

Avns appointed librarian and censor in 1883, 
and in 1848 Avas select preacher to the uni- 
versity. In 1885 he accepted the living of 
KaAx-msthorpe, Northamptonshire, and mar- 
ried Millicent Phillips. Tht^ parish had been 
neglected, but Short rapidly organised it on 
a satisfactory basis. lie had many friijnds 
among tlie tractarians, and Avrotc a defence 
of 'Tract XC. but ho Amted for the con- 
demnation of W. G. Ward’s ' Ideal of a Chris- 
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tian Cluirch.’ In ]84tJ he delivered at (>x~ } and, after two rears, his tah*nts ennW him 


ford th(‘ Ihimpton lecture on *The Wit- 
ness of the Spirit with our Sjjint.’ In 1847 
the colonial sees of Capetown, Melhourm*, 
Achd.iide, and Newcastle w'ere founded, and 
Short was ollered the olioieo of Adelaide and 
N(*w castle. Jle chose the former, and was 
consecrated and created D.l), of Oxford on 
16 June 1847. lie sailed in September, and 
reached Im\ dioce&e in December. There 
xvere on his arrival but five clergy in South 
Australia, and the bishop’s diificul ties wore 
further increased in J8.*)l by the discontinu- 
ance of the vole for maintenance of ]uiblic 
worsiiip. 44io youn*^ dioce'se was thus cast 
entirely upon its own resources. Hut Short I 
visUmI Ihiyhind in 18r>6, found that the 
diocese could he or^^aui^cd wdlh a constitii- ' 
tion of its own. and proec(‘dcd to set its i 
allairs iu order. In this he w-as completely * 
.succcs-'fiil,and show ed hirasidf a very capable 
administrator, lie did his ht^t to meet the I 
lUM'ds of scatteicd communities in tlu' bush, i 
x^as keenly iiilertslod in work for the 
aborit^ines, did much for the organisation 
of ed I lent ion iu tlu‘ colony, and secured tlie | 
building of Adelaide Cathedral, lie came 
to Ihuihiiid for the Jjamlieth conference 
of 1^78. Short was attacked bv heart 
diseast‘ in 188 1, and resigned the see. lie 
hft Australia in 1882, amid general ex- 
pressions of r<*spect, and took up his residence 
in London; but his malady returned, and he 
died on 5 Oct. 1886. lie published a \olunie 
of sermons in 1868, besides his Hampton lec- 
tures iu 1846. 

Ills eldest brother, Cir^KLns 'Wuxtam 
Suoui (1760 1867), horn iu 1700, joined the 
( ’oldsi ream guards as ensign in 181 i,waspre- 
seut w itli his regiment at Quatre Hras and in 
the defence of Ilougomont at Waterloo, and 
ser\ed in the army of occupation. In 1867 
he left the army as captain and lieutenant- 
colonel, and entered mercantile piu'suits. 
In 1862 he -went to live at Odihain in IJamp- 
sliire, Avhere, as in London, he was conspi- 
cuous for his religious and philanthropic 
act i vi 1 y, He pubhshed t reat ises on t he du t ies 
of the soldier, which had a wide circulation. 
He died at Odiliam on JO Jan. 1867. , 

I !•’. T. Wliittingtfjn’s Augustus Short, First 
Bihhup of Aflolaide, 1888; 'fiiues, 8 Oct. 1883 ; I 
Ciont. Mag. 1857, i. SGI ; Welch’s Ahnnni Wust- | 
rnon. p. 486; Foster’iS Alumni Oxon. 1715-' 
1880: Menuoirs xiustralas'an Hiography.] I 

A. R, B. ' 

SHORT, JAMES (1710-1708), optician, ! 
was the son of William Short, a joiner in 
Edinburgh, where he was born on 10 June 
1710. At the age of ten, hot li parents having 
died, he was placed iu Ilenot’s Hospital, 


I to )»c st'iif to the Kdinhnrgli liigli school, 
i Here he gained di',tinction in classics, cn- 
I tered th(‘ nni\crhit\ of Edinluirgh in 1726, 
j and in due I'oiirse graduat<*(l M.A. Ills reln- 
1 fives n>piring to the miiU''try for him, he 
, proceeded to the divinity hall, and (pialiiied 
iu 1761 for a preacher in llm church ol Scot- 
land. Attendance at tin* mathematical lec- 
tures of Colin Ahicl/iufin [q. v.'], lunvtwcr, 
di\crt»‘d hi.s purpose, never strong*. Machniriii 
noticed his nhilititw, permitted him in 1762 
to use his eollcei* romns for an optical A\orl\- 
shop, and in 1761 informed James Jiinn 
[q. v.]: ‘ AFr. Sliort, xvho had begun wdtli 
making gla^^ -spetMihi, is now eniploving him- 
self to imjirovetho metallic. Hy taking cure 
of the ligiirc he I^ enabled to gi\ethem largfT 
aperturt's than others lia\e done; and ujam 
the whole, tlnw surpass in ])erfectiou all that 
I have seen of other w'orkmen.’ 

Short Jiad clear(‘d 600/. by the business 
w'hen, in 1766, (^ueen (’aro!nu‘ (1686-1767) 
fq. v.l summon(‘d him to Ijondon to give 
lessons in mathematics to William Augus- 
tus, duke of (hnnlicrhind ( 1721- 1765) fq.V.j 
Willie iu Ijondon he (‘fl'ecti'd soim* improve- 
ments iu his nu'thods, xvhieh he x igorously 
carried out on his return to hklinburgli, late 
I in the same year. On 24 Alarch 1767 lie 
xvas elected a lei low' of the* Jtoyal Kocii't y of 
London, and in 176!) made a survey of the 
Orkneys for ,Jnm(‘s Douglas, fourteenth earl 
of Alorton (q. v.J lie then linally setth^d 
in London, but frequentlv n*\isit(‘d Edin- 
burgh, for th(‘ last time in 17<>6. lie died of 
intestinal mortification at Newington Hutts, 
London, on 14 Juno 1768, leaving a fortune 
of 20,000/. 

Short was tlie first to gi\ e to specula a true 
parabolic figun*, and the lasting cpiahty of 
the ])oIisli w'hich he impartial to them is 
proved )»y the good condition of some which 
! still survive. Hut, throuah jealousy of his 
I inventions, he had his tools di'stroycd h(*fore 
I his death. The Hregorian form of coiistruc- 
I lion was almost exclusively employed hy 
I him; a Cass(‘grain, owmed at one time hv 
'Alexander Auhert [q. v.’, fornuai a xvell- 
kiiow'ii exception. TFis most celebrated instru- 
ment xvus a Gregorian of eighteen incln*s 
aperture, comjdeted in 1762 for the king of 
Spain. The price paid w as 1.200/. He made 
Fiesides several reflectors of twelve-feet locus, 
for one of W’hich lu‘ received from Lord 
Thomas Spencer in 1746 six hundred guineas. 
A nine-inch Newtonian by him at Green- 
wich was remarkable for b(*ing no more than 
eight diameters, or six feet long. It, how- 
ever, compared unfavonrahly in performance 
M'ith AVilliam Ilerschers seven-foot. 
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SJiort nijick! nuiiK’rouH pouiinuiiications to 
tlip l.'oyal Social y und J763. 

Srvonil ivlutod to Ills olKscrviitions of auroras, 
(‘clipsp'?, and opcultations ; others wore of 
^’r(‘jj|(*r interest. h’or an liour n(;ar sun- 
rise on Oct. 1710 h(^ viewed Venus at- 
t(nule,d l)v a satellite sliowine- an identical 
phase ( ZV///. Trnns. ,\li. (>I0). The illusion 
is didicult to exjilain. On 7 Dec. 1749 he 
deseri])ed a kind of »‘quat(u*eal instrument, of 
whieli li(* had con.>trnetcd tliree, one boug-lit 
hy C<uuit Dentinek for the prince of Orange 
(//-». xlvi. HI 1). lie ohs(‘rved the transit of 
iMercury on ti May 17od {ib. xlviii. 19:2), and 
the transit of Venus on 0 June 1701 at 
Savile JIonst‘, by the eommand of the Duke 
of ')’ork, who, with sev<.*ral other nn'inbersof 
tlu; royal family, was ])r('sent on the occa- 
sion {ih. lii. 17-^). Kroni a discussirm of 
observations of the same (X'curnmce made in 
various ])arts of hhirope and at the (kipe of 
( h.od IIo])e, Short deduced a solar parallax 
of lr)iig acce])t(‘d as autljoritative {ih. 

lii. Oil, liii. MOO). He, morciover, determined 
tlu* diderenct' of longitude* h(!t\veen the ob- 
s(‘rvatories of Ur(M'nwi(di and Paris by obser- 
vations of four transits of Mercury {ih. liii. 
loS). A sealed pa]iev delivered by b ini to 
the IJoyal Socit*ty on M»0 A])ril 1752 was 
0 ])en(‘d after his (h.ath and read publicly on 
I'o Jan. 1770. It described a method of 
working object -lenses to a truly spherical 
form {ih, lix. 507). Ills workshop was in 
Surrey Stntet, St rand. ]h*sides bi;ing versed 
ill mathematics and optics, he was a good 
gtuieral scholar. 

[Lord IJnchan in Trans. Antiquarian Society 
of Scotland, 1792, vol. i.; J^hil. Trans, akridged 
( Hutt on), XI. 049; Cliainhers's lhf>gr. Did. of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen (Thomson); Irving's Look of 
Scotsmen; Thomson's Hist, of tlu; Koval .Sociel y ; 
(lent. Mag. 1708, p. 803; Kitchiiicr's Practical 
Observations on Telescopes, ISIS, pp. 30, 39-40, 
including a taklo of .Short’s Orcgorians from the 
Nautical Almanac for 1787; W.itt’s Kihl. Prit. ; 
Hutton's Phil, and Math. I)ict. ii. 497.] 

A. M. C. 

SHORT, THOMAS, 3 l.D. (1035-1(185), 
physician, son of the Rev. AVilliam Short, 
was born at Easton, Sulfolk, in 1035. He 
w'as sent to the grammar school of Hiiry St. 
p]dmunds, and thence to St. John’.s College, 
Cambridge, wdierc lie w^as admitted a sizar 
on 25 Feb. 1049-50, aged 14 (AIayok, Ad- 
tnisshm, i. 94). He graduated B.A. in 
1053, and was created M.l). by royal man- 
dat e on 20 J une 1 008. 1 1 e settled in London 
and w^UvS admitted a candidate at the College 
of Physicians in J)ecemb(*r 1068, but was not 
elected a fellow till 20 July 1075. He bad 
joined the church of Home, and, in accor- 


dance witli an order of the House of Lords 
for the 1 ‘jection of Roman catholics, Avas 
.summoned to attend a meeting of the College 
of Physicians on 14 April 1079. He did 
.so, hut the feeling* of the college was agniinst 
intolerant proceedings; a quorum wasnoPpre- 
seiit, and no ste])s wt^re taken. He attained 
considerable jinictice, and Thomas Sydmiham 
[q. V.], w'ho had nnd him in consultation, 
found his ‘ genius disposed for the ])ractice of 
])hvsick * ( IForhs, ed. Pechey, 1729, p. 339), 
and praises both his h*arning and sagacity. 
Sydenham pnTixed to *A Treatise of the 
(lout and Dropsy ^ a letter to Short in wdiich 
o(*eurs a famous passage on ])osthumnus 
faim* which Fielding quoted in ‘ Tom Jones.’ 
Short died on 28 Sept. 1085, and is buried 
in St. James’s Oha})el, London. Hisho]) Hur- 
net, who thonghl that Charles 11 died of 
poison, also believed that Short was poisoned 
i)v his co-rcligionisls for asserting that the 
king 'was poisojied {Own I'inir, i. 009). 1 1 i(.‘h- 
ard Lower (1031-1091) [q. v.] ami Walter 
Xeedham [q. v.] .seem to have been, unable 
to rosi.st an opportunity of imposing u])on 
the whig historian’s credulity. 

[trunk’s Coll, of Phys. i. 377 ; Burnet's His- 
tory of his own Time, London, 1721; ‘A Ihn- 
dariek elegy . . . on tho uni versa! ly lanumf (*d 
death of Dr. Short,’ 1685, fob; Dodd’s (Miurch 
History’, vul. iii.] N. 3T. 

SHORT, TH()31AS( 1090? 1772),])hysi- 
cinn, was horn about 1090 in the south of 
Scotland, and, after graduating in m(*dicine, 
.settled in praeJice at Shellield. In 1713 one 
AVilliam Steel communitmted tohimtheseCi‘et 
of making’ cerated glass of antimony a cure 
l\)r dys(.*ntery, wdiich lui fil'ti^rwards pub- 
lished. He mad(* several journeys to visit 
the mim‘ral springs of Yorkshire and of other 
]>arts of England. He puldished in 1725 ‘ A 
Rational Discourse on the Inward Lhses of 
Water,’ and in 1730 •A Dissertation upon 
Tea.’ In 1750 he publi.shed ^ New Obser- 
vations on the Hills of Mortality,’ in wdiich 
head<l.s somelhing to the remarks of Graunt 
and Sir William l*etty [q. v.J, and treats 
the -svhole subject in relation to a book pub- 
lished atioiiymou.sly hy him tho year before, 
‘A (leiieral Chronological History of the 
Air,’ in tw^o volumes, dedicated to Dr. Nlead. 
He spent eighteen years on these works. 
In 1750 he also issued ‘Discourses on Tea, 
Sugar, Alilk, madej AVines, vSpirits, Punch, 
Tobacco,’ Scc.f and in 1751 ^ Medicina llri- 
tannica,’ an intere.sting and lucid herbal for 
the use of general readers. Ilis ‘ Treatise 
on the different Sorts of cold Mineral 
Waters in England ’ appeared in 1700, and 
is an original work showing careful obser- 
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VJitioii. A further ‘ Diseourso on Milk ' jip- 
poured in and in \767 Jio publiahefl 

Coinparntive llistorv of tlio Increaso 
and Decrease of Mankind/ in which he advo- 
catjf3S early marriao’es, denoiincea alcH>hol ‘ ns a 
Stygian ])oison/ and collects much historical 
and medical inforination. All his hooks were 
publislied in London. He died in 17712. 

[Works ; Index Cat. Li hr. of iho Surgeon- 
generars OfTioe, Wasliiiigton ; Watt s Bibh iJiit. 
p. 8'>3 (gi'dng titles of minor works).] N. M. 

SHORT, THOMAS VOWLKH (1790- 
1872), successively bishop ofSodor and Man 
and of St. Asapli, was the eldest son of 
AVilliaFU Short, arclidcacon of Cornwall, by 
Tllizalx.'th llodgkiiison. He was born on 
J<> Sept. 1790 at 1 )awlish, Devonshire, where 
his fat her was then curate. After spending a 
year at Lxeter grammar school Sliort was 
sinit to W(\st minster sciiool in l80.‘>, whence* 
lie ])ass(‘d with a studentship to Christ 
(.diiirch. Oxford, in 1809. He took a lirst- 
class in classi(!s and in mathi'iiiatics in 1812, 
and in the following year was ordained 
deamm by the bishop of Oxford. He gra- 
duated D. A. 181 :i,M. A. 1815, J 5.1). 1821, D.l). 

1 8o7. Tn 1 81 4 Short hecaine per[)et ual curate 
of Drayton, Oxfordshire, but lie speedily re- 
signed this cure in order to discliarge inonj 
fully the duties of a college tutorship. Cir- 
cumstances, howt'ver, led him to become in 
LSI () the incumbent of Cowley, ( )xfordshir(3 ; 
in 1823 of Btocld<‘igIi Pomeroy, Devonsliii’e ; 
and in 1829 of Kingsworthy, TTarapshin'. 
Tn 1821 he was Whitehall preacher. At 
( ’hrist Chundi be became successively tutor 
and censor (1819 '29),librarian (1822), catt*- 
cdiist and Rusby lecturer (1825), and in 
]823 lie served as proctor. He worked liard 
to improve the examination system at ( )xford, 
hut the changes he sought were not cflected 
until after ho had coasSed to reside. Tliough 
Short left Christ CTlurch before tlie Cxford 
movement really began, he was intimate with 
most of its leaders. Ihisoy, a favourite pupil, 
aLvays acknowledged his influence, and 
‘Short held a first place in his airection and 
respect to the last hour of his life,’ (Ltddox, 
Life of Pufiei/, i. 24). Short examined News- 
man for his degree, and Kebh} ho numbered 
among his close friends. It was in 1829 
that Short went to reside at Kingswwthy, 
but in 1834 he acci;pted an offer from F^ord- 
chancellor Brougbain of the rectory of St. 
George’s, ]31oomsbury. )Short made an indus- 
trious and useful town incumhent. He w'as 
in 1837 appointed deputy-clerk of the closet 
to the queen, and four years later bishop 
of Sodor and Man. During an episcopate of 
five years Short mainly resided in the diocese, 
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visiting the parishes, promoting the better 
<‘dncation of candidal c.s for holy ordm's, and 
generally rai.siug the ton(‘ of his dioc(‘se. lu 
1849 he w’tis translated, on Lord .lolm Bus- 
sell’s recommendation, to the se«* of Sf . A.'^npli. 
Here he for many years spent on tlu* neixls 
of the diocesi* one half of his t'piscopal in- 
come. Short resigned the set' in 1870, and 
dietl on 13 Ajiril 1872. He married, in 
1833, Mary ( Da\ i«*s), widow of .Tolin (Vmy- 
heare. In addil ion to many tracts and single 
sermons, Short publislied ‘Twenty St'rin(»iis 
on the Fnndaim'iital Trill l)s of Christianil v,’ 
Oxford, b^29 ; ‘Sketch oftho History of the 
Clumdi of Knglaiid,’ (l.xftird, 1832; ‘ Satloc 
and Miriam’ (anon.), London, 1832; and 
‘ Leth'rs to an Aged Mother’ (anon.), Lou- 
don, 18 H. 

[.Mi'inoir pn'fixt'd to, Dtli edition of Ills Hist, 
of the CImroli of Ihiirlaiid ; Fo.ster’s Aluiimi 
Ox/.n. 171-5-18.SG.] A. K. L. 

SHORT ALL, SLllASTlAX (d. H)39), 
titular alibot of Bective in co. ^lentil, was 
born at Kilkenny. lie became a (JistiTciaii 
monk at Nucale in (Jalicia, and w’orktal at 
])hilo.soj)liy in tln^ st'minaiy of St. Claudius 
tlu'n*, and afterwards in tbe monastery of 
Moms Haniorum, when' HenrIqm'Z, the lite- 
rary historian of the Cist (‘rciaigorder, was 
then studyingtlu'ology. Henvii|Uez describes 
Shorlall, wdiom he chiSv«(.*s among Spanisli 
writers, as keen-spirited, Ychement in dispu- 
tation, and eliieacious in argument , and as 
one of tile best poi'ts the order had prodiii’ed. 
Sliortall 'wrote wdth iuan) in nil the Latin 
metres. Many of his ])oems circulated in 
uiiinuscri])t, but none ajqieiir to liave been 
printed. The names of a lew are given by 
Heiiriqiiez and nqiroduced by Harris. 

Sliortall, being sent on a mivssion to his 
native country, was caplunal by the- Moot’s 
at sea. Having been redi.'cmed, he made his 
'Way to Iri'Iaml, and died titular abbot of 
Bective in co. Meath on 3 Dec. 1939. 

I TTenrirpiez’s Plia'riix Eeviviscens, Brussels, 
162G; Ware's Writers of Ireland, ed. Harris.] 

K. 15-l. 

SHORTLAND, E D WA J H) ( 1 812-1 893 ), 
writer on New Zealand, born at Court lands, 
Devonshire, iiv 1812, wois tliird son of‘ Thomas 
George Shortland [({. v, ] of Court hinds, and 
brother of Willoughby Short lan<l [q. v.], 
and of Peter Eroderick Shortland [q. v.] 
Ho w’us ediieated at Exeter grammar school 
and at Pembroke College, Cambridge, wdiere 
ho graduated B.A. in 1835 and M.A. in 1839. 
He then studied medicine, and was admitted 
an extra-licentiate of the Uoyal College of 
JMiysicians in 1839. In 1841 he went out, 
apparently at his brother’s suggestion, to New 
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Z(‘ulnn(l, Av]nT(‘ on 28 Jtiiio 1841 lie was 
np])C)iiit.ed ])ri\ alo socnitary to ( lovt'nioi* Hob- 
son. ( )ii .*> A u;^’. 1812 lio was a])poiiite(l pro- 
1(;c.t()r of nborij^incs. ( )ri 10 Aug. IRIdlio 
landod at Hakaroa on Haiika* JVniiisula, to 
not as inlerprotor to Coloiud (lodfroy's court 
of iiKjuiry into the land claims of the French 
company which was then endeavouring to 
establish itself at that ])oint. After tho court 
was (dosed lie took a census of the natives of 
the peninsula. H(' reported on various laud 
claims on 18 .March 1844. This is merely a 
sample of tin* ((uiet work wliicli he did among 
the. natives for many ytairs. vVbout l8ol In* 
njtiinu'd for a lime to Fnghind, and resid(^d 
chi(‘lly at. riymoiith, AvheroinlHod lui dat(‘d j 
tin* ])refnc(‘ to lii.s iirst hook. He was again j 
in Jhi^daiid in l8t)0,’when lie became M.U.0.I\ i 
Jfe ]»ra('tis(*d medicine for many years in j 
]S‘ew Zealand, and subsequently ix*sid(‘d for j 
sonu' time at Parncdl. In October J88l)he ■ 
linally returned to Fnghind, and died at Ply- 
mouth on 0 duly 1898. 

(lis name is chiefly identified with tlio 
relations between the Fnglisb and the 
i\faoris in tlie carlicn* days of settlement, 
lie was a, ])r(<found Maori scholar. Jlis 
chief works art^ : 1 . ‘ The Southern Districts 
of New Zealand,’ London, 1851. 2. ‘ Tradi- 
tions and Su])erstitions of tho New Zea- 
landers,’ London 1854. 8. ‘Maori Del igion 

and Mythology,’ Ii<uid(m, 1882. Apparently 
he also published in New Z(‘alund, ‘ How to 
learn Afaori.’ 

[x\iicklaiid Weekly News, 19 Aug. 1893; his 
own works; official re(!urds.) C. A. H, 

SHORTLAND, JOHN (1 769-1810), 
captain in the navy, born in 1769, was elder 
son of Commander John Shortland (178fJ- 
1808), and was elder brother of Thomas 
George Shortland [cj. v.] He eiit ered the navy 
in 1781 under his father, tlien employ(»d in 
transport service) to and from Nortli America.J 
He was afterwards in the Surprise, and froniY 
1788 to 1787 in the Latona frigate in tliej 
AVest Indies. On his return to England in/j 
1787 ho joined tlm Sirius with Captain Jolinj 
Hunter (1788 1821) [q. v.], and in her wen tj 
out to New South Wales, made the voyage’ 
to the Cape of Good Hope, and was wrecked) 
at Norfolk island, whence he retiinied to, 
England in company with Hunter in Aprilf 
1792. On 10 Oct. 1798 lie was promoted to 
1)0 lieutenant of the Arrogant, and in 179ol 
was selected by Hunter to he first lieutenant' 
of the Keliance, in wJiich he was going out'- 
ns governor of New South Wales. Asj 
Hunter's duties detained liim on shore, \ 
Shortland was thus in acting command ofl 
the ship, in which he made several voyages 


to tlio Capo of Good Hope, Tahiti, and 
New’ Zealand. He returned to England 
wdlh lJunter in 1801, and liaving been pro- 
moted to be commander on 1 .lun. 1801, was 
appointed transport agent for tho expedition 
to I'^gypt. In tlio following year he com- 
mand(*d the Dolphin, froni wdiich he w^'is 
moved to the Trornpeuso, going out to the 
Guinea coast, where he was ])romot(‘(l, on a 
death vacancy, to he captain of the Si^iiirrel. 

! On his return to England liis commission a.s 
j ca])tain \vus confirmed, to date from 6 Aug. 

! 1805. Ho was then sent out to tho Halifax: 

I station, w here, in Fehruary 1809, he w’as 
j transferred to tho Junon. In September ho 
saih'd for the West Indies, being then a 
hundred nuui short of cnm])lemont, and on 
18 Dec. fellinw'ith four ]arg(‘ frigates sailing 
under Spanish colours. They proved able to 
unsw'er tho private signals, and Shortland con- 
set [uently stood towuirds them to gain intelli- 
gence of the eiiemy. But wdien the .Junon 
w’ns well wdthin gunshot, tlu'y struck the 
Spanish colours, hoisted I'nuich, and ])Oured 
in their broadsides. Not w’itlistandiiig the 
tremendous odds against him, Shorthiiul de- 
fended his ship W'ith the utmost gallantry, 
till lie w'as carried below most dangi'rousiy 
w’ounded; tlic Junon, wdiich had lost ninety 
men killed and wounded, w’as then boarded 
and taken possession of, hut she was such a 
conijdete wuccktluit she was eh'ared out. and 
set on fire. Shortland had both legs shat t(Ted 
and Iiis left arm ; he had also a severe w^uind 
in the side, and others h\«s serious. His 
mangled body w^as taken on hoard one of the 
French frigates, and wuis aftorw^ards sent, 
thirteen miles in a canoe umhjr a blazing sun, 
to the hospital at Guadeloupe, wdierehe died 
on 21 Jan. 1810, and wdioro he was buried 
with military honours. He w’fis unmarried. 

[Naval Chron. xxiv. 1; James’s Naval Hist, 
(ed. 1860), V. 47 ; TiwidoiB llatailles Navales do 
l.i Franco, iv. 78 ; Navy Lists.] J. K. L. 

SHORTLAND, FETED IHEDEIUCK 
(1815-1888), vice-admiral, horn in 1815, sou 
of (Captain Thomas George Shortli^d [q. v.], 
entered tho Doval Naval College at Ikirts- 
nioulh ill January 1827, and, having passed 
through the course w’ith distinction, sewed 
afloat till 1884, wdien, on 4 Dec., ho passed liis 
exauiinat ion. In 1 886 - 8 h c w’as a mate of t he 
Dattlesnako in Australian w’aters, and, on 
the settlement of Melbourne, made a survey 
of Fort FliilHp, which was apjiroved by th(3 
governor of the colony. On returning to 
F]ngland in 1 888 he obtained leave of absence, 
matriculated at Cambridge as a member of 
I’em broke College, and in 1842 graduated as 
seventh wrangler. He then applied to join 
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the h]\C('llent with the view of c(»mp<*tin}j; j 
for tlie eominls'sioii at that time oUen'd as a j 
prize to young oJiicer.s passing through a j 
course of gmniery and inatliematics ; but as j 
the advtiiit of a sevontli Avrangler seemed ■ 
likely to kill all competition, tlie admiralty j 
promoted liini at once, on 1 April 1842. He 
was then a])poiuted to the Columbia steamer 
for surveying duties on the coast of North 
America." As lieutenant, ns commander 
(20 Jan. and as captain (I Jau. 18.VJ), 

he continued on the same station till 1805, 
making a com])lete survey of the coast of 
Nova Scoria, including tlie Ihiy of Kundy, 
on the completion of which lie received tlie 
special (hanks of the admiralty. He ^yas 
then appointi'd to the Hydra for surve\ ing 
s<*rvic.e in the iMediterranean, but in 1807 
was soTit out to tlie Kast Indies to take a line 
of soundings from Aden to Hombay. The 
Hydra Avaii: paid off in 1808, and Shortland, 
at' (he request of the admiralty, wrote ‘A 
Sounding Wiyage of ILM.S. Hydra’ (8vo, 
1808), a work highly ostoemed both in Ihig- 
land and the United States. On attaining 
the ago of lifty-fivc in 1870, he Avas placed 
on the retired list. He then qualified as a 
hiirrister and Avas called to the bar, from 
Jjincoln’s Inn, on 27 Jan, 1870. Ho hocaim? 
a rear-admiral on 2L Sept. 1870, and a A'ici^- 
admiruL on 0 Jan. 1881, He died at idy- 
month on 18 Oct. 1888. lie married in 1848 
l^hnily, daughter of Captain Thomas Jones, 
74 ih regiment, and left issue. He was the 
author of ‘A Short Account of the Laws 
Avhieli govern 11. M. Navy ' (IBSO), and of 
^ Nautical Surveying ’ (8\m, 1890), published 
by liis Avidow and children, mucJi of the 
matter of Avhich had already appeared in 
‘Naval Science/ 1878-4.-5. 

[O’Oyrmfs Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; obituary notice 
in Times, 19 Oct. 18^8, which is reprinted in the 
beginning of tlie ‘Nautical Surveying;’ Navy 
Lists.] J. K. L. 

SHORTLAND, THOMAS GEORGE 
(1771-1827), captain in the navy, younger 
brother of Captain Jolin Shortland Jq. v.], 
Avas horn at l\>rtsea on 10 xMay J77J. In 
January 1785 he entered the navy on board 
the Irresistible, then flying the broad pennant 
of Sir Andrew Snapellamond in the Cliannel. 
In March 1787 he was moved to the Alex- 
ander, one of the little squadron going out 
to Now South Wales with Commodore Arthur 
Phillip [q. V.], and served in her till her re- 
turn to England in May 1789. Ho was then 
employed in the Channel and North Sea, 
and oil 19 Nov. 1790 was promoted to be 
lieutenant of the Speedy sloop. In January 
1793 he was appointed to the Nemesis frigate, 


j Avhich ac(‘ompaiued tin* ih‘c( under [^ord 
Hood to tin; ^h'ditorrain'an. In September 
1794 be Avas moved into tlie irouiiiey, Avilh 
Sir Charlr-s Hamilton ; ip v. J. whom, in April 
17115, he followed to the ^lelp«niieiie. Oti 
j the night of 3 -4 Aug. 1798 he (Munmanded 
llie L>at.s of tlie frigate in c.utling tmt the 
Aventurier ariiu'd brig from under the hal- 
teries in the, hay of ('orr^jou, on the north 
coast <d‘ I h-itt liny — agallaut exploit, for whiidi 
ho Avns jM'omoted to t he rank of commafuler 
on 20 A])ril 1799, and ajipointod to tlie X'ol- 
tigeur sloo]> on tlie Nevvfoundluiul stMtion. 
In the .sumnuT of 1801 ho Avas a])poiiitcd 
temporarily to the 80-guu ship l)oni‘gal, 
then in doclc at Plymouth, and, as a reward 
for his extraordinary exertions in fitting her 
for sea, Avas made acting captaiit of the 
l>6daigneuse frigate, in which rank and 
command hi‘ wa.s confirmed on I March 
1802. He then took the sliip out to tlie 
East Indies, hut Avas conqx.'lled hy ill-hoaltli 
to return to England in the spring of 1803. 
He was afterwards for a short time cajitaiii 
of the Hrilannia, and of the (hesar, hearing 
the flag of Sir Richard John Strachan [<p v.J 
111 the summer of IHOO he joined tht‘ ( 'anopus, 
as flag-(raptain to Sir ’riiomas liouis [q. v. ], 
and commanded that ship Avhen she led the 
squadron of Sir John ’Phomus Dnekworth 
[q. A'.] through the Dardiiiudlos in Eebruary 
and March 1807. After the death oflxoiiis, 
Shortland continiu'd for some months in 
command of tlie Canopus, hut in Se])tember 
1807 was moved into the (iueon, still in the 
Mediterranean, and remained in her till the 
end of 1808. In 1809 he commanded the 
Valiant in the expedition to the Sclieldt ; in 
1810-11 the Iris frigaO^, off Cadiz and in tlu^ 
West Indies; and in 1812-13 the Loyal 
Oak a.s flag-captain to T^onl Aineliu.s Ihaiii- 
clerk (q. v.] In No\annber 1813 lie Avas 
apyiointed agent for prisoner.*»-of-Avar at Dart- 
moor ; from April 1 8 1 0 1 o A pril 1 Si 9 he Avas 
captain-superintendent of the ordinary at 
Plymouth: and for the next three years was 
comptroller-gein^ral of the yireventivo heat 
service. On 14 July 1825 lie was appointed 
resident commissioner at Jamaica, Avlicre he 
died towards the end of 1827. He married 
Elizabeth, daughter of JA^ter Tonkin ot Ply- 
mouth, and by her had a large fu m ily . 4 hree 
of his sons, Edward, l*eter Eredcjrick, and 
Willoughby, are separately noticed. 

[Marsluill’s Roy. Nav. Riogr. iii. (vol, ii.) 482 : 
Navy Lists : Service Rook in the Public Record 
Office.] J. K. L. 

SHORTLAND, WILLOUGHBY (1804- 
1869), acting governor of New Zealand, born 
in 1804, Avas the son of Captain Thomas George 
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Short bind [(|. v.] Edward Sliort land Jq. v.] 
and Ector Frederick Sliortland [q. v.T wore 
his brothers. AVillonf^hby was odueitled at 
the- lioyal Naval Colle^i'e, and entered the 
service cm 9 Jan. JSI8. Joeing f^azetted a 
lieutenant on 18 Aug. 1H28, ho fierved in the 
(lahitea, 12 guns, and in the following year 
in the Uang<*r, 28 guns, on the Jamaica 
st ation. On 21 March IBdl he took the com- 
mand of th(^ Ski])jack, a schooner of 5 guns, 
and in her remained in the West Indies 
until June ISd.*!. In 18d9 he accompanital 
Captain William llohson, the first governor 
of New Zealand, to that colony, which had 
not tlu'Ji been annexed by England. Land- 
ing at Aucklaiul on 29 Jan. 1810, the, Bril isli 
sove,reigMty was pnxthiiined, and Lieiiteiiant 
Sliortland appointed colonial secretary, lie 
proceeded to Port Nicholson, Wtdlington, 
and th<^ English living there very willingly 
acknowledged (^ucen Victoria’s authority 
and Short land’s nomination as their police 
magistrate. On the death of (kiptain Hob- 
son on U) Sept. 1812, the lieutenant ad- 
ininistcM’ed the government of New Zealand 
until tlie arrival of Captain Itohert Fitzroy 
on 81 Dec. 1818. During Shortland’s tem- 
porary government the massacre of the white 
men liy the Maoris at AVairaii took place 
on 17 June 1818, and in his despatches to 
tlie home government ho exjiressed his dis- 
njiproval of the conduct, of the settlers, to 
wiiicli he attributed the massacre. This 
action madly him unpopular, and, wlieii a 
report of his nomination as governor of New 
Z(‘aland was circulated, a petition was sent 
from Auckland praying that lie might not 
be appointed. 

On 81 Dec. 1818 hi* rOvsigned the colonial 
secretaryship, and in 1815 became president 
of the island of Nevis in tlie Leeward Islands, 
llemoving from Nevis, he was govei-nor of 
Tobago from 10 Jan. 185J until JS5<>, and 
then', returning to England, resided on his 
property, CoiirtlandSjCharleton, Kingsliridge, 
Devonshire, until his death there on 7 Oct. 
j8()9. On 1 July 1864 he had been gazetted 
a retired commander in the navy, lie 
married, in 1842, Isabella Kate Johnston, 
daughter of L’obe.rt A. J’ltzgerald of Geral- 
dine, CO. Limerick. 

[Gisborne’s New Zealand Eulers, 1886, pp. 
St? -6; Menriell’s Australian Eiogr. 1802, p. 416; 
ffllyrne’s Naval Eiogr, 1849, p. 1005; Kusdon’s 
Ui.st. of New Zealand, 1883, i. 313-48.] 

G. C. B. 

SHORTONT, ROBERT (d, 1585), arch- 
deacon of Batli, was one of the earliest 
schol.'irs of Jesus College, Cambridge. He 
graduated M.A. in 1508, and was elected 
fellow of Pembroke Hall on 24 Nov. 1505, 
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In 1 507 ho was chosen to preach biyfore the 
university, and in 1509 graduated JhD., and 
was select (‘d to rend the divinity lecture in- 
stituted by Lord-cliief-j list ice William llus- 
sey [(p V.] ( )n 9 AprI 1 J 511 he was appointed 
the first master of St. John's College, newly 
founded by Margaret-, llie motliei* of 
Henry Vll. The mastership was worth 
only 20/. a year. Shorten proved invaliuiblo 
to the new college. During tlie whole of 
his term of olficethfi erection of the buildings 
was proceeding, and, being an oxcL'llent mnn 
of business as well as a scholar, he super- 
intended tlie progress of the work. Ho 
resigned his olHce before 1517. Ho was 
already dean of the chajiel to Wolsey, who 
h»;friended him. Through Wolsey’s inlliience 
he received an ample sliare of ecclesiastical 
jirofernient. On 1 Nov. 1517 he obtained 
the prebend of Donniugton in the diocese of 
York, which on 7 May 1528 he exchanged 
for that of lYidaytliorpe in the same see. 
In October 1518 he was chosen master of 
Pembroke Hall, and in the same year was 
a])pointod rector of Sedgefield iii jhirliam. 
On 7 Mny 1522 he was appointed rector of 
Stackpole in Pembrokeshire, and on 14 ^Vpril 
1528 lie received the prebend of Lout.li in 
the church of IJncoln. About this time lie 
proved of great service to Wolsey in select- 
ing scholars at Cambridge to be invited to 
join Wolsey’s new college at Oxford. He 
r(‘C(‘ived the honorary degree of D.D. from 
Oxford in 1525. On 8 April 1527 lie was 
installed canon of Windsor. He was also 
Queen Catlierine’s almoner, and, as a staunch 
catholic!, adhered to ()iieen (Catherine when 
the divorce question arose. He was one of 
tlie few clergymen wlio supported the queen’s 
cause in convocation. In 1529 Catherine 
appointed him master of the college of 8toko- 
hv-Clare in Sussex. InJ584 hiy resigned the 
mastership of Pembroke Hall, perhaps in- 
lluenccd in part by the growth of protestant 
tendencies. Ho became archdeacon of Bath 
in 15.85, and, dying on 17 Oct. of the same 
year, was buried at Stokc-by-Clartv By his 
will he left a hundred marks to St. John’s 
College, twenty to St. Catharine’s Hall, 
twenty to Peterhoiise, and to Pembroke Hall 
a sum of money with which was bought 
Boaiilieu’s farm at Wliittlesford in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Ho had jireviously endowed 
these colleges with other gifts of land. His 
portrait hangs in the combinatiourroom at 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 

[Eakor’s Hist, of St. .Tohn’s College, Cam- 
bridge, ed. Mayor, index; Colo MSS. xix. 216, 
xlix, 46; Wood’s Easti, ed. Bliss, i. 71 ; Willis’s 
Architectural History of Cambridge, ed. Clark, i. 
66, ii. 347-9; Brewer’s Letters and Papers of 
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Jlunry ni. 460, 973, iv. r)9o, 88o, 
i^()33, viii. 366 ; Hd'\vf*s'H Franilinghain. ed. Loiit*r, 
p. 2*21^; INLisUth’s Hist. C C.C.C. App. p. 29; 
[hvk( r’b rri'faoi* to Fisher’s* Sermon at the FuinaMl 
of Marpiret, mother of Hemy VII, 3o ; K<lu- 
cation Report, p. 48G ; Fuides's Wolsey p. 374, 
Colloctionh pp. 203, 213, 215 ; Lo Neve’fi Fasti ; 
Hak('r XX. 256 ; Univ. and Coll. Doc. i. 

H2, 136, 113, 176.1 K. I. 0. 

SHOVELli, Sir CLOWDTSLKV (IRoO- 
1707), admiral of tli(* fleet, was baptised at 
( ’(U'lvt horpe in Norlolk on li*> Nov. I(i50. Ilia 
father, John Shovell (DJ25 1604) of Cock- 
thorpe, a man of some property, was the 
younper son of ^Sathaiiiel Shovell, ‘ gentle- 
man,’ buried at Hinbam, near Wells, in 
and ])rol)ably the same Nathaniel who was 
baptised at St. SavioiiFs, Norwich, in 1601, 
sf)ii of John Shovell, slierifl* of Norwich 
1606 7. The family appears to have been 
settled from early in the preceding conturv at 
Ts orwieli, where a John Shovell was admitted 
a eiti/.eii on 21 Sept. lbo4. 11 is inotlier, Anne, 
was the daugliler of Henry Jenkinson of 
(dev, by his wife Tiiicy, eldest daughter of 
Thomas ('’lowdisley of Cley. Tdie neigh- 
bouring registers for the soventoenth century 
contain numerous entries of births, mar- 
riages, or deaths of Shovclls and (Howdis- 
le,vs ; and during the latter part of the .seven- 
t<*enth and the early part of the eighteenth 
ciuitiiry there were many men of these names 
.serving in the navy, for the most part in a 
suhordinate rank. 

(dowdisley Shovell first went to sea in 
1661, under the care of his countrAinan, 
and probably kinsman, Sir CliristopluT 
IMyngs fq. v.]; and, after Myngs’s dtuilli, 
clostdy followed tlio fortunes of another 
countryman, also probably a kinsman, Sir 
John Narbrough [q. V,] That he was Avitli 
Narbrough in bis voyage to the South S^a 
and the battle of S(?lol)ny is probable hut 
uncertain. The story of his swimming under 
the enemy’s lire, with despalche.s in liis 
mouth, though vouched for by family tradi- 
tion, cannot be localised or dated, ft in 
said to have happened while he was still n 
boy, which would fix it to the Dutcli war of 
1 665-7. On 2o Sept. 1 (576 he was appointed 
second lieutenant of the Henrietta, in wdiicli 
he went out to the Mediti'minean, and fol- 
lowed Narbrough tq the Harwich in 1675. 
On 14 Jan. 1075-6 he commanded the boats ^ 
of the squadron at the burning of the chips ' 
in the port of Tripoli, and on 3 May 1077 ' 
was appointed by Narbrough captain of tlie ' 
Sapphire, from which, in April 1679, he was | 
moved by Herbert to the Phoenix ; in May i 
1679 back again to the Sapphire by Nar- I 
brough; in July 1680 to the Nonsuch by 


I Hi'rbert ; in Septembm* 16.^0 to the Sapphire 
again; and in Aprij 16S1 to the James 
' galley — always in tlie .Mediterranean, en- 
1 gaged in almost constant eruiMiig against 
the Harhary pirate^, and ca]>1uring or 
ing in the ciqiture of ,se^eral of their ^hips, 
two of which, the (loldeu Horse and Half 
Moon, were bought into the serMce, and 
appearial in the imA V lists for se>eral a ears 
afterwards. He appears to have emit imu'd 
in the James g.illey till his return to Eng- 
land in No\ ember 1686. In J(i87 he yns 
appointed to the Anne, a 70-gnn ship, fnun 
which in the follow ing spring he was nu)^ed 
into the Hover of JSgiiiis, one of the tlec't 
afterwards as^ouibh'd under Lord Dart mouth 
[ to prevent tlu' landing of the Prince of Orange 
I [see J^noun, Huoiior, Loan l)\UTMorTii J. 

I Sho\elHiad no difiicnlty in transferring his 
I allegiance to the new King, niul in the next 
venr commanded tlie I'ldgar in the battle of 
Hantry Hay, after wdiicb, on tlie ret urn of the 
I fleet to Spit head, be was knighti'd [seelliiR- 
, imar, AiiriiCR, KAitn or Torrin-c.ton]. He 
was then ajipoinled to the command of a 
' .s(|uadron in the Irisli Se.i, and in tlie sjiring 
of 1690, still on the same S(*rvice, was pro- 
moted to he rear-admiral of the blue. AY him 
I the French ll(‘et under Toiir\ ill(‘ came into 
tlie ( liiiniK 1 and fouglit f li(‘ battle of H<*ncby 
' Henri, Sho\ell brought bis .squadron to Fly- 
I month, wln*re, being joined by Henry Killi- 
I grew (fl. 1712) [q. v.), they bad a force tlie 
I 1 brent of wdiicli was able to .some extent to 
* control the moM'mmits of tin' Frencli. To- 
wards tlio close of the year be co-operaled 
' with (Jeiieral Kirke in tin* reduction f>f l)nii- 
' c.annon Hastle, and in the following January 
was willi tin' .squadron under Sir Heorgo 
Hooke that convoved the king to Holland. 

I Oiihi.s return In' joiin*d the grand fleet under 
I Admiral IDissell; and though detached in the 
uiitiimn, and again in the spring of 1(>1)2, to 
I convoy tin' king from and to Holland, w'as 
t Avith it in May, avIk'h, as rear-admiral of the 
red .squadron, lie had a terv important '«linre 
in the battle of Harfieur, and by breaking 
' through tlie l^Veiich line commenced the 
raanmiiAU’e Avliicli resulted in tin' conqilete 
I defeat of the French [.see Iicssnix, FdwahI), 

I JOuiL or Orj'ORDJ. As junior admiral in 
I the fleet after the death of Hichard (’urter 
I [*q. V.], it AAmiild ha\e fallen to him in due 
course to command at tin* di'Struction of the 
French ships which took refuge in tlie bay 
of La Hogue. Unfortunately lie Avaa jire- 
vented by a sudden and sharp indisp«)sition, 
and the duty fell to the lot of Sir (leorge 
Hooke fq. v.j 

In 1691 he Ava.s nominated major of the 
first regiment of marines j in 1692 he was 
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nifide liniiteiijint -colonel, and in ld08 colonel 
ol' the second n't^inniiit ol“ marines — a]>])oinU 
ments which lii.s constant- service at. sea 
slnnvs to have been honorary, or rather 
lucrative sinecures. Tl was also appointed, 
on 20 April l(>0:», extra commissioner of the 
iiMvy, and in :M.areh 1000 comptroller of the 
victualling^, an oliice. Avhich he held till 
20 Dec. 1701. 

On tlie sMj)(‘rse.<.sion of Jlussell; in the 
autumn of 1002, I lie command of the lleet 
was put into commission, and Delavall, Killi- 
pfrew, and Shovell were appointed ‘joint 
admirals.’ After the disaster to the Smyrna 
convoy [s('e ItooKK, SlR (Djokcik] the joint 
admirals were at once superseded; hut in the 
Ibl lo w i ni*’ y < ‘ar SI i o ve 1 1 was v ice-ad mi ral of the 
red under J.ord J?erke1ey in tlie abortive ex- 
])edition to (Jaiiuirot Day, and after Berkeley’s 
return was in eommand of thc^ squadron off 
Dunkirk. In 1005 he was a^ain second in 
command under Berkeley in the attack on St. 
Mall) and Dunkirk, and wrote to Berkeley 
f^tron^dy condemning the ‘machine ships,’ 
whieh i)C considered ‘an invimtion to swell 
the projectors’ hccounts ’ [sec Bekkelky, 
John, third Jioun Bekkoley; Benbow, 
John, 1050-1702]. In April 1000 he com- 
manded tlie sfjuadron whicli covered the 
bombard mimt of ( 'alais. In October ho was 
promoted to be admiral of the blue, and dur- 
ing the rest of the war e.oimnanded the licet 
ill the Channel ami olf Brest. Tu 1008 he was 
returned to parliunient as member for Uo- 
Chester, which he continued to repre.sent in 
successive parliaments till his death. 

In 1000, and again in 1701 , he commanded 
n squadron for the guard of the Channel. 
On the accession of (^iieon Aiiue he was 
promoted to be admiral of the white, and in 
October 1702 joined the main fleet under 
Sir Ceorge llooke, ff)ur days after the attack 
on the (.'omhined .Kremdi-Spanish fleet at 
Vigo, lie was then left by llooke to bring 
home the treasure and prizes, a service of 
some difficulty, considering the disabled state 
of many of the ships. In 1703 he com- 
manded a squadron in the Mediterranean, 
and in 1704 was sent out with a large rein- 
forcement to the fleet under Sir George 
llooke, whom he joined off Cape St. Mary 
on 17 June, and afterwards took part in 
the capture of Gibraltar and in the 
action olf Malaga on 13 Ang., where ho com- 
manded the van of the English line. In 
September ho returned to England with 
llooke, and on 26 Dec. wius appointed rear- 
admiral of hhigland. On 13 Jan. 170f-o he 
was appointed admiral and commander-in- 
ch ief of the fleet, to wear the union flag at 
the main; and on 1 May 1705 was ap- 


pointed, by special commission, commander- 
in-chief of the fleet, jointly with flu* Earl of 
Pet er boro ug)i[se(‘ MbTiJ)AUXT,Cu aele.s, 1 bird 
E.vrl op PpTPRBOROLruii], Tlio fleet sailed 
from St. Helen’s in the end of May, and 
after a delay of six weeks in the Tngns went 
on to Barcelona, where, on Petiu-horongh’s 
landing, the comluct of the fleet was left 
entirely to Shovell, by Avhose voic(‘, it would 
appear, the council of war was mainly fle- 
cided to continue the si»3gr% and who, by 
landing guns and seamen to work them, 
largely contributed to the iiltipint<' stua^ess. 
After tliis Shovell with the greater part of 
the fleet returned to England, where he re- 
mained during most of the following year, 
although his commission as joint commander- 
in-chief was renewed on 10 Manli. It was 
not till September that he sailed for 1 Jsbon, 
where on 7 Nov. he was apjiointed sole com- 
mandcr-in-chief, and a few days later was 
ordered to carry large reinforcernents fbi’the 
army uadt'r the Earl of Gahvay round to A li- 
cante. 

By the middle of March 1707 he Avas hack 
at Lisbon, but sailed again in tbe (uid of 
April, with orders to co-operate with the 
Duke of Savoy in a contemplated attack on 
Toulon. By the end of June he liad ai'rived 
olf Nice and Antibes, and, in consnllaliou 
with the Duke of Savoy, undertook to drive 
the enemy out of the works which they had 
constructed to guard the line of the Var, 
but which were open in the roar to the fire 
of the ships. This was effectively done Avith- 
biit loss, and tlie passage for tlie army opened 
to Toulon, Avhere they arriA^ed on 15 .Inly. 
The Erench had meantime be^en making 
every effort for the defence of the plac«‘, ami 
the force Avith the allies proved utterly in- 
siillicient. On 10 Aug. they raised the siege 
and retired into Piedmont, the only gain 
being the destruction fJ* the enemy’s sliips of 
war, most of Avliich the French sank to pro 
vent their being set on fire, and the larger 
])art of them when raised were found to bo 
not Avorth repairing. Eight such shi])s, of 
from sixty to ninety .guns, are named by 
Brun, and two others as having been de- 
stroyed by fire. So far as England Avas 
concerned the result Avas decisive, for the 
French Mediterranean fleet had ceased to 
exist ; and Shovell, having covered tln^ re- 
treat of the allies tjll they had recrossed the 
Var, sailed for England. 

On 22 Oct. the fleet came into the sound- 
ings. The Aveathor Avas cloudy, there had 
been a succession of strong westerly Avincls, 
and the fleet Avas set to the north by the action 
of the current, then not understood, but since 
known by the name of Kennell, who first 
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call<*d attention to it (see liENXGLi., ,1 \MGs; 
JiArninoN', rhyaiail Geoifi'aphif^ p. 211). 
During- the they found tlieinselves 

unex])ecte<ily uiuong' the rocks of the Scilly 
Tslunds. .Most f)f the ships oscii]»('d with oreiit 
dilliculty. 'flie Associfition,Ciirrviiij^*^hoveir8 
struck oh the Bishop and (dt.u’k and broke 
up. Two otlier ships, the Ka^de and Komuey, 
wcr(‘ lost at the. same time. The body of 
81iovell, still iivine-j was thrown on shore in 
Porlhellick ( 'ovo, but a woman, Avlio was 
(he first to find it, coveting 'an eniernhl ring 
on one of* the fingers, extinguished the 
flickering life. Xear tliirty years after, on 
Iier deal h-bed, slui confessed the crime and 
delivered np to the ch‘rgyninn the ring, which 
thus came into the ])oss(‘ssion of Shoveli’s old 
friend, the Ivirl of Jferkeley, to one of whose 
dese(Mi(hmts it now bolongs. The body was 
afterwards taken on boanl the Salisbury, 
and carried to Plymouth, where it was em- 
balmed hy Dr. James Vonge [q. \-. j, then in i 
])rivate practict) at riyniouth ( IW/c.s- JM'. ! 
J(Hirnalj hy the kindness of tlie family); -it ! 
was then seat to Lomlou, and Iniriedjat the | 
cost of the government,, in Westminsttn* t 
A lihey, where an elaborate inoimimm t in very ' 
qm^si iomihhi taste wa.s erectcjd to Sliovell’s . 
memf)ry. | 

lie married, in liilM, Elizabeth, daughter i 
of John Hill, and widow of Sir John iSar- j 
hrongh, and l(‘ft issue two daughters, of ' 
whom tlie elder, k]lizal)eth, married Sir i 
Jtol)(‘rt JMarsham, created Lord liomney in | 
1 7 It), and had by him several children. '81ie i 
married, scicoudly, John, earl of llyndford, 
for many years the, English minister at the 
court of Erederick the (Ireat. The younger 
daug]it(u-, Anne, married the lion. Robert 
Mans(.*Il; and, secondly, John Blackwood, 
by Avhom she left issue. 

A portrait, hy Michael Dahl (full-length), 
is in the National Dovt .»it Gallerv ; another, 
by Dahl (half-l(*iigtli), is in the Painted Jfall, 
(ireen wich ; a third, by Dahl, belongs to Mrs. I 
jMart ill- Leake ; another, by an unknown 
artist, is in the town-hall of Rocliestt^r. 
8ho veil’s Christian name has been spelt in at 
least lwenty-fiv(5 dillerent w^ays. He himself j 
usually wrote Clow**, but occasionally at full j 
length, Clowdisley or Cloiulisley. 

[Charnock’s liiogr. Nav. ii. 15; Campbells 
Lives of the Admirals, iii. 362 ; Naval Chronicle, 
XX. 130, xxxiii. 177; Hict. of Rochester (1817, 
8yo), p. 241 ; Nie}ior.s Beralcl and Geneiilo£rist, 
iii. 31, 101; liurohett’s Transactions at Sea; 
LediarJ's NavM,l History; Boyer’s Life of (iiieen 
Anno ; Edyo’s Hist, of the Royal Marino Forces; 
Duckett's Naval Commi.ssloners ; History of the 
Siege of Toulon, tran.^latcd from the French, 
1708, 12rno; Brun’s Ouerro.s Maritimes do la 
FrMiiee; Port dc Toulon; J. II, Cooko’s Ship- 
VOL. Ltl. 


! M'reok of Sir (^loudeshy Shovell iu tlic Sciily 
, Isl.iiids ((! louoe''U‘r. 1883) ; (.’oniuussion arnl 
I Warr.inl licoks in I'uhlie Poeor<l i )die:‘ ; Noirs 
and Queries, passim, laU esj.eei.il ly (»lh ser. x. 
518, Jiml 8th ser. vii. 11. d'ho inyst.-rv wbieli 
has so long clondcil tin* family lii'-torv of Shoved 
hu.s been chared awMj" only wit hin (lie last ftw 
years hy the resciireiies among the Norfolk re- 
gl.sters of the Hon. R. Marsham-Townslu iul aixl 
Mr. F. (hv< n Fislior, who have kindly ]»laet<l 
their riot**s at (ho service of the. ])resent wrifer.) 

J. K. h. 

SHOWER, S 1 K BA \IT H ( ) L( ) .M h] \V 

( KloS 1 701 ), n^corder of Eomlon, born in 
Nortligate Str»‘cl, Ex(der, on Id Dec. lOoS, 
wa.s third .son of William Shower, merchant , 
of Exeter, by bis wife Dorcas, daughter of 
John Anthon^^ John Shower iq. v.J was 
hi.s brother. Fk!iicat(‘fl in his nativt* city, 
Bartliolonu'W came to Eondon early in 1(177), 
entered (lie M iddle d’emple on f) S(‘pt. l()7(b 
wa.s called to the bar on 21 May I ('SO, and 
rapidly b<‘came distinguished as a plead(‘r.' 
In 10s,T }i(» attained some y)romin«uuM‘ jls an 
uneom promising adlienuit, of the court part y 
hy pul)li.shing ‘ An .\utid«)le against Poison : 
compohol of .some remarks u])on the Pa])er 
printed hy tin* din'etion oftluiLadv Utisstdl, 
Jind mentioned to have been (h‘Uvered hy the 
Lord Hus.sell to the Slu'rifls at the Place of 
hjXecution,’ whicli In* followed up in the sarnie 
year by ‘Tdie Alagistracy and (lovernment of . 
Fhighmd Vindicated’ again.st the ])arti.sans of 
Lord Rus.s(dl. In lOSd lie moved from tlu' 
Temple into Cl)anct‘ry I^ams *»t>d next year 
was ap))ointed d(q)uty recorder under Sir 
Jolm llolt [q. V.] Sliow(‘r wjis knighted 
by James II at Whitehall on 12 May l(»87, 
and wa.s made ri'corder of London In j)liU ‘0 
of Sir J. Talei on () Feb. 1 ()S8. H** was made, 
bencher of hi.s inn on 25 May in this ye‘ar, 
and reader three years later. I It* signalised 
bim.stdf })y his sjx'ech for the crown against 
the seven hishop.s in June 1588, and Init for 
the reaction that almost immediately fol- 
lowed he might have disputed James’s favour 
■with JelFreys. As It was, howevt'r, he was re- 
placed a.s recorder hy Sir ( leorgt*. 1’rehy q. v. ] 
in November 1(588. After Oje revolution ho 
became a rancortuis oppont*iit of the court, 
and a political followtT upon most i,ssm*s f)f 
Sir Edward Seymour [q. v.] In l<)i)5 he di.^- 
puted the validity of a commitment by se- 
cretary of state for high treason iu the case 
of the king ?\ Thomas Kendall and Richard 
Roe. In 1(>9(5 hti was counstd for the def<‘nco 
of Ambrose Ronkwood and I’ettir ( ’ook, both 
charged with high t reason ; of f V )ok and Snatt , 
the nonjuring par.son.s who gavt* absolution 
on the scalfold to Sir William Parky ns fq. v.*j ; 
Riid in Novembt'r he defended Sir John Fen- 
wick, strongly deprecating the proceedings by 

/ M 
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Ml] ofattuiudeiNon t he yn^inul that if he were 
accjuil trd his dieiit. would si ill he lial)le to 
'j)ro(*eediiies under t he coinniou l.nv. In HUtS 
lie was retained on helialf of tlje M )ld ’ haist 
India (.'oinpany, and snecessfiilly s(;reen(‘d Ids 
polilicail leader, Seyinoiir, from t}i(‘ imputa- 
tion of ])rihery. Iii.lum^ KilM) he siua^e'^s- 
fully dtdended (diaries Duucombe a<^ainst a 
cliaret; of falsely eiulorsiiig exclietpun* hills, 
and four months later h*‘ was ehartiMl t reasurer 
of tile Midflle Teiiiph*. .Next month (Xo- 
viuiilxu' Hibh) he was eounsel for Sir l']dward 
Seymour against (\‘iptain Kirke, wdio liad 
killeil the ))iu‘Ouet’s lieir, ( 'ouway S<*ymour, 
in a duel. In 1701 lu; was ready with adviee 
as to the best means of ])roeeedinL>' a^^ainsl 
the leadinfi' Kentish ])et it loners. ile was 
taken ill suddenly at tlu! Temple Olmndi on , 
"J hue. 1701. and two days later In*, died of 
jileurisy at his hoiuse in Tem[ile liUiie. Ills 
veniains were taken to I'inner Hill, whert‘ 
ho had recMuitly acijuired a sc'at, and Imricxl 
in tlie ohanoel of Ihnuer chundi, whore there ' 
is a slab to Shower's memory (^Lysonm, 7s//- 
rini/is. ii. 7)S7 ); hut, says f^e Neve, Mie had 
no right to the arms lie vras buriml with, 
nor any other, as I guoss* ( 7V//////vr.s* of Ihe 
lOiijjhtif, p. 11 1 ). S] lower states that, he was 
Jiiarru'd in llread Street in 1()S:2 by Samuel 
.lohnsou, t he aut hor (if ‘ .1 ulian t he Apostate,’ 
hut Ids Nsifo’s naiiu' is not recorded. With 
ud\anclng years Shower’s jacobitisni grew 
more robust, lie wrote a bitter squib upon 
the ()])j)ortunisiii of W'illiam Sherlock, en- 
titled ‘The Master of tlie Temple as bad a 
Lawyer as the Dean of St. I’anTsisa Divine’ 
(i()0(), dto), and lu' corres]»oude(I in sym]ia- 
thetic terms with (b;orge Iliekes ((|. v.J the 
nonjiiror. He was .stigmatised in the fourtli 
canto of (birtli’s ‘ Dispensary’ as 

Vagelliu.s, one reputed long 
Tor strength of lungs and pliancy of toiiguo. 

The Ihqiorts printed as Shower’s are: 
.1, ‘ Cas(‘s in I’nidianumt resolved and ad- 
judged upon Delitions and Writs of Jilrror’ 
(lim-S), H)‘.)8, fol. ; ;ird edit. 1740, fol. (.see 
Hkiju' ‘'Lv, 7,tv//// />V/>//(/(7;\ p. bOd), 2 . Hie- 
p^ ed a in King’s Deiicli from 30 Car. II 
Dfi l»Villiam Tfl' (l()78-0r)), London, 170«S 
and 17:20, 12 vols. fol. ; ::2nd edit. 1794, :2 vols. 
fSvo, London. Ilardwicke, Ho]t,andAbiiiger 
have characterised these reports as of no 
authority. They were in fact printed from 
*a foul copy’ which fell into the printer’s : 
liands. Shower's abridged and corrected 
maniLScript, containing Huany good cases ■ 
touching tlie customs of I^ondon, m*v(*r ; 
])riutt;d,' hdl into tlie Iiaiids of Edward (An- ; 
Ih'ville (who annotated it), and is now in j 
the British Nlu.seum ( Lamdownf A/N. 1 105). . 


j At the end of the volume are some curious 
I autol)iogra])hical not es in Shower's' ovn hand, 
1 constituting the main authority foi tlie fads 
i of his life. 

i [Ijiittridl’s brief 11 1st. Narration, a -'s. v. and 
j vi. ; hover’s Williani 111, p. 70 ; Hov ' H's iSuiti‘ 

I Trials, voN. ix, ^ii. xiii. ; Lysuus’s t Hvirons of 
I London, ii. .>1)0-7 ; Nichols’s Lit. Am -d, i. lol, 
i ii. -HI; ^Macaulay's Hist, of Knglan I, li. (>'.)2; 

Wallace's Ju'portj'rs, lS;3o, }>. 2 to , Marvin's 
. Legal JJihliograpliy. p. () l(> ; Jlrookes hi hi. Lee;. 
}). 211); Lampl)i;ir.s Lor.l Cdiancelloi-', iv. l.'itj; 
.A llilvne's Diet, of Kiiglisli Lit.: Noli sfoin tlm 
librarian of tlio Middh' Temple,] S. 

^ SHOWER, JOHN (11557-17 1 5 gnoneon- 
fonnist di vim;, elder brother of Sir Bartholo- 
mew SIiOAver [ip V. I, was born at LAtgej-, and 
bapti.s(‘d on IS NLiy 1(557. His fallier, \\ il- 
liani, a wealthy mereluiul, died alxuit l()()l, 
Iea\ing ti widow (-Dorcas, daughter of .Tohn 
.Antliony) and four sons. Shuwj.'r was (slu- 
cat(‘(l in twiM at lOxeter, at Taunton, and at 
tli(‘ Ne'.vinglon (Ircen iuuideniy, Ids mothm* 
removing wit h him to London. In Di77, hefoni 
he was tAventy, be ht‘gau t.o preaeli, on tlie, 
advice of iSLorton and Thomas idanton | ([. v. | 
Next year, in C()nse(pie.nc(‘ of llu‘ allegtal 
‘popish plot,’ a mendiant’s lecture was begun 
in thi< large r(.K)in of a coireo-house in 1C\- 
change Alley. Hour y(Hing prea(.*h(‘rs were, 
i chosen as evening lecture’s, among them 
i being Shower and Theophihis Dorrington 
! [< 1 . v.] Sliowm* was ordained on 24 Dec. 

. 1()79 by live; ejected minjstm's, luxided by 
! Richard Adanis (Ib^b!-* 11)98) [q. v. ] He 
; at oncii became (still retaining his lent iire- 
I .ship) assistant to \'incent Also]) [q. v. | in 
; Tothill Street, Westminster, and held this 
; post till 1(5.83, when SirSamnel Uariiardistou 
i fq. V.] .sent Id in aln’o.ad Avith two other young 
I minist(‘rs as companions of Ids iiepluiAV, 

; Samuel Haniardiston. Th(;y imuhilhe grand 
I tour, visiting Erance^SAvitzerland, Italy, and 
! the Uliine. At Amsterdam, in July 1(584, 

; they ]>arled, Shower remaining in Holland 
j till l08(>. Returning to London, he resumed 
I liis lecture at Excliange Alley, but th(‘ ex- 
j treme pre.ssure to which uouconforinists 
wen) then subjected led Idm to return to 
Holland in the same year. He joined John 
Ho wo ( L(55iO 1 705 ) I q . v . ] at Utrecht. A t 
tlie end of 1(587 ho ))(‘caine evening lecturer 
in the Engli.sh preshyterian cliurcli at Rot- 
lerdam, of which Josejih I lill ( 1(525-1707) 
[(]. V.] was one of the pastors. Ho returned 
to [a);idon on receiving a call (19 Jan. 1(590- 
1(591) to .succeed Daniel Williams [q. v.] as 
a.ssistunt to Howe at Silver Sta’cet. Here lie 
was very ])opular, and soon r(;cerved a call to 
tlie pastorate of tlie preshy t(‘rian congn'ga- 
tion at Curriers’ Hall, Loudon Wall, which 
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li«* on .M:\v U5i)l. Tii this olmruv 

]i»‘ i-i-nniinotl till n, Iniviny' Ik'OII ‘ luarrlt'il ' 
to his tlt»(‘k hy Mititlicw Ah'jnl : <j. v. as 
( alainy puls it. Twico In' romov»-d the 
coii^roq-al inn t') iavi 'or inool iti^-hoiix's, viz. 
at Jnwin Strcot (hJDiM and ( >id dowry 
(1701), liiuin;^' sill ot'ss' vol y as assistants 
'riin-'tliy Ihiooi's 17JS) [q. V. j and 

dosfjih JiiMinot. 

S!io\V(‘r was a iricnil>er ofa clubof niiriisttn-s 
whicli, for some ycairs IVcnn 1(501?, hold 
\V(‘clvly in(otin;;'s at flu* Iioiist* of Dr. r])l(>ii 
in W arwick J^ano, t 'alaniy hcino- flic Itanlino* 
sj)irii . 11c snccccdt*. 1 (^I()07)Saimu-‘] Aimcshw 
[(j. V. I as niK! ot' the Tuesday lecturers at 
Sailors’ I rail. lie w:t.s Jiiunnot ional prcaclicr, 
and very ajjt. on S])ecial occasions. A tbv<n*, 
in .May 170(5, Itdk his health ]un-manently 
iin])airod. .lohn Fov ( 1 000,-1 7()d) i(j. v.l, who 
visited him in 17 Ilk was impn'ssed hy his 
'slate and pride.’ On 1 1 Sopt. 171 •Oho Iiada 
])ai'alNtic stroke at Fppinfr. He iras aide to 
preach a^ain, lait retired from Jiclive duty on 
1?7 .Mai’ch in*'). I le died at St(die Newinn- 
Ion »»n Its dime 171*5, and was buried at 
lllpbyale. His funeral scn'iiion waspreaidied 
on 10 duly by William Tonj( |q, v.] His 
jiorirait. Is In Dr. WiHiams’s library, and bus 
In'eii >i.v times enj^raved. He married, lirst, 
on 'J d S(‘pl. 10S7, at lUreclit, JOlizabelli 
Falkeiiert^/, HiOl ), niece ofTlioiuas I’apilloii 
|q. v.]; secomlly, on !^0 Dec, 1092, (Jon- 
slance W'bite (//. 1<S .Inly 1701), by wJioiu 
three children survivt'd liim. 

I le ])ul)lisln‘d twenty-one single sermons, 
including finnn'al sermons for Anne 
nardistoii (1()<S2), llicliard W'^alter (1002), 
(,Jneen Mary (lOOo), Xatlinniel Oldfield 
( 1000), dane Fa])illou (1098), Natlmuiel 
T’aylor (1702), ISehemiah Drew [q. v.], and 
an ‘ (vvhortation ’ at the ordination of Thomas 
l iradlniry [q. v.]; also 1. ^ Vractical llellec- 
( ions on the late Fiartlh^iiakes in Jamaica/ 
lOOO, 12mo. 2. ‘The Hay of Draco . . . 

JA)nr Sermons/ 109-1, ]2mo. 0. ‘Family 

Ucligioii, in Three Ijetters,’ 1091, 12ino. 

1. ‘ Some Account of th<3 . . . Life . . . of Mr. 
Henry Ot*nring*,’ 109J, 12mo. 5. ‘'riie 

^lonnun’s (iJompaninn,’ 1099, 12mo (2 parts). 
<5. M lofl’s Thoughts and dVays,’ 1090, 8vo. 
7. ‘ Heaven and Hell,’ 1700, 8vo. 8. ‘ Sacra- 
tnental Discourses/ 1702, 8vo (2 parts). 
0. ‘ Sc'rious Dellectioiis oiiTimeandKternity,’ 
oth I'd. 1 707, 12mo. 

(J/ifo and Funeral Soniion by Tong, 171 (>; 
MMhlloton's Jhograplha Kvangoiica, 178i5, iv. 
2I-IS4. ; Protest-ant Dissenter's Magazine. 1797 
]>p. 41 sq., 1799 pp. 212 S(j., 251 sq.. 420 sq. ; 
.Noble's ( 'oiitinuat ion of (IiMiiger, 1800, i, 129; 
AVihoii's Dissenting Churehes of London, I8O8 
ii.dOSsq., 1810 iii. 39 sq., 1814 iv. GO ; Monthly 
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Iv.(;p{;sitorv, 1821. pp. Id.j, 222; (’’ahmiy**'’ Own 
l.itV. 1830, i. 139, 321, ii. 37. 3 U) ; Pike'.s 
^Xiu'ifiit Meetini.^ !lon*<cs. 1870, JU’. 102 s.]. ; 
('olle»-l ion (»f St V('r:il Pn-ces of INlr. .lohn Toland, 
1720, ii. 3.)0 ; Swift's Works (Scat ), \i. 201 sq.l 

A. G. 

SHRAPNEL, liFXKY ( 17(51 1812), 
in ventorof the, Slirapni'l slu'll, youngest son 
of a family of nine children of /achariaU 
Shrapnel, ey(j, (//. 22 Dec. 1721, d. .May 
179())oi’ Aliihiay Manor Houst*, P*ra<lford-on- 
A v« >11 , \\' i 1 1 s h i re , a n d o f h i s Av i I e, Ly d i a u\ ee il - 
Ijam), Avas boni < ni 2) d mit' 1 7(51 . His hrot hers 
(lying Avitlioiit is.sn(', ho ht'caiiie the. head of 
the family, lit' receivt*d a commission as 
s(‘Cond lienlemmi, in tin' royal artilh*ry on 
9 ,Tnly 1779. Jit' went to Newtonmlland in 
1780, ami Avas ])n>moti.'d tiisl lit'utt'nant on 
2 Dt'C. 1781. ili‘ returned to Fnglaml in 178 1, 
Avlu.'n ho began, at his own expense, to make 
ex])t'riments anti to investigal i' tlu' prt*hlt'm.s 
(anmi'cted with hollt)\\' s]>in'rical projectiles 
lilh'd Avitli hiilh'ts and hnrsliiig charges, and 
Avithtlu'ir discharge from tlu' heavy and light 
ordnance of t h(' limt'- investigal ions Avhicli 
idt irnatt'ly led tt> his great invt'ulit.tn of tlu* 
slu'll called after liis name. In 1787 lu*Avt*nt 
It) (Jihvaltar, and remained there until 1791, 
Avlu'n lit* was sent to tin.' West Imlit's, and 
A\-as stationed successively at Darhados, St. 
Vincent, Hrenada, Dominiea, Antigua, and 
St. Kitts. 

S])ra])nel Avas promoted after his rc'turn 
to I’lngland to he capt ain-lienti*nant on 
15 Aug. l79-‘>. He served ill the army oftlit' 
Duke of York in Flandt'rs, ami Avas Avtmnde.l 
at- the sieg(' of Dunkirk in Si'ptt'inht'v. It is 
recorded that at the ri'lvt'at fi‘t)m Dunkirk 
Slira])m'l made two suggestions AAdiieh Avere 
successfully ado])ted: oiio aauis to hick tlu' 
Avheels of all I lit.' gnn-ca]•riagl^s ami skitl 
them over tlio sands; the other was making 
decoy fires at night away from the Piriti'^h 
position, whereby tlie miemy exqiemh'ii his 
ammunition on them uselessly Avliile tlu' 
British Avero di'piirting. H(* Avas jiromoted 
to he ca])tain on J ()(;t. 1795, hre\ I't-ma jor 
on 29 Aju'il 1802, major in the royal artil- 
lery on 1 Xov. l«S0d, and regimental lien- 
tenaiit-colomd on 20 duly 1801. During all 
this perjod he devoted imt ofdy his lt.*isnre 
time but nil tlie money Avliich lu' could s])are 
to liis inventions, and in L'^05 he had at- 
tained such great success that 1ns ease-shot 
or sludl \\nis recnmmendi'd hy the hoard of 
ordnance for adoption into Die st'rvice. In , 
1801 Shrapnel Avas ajijiointed fir.st a.^isisf ant-/ 
inspector of artillery, and was for manvyegts 
engaged at the Doyai Arsenal at AVoolw/ch 
in developing and perfecting this and u^her 
iuventious connected with ordnance. ■ 
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In 1804 Shrapnel shell was employed in 
the attack on Snrinain, and favourably re- 
ported on. Its alter progress, although fre- 
quently retarded by defects of manufacture, 
the imperfect ion ot the fuse, and the diHicul- 
ties iiuddental to all considerable novelties 
in artillery, "was nevertheless steady and 
trium])lianl. Tliis destructive shell, which 
in evtuy country goes by the name of the 
inventor, is in more extendt^d use and is more 
liighly thought of, if possible, in the present 
day thaji evn*. The testimony that Shrap- 
nel received to tlie value of his sliell was 
ample. Tlie Duke of Wellington wrote to 
Sirdoliii Sijjelair on l:» Oct. 1808 to testify 
to tbe gn*at benefit which the army lately 
under Jiis ci>mimind had derived from the use 
of Slirapnel’scjise-shot in two actions with the 
(MK'iny: he eonsidtu’ed it most diisirable that 
the use of the invtuition sliould not be made 
public, ami, as tliorefore Shrapnel would be 
deprived of the fame and honour whicdi he 
might, otlu'vwise have enjoyed, ho sliould bo 
anqily rewarded ^ f<»r his ingenuity and the 
scimict' whieli he lias proved ho po.ssesses by 
the great perfect ion to which he has brought 
this invention.’ In the following year Wel- 
lington wrote to Shrapnel on 18 dune from 
Ahrant(*s, to tell him that his shell had had 
the host effect in jirodiudng the defeat of the 
emuny at \’imiera on 21 Aug, ]8()8. Sir 
William Kobe jq. v.], who commanded the 
artillery in I Ik* Deninsuhi, wrote to Shrapnel 
from Torres N'edras on the same date that 
the artillery Jiad been ‘complimented both 
by tlie Fri'iudi ami all our own general 
olfic.ers, in a way liigbly flattering to us. . . . 
It [tliesliellj is admirable to tin* whole army 
and its elfects dreadful. . . . I told Sir Arthur 
Wellesh*y I meant to write to you. Ilis 
answer was : You may say anything you 
please ; you cannol .<ay too much.” ’ Admiral 
Sir Sydney Smith in 1818 was so enthusiastic 
about those sheiks that he begged Shrapnel, 
in (iase the board of ordnance would not semi 
liim enough of tliein, to let him know how 
he might get them at his private expense, and 
soon after he ordered a supply of two hundred 
pri vatel y from Carron . Sir 0 eorge AVhtod , wlio 
conimaiided the brigade of artillery at Water- 
loo, wrote to SJirajmel from Waterloo village, 
on 21 June J818, that had it not been for his 
shells it was very doubtful wliether any 
eflbrt of the Jlritisli could have recovered the 
farmhouse of La Ifaye Sainte, ‘and hence on 
this simple circumstance hinges entirely the 
turn of the battle.’ Tliis was the general 
testimony to the value of the invention, and 
at H lal (*r date commanders in the field, siudi 
as fyord Keane, Sir William Nott, Sir Ko- I 
bert ^ale, Sir George I’ollock, Lord (jougb, j 


Sir Harry Smith, and others, Wrotij after 
Shrapnel’s death to his son, expressing the 
very high estimation in which they held these 
shells. 

Shrapnel was promoted to b<^ colonel in 
the army on 4 June 1813 and regimental 
colonel on 20 Doc. 1814. On 10 Sept. 1813 
he addressed the board of ordnance on the 
subject of some reward being made to him, 
and pointed out that for twcnty-eiglit years 
he had been unremitting in his exertions to 
bring his in vent ion t o the great <*xcelhmce and 
repute it hndattained, and that it had cotthim 
several tliousand ])ounds from liis jirivate 
purse. The boards rejily was sinqily th.at 
they had ‘ no funds at their disposal for tlie 
reward of merit.’ In 1814, howtjvm*, tlie 
treasury granlinl him a pension of 1,200/. a 
year for life for his services, in addition to 
any other pay to which he was entitled in 
the ordinary course. 'I’lie government un- 
doubtedly meant to act justly, hut, unfor- 
tunately, the niggardly iiilcrprctation of tlie 
terms of the grant by the public dejiartiiients 
charged with the scrutiny of expenditure con- 
struod it in such away that. Shrajiiiel would 
have been better olfif it had TUiver been made. 
Thus the grunt was interpreted to include 
all his improvements in artillery besides tlie 
.shell; further, in conseijiience of Shrapnel 
being already ])rovided for by tliis special 
pension, ho was passed over in promotion to 
the cornmandantship of a battalion. 

ShrapiK‘1 was promoteil to be major-gene- 
ral on 12 Aug. 1819, and retired from active 
employment on 29 July 1823. lie became a 
colonel-commandant of the royal artillery 
on 0 March J827, and was promotial to be 
Iient(‘iiant-geni'ral on 10 Jan. 1837. A short 
time after this promotion Shrapnel was 1 he 
guest of William IV at Jlrighton, when the 
king personally acknowledged liis high sense 
of Shrapnel’s services, and signified a desire 
to bestow upon him some Iionoiir. Shrapnel 
would appear to have intimated a desire for 
some honour which would descend to his son, 
us »Sir Herbert Taylor wrote to him from 
Windsor Castle on 23 April 1837 expressing 
tlie king’s readiness to confer a baronetcy 
upon the inventor ; but William died soon 
after, and nothing further was done. Slirajinel 
died at his residence, I’eartree House, South- 
ampton, on 13 March 1842, a disappointi'd 
man; he was buried in the family vault in 
the chanced of Bradford church, Wiltsliire. 

In addition to the invention of sliolls, 
Shrapnel comjiiled range tables, invent (?d the 
brass tangent slide, improved the construc- 
tion of mortars and howit zers by the int rodiic- 
tion ofparabolic chambers ; he also const rncted 
a du^dex disappearing mounting for two pieces 
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of ordnanco, so arranged that the recoil of 
one gun lowered it. under cover while it 
brouglit the other up ready to fire; ho im- 
proved small arms and ainiuunition, and in- 
vented somt* fuses. . 

Shrapnel married, on o May ISJO, at St. 
Mary’s Church, Lambeth, J'^stlior Sq^uin^s 
(/>. 1780, (i. I8o2) oftlint parish. They had 
two sons and two daughters. The eldest son, 
Jleiiry Needham Scrope(^. July 1812, 

I June 1800), educated at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, was a captain in the Ord dragoon 
guards, and was afterwards barrack-master 
in Ireland, liernnida, Halifax, and M(»ntreal. 
Afler bis retirement from the service about 
](S(iO, be jjre.ssed bis father’s claims for re- 
ward (ui the government and on both houses 
of parliament, but without success, and he 
then w(‘nl to (kiiiada and settled at. Orillia 
in Ontario. He married, on 19 Aug. 1805, 
at >St. Clary's.. Church, Dover, Louisa Sarah 
Jonsilie. (A. 1 818, d. 1889), by wliom he had 
iifteeui children ; six are now living in Dritish 
North Anii'rica; the eldest, Kdvvard Scrope 
Shrapiu}), is an artist in Toronto. 

A ])ortrait of Shrapnel, paintial in oils by 
Arrows mitb in 1817, hangs in the reading- 
room of tlie Loyal Artillery Institution at 
Woolwich. 

[War OlUco Jlecords ; lioyal Artill<-iy Kc- 
conls ; Gent. Mag. 1842 ,* Patent OtHcc Ke(*(>r<ls ; 
Jh’oeeedirifis Loyal Artilh'ry Institution, voi. v., 
article on Shrapnel of tin* J’ast ; Petition of 
Henry Ncc<lham Soropc 8hrapn(!l to the House 
of Lords, 1 8G8, 8vo, and to tlie House of Commons 
1869; private soiua’cs ; Letr(*r.s of Colonel Sir 
Aiigubtus Simon Fraser, written duriug the 
I’euin.sular and Waterloo Cainjaiigns, 8vo, IHoO; 
Wclliriglon Dcspat.ches ; Kano's List of OlTicers 
of the Hoyal Legimont of Artillery, 18()9, 4t,o; 
Dunca n's 1 1 ist. 01 1 lieltoyal A rtillery ; Koyal M ili- 
tary Calendar, 1820, vol. iii.] R. 11. V. 

SHREWSBURY, DtwcE or. [See Tal- I 
noT, (biAULES, HkKJ -1718.] 

SHREWSBURY, Earls of. [SeeRooER 

1)E M ONTUO^J EH V, d. 1 09;i ; 11 UGJl OF MoNT- 
(joMERv, 1098; Helleme, Robert OF,yL 
1 098 ; Ta lbot, J 0 Ff N, first Earl, 1 il9() - 1 ; 
Talbot, .Iohn, second Earl, 14I:3 1400; 
Talbot, Ceokoe, fourth lO vul, 1409^1541 ; 
TALBirr, Erancfs, fifth Earl, ir)00-15t)0; 
Taliu)t, Ceorge, sixth Earl, ]r)27?-J590; 
Talbot, Hilbert, seventh Earl, 1552- 
, 1010 .] 

SHREWSBURY, Countess of. [See 
Talbot, Elizabeth, lolOi'-lOOS.] 

SHREWSBURY, H ALRH of (d,i:m), 
bishop of Hath and Wells. [See Halfh.] 

SHREWSBURY, ROBERT of {d, 1107), 
liagiologist. [See Robert.] 


SHRUBSOLE, WILLIAM (1729- 1797), 
author of ‘ Christian Memoirs,’ wa.<4 born at 
Sandwich, Kent, on 7 April 1729. In 
February 1740 be was apprenticed to Hcorgti 
Cook, a sbipwriglit at Sheorriess, whoso 
daughter bo married in 177)7. led an 
irrt'gular life forsome time, but, being aroused 
by a work of Isaac Ambrose, lie grew^ re- 
ligious, and in 1752 w'as asked to conduct 
the devotions of a small body which met at 
Sheerness on Sunday afternoons. In 1793 
tbi.s body erected a meeting-bonse, and 
Shrubsole frequently actf‘d as 1 heir minister. 
About 1797 lie undertook regular public 
preaching in Sheorness and other towns in 
Kent. In 1773 In; was ap])ointed mastcr- 
mastmaker at Woolwich (Rowland Hill 
.««pokeof him familiarly as Hhe must maker ’), 
hut later in the year nreived promotion at 
Slieorne.ss. In 1781, his ministrations prov- 
ing very successful, a new ehaptd wms built 
for him at Sheerness, whicli was enlarged in 
j 1787. Ill 1793 he had a paralytic stroke, 

[ and a co-pastor was appointed. Though his 
I ministry was gratuitous, h(* (hM*limal furtluT 
promotion in the dock van!, on the ground 
that it might interhu'e with his ])reaching 
j engagements. Ho died at Sheerness on 7 Feb. 

I 1797. 

I .Shrubsole is rememliered as the author ot 
! ^Chri.stian Memoirs’ (Hocluister, 1779), a 
curious allegorical work iu the style of 
Runyan. The liook was written, as Shrub- 
sole ex])lains, to diviTt Jiis mind after bi'ing 
bitten by a mad dog in 1773. A second 
edition (1790) coutain(*d an (degy wu-itten in 
1771 on the death of Whiteliehl ; and a third 
edition (1807) was edited by his son, with a 
Hifo’ of the author. Shrub.sole\s other works 
include: ^The Plain (’hrislian Shepherd’s 
Defence of his Flock, being 5 lA*tt«‘rs in sup- 
port of Infant Baptism,’ 1791; a ]>amphlet 
entitled * A Plea iu favour of t lie Shijivvrights 
belonging to the Royal Dockyard/ 1770 ; and 
.several pamphlets and hltiTS on the religions 
controversies of tln^ day. 

IJiseldest .soiijWjLLFAM Shribsoli:! 1759 - 
1829), born at Shcerness on 21 Nov. 1759, 
became a .shipwright in Sheerness dockyard, 
and subsequently clerk to one of the ollicer.s. 
In 1785 he went to London as a chn*k in the 
Bank of England, where he ultiinat(4y be- 
came ‘secretary to the committee of treasury.’ 
He died at Highbury on 23 Aug. 1829, and 
was buried in Hunhill Fields. Shrubsole 
took a special interest in religious and ])hilan- 
tliropic societie.s, and was one of the first 
secretaries of the Lomlon Missionary Society. 
He had some poetical gifts, and contributed 
hymns to various religions publications from 
1775 to 1 813. Ills best known hymn, ‘ Arm 
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of tli(‘ lionl! nwako, lir.'}! ])al)lislin(l 

in ‘ MissioJiary llyiuns,' is MttrilmtnJ 

in soiiio works to Ins latlier, hut. t ho testi- 
mony of tho yoiinn(>r Sliriihsolo’s <lau"li1oi* 
is (‘onolusi VO in his favour. Anothorhymn, 

* i'Jriglit as tlm sun’s nuiridiari hluzo,’ was 
Avrilton in 1 7‘.)o for t Iio first amiivorsary moot- 
ing of tho London -Missionary Sooit'ty. llo 
Avas iKjt connoctod in any way witli \ViIIiani 
Slirubsoh' |q. V. th(‘ oomposcu* (M(unurial 
jiotioo hy his dauglit or, Mrs. (kinlilh*, with 
])or1rait, in Moiiisox’s Ftit/n^rs and Foutaha's 
i>f I he Jjmdiui iSocicdt/ ; Julian’s 

J)ivtit>)iar}/ of Itjpnmdof/jf). j 

[(Miristijin 'Momoirs, ."rd edit., as ahovo ; 1 
Herivju's lull hers and lu)iindors of tho Lojnlon : 
aVi issioii.irv Sooirty ; Millov's Onr ITymns, t lioir i 
Autlioj’s and Origin, a\ Inch, liovvovor, errs in tlio I 
in. lifer of the iiyiim.s; Chnit. JMag. 17‘d7, ]‘t. i. I 
17;k *d.)0. | ^ .1. <J. JL 

SHRUnSOLE, WJ rj.l AM ^ ( 1 76 * 0 - 

ISiki), coinpostu’, youngest ,son of 'J'homa.s 
Sliriihsolo, farrior, was horn at Canforhnyy, 
and haptisod on Id Jan. 1700. Ho was a; 
idiorislor in iho oathodral from 1770 to 1777, 1 
find organist at Uangor ( 'utli(*<lral from 1782 i 
to 1781, wfien lui Avas dismis'sod for frecpiont- ; 
iiig L'onvonticdes.’ JTo hocanu^ organist ot 
Spa iMolds Lliapol, lAUidon, and hold that 
post till his (loath on 18 Jan. 1800. 11(3 was 

a siK-aiossfiil toacluu' in London, and among 
his pupils worn William Rnssoll (1777-l8ld) 
[(I- V.], organist of tho Foundlifig ( 'haped, and 
nonjamin .lacoh |<j. v.j of SuiT('y Lhapol. 
Tho 1704 ‘ Mu.sical Dirootory’ de.‘«(;ri})o.s liim 
as an alto singer, and in (lint (japaoity ho 
is Siiid to hav(3 sung at Drury Lane and 
AVestniinstor Abbey. Shriibsole com])osod 
tho famon.s hymn-tnno known as ‘Mihjs 
JjaiK^,’ .sot tiA tlio hymn by Kdward Porronot 
[see under rintitONKT, Vixchnt], ^ All hail ! 
th(' power of J(\sn.s’ Nanu3.’ IIo lamamo 
intimate Avith Porronot at rant(3rhury, and 
P(3rronet, bosi(le.s making him one of his 
executors, left liim a suLslantial share of his 
property. Shriibsole is buried at Bimhill 
Fields, London, and the first .strain of 
* Miles Ivane ’ is cut on lii.s tomUstone. 

[Parr’s Cliureh of England Psidniody; Love’s 
Scottish Church Music.; i\riisic.*i.l Opinion, March 
ISOC; Quiver, May ISDO, avIutc there is a fac- 
simile reprodiK’tioii of ‘Miles Lane’ as it first 
appeared in the Gosped Magazine, November 
1779; note by Mr. F. G. EdAvards; la^cords of 
Bangor Catlicdrah] J. (’. H. 

SHUCKARD, WITJMAM EDWARD 
(1802-1808), entomologist, horn in 1802,Ava.s 
the (ihlest sou of Johann Leonhard t Schnek- 
ardt of J''mnkfort-on-the-Main, Avho settled 
in England in 1787 (married in ]7ild) and 


ht‘caine projirietor of the Did Ship Tlotcd at 
Brighton. William Avas Avell (‘ducatc/d, and 
Avas a])])rent.iced t<) iMc.s.sr.s. Baldwin, Crad- 
dock, Joy, piihli.shers, of Paternoster Row ; 
lodging af fir.-^t Avitli his maternal uncle, 
William Bernard Cooke [{]. v.j, tho limj- 
engraver, of Soho S(}uar(.\ Ihit his (hivotlon 
to reading IimI to ni'gh'ct of his (Intie-s, and 
he Avas di.smissed. ITis fatlnu* tlnui sent him 
! to a (hu’inau firm of hookscjllers, it. is believed 
! at. Leipzig. Siib.sequently on returning lo 
I Hrightoii he att.em])t(ul literary work, and lui- 
I came siif)-(Mli tor of a local ptqxu’. llisleisuro 
he devoted to entomology, and soon h(‘C.:iino 
(‘\'])ert in the .study. Dn 2 April l8.2o lie 
Avas a])pointed lilirarian to the Royal Socii’ty, 
and held tlic ])ost mil il 9Xov. J ShL Through 
the inlliicnce of William Wilson Saunders 
f((. A'.], the entomologist, h(‘ nhtaimul in the 
folloAAung year (he post of (alitor of ^Lloyd’.s 
Just,’ Avhicli oflice he held till his retirement, 
in 18(>1. lie dit‘d at the Oval Rond, Ken- 
nington,on 10 N(av. 18()S. Shuckard married, 
about 1829, the daughter of Mr. Martin of 
ITorsted Keynes, Sussex. 

Shiudvard Ava.s aiitlior of: 1. ^ Lsssay on the 
Indigenous E’ossorial ITymenojitera,’ Svo, 

. London, 1887, 2. ‘hJloments of British En- 
j tomohAgy,’ 8 a’o, London, I8;>9. 2. ‘ Tli(.> 

I British C()leopt(‘ra,’ Avith drawings by W. J. 

I ^POh London, 1810. 4. M)n the llis- 
1 toiy and Natural Arrangenumt of I used. s,^ 

I Avritten hi conjunction witli W. SAviiinson, 

• 8a’o, Loudon (ljardner’s‘ Cabinet Cvclopieilia,’ 
vol. X.), 1810. 0. * Catalogue of the Mann- 

•script Fjetters in the posses.siou of tlie Royal 
Society,’ 8Aa), London, 1840. 0. ‘British 

Ik'O.s,* Ha^), London, 1804). Jl (3 also t ran.s- 
laled and edited, with notes and ])la(es, ‘A 
Manual of hhitoinology,’ from the German 
of (k 11. C. Burmei.stm*, 8vo, TjoikIoh, LS.'IO; 
Tischendorf’s ‘ Trin^ls in the East ’ in 18|7, 
and Bechstf'in’s ‘ iMiambtu’ Birds ’ in 1848, 
Avhi(3li AAmnt through many editions. Some 
sixteen papers on entomological subjects hy 
him appeared in A^arioius .scientific journals 
betAV(ien 1820 and 1842. 

[Entomologist, iv. ISO ; information kindly 
.supplied hy his son, Mr. G. C. Shuckard, and hy 
Mr. IL Harri.son, A.ssist. See. Roy. Soe. ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat.; Roy. Soc. Cat.] H. B. W. 

SHUCKBURGH, Sir RICHARD 
(ir)90-l()/5n), i;oyal1st, born in 1590, was 
.second son of John Shuckburgh of Shnek- 
biirgli in Warwickshire, and of his Avife 
.Margery, eldest daughter of Richard Middhi- 
more of Edgbastoii in WarAvickshire. 
Richard matjiculat ed from Lincoln College, 
Oxford, on 23 April J015, and graduated 
B.A. on 3 May of the same year {Oxford 
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I'nivcrnity iii. G3o). Ilia j Richard Syrnoinls (CkuiuUin S)c.), p. 191 ; Fos- 

clder hroi her dying' -withont heirs in i0i?5, | tcr’s Alumni Oxon. Doo-lTJ l ; Notes .-ind 
Richard succeeded his latlier in (lie family ( Quciie^^, l.st scr. i. :{o8 ; JMisc. OencMl. 2nd sci*. 
estati'S in .'March lG3i. In IGIO he was j iii. F. 1. C. 


chosen to represent the county ot’ Warwick 
in the. Long ])arliaiiient. Rut the proceed- 
ings of that body we.re little to his taste, and j 
his vehement loyalty drew down on him the. ] 
disjdeasiire of the parliamentarians. lie Avas 
interrogated by order of the commons, and 
on 21 Se]>t. 1(542 tlu' serjeant-at-arms was 
(lire(4e.d to rake him in ciiiilody on account 
ofliis unsatisfactory ans\vers(7 j 

'/?.u/.v, ii. 77o). d'o avoid imprisonment In^ j 
Avdtlidrew to his Warwickshire estates. On 


SHtrCKBURGH - EVELYNL Sin 
OKOU(;FAOGL STI\S WILLIAM (irbl - 
1S04) sixth haronet, mat hemat iclan, horn on 
23 Aug. 1751. was tlie eld(‘st sou of Riehard 
Shuekliurgh (172S-1772') of Limerick, liy liis 
wife Sarah, daughter of John Hayward of 
Rlumslea<!, Kent, captain R.N., and widow 
of Edward Rate. Sir Ricliurd Shuckburgh 
[(j. v.J, whose son John was created aharom*!. 
on 2() Jum* JGtiO, was his great-great-grand- 
fatlier. 


his march to Kdgcicol (diaries I met Shuck- i 
burgh liuiiting ou 22 Oct. 1042, and enlisted | 
his support, Shuckhiirgh was jiri'sent at ! 
J'idgf'hill on the following day and was j 
knighted. He did not, lunvt'ver, accom])anY i 
Oliarh'S in his rctn'at, but fortified liiniself I 
on th(‘ top of Sluiek burgh hill. The. place 1 
was attacked and ^^tol•med after a stout re- | 
si.''l and t^^ir Richar<l, (.h'spj'ratdy | 
wounded, was carried a prisoner to Kenil- | 
Avorth (Jastle. For taking arms for the i 
king h(' was expelled by ]»arl lament ou ; 
14 Jan. IG l-1 (//>. iii. 300; Cai. State 
Horn. 1(519-50, p]). 444 -5). His ])elition to 
compound for his delimpiency, 28 April IG40, 
iniit with no re.'^ponse {Cal. Comin. far Com- 
p. 1218). Ho reimained in prison 
for several yiairs, and obtained his rehaisc 
only ])y sacrijh*ing many of his estates, 
ddie remainder of his life, lie passed in re-lir(3- 
niimt, interesting luinself in history and an- 1 
tiipiitios. Thomas Fuller dedicated to liim ! 
the third section of the fifth book of hi.s | 
Hdnireh History-’ Ho diml in London on j 
13 .lune 1G5(), and was buried in Shnck- | 
burgh mortuary chnjiel, Avhe.re his monii- j 
inent may still bo semi. | 

Ho Avas thrico ina#rie.d, but only by his | 
tliird Avifo had he any children. On 30 Xov. j 
1(527 he married Mary Crompton, a widow, | 
daughter of RalphSneyd of Keyle in Stafford, ! 
who died on 5 Sept. 1(520. lie married, on j 
10 I)(iC. 1(530, his second Avife, lOlizabeth, 
(laughter of Sir Kobert Lei3 of Rilleslee in 
'WurAvickshiro. Ry Grace, liis third wdfe, 
daughter of Si r Tliomas Holte of Aston, hart., 
lu^ liad six sons — John, Avho succeeded to the 
estates and Avas created a baronet in IGGO ; 
iticliard, George, Cbarles, and two who died 
young. By her he had also four daughters. 
Sir Richard’s third Avifo survived him and 
marri(‘d John Keating [(^. v.'J, chief justice 
of the common pleas in Ireland. She died 
ill 1(57 7. 

[iJugdale’a WarAvickshire, i. 289, 309; Ool- 
vilii’s Warwickshire Worthies, p. 689 ; Diary of 


(JiM)rg(! (‘nt»*red Rugby school in 17('(.), 
and mat rieuluted from Balliol f-olleg(*, 
Gxlbrd, on 22 April 17(58, graduating R.A. 
in 1772. On (juitting the university he 
devoti'd (hre(‘ years to Iravtd in France: and 
Italy, occupying himself Avith scicmiilic in- 
vestigations. On the death of his iinch', Sir 
Oharles Shuckburgh,!!!'! h bar(nie.t,oii lOAiig*. 
1773, he succeeded to the haronet ey and 
family (‘States at Sluickhurgh, WarAvickshire. 
On 27 S(‘pt. 1780 In? Ava.s returm^d to ]>arlia- 
I ni(‘nt for the c.ounty (d‘ Warw'ick, and re- 
tained his s(^at until his (h'Uth {Ojftrial AV- 
lurth'f »f Memtjer.'< of Pari if me ni, ii. IMO, 182, 

I 195, 208, 222), 

I Shuckburgh Avas (‘h'ctod a follow of the 
j itoyal Society on 22 1 )(*.<;. 1774, and on. 
i 4 Dec. 1777 a, f(‘]loAv of the Soci('1y of An- 
1 ti({uarie.s. In 1777 and 1778 he coiniuuni- 
' (?ated to the Royal ScAciety the results of 
inv( 3 Stigations made by bim and .Major- 
gmieral William Roy (172G 1790) [({. v. j 
in Savoy concerning 1 lu? mensnreiiient of tin? 
In'iglit of mount nins by the hannn(‘t(*r. His 
treatise was puhlish(?d Avithtlu? tith* ()))S(*r- 
valions mad(? in Savoy to asc(‘vlain the. 
Height of Mountains by the Raromet (>r,’ 
lamdon, 1777, 4to. In 1798 Shuckburgh 
com man lent (?d to the Royal Soch'ty the re- 
sult of experiments made Avith a. view to 
d(‘t ermine the relatiim betAveen the Fhiglisli 
yard and some iiivariahh? standard. Shuck- 
burgii’s results Iima'o since been found to be 
C(Arrect within '00745 of an inch. To record 
his conclusions he (*ni})loy(‘d Tronghton to 
construct for him a brass liar on wliieli tlie 
length of five feet Avns engraved, divided 
into tenths of an inch. The scale is now^ 
in the possession of the Royal Soi-lety. He 
made similar investigations regarding the 
measures of capacity and weight, details of 
which Avere also gh'en in his paper. >Most 
of his experiments A\"(ire carried out in an 
obserA^atory •which he caused to he con- 
structed for his use at Shuckburgh. 

Shuckburgh died at Shuckburgh oa 
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1 1 Aiiu. 1(S()4^. lie WHS twice niarriod: lirst, 
on .Inly I7S:?, to vSjimli Jolunina, yoiinf^er 
aud eolieii* of John Darker of* 
(iaylfjn, Norl lii(in[)(onsliire. She died nii 
10 A])ril 17<S.‘J, leaving' no eliil«lr(‘ii. JJe 
married, s<‘e<)ndly, <ni 0 Oct. 17S5, Julia 
AtinahtdlM, daii^'hter mid heir of* James 
Evelyn ol* J^dbrid^^f, Surrey. On the death 
ol'liis f*a(her-in-hi w iii I70d he assumed the 
addil ionaJ .surname of JOvelyn. }iy Ids wif<‘, 
who <rM‘d oil 1 1 Sej»t. 1707, he liad a dauoli- 
ter, Julia lOvelyu Medley Shuekburi»h- 
J‘A(dyn, who was married to (diaries (k.u-il 
(’o|)«‘ .Jiuikiris, third tairl of Li\er|> 0 (d |q. v.| 
The baronet ey descemled to Sir Oeoro-e's 
brother. Sir Siewkeley Shuekburgh (17d7" 
]K)0). 

Desidt's t he work and iiapcu's already men- 
tioned, Shuekhur^li was the author of ‘An 
.Aeeoimt of the Equatoreal Instrument ’ 

; London 1 70.*) ?~j, 4to j see liAMsnnx, Jixsi:], , 
and of flirt Inn* contributions to the ^ Trans- ! 
actions' of the Loyal Society. I 


lutiou of the Assyrian em]>ire at the death 
of Sanlaiiapalus, and to t he declen>ion of the 
kingdom of Judah and Israid, under the 
re.igns of Ahaz and Pekah,’ vols. 17i^S, 8vo. 
d'his work was intemhal to serv<* as an in- 
troduction tr) Prideaiix’s ‘ ('onneetion ; ’ it 
was reprinted, 0 vols., fiOndon, 17.*) 1-40; 
4 vols. London, 174.‘1 seip ; London, J 7.')4, Hvo; 
4 vols. (Svo, edited liy Adam (darko; 

new (‘dition, witli ‘ TJie (h'eatiori and Fall 
of iMan,’ 2 vols. Oxford, 1810, H\o; and 
another edition of both works with notes 
and analyses, by Janu’S Talboys W heehn* 
|q. V.], 2 V'ols. London, iHoH, Hvo. 2. ‘ddie 
(h*ealiou and Fall of Man,’ London, 17o.‘h 
<Svo. 

‘ A (Jonnection of Sacred and I To fa no 
History, from the death of Joshua to the 
declin(‘ of the kingdoms of Israel and .fudah 
(intended to complete the works of Shuck- 
ford and JTideniix), by the Ijey.. Alicliael 
Uus.sell, LL.D., Episcopal minister,’ appeared 
in .4 vols. lamdon, 18i27, Hvo. 


f Knglisli ryelopiedia, Hiograpliy, v. 188 ; (lol- 
vilf’s Wortliirs of Warwickshire, p. (JOl ; Itc<»iH- 
ter of Kiig])y School, injo 1849, p. .49 ; Foster's 
Alnratii Oxon. (l iter ser.) ; (lent. Mag. 1804, 
ii. 794 ; The Ik‘aiitic.s of Kugland and Wales, 
181 L XV. 96; Misccll. (icneal. et Herald. (2iui 
ser.), iii. 279, 280, 4o7 ; Nieliols’s Literary Anec- 
d'lLe.s, ii. 038, iii. 024, viii. 10; Tlionisoifs Hist, 
of Koyal Soc. A])p. j). Iv; Hutton’s Pliiloso- 
phieal and Mathematical Dietlonarv, 1815.1 

i:. I. 0. 

SHUCKFORD, SAMI EL (d. 1754), 
historian, son <jf Samuel Sliuckford of Pal- 
grtive, Suffolk, gent., was liorn at Norwich 
about H)94, and educated at tlu' grammar 
schools of Norwich and Hotesdale, Suffolk. 
From 1712 to 1719 lie was scholar of* Fains 
C’oHege, (Aim bridge, graduating H.A. in 171(1 
and M.A. in 1720, and subsequently obtain- 
ing the l..am both degree of I). 1). {(rraduafi 
Cfiut(dn\ IH2.‘>). ife was ordained deacon 
on 19 June 171 7, and ])ries( on 28 Oct. 17 1 H. 
In 1722 he xvas presented to the rectory of 
Slid ton, Norfolk, which he re.signiid in l/lH 
( HLOMEFUjrm, Hist, of Aoy/hM-, V. 272). He 
held with it the living of Ilardwick, and wa.s 
also vicar of Seething and Muiidham, Nor- 
folk. lie was iij.stitLited to tlie tentJi pndiend 
in tlie cathedral church of (’anterbury on 
21 March 1747 8 fJ^TJ Nfvk, Fasti, ed. 
Hardy, i. .59). Subsequently lie obtained the 
living of All Saints, lionihard Street, J.iOndoii; 
and it is sal<l that lie was one of Oeorge IPs 
(diaplains. He died on l J|ruly 1754, and xvas 
buried in (’anterburv ^ nedral. 

He, was author o ^ The Sacred and 
Profane History of tlie AVorld, connected 
from the creation of the world to the disso- 


[Oent. Mag. 1754, p. .340; .Jonas's T.ifo of 
Hishop Horne, 1795, p. 114; Maleolm’.k Lon- 
dinium Rcdivivuin, i. 58 ; Nichols’s Ilhistr. Lit. 
viii. .588 ; 'Sotos and Qnorias. 4rd ser. iii. 287. 445 ; 
information kindly Lsupplii‘d l>y Dr. .J<diTi Vc'nn, 
F.1L8., of Cains College, Cambrldgi'.] T. (A 

SHULDHAM, MOLVNEDX, J.ort) 
SnuLim.iM ( 1717 P-179.S), admiral, born 
about 1717, st‘cond son of the llev. Samuel 
Shuldham, by hi.s wife Elizabi'th, daughter of 
Daiiitd Nfolyneux of llallyniulvy, ro. Long- 
ford, entered I he navy in 17.‘12 as captain’s 
servant on board the (Jornwall, witli (kqitain 
(Jt'orge Forb(*s (afterwards Earl of (Jranard 
and governorofeo. liOngford ). H(;afl ei*ward.s 
served in the Solehay xvitli (,’aptaiii Charhvs 
Fansliawe, and for upwards ot* four years in 
the Falkland with Fitzroy Henry I^ee fq.v. ) 
He passed his exaraimufion on 25 Jan. 17.‘lH- 
17.‘49, being then described on his certificate 
as ‘ near twenty-two.’ According tot he st at e- 
immt in (Jharnock, he was not seventeen. 
On ;31 Aug. 17.‘)9 lie was jiromoted to hiHieu- 
tenant of the 1’ilhurv, one of tll^^ ships wliicli 
went out to the West Indies with SirChalo- 
iier Ogle [q. v.J, and took iiart in the unsne- 
cessfiil attack on Cartagima in 1741. fii 
1742 he was first lieutenant of her when, on 
21 Sept., .«he was set on fire in a drunken 
squabble between a inarimj and tlie jmrser’s 
boy and burnt, with a large projiortion of 
the ship’s comjianv. Shuldham, with the 
captain and other ofiicers, was tried by court- 
martial on 15 Oct., but wa.s acquitted of all 
blame. (_)n 12 May 1740 lie was promoted 
to be captain of the Slieernes.s frigate, then 
employed on the coast of Scotland; in De- 



Sliuldham i 

c</inbi'r 1748 ho was ap])ointf*cl to tin; (^uoori- 
boroiioh, and iji i\Jurch 1749 to the Unicorn. 
In Octohov 177) L lu^ Avas a])])ointo(l to tlie 
Soafui'd, (Voni whicli, in iNIarch 177)»i, ho \va> 
moved to tlm Warwick ol’ sixty ^uns, goin^- 
onl to tlie West ln<)i<*s, wliere, near Mar- 
tini(|ne oii 1 1 JNJardi 17r>t), slie fell in with a 
I'h-eJicl) 74 - 0 nn diip and two frigatt's, which 
<»ver])owen‘d and captured her. AVar had 
not then heeii doclartid, but. hostilities had 
been going on for sevcM-al months, us Shnld- 
hain very well kiu'w, and the story that he 
mistook the, enemy’s shij)S of war for mer- 
chantmen AVould be ])nt litthi to his credit 
if tber(' was any reasoji to su])])ose it true. 
He, willi the (;re.wof the AVarwick, was sent 
to J;'ranc(’, kc'pt a prisotier at large at Toitiers 
for nearly two years, and returned to Kng- 
land in a cartel on Kt March 17d8. A court- 
martial acquitted him of all blann* for tin* 
loss of tlu' sui]), a.nd on 1*7) July 1758 ho was 
a])pointed to the Panther, in which he joimal 
(k)inmodore Aloore. in the AAh‘st Indii's and 
took part in the rc'duction of tJnadeloupe 
and its dependent, islands, Alare.h to Alay 
177>9 [see Aloonn, Siu Joirs", 1718-1779]. 
In July h(‘ was mov(‘d by Moore into tlie 
Uaison liable, which was lo.st on a reef of 
rocks at. h’orl. Koval oil’ Martinique as she 
Avas standing in to (uigage a battery on 
8 Jan. 17f)ih Avlien the island aauis attacked 
and reduced by Kear-admiral Kodney. In 
A])ril Kodney appointed ►Sliuldham to the 
Alarlbovough, from Avhic.h a foAV days later 
he Avas moved by Sir (ieorge I*ocock to the 
Kocln.'ster, and again by Kodney after a few 
Avei'ks to tlio Poudroyant, in Avhich he re- 
tiirn(*d to I'liigland at the peace. In Decem- 
ber 17()() he was appointed to the Cornwall 
gnardship at Plymouth, and in November 
1770 to the ihiyal Oak, then coiiimissioued 
in corisoqiu'nce of tin' expected rupture with 
Spain, On 11 Pel). 15^7 ho Avas appointed 
eominodon' and commandcr-in-chief on tlie 
Newfoundland .station, Avhich ollice he held 
for three yeans, and on dl March 1775 he 
Avas promoted to lie rear-admiral of the 
Avhite. At the general tdection in (he fol- 
lowing autumn he Avas returned to the 
House of Commons as member for Powey, 
and on 29 Sept, avus appointed conmninder- 
in- chief on the coast of North .America from 
the river St. LaAvrence to Cape Florida. He 
Aveiit. outAAuth his flag in the 50-gun ship 
(’hatham, arriving at Boston on 30 Dec. 
after a ])a.ssage of sixty-one days, Iiaving 
been jiromotod, on 7 Dec. Avhilc on the AA^ay” 
out, to be vice-admiral of the blue, liis 
Avork Avas limited to covering the operations 
of the troops, and preventing the colonial 
trade. In June 1770 ho was superseded by 
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I Lord Hoaat, and on 31 July was cn'ated 
ja j>eer of Ireland by tbe title of Baron 
: Sliuldli;iin. Parly in 1777 be r(4nrned to 
! Pngland, and from 1778 («> 178,8 Avas port- 
; admiral at Plymouth. He was ])ronioted on 
. 24 kSept. 1787 to be, admiral of tbe bine, ami 
! onl i'eb. 1 798 tobe admii’al of 1 lie w hit t'. lie 
j died at lii.'ilam in the autumn of 1798. He 
: left no is.sm*. and the title became t'xtinet. 
j [Clianirck's lliogr. Nav. v. riOo ; Naviil Cliro- 
' i)i(4t; (A\ilh a poriniit a.f’rc*r Darici'.), xxiii. 441 ; 
j >Mag. 1708 , li. 909; Coimni.vsion and 

j Wiirraiit Hooks and ollieial letters in tin- iMiblic 
! Kccord Otiici*.] .J. K. L. 

I SHUTE or SHUTTE, CIIIHSTOPHPK 
; {d. 1020), (amtrovt'rsial Avriter, inatrienialed 
I as a sizar <jf Pern Invoke Hall, Camhridgt*, in 
; November 1501, and graduated B.A.in 1504- 
i 1505, Al.A. in 1 508, and B.D. in 1580. In 
j 1570 he Avas a])])ointe(l by the (jneen vicar of 
J (liggleswick in A'orkshire, p(*rlja])S through 
: the ijdluenc(‘ of tJeorge (hilford, third <‘arl of 
; Cumberland [q. v. ) lie Avas nominated on 
21 Nov. 1599 a nnunlxn* of tin* eommission 
■ for tbe siip]>resslon of . schism within the pro- 
I vineeof Vork( PvAtF.U,./'hv/rvY/,xvi. 387 ). He 
I died at ( Jiggleswiek in 1020, leaving five .sons 
I - Nathaniel, Josias [(j. v. j, Pobert, Phomas, 

1 and Timothy — Avho Avert? all t)rdained mini- 
j .sters of tbe English church. Nathaniel, Avho 
I Avas educated at Christ’s College, (’amhridge, 
AA'as Avell known as a preacher; on 24 Peb. 
1013 -14 he became rector of St. Mary Mort's, 
London, and on 30 March 1018 he Ava.s trans- 
ferred to St. Alildred, iNniltry, Avhert? In* died 
ill 1038 (Neavcoukt, i. 404, 

502 ; 1-LOA’i), 1008, p. 295). 

The ehh*r Shnle was the author of: 1. ‘A 
Compendious forme and ►Snmme of O'brisl iau 
j Doctrine, called the Te.stimoiiie of a True 
Faith, meetc^ for Avell dispo.sed Families,’ 
j London, 1577 and 1579, under the initials 
(h S.;r(‘pid)lished Avith Slintte’s nann* on the 
j title-page, 1581, 8vo, and in 1584, when it 
i A\ms dedicated to ‘Ceorge (,3ifrord, Earl of 
I CunilKnland.’ 2. * A verie Codlio and neees- 
: sary »Serraon prea(!lied before the yong' (knin- 
' tesso of Cumberland in tiie Nt)rtli, the 
24 of NoA'ember 1 577. By CJirist opher kShutt. 
Imprinted at London by O’hrist ojiher Barker.’ 

It is not improbable that ►Shutte Avas also 
the author of ‘ A Brief Resolut ion of a right 
Keligion. Written by C. kS.,’ Lf )ndon, 1 59(3 ; a 
AVork directed against Itoman catbolici.*^!!], 
inucli in tbe .same strain as tlie ‘ Testimony 
of a True Faith.’ 

1 CoopeiAs Athenre Cantabr. ii. 285 ; Wliitakor’s 
History of Cr.ivcn, pp. 1G6, 168, 169; Anus's 
Typogr Antiq. (d. Herbert, p. 1115; Cat. of 
Ejirly ,Pnntc!(l Books in the Briti.sh Mnseiim ; 
Bodleian (’at.J E. 1. C. 
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SHUTE, .lOJlN (//. 1570), arclii- 

toct. and rmuici’, puhlislKnl in InC).*} a work 
niil.itlfd ‘ The and {-liinf ({roiindos ol* 

AroliiU'Ctnn*, list'd In all tin* A uiu*ii*nt and 
Kainoiis Alonynn'iits, with a fartluT and 
niorc ani])l<' Oiscoiirsr ujani tho same, than 
hitherto hath he(*n s<‘|, out by any oilier,’ 
with a dedication to (^tiieeii Klizahi'th ( of. 
AKiu:it, 'i'rcDisorijif j i. t-MO). In the intro- 
duction to this A\ork Shute df?S(*ribes himself 
as ‘paint(*r and ari-hitec.t,’ and says that he 
had bei'ii in tin* service of John Dndlt'v, 
duke of Nortliumlierland, who had S(‘nt. 


! iiinf>' of the scoole,’ attempts to translate 
I theology. 3. * A Christian Tnsiruction, con- 
I teyning the Law and the (lospell. Also a 
I Siimmarie of the Ih'incipall poynte.s of the 
I (Christian fayth and lu'ligion, and of the 
j abuses and errors contrary to tin* same, 
j l)one in certaym* Dialogues in french by M. 
! JVter Viret, sometime minister of the word 
I of Cod at Xymes in Drovince. Translated, 
1 Jiondon,’ by Abraham \'eale, lord. This is 
: a continuation of Xo. iJ. It is dedicati-d 
! hv Lfohn Shout e, from L«)ndon, t January,’ to 
I Liizaheth, countess of Lincoln, and coni ains 


liiin to Italy in Jd.->(), und maintained him an (‘pistle to the CMiristian reader by Shnte. 
in his studies umh'i* the b<*st- archilt'cts. Tim statement tliat Shute ^ published on lh*za 
d’hat Shut e leas aUo a limner or miniature- and some other ' theological tracts on the 
])ainler of rejmte is shown by Ileydock in Sacram(*nts’ is ]»robably an inacemrate n*- 
liis translation (W J^omazzo’s ‘Art of i*aint- j forence toiLindd. He is to be distinguished 


iug’t lolls ), wliere it is stated that Cimning, 
niueli used in tornu'r times in church-hooks, 
as also in drawiiig by the lifti in small 
models, of late years by some of our conntry- 
mt*n us Shooif*, Dolls, »X:c., but brought to 
the rare ])ertec'f ion wo hav(‘ seen, by the most I 
ingt'iiious, ]»aiiirid, and skilful master Nicho- ^ 
las IJilliard,' Xc. Although Shnte Avas one 
of tin* ('urlie.vt native artists, and lield in 
(*ste(*m by his contemporaries, no workof liis 
can he authoni icated. 

1 Walpole’s Anecdoti**^ of Painting; authorities 
ineiuioried in I he lixl.J L. 0. 

SHUTE, JOHN (Ji. ir,tkj-ir,7d). trans- 
lator, who would apj)»‘ar to have s(*('ri some 
niilitarv S(*rvice abroad, was authorof l.‘Tw() 
vi‘rv notable Comment ario-^, the one of the 
orioiiuiJl of tlieTurcIvs and JOmpire of tin* 
liouse of Ctlomanno, Avi’itten by Andr(‘we 
(kimbini ; and tlndher of tlui warres of tin* 
TundvO against Ceorgo Scanderbeg, ])rince of 
Kpiro, and of the great victories obteyiUMl by 
thesaydtileorge , . . translatcdouteofltalian,’ 
London, by Lowland Hall for 11 nmfriiy Toy e, 
b. 1.; d(*dicated to the ‘high Admi- 
rall,' Sir Edward P'yncs. d'ln're is a long 
preface by the translator on discipline and 
soldiery. Cambini’s commentary was pub- 
lished in ]o:?l). Shute says tliat lie docs ^ot 
know the author of I he history of Scand(*rhbg. | 
2. ‘ 'I’lie firste parte of the Christian tn- i 
struction, and geiiorall Somme of the Dc)c- ; 


from John Sliutt*, architcr^t and limner. 

[Arb('!*\s Tratisci’ipt, i. 178; Amos's Typo;ir. 
Aniiq. t‘d. Dibdin, iv. 102, 301; Jlrit. Musnuni 
Libr. Cat.] < K. ik 

SHUTE, aft erwards SHUTE-B AK- 
BIISraTOH, JOHN, first VtscorNT JUe- 
( ItiTH 17dd). [See Daukinutox. | 

SHUTE, JOSLVS or dOSIAH (LW 
archdeacon of ( ’olchester, son of 
(Jiristopher Shute [rj. v.], vicar of ( Tiggles- 
wick, Yorksliire, was born then^ in loSS. 
After being educated at the grammar school 
in the vilhigt*, he ])vocee(h*(l to Trinity Col- 
leg(*, Camhridg»>, Avliero he gradnat(*d JhA, 
1 GO"), and INI. A. IGOO, He was instituted 
on 21) Nov. IGll, on the presentation of 
James T, to tho rectory of St. Mary W’ool- 
nolb, J.iombard Street, where liis (do(jii(*ut 
and h*arn('d pr(?fiching was miichappreciat(;d 
! by the royalist parly, lie remained there for 
I thirty-three vaairs. I'kdler says ‘ In* was tin*. 

I iin>st])recious jt‘Wel shewnin Lombard Street,* 
I then tho local ion of goldsmiths and jewellers, 

I as now of hankers. il'Toni about June 102,2 
I Shute acted as chaplain to the lOast India 
! Com])aiiy, ])reached tlianksglviug and other 
sermon.s for them at St. Helen’s, and ])ro- 
te.sled against the reduction of mariners’ 
Avages (Ca/. State Papers, Colonial, haist 
Indies, and Persia, IGGO-l, pp. 207,411), lo?, 
40S, 47 1 , nil), oo2 ). Sliute was ap])ointe(l by 
Cliarles T to the nrclid('ac(»nry of Colchestcu’ 


trine, conteyned in the holy Scriptiirrs. ; on 1"> April 1042, and Avas chosen on 14 June 
. . . Translated into Englishe by John Sluitfe, * J04.‘5 by the houses of ])arliamenl. a member 
according to tlm late Copy set forth Iby ! of the Westminster assembly of divines, but 
th’aiithor, Maister Peter Ah’ret,’ London, lly died on 13 June 1013, beforethe first sitting. 
John Day, loOo. Four of Viret’s ‘ Dialoguets* ; He Avas buried in St. Mary Woolnoth on 
are translated. There is a long* preface li)y ; the 14 th (Brooke and Hat.len, Transcript 
Shute and a dedication to the I'airl M : of the. Uegisters of St. Mary Woolnoth, p. 
TA*icester, Avdiicli apologises because ‘asimplie : 222). Fuller, (|UOt ing ‘ Persecut io Undecima,’ 
soldier, better ])ractised abrode in martial! j 1048, 4to, a civil war tract, says ho was ‘ mo- 
matters than funiised at home with tln^ cun- 1 lested and vext to death by the rebdls, and 
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denied n. finnjral sermon by lb*. IloldsAvorth 
as wished.’ Oik^ was» Jiowever, preached 
by Ephraim Udall [q. v.j Slinle married, on 
April IGld, at St\ .Mary Woolnotli, 
Klizabetli Ghinvi]d(XJlanvill(j) of that parish 
(/ifyisterffj p. IJ'JO), but had no issue. 

Sliutc was a skilled Hebrew scholar. His 
inannscripts, left in t lie hands of his brother, 
'^rimothy {Shiite of Exeter [set* under Siii’TK, 
GliltlsTopiiEXi], were puldished ])Osthu- 
monsly, viz. : 1. ‘ 1 )ivine ('ordialls delivered 
in Te.n iSermons,’ JiOndon, KUl, Ito, edited 
by William Ueynolds. *J. ‘ Judj^vnumt and 
M(a*cy, ortho Phieue (»f indicted n*- 

moved,’ in nine .sermons, to which is added 
liis funeral sermon, Eondon, I(U5, 4to. 
.‘1. ‘ Sarah and Hagar, xix Sermons on Geiu'- 
sis xvi.,’ London, 1(111), fob, jmbiished by 
E(l\\ard Spark«’. [q. v. ] To this his portrait, 
en^^raved by William Marsliall, is pretixod. 

[‘The Pinns kith and Peutli of Mr. Josiiih 
Shnte, who h-l't us on tlio ‘i2nd .rune' [1<)13|, 
was })iiblishcd shortly attor, and w.is followed 
by ‘Elegiacal! Uonnijeniuration,’ London, IGttS, 
‘Jfo, written to correct the errors it eour;.ineil, 
e.sfi(icially in tho date of Shute’a dcsith, ■wliicli is 
(i i lie rcMitly given by every ant hurity. .‘>ee elso 
Idoyti’s JMtMiioire.s, pp. 2b4 oOO; Pnli<‘r'.s Wor- 
thies, X. 200 ; 'Walkers Sulfcrinjis, pt. ii. ]>. 
'10; Urangcr’s Ihogr. Hist. ii. Kw ; l^e NT've's 
h’asi i, ed. Jl.irdy, ii. 3 13; Massoa'.s lab* of Milton, 
ii. bl6 ; Newcoiirls Pep. Ecclcs. i. 02; Notes and 
b)n('ries, 41]) ser. iii. 210, bill .ser. x. 2.>(), 30 1 ; 
Stowe MS. 7(>, f. 314; Lansdowno i^lS. OKd, f. 
o3 ; information from the vt'gistrar of the Uni- 
versity of Cainliriilge; Peck’*^ Desiderata Curio.sa, 
p, /')20; (Mtalogiij of I)r. Williams’s labrarv.] 

(J. F. S. 

SHUTE, POIHHIT (r/. 1 b<)(j), judge, son of 
Cliristopher Shut e of Oakingtoii, C.mibridge- 
.shiro, is .said to liave bemi boim in Gar- 
grave, Vorlvsliire, and to iiave. Imeii educated 
at Cbri.st’s Colle*?', Cambridge (CooricK, 
Athvnro, ii. 02). 11(3 loft witliout- a degree 

and begun to study hnv at Ihirnard’s Inti; 
thence ho rimiovod in 1550 to Gray's Inn, 
where in 1552 he was calh‘d to the bar. In 
1558 he was elected recorder of Cambridge. 
During Klizabetli s visit to (Cambridge he 
made an oration before h(?r on 4 Aug. 1 5(»4 ; 
a brief extract in Latin is printed in Nichols’s 
M’rogvesses’ (iii. 28). In I5(kS he was 
reader at Gray’.s Inn (Dugdale, On)/. Jurid. '^ 
p. 294), and on 18 April 1572 he was elected; 
member of parliament for Cambridge {Offii 
Jit t. i. 408). In 1570 he was treasurer of 
Gray’s Inn. In 1577 ho was made serjeant- 
at-law, and in the same year double -'reader 
at Gray’s Inn (Duudale, Chron, Ser. p. 95, 
and Grig, Jnrid. p. 294). lie was raised to 
the bench as second baron of the excheqi|'i* 


on 1 .lime 1579, wlien Elizabeth directed that, 
lu! shotihl notlx* dejiri ved of his rccordership 
on that account, ‘fb^ must have acipiired 
a considerable nqmtalion in tin* law.aslH' i.s 
the tirst .serj ^inl who was rais(3d to llie Ixuich 
of tlu3 (‘xcheipier us a pnism> baron ’ ( Eoss). 
Hitherto ]mi.sm‘ barons liad Indd an inferior 
grad(' to the jiidgesof the. twootlnu* benches, 
but in Sbute’s ])nt( 3 nt it. wa.s ordered Miiiit 
ho sliiill be rejmted and Ix^ of the s:ime 
order, rank, estimati(m, dignity, and pn'- 
eminence, to all intent.s and jmrposes, as any 
])uisne judge of (dllier of tin*, two other 
courts.’ ()n«Sb’(d). J585 (> he was con.sti- 
tnted judge of tbo queen’s bench, lie di<'d 
in April 1590, having married Tlioniasisu*, 
daughti‘r of (.’livistopber jpirgoyno of Jamg 
Stanton, Canibridg(\shire. From his (‘hle.^ir. 
son, FVamus, was descended .lohn SImli*, 
afterwards Sbntc* Ikirrington, first Vi.sconnt 
Harrington jser* 1>a iiktngton]. 

His fourth son, PoaiiUT Stii/TE id. l()2n, 
was admitted a nituubm* of Gray’s Inn on 
21 Nov. 1000 (h'osTEU, lieg. p. 100), but 
seenus to liavi* lived a disre])Utable life. JI(» 
attached liims'df to tlm future Duke of 
Hnekinghum, and )»y bis inllueiice wtus in 
1010 a]qx.»int(*d ijUtIv of the court of common 
ph'us ((lAliDlXEli, iii. 04-5; ('al. State 

Ptfperfif Doin.) On tho death of Picliard 
Martin (1570 -DM S) [(j. v. j Shnt(3 b(*.crmie 
court candidate for the n*cord(*r.sliip of Eon- 
don, ‘ but could not succeed, having Ixm'u 
outlawixl .sev»*nti‘en times’ (//>. JOll-lS, j). 
591), On 29 h>ec. 1020 he wms r(‘turn(‘d to 
parliament for St. Allians, 'J4i(* ix'cordiu’- 
shi]) Ix'coming again vacant on Heath's ap- 
pointment as .solicitor-general, Slinle Avas 
elect. >d on 20 .Ian. 102()-h, tlie king r(*niark- 
ing that, although lluTe was formerly smiie 
c<M(mr for the obj(*ction.s against liini, ‘ there 
was none now, be.sides AAdiieh be hath since 
been reader in that soci<*ty [Gray's Inn!, 
Avhereby be hath gi^'en public sati.slaetion of 
his Avortli and ability in Ids prolessiou’ 
(OvEiui.b, Itcniemfmmcia^ pp. 291, OOo). 
He dit*d a few days later, before 10 Feb. 

[(All. Stat(? pjipors, Dem. ; Diigdab-’s (>rig, 
Jurid. and Chreii. S^r. ; Otlic. Pet. of Manihers 
of Pari. ; ^lorant’s Es.sex, ii. 23 ; Lodg(* s Irish 
Peerage, v. 200 -I ; Fo.ss’s Li V(‘s of the .Iiulges; 
Coopeu’s Atherue C'antabr. ii. 92, andxiitlujrities 
there quoted.] A. I. P. 

SHIITE, SAMUEE (1002 1742), colo- 
nial gov(u*nor, born in 1002, was .«oii of Hon- 
jainin Shute of Eondon.and Ids wift.'Patieiu'e, 
daughter of Jostqdi Caryl fq, v.] In hi» 
hovhood ho wistlie pupil of Charles AJorton 
(1()27“1098) [q. V.], who afterwards settled 
in AIassachusotts, *and took a leading part in 
the proceedings against Andros, Shute joined 
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l]i«* anny and i?i Mai'Iboj'oiiL'h’s <-ajn- 

])ai^ns, viiiLi' a woinid and at tinning' tht* 
rank of liciil^niaiil-cnlom*!. 

On 1 I rid Sliiitc's ni)nimis>i(»u an 

governor of .MM^saOuixM ts ])a.’sst‘d tlio privy j 
(’onnvil, and In* landt'd on 1 < k‘t . lli^jcon-f 
in'ctioti with Oaivl and Morton uiado Iiisj 
aj»pointnnnit /iccoptakln to tin* N(;\v Mnf(-j 
landrrs. In tin* M'ar following' liis arrival I 
]n* siu.*c,»_‘s>full\ ratiliod tin* troaty of 171d»{ 
\vitli tin* ‘ I'lastorji Indians’ ///.</. 

fS'or. (Stl/. iii. dOl ). .\(*v(*rl liolnss, as with 

most novnrnors of Ma>sacluis(_*tts nj)j)olnti'd 
l)y tin* nrown, liis adniinistrativi* m^pouslln- 
iitios siu)n In-oiiLihl Jiim into contlivt Avilli * 
tin* assonihly. I 

His ])rint*ipal j^Toiinds of <lis])tite Avllli 
tlioni Avoi’i* li\o: ( 1 ) his instriiotions ordonal ^ 
him to ('n(h*a\onr to obtain from tlio as-i j 


(doornr r. H(‘ was not reap])ointt'rh Icl ro- 
cfivod a ]a‘nsion of dOO/. a, ytnir, (‘harij' d on 
I In* cnstonis dnt ios of t In* W’ost Indies. Slinte 
remained in a ])ri\ att; station till hi- ilea' li on 
Jd Maivh 17 - 12 . 

[Hut idiinviii’s llislory of Massavlni-e! ts , I'al- 
frey's Hist, of Mew Kn|iland ; (lent. Mair. 17 12 , 
1*. 2H).| J. A. 1). 

SHUTE-B ARRINOTON, W [ 1 d d A A1 
Wf LD.M.V.X, sei'ond \' isi'ol'nt ( 1 7 1 7 1 7i);.)). 
[See Ha iiniN(;T«)N.] 

SnUTEH, KI ) \V A HI) ( 1 72 S r 1 : 7 d ), 

aetor, was horn of ohsi'iiri* ])arents in \’iin* 
Strei'l, St. fliles’s, Lojidoti, in a hoii.-e oeeii- 
])ied hy oiK'Alerit vr Meritt,a t'hinim‘y-s\\ e<*]). 
Sneh is his own statement, ])nssih]y humo- 
rous, to whieh In^ adds that his fatln'r *.sas a 
chairman, and his mother a vendor of n\ si »‘rs 
in tile winter and (Micuinbers in the sninm'-r. 


1 !• I, III 1111- i fiiiii i.iu.-iujiueo" 111 I lie Mini rii'M . 

scuibly s,,l,,n..s (.;>■ lu- f.v.,vnu.r, Ikm.-I .ecn.eni.l .■niinontly in.,„-oh«1.0.. iUM-niit, 

(i-ii.iiit-fiiiM 1 iicii, aiu IIS hnoiv I liaii oiKif .‘Oiiicd, (li'cliii’L's liiin ti) liiivti 

system wliieli tin* colonies resisted tt*na- 1, 1 ,, +• 1 i i 

, , . .1 i- 1* i- 1 been the son ot a (d(*rfrvman and by oceiipa- 

cions y down to the line ot seiiarat nm, and j| .• ^ , -.y , 1 \ii * • 1 • 

. . • • . -i. i- I 1 /.>x ■ tnm a billiard-marlv(*r. All concerniim' his 

Minte s atteniTits to insist on it tailed. ( 2 )/ ; 1 .. . 1 i i * n* . 

„ , * ■ i 1 I • ormin is ohscnn*, and he si'enis hiins.dt to 

He made war against tin* easy but ruinous , ,..11 ^1 i ri- i i- 

, . 1 4 1 r ..1 1 ‘i 11 I have traih*d on the lowness ot his extracl ion. 

device ado|)tt*d by the colonial assembly oil ri- ; , 1 1 i ■ ^ 1 < 1 • ^ 

1- . .. ‘ ' It IS nrobable that In* was in some erneral 

niakine' unliini ed issues ot paiier inonev. i . i • j ■ 7i 

1 '1 . caiiacitv (*n<(ai»-ed at a vintner s near ( ovent 

iS lutes op])o>ition was no doubt based , • y,- . -i. 1 i, • 1 

I (.iardt‘n, and he IS said to have obtained some 
par Iv on conviction, iiart ly on iiersonal in-i 1 , * r ,1 i 

f : ; ,, 1.. . :! ...1...... J i cdu(*ation at the cost ot a p'nlleinan wliom 

i lie aided in recovering- a ])0(*kel -book' h*ft in 
' a coach, (diajanan, an actor of J>rury liane, 


lowi'red hy the depreciation of moni*y.t 
Hen* loo the assemhly detii'd the advice of 
tin* pivornor. {d> Sliiitc strove zealously to 
protect llu^ forests in Maine, so as to 
secure shi])-timher for the royal navy. The 
question Avas a diilicnlt one. f)n the one 
liaiid it was clearly the duty of the Governor 


.struck with some display of humnnr, look 
him u.s an apprentice, and led liim h(*)iind 
the .scenes of the theatre, wliere he hecame 
known as ‘(’omieal \(.*d.’ Afti'r some [ivac- 
tic(* with country companies, and the ciis- 


^ j toniary experiences of jinverty and privation, 



;;; i- .i.i, 

^voiild i.eitlwr miinv tho fo.tificatiim , 'oi*lio , naw, irate an,. oinicenmnt alt..- l.is 
l*e,na<.,.id, nor vote an i.deq.u.te sum to.*, l>« l*adj,over,,,.i,e.ired<... t.|.osfaoel.e- 
krds providi.i-T presents for the Indians.; "'''',. t’ *^'•''17 J'"’"'- 

h Tliea-ssemldy endeavoured to lav iin,.o.t [''"y". "■'« perlorniai.ee was re- 

iuties on K.ip'li,:!. goods, in liol.l defiance of i 1';'"*'^ ' *" - ' P^vd at 1 ud.n.ond 

all those principles on which the colonial ^ne ami (fiieat ley. 

policy of I'lnglmul then rested. Ti.e result, ]" <\»n-ick alter h.s returu from 

of ail these" dillhrenccs was that Sh.ite’.s e<^l'iml, gave six j, erf nm.n..er.8 at Gove.it 
career as a governor was marked by an un- i I'!";'''.''’- >}"’} PlaV'^J »'> the 

ending s(‘rics of dis])nt(*.s Avith llie a.s.scmhly, 


jiiid was tliu-s a .slight hut distinct anticipa- 
tion of the great .storm of fifty years lati‘r. 


loth Osric, in ‘Hamh't,’ ami fm the 27th the 
1'hird Witcli in ‘ Machetli.’ In I7 M> 7 he Avas 
at, Goodman’.s Fields Avith Avhat (.h‘n(*st calls 


On new year’s, lay 1723 Shiito saih-d to I ' I''* 'if ri'*'' .no i.d.i.g ,ee, J’aget, 


England, o.stcnsihly on ]n'ivate husine.ss, hut 


; Mrs. Ifallam, and Mrs. Jhitler, Here he was 


really to lay his admi.iistrative difliculti,-s Sr" 
liefore the advisers of the crown. In 1727 I '1 ''’’[/.'"yd 
his com..,is..i,m was vacated by the death of ! '^^rokc f.r a Wile, Mons. le Mcd.c.u 
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(>7r) ill 11 h‘ i;u*. (' of tlie ^Anatomist, 
in tin* ‘ lioval Morcliaiit,’ Sijuiri* liinhard in 
tlin ‘ Mrovokiai HiNliand,’ ( 'Inaraccounl. in 
^'I’wiii IJivals,’ \ 1 h .'1 in ‘ (/oinmlt tf'o,' Filcli in 
‘ Px'onar*.^ ()pr.a,’ tin* (aiplain in M)tlu*lli),' 
SyriniM- in tin.* - Ii('lii])S(*,’Asj)in in ‘ W'oinan’sa 
l{i(l(]l.‘,‘ io)8sain> in ‘ iMiirPonitnnt Fril»])lo in 
FMis< In 1n-r 'I’ni'iis and on o Mareh 1717 
an oi'iniinil ])art in tin* ‘ ik-il lie* of Poitii'VH, 
or (In* Imi^II^Ii i*ri]U*n,’ a tra^ndy by 
Jlo])( r. Tlii.'> fnapionl clian^^v of cha- 
racter involved inncli ardnons work. On 
A])ril lie a])|)(‘ared nndt'r Footo at tiio 
ITaviuaikel in tlie ‘ I)iv(*rsion8 <if the Morn- 
ing,’ and in I lie antnnin obtain(‘d a regular 
en^a^eineiit under (larrickr.nd Lacy at Drury 
I.ane, at whieh house Ini jilayed on 2 \ov. 
William in ‘ As you like it,’ apja'ann^ snh- 
seipK'ntly as 'I’aylor in the ‘ Provoked Wife,’ 
A’alet in tin* ‘ Sns[)i(*ioiis Husband,’ d’ra])- 
lainl, Die^o in ‘She would and she would 
not;’ and on Nov. 1717 tin f)rie‘inal 
part in ‘Oeorg-ii Dandin,’ an anojiyinous 
translation from iNloliere. At the Tlay- 
inarkt't In*, was in i!\[arcli or April 17 19 tlie 
oriyinal Sir (irep.)ry Hazel te, in Foote’s 
‘ Knieiits.’ On 7 Oct. in the ‘ Little Frencli 
Lawyi*!*,’ ]•('(! need to a farca*, he reappeared 
at l)i*ury Ijaiit*, where* he remained until 
1700 . A full rang(; of comi(r characters was 
assieuiHl him, including’ Lord h’roth in the 
‘ Doubh' Ih'aler/ Clincher Jiin. in tin? ‘ Con- 
stant Couple,’ Sly in ‘Love’s Last Shift,’ 
the Puritan in ‘Duke and no Duke,' Sir 
PJiilip Modelove in ‘A Hold Stroke for a 
Wife,’ Stephano in Drvdi*n’s ‘ 'reni])est,’ 
.leremy in ‘ Love for Love*,’ (kijn'i* in ‘ I'riend- 
ship in J'ashion,’ Verffes, J,aun relot in ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice,’ Oibbet in the ‘Deanx’s 
St rataj^em,’ ]*’lash in ‘3Iiss in lier dkams,’ 
T\at<* Matclilock in tln^ ‘ Funeral,’ Shallow 
ill ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ Corin, and 
afterwards Adam, ifl ‘As you like it,’ the 
Old Man in ‘ Letln*,’ Drunken Servant in 
the ‘ Pilg-rim,’ IJecruit in ‘ Kecruit intr Ollicer,’ 
IVtuhint ill the ‘ W^ay of the World,’ Tipkin 
in ‘ T(*nder Ilushand,’ Strut in ‘Double 
Oallant,’ Clown in ‘Twelfth Nigdit,’ Ana- 
nias in ‘Alchemist,’ Starved Cook, and 
afl(>rwards Hainilie, in ‘ IMiser,’ Detit in 
‘ Tiicoiistanl,’ Sir Alban vOdelove In ‘ Dayesin 
I’ettieoats,’ J^ory in ‘ Ihdapse,’ Forosig’ht in 
‘ Loie for Love,’ Daniel in ‘ Orooiioko,’ Secu- 
rity in ‘ Fastward Ho,’ blaster Stephen in 
‘ hi very Man in his Humour,’ Cordvude in 
‘Man of d’asti*,’ Squire Dadg’er in ‘Don 
(Quixote in Fnghind,’ Lord Sands in 
‘lleiirv VI n,’ Phelimiii ‘Double Disappoint- 
iiieiit,’Sir Amorous La Foole iu‘ Silent Wo- 
man,’ lMusta])ha in ‘Don Sebastian,’ Scrub 
ill ‘ Px'aux’ Stratagem,’ and Fribble in ‘,Miss 


in lier ’rei‘ns,’ His m-igiiial ])arts while 
with Oarrick at Drury liUiie were a. diame- 
ter uiiiianit'd ill a. jiantomimc called ‘(^luceii 
j .Mah’ on idl Dia*. I7d(), l^cdi’o in Fdward 
I 3lonri*’s ‘ (III Dias’ on '2 h’i'h. 17dl. and Lord 
I Dnpt* in Foote’s ‘ 'I’astt* ’ on JI Jaii. 17-Vd. 

! .'\hiindant ojiportniiit ies had Ijccn aH'ordcd 
him, hut, tlioiigli he gained .some eon- 
! sideratioii, Shnti'r nev(*r rose high in ])iil)lic 
1 favour until his jierformance of Master 
Stephen in ‘ Fverv Man in his Hnmonr’ 011 
1’9 Nov. 17ol. ( if t his Davies says that ‘he 

enten'd most naturally into the tollii's ot‘ a 
young ignorant fellow, who thinks smoking’ 
tobacco fasliiniiahle, and swearing a strange 
kind of oath tin* highest proofs of humour 
and taste ’( />yY/yy/. d//,s’c. iii. (>(>). The »-e- 
pntatioii he thus obtained he augmented in 
Scrub. Til 17dd Slmter quitted Drury Lane, 
n(‘ver to return, and on 17 Se]»t. made, as 
Lovegold ill tlu* ‘ Mis(*r,’ what is errom‘ously 
called ‘ his first aptiearaiice ’ at (kiveut Car- 
den, witli whiedi lie was hcncidort h to he asso- 
cial(‘d, and where, wit h an oeeasional visit in 
the summer to the Haymarket or to Ireland, 
he remaiiH’il for the rest of his stage life. 

From this time a higher class of jiart.s 
was assigned him, and his naim^ appt'ars 
during liis first season to charact»‘rs sueh as 
Trim in the ‘Fiin(‘ral,’ Tra])paiiti in ‘She 
would and she would not.,’ Sir ^^dlfnl 
Witwon’d in the ‘ Way of the World,’ 
’Pouchstono, P>ra.ss in ‘ Confedi'raey,’ (.’or- 
baccio ill ‘ \'ol])one,’ (did Mirabel in ‘ Incon- 
stant,’ the Lying \dih't, Autoliciis in the 
‘ Sheep She,aring ’(Macnamnra Morgan’s ada])- 
tation of tlui ‘ WintiFs d’ale’), Diehard III 
(a snrjirising experiment), b’luelllii, and 
Slender. From iiiunnif'rahh* jiarts Siihsi*- 
qnently played may he chosen as represen- 
tative First Crnvt'diggcr in ‘ Hamlet,’ Den 
ill ‘ Love for Love,’ Falstalf, 3hu'(‘iitio, Daves, 
Fondlewife, Lady Peutweazde in ‘Taste,’ 
Dean ('lliiicher, tlie Jlumorons lu’eiiteiiaut, 
Detruchio, Ti'ague in ‘ (kmimittee,’ Mar])lot, 
Sir Joliii Driite, IMajor Oakly, Polonins, (hir- 
diner in ‘ H(‘nry VITI,’ Ohediuh Prim, Shv- 
i lock, and Dogberry. His original jiarts were 
: numerous, and included the best old imm of 
I Sheridan and (foldsmitli. In the summers 
I of 17()1 and 17t)d lie was in Ireland, when*, 

I however, he seems to have jdayed no new 
! part. The following are the cjiirf parts in 
I which he was seen at Coveiil Carden ; Papil- 
■ lion in Foot(‘’s ‘Liar’ on 12 dan. 17()2, Jus- 
tice AVoodcock in Dick^Tslalfe’s ‘ Love in a 
Village’ on H D(*c., Sir Philij) Figure in 
Mnrjihy’s ‘ No one’s Enemy hut his own’ on 
9 Jan. 17(H, Drugget in ‘ What wi* must all 
come to ’ (same date,), Sir Harry .Sycamore 
i in ‘Alaid of the ALill ’ 011 ol Jan. J7()o, Sir 
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Antony Witiu'rs in (^iimb*.*i*lniKrs ^SunimfM*’s I t(/ f^ainbling'. To liis oirorts aftor ^ pniro ’ 
Tab‘’ on 0 Doc.^ Mr. Jtolniont. in Mrs. |^ralliov tlnin to bis drinlung Tato Wilkinson 
(iriibtli.s’s ^ Douldn Mishiko' on 9 Jan. 17(>0, j' atlribiilos his doc‘a<lenc(^ 

(>l(Jc*astl(i in ‘School for (inardians’ o^l' j Shutor Jiad the ropntation of a wit, and 
10 Jan. J r()7, and (hi/inan in Thomas Ifnirs I often said thinps beyond the reach of his 
Mkn'ph xities ’ on31 .fan. At t I kj llaymarkct, ’ companions. At the same time Jie could 
where in June 1705 lu‘ h:ul played Oruel and only just \vrlt(i an ‘ order ’to the theatre, and 


Mrs. l.<oveit in Foohi's ‘ FonnnissnTy,’ he was 
on *2 July the first AbraliamideS' in llie mock 
traj^edy the ‘Tailors.’ A( llu‘. famous first 
])erl()rnianee of the ‘ ( {ood-natunal Man’ at 
C’ovent (hinhui on "J9 .Ian. 170S ho was the 
original (Jroaker. t )n 1*5 JAib. Im wa.s Colonel 
Oldboy in‘ Lionel an<l (Marissa;’ on 1 1 Jan. 
17t)9 he was the fir.st Westcnni in Josepli 
3\eecrsada]»tatiou‘,Toni Jone.s,’and on 7 Oct. 
Cross in ( \)lnian’s ‘ Man and Wif(> ;’ on 9 Feb. 


I could with dilliculty read hi.s ^lart. Many 
.stories .survive concf'rning liim. AV'hen 
ask(*d to be comical in mixed company, he 
said ‘ Fp-ad, I forp'ot my forii’s dre.^s. I’ll p’o 
and fetch it,’ leaving’ the company, never 
! to return. Chiddmi for having’ holes in his 
j .Stocking’S, lie .snid In; would rather have 
I twenty holes than one darn, adding’ ‘ A 
! hoh; is the accidrnt of a day, but a darn is 
premeditated ])overty.’ ^’ravelling’ in the 


I77l^ Oovernor Aiuk rson in ‘Wife in the 
Itiglit,’ hv /irs. Orilliths. In ‘She .stoops 
to eoiniuer ’ on 15 March I77 .*j Shiitiu* was 
the orig-inal Ilardcastle ; in K(;nri(d< s ‘ Dind- 
lisl ’ oiv^OOet. he. wins Sir Sohmion TUiidile, 

f L5)lman's‘ ^lan of Ihisiness’ on ol Jan. 

(ddiriff. On 2 Dec., in Kelly’s ‘Ilo- 
[)f an ironr,’iio was SirlLjctorStrangi;- 
( )n 17 Jan. 1775 be played bis last and 

^ t original ])art,Sir Anthony A b.solnto 

in tlie ‘ liivals.’ On U) May 177(5, for his bene- 
fit, ho made what appears to have been his 
last appearance as Falsi alf in the ‘ Fir.st Fart 
* of King Henry T\’.’ The sea&on closcul on 
'I June, and on 1 Nov. following Shuter 
died, llo wa.s buried in St. Faul’.s, Coveiit j 
Carden. 


i north of Fngland, ho found a pistol held to 
! his head with a demand for his money or 
j liislife. ‘ [Moiiey ! ’ said tSlnLter with an idir)tic 
I shrug; ‘oh Lnd, sir ! they never tJ*nst me 
j with any, for Xuncle lion*,’ pointing to a 
i St ranger counterfeiting slet‘p, ‘ ahvay.s yjays 
I for me, turnpikt'.s and all, your lionour.’ 

: (-ursing the wag, tin; highwayman awoke 
: thepr(;tended slumla;rer,takingevery shilling 
i he had in hi.s })ocket, while Shuter lost 
I nothing. 

[ Hi.s ])ortrait a.s Scapin is in the Mathew.s 
I Collection in the (.larrick ( Jub; another por- 
trait by Zollany wa.s engraved by Finlayso!i. 

[Hooks cited ; Genest’s Accuiuit of the Fnglish 
Stage ; I)onuf.s .'Uina.ls of tbe Stage, <m 1. 
Lowe; Davio.s’.s Druujatiek 3risceliauie.s ; Cl.-irk 


(Jarri(;k is n^ported to have ])ronounced 
Shuter the greatest comic genius he had ever 
.seen, and in his he.st part .s, such astheMhser, 
Falstaff, Grub, J ustice Woodcock, and Ma.stcr 
»Stephen, he was almost beyond praise. 
Charles Dibdin says of his Corhaccio that 
acting never went beyond it, and that nothing 
on earth could .surpa.ss his Mulas. The writer 
of ‘Theatrical Biography’ (1772), wlio wa.s 
intimate with him, sp('ak.s of him as greatly 
indebted to nature, and continues: ‘ AVitii 
etrong feature.s, a ])eculiar turn of counte- 
nance and natural passion for linmoiir, he lias 
the happiness of disposing and alf<*ring the 
muscles of his face into a ^'ariety of laugh- 
able shapes, which, tliough they may border 
on grimace, are, however, on the whole irre- 
si.stible ’ (ii. 4H). On the other hand he was 
unequal and very indolent. lie often left 
out j)ortions of his part, and Churchill taxed 
him with reckless ‘gagging.’ Thoiighhls voice 
lack(‘d variety, it wa.s capable of very comic 
infle(d.ion, and he had a happy knack in .sing- 
ing. In his late years he wa.s not a shadow 
of himself, lie fiecame a devoted follower 
of Whitelkdd, and a liberal contributor to the 
‘ Tabernacle.’ lie also took to the bottle and 


i Kus.sfirs Roprescutativc Actors; Dibdiri’s His- 
! tory of the Htnao ; Hoaden’s Memoirs of Mrs. 
j Siddons, and Life of Mr.s. Jonlaii ; O’lveetfe’s Ko- 
! colFctioiis ; G.’irrii’k Corrc'^pomlcnce. ; Dramatic 
I Mirror: Thespi.m Diet.; Georgian Era; ‘ I’be 
i Drani.atic History of Master LdwarJ, Miss Ann, 

I Mr. JJ whmkhvhydil, and others, tlio extraorJi- 
* iiarie.sof tJie.so tifj}cs. Collected from Z.jphaiiiers 
original papers, illu.strat^l with copper-plates, 
London, 1743 ’ [should he 17(>3], 12mo, a .scarce; 
work by G. A. Stevens [q. v.], in ftu'hle imita- 
tion of Stertuf s stylo, was aimed particularly .-it. 
Shuter and Nancy Dawson; it w'as several times 
reprinted (Hrit. Mus. Cat. 1785 and 1786).] 

J. K. 

SHUTTLEWOOD, JOHN (10H2-1C89), 
iionconforini.st tutor, was born at Wymc.s- 
wold, lieicester.shire, on H Jan. 3HH1-2. He 
-wa-s educated at a grammar school, and, 
having been approved by tin; Wirksworth 
classis, was ordained on 20 April 1051 u.s 
mini.ster of Kaveusfone, Leicestershire, a 
rectory which ho seems to have held with the 
perpetual curacy of J luggl(;.scote, being 
ejt;ctt;d from bot h in 1062. He removed to 
l.ho borders of Northamptonshire, and hcoamo 
a per.sisterit preacher af conventicles in both 
counties, changing his residence several times 
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to avoid am'st. Tri Jatiiuiry 1669 lie was 
coinmlttod to Jjeifoster ^aol by William 
St root e, a connt y niaj^ istrate, on the charge 
of not attondinf'’ his narish church, hut was 
set free on lit Feb. lie was apjain arrested 
in ](>70at Thcddiiifrworlh, Leicestersliire; in 
1()72 (tlioiig'li he held a lii‘ens(' under the in- 
duloeiuv' of that, year); and in 167-1, while 
resiclinp^ at Inibbenham, J^eicosterahire. (dn 
these o(a*nsiorts he escajied with lieavy fines. 
Ilis main assailant was Quartermaster 
Cliarles (libbons, who avos drowned at Lut- 
terworth in I)ec(‘m])er 1676. 

Xotw'ithstamlin^' his troubles, Sbuttle- 
wood contrived to conduct an academy for 
the (alucationof non eon form iii^- ministers, Jiiid 
lias be(!ii claimed as the pioneer in this enter- 
])rise ; hnt it is not jiroved or jiroliahle that he 
iintie-ipateLl L’ichard Frankland [q. v.], whos(‘ 
academy was <)])ene<l in March 1670. Ther«‘ 
is no ude(piate list of SluUtlewood’s students, 
but their number Avas considerable. Amoii”’ 
them weiv^ .Mattlmw Clarke the younjLrtn'iq.v. !, 
Thomas Fmlyn | q. a\J, Joshua (.)Mti(‘hl, Ihl). 
I'q. v. ], aud John Shetheld [q. v.] Jle had 
tliore])Litaliou of hiaruin^^as well as of abilit y, 
yet Fmlyn’s account is that he had‘v<‘rv 
few hooks, and them chietly of one .sort.’ 
'fhe chief s(‘at of his academy and of his 
preaching was Sulliy, an extra-parochial dis- 
trict near Wedford, Northamptonshire', lie 
di(Ml at Creaton, Northamptonshire, on 
17 Marcli l()}:<S -9, and was buried in the 
])iirisli churchyard, Avhere his t ombstonc bore 
a Latin inscription. He married, on 26 April 
1662, Elizabi'th (d. 6 July 1706, ai^od 70), 
dauf^’hter of 1 lumjilnv^y Carter of Hraycot, 
.1 lerliysliiro. Ilis only son, John Shuttlewood 
( 16()7-J767), independent minister at Mill 
Yard, Goodman’s Fields, London, left issue, 
of whom Hannah married, in 1744, Thomas 
Gibbons [q. v.’J 

[Culatny's Account, l/f J,pp. 423 sq.; Calamy's 
Continuation, 1727, ii. 687 ; Memoirs of Emlyn, 
17-1^), p. vi ,* Protpstant Dissenter’s Magazine, 
17‘.)6, p. 4tM); Palmer’s Nonconformist’s Me- 
morial, 1802, ii. 395 sq., 477 (account hy 
(libbons from Shiittlewood’s papers) ; Toulmin’s 
Historical View, 1814, |)p, 239, 58G ; Jauius’s 
History of Litigation respecting Presbyterian 
Chapels, 1807, v'. 091.] A. G. 

SHUTTLE WORTH, Stk JAMES 
PHll.LlPS KAY- (1804-1877), founder of 
the English system of popular education. 
[See Ka r-SiriTTTLinvuKTU.] 

SHUTTLEWORTH, OHADTAll 

( 1676 i"-1734), organist, son of Thomas Shut- 
tleworth of Spitnlfields, teacherof music, aud 
a transcriber of Corelli’s Avorks when they 
AV(‘re in great demand in England, was born 
in London about 1676. lie practised at 


home Avith his brothers, aud bt'canu' so ex- 
(relleiit a violinist that lie took ]»art iti the 
concerts of Thomas Britton Tq. v*. 1, and led 
those estahli.shed about 172S at the SwaTi 
Tavern, C«)rnhill. In 1 721 h<' sjieecedeJ 1 1 art 
a.s organist loSt. JMiehaers. (’ornhill. Shortly 
afterward.s Shuttlcworth lu'lda similar])i>>t at 
the Teinph* church, to Avliich crowds were at- 
tracted toluiarhis liour’s performanct* alU'r 
the clo.se of ( lie evening service. His ‘fine 
finger’ (IIawjuns) and facfility of execution 
Avere ))ctter suitefl,acconling‘ to some e.\})erts, 
to harpsichord-playing (ef. Boack, Cat/fcdrfd 
J//^s7c, i. 2). Shnttleworth Avas an indu.s- 
trions c<)m]»ost‘r of violin music, none of 
which is ])rint(‘fl, Avith the exce])tinn of two 
conc(irtos ada}>ted from Corelli, lie* n^tained 
his appointnu'iits until his deatli on 2 iNfay 
1764. He was aurviv(‘d by a Avidow and two 
daughters. 

I Hawkins’s Histury of ]\lusic, C75, 791, 
808, 82(i; Diet, of Musician.s, ii. 4.36 ; Goorgiaii 
Era, iv. 643; Grove’s Diet. iii. 490. i. 277 ; 
AJministratiiUi grant, A rchdc'uconry of Loudon, 
26 Mav 1734 ; Gent. Mag. 1734, p. 27!.] 

T..‘M. M. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, PHILFP NICHO- 
LAS (1782-1842), bishop of Chichester, aa'Us 
second son of ,11 umphrey Shut tleworth, who 
Avas vicar of Kirldiam, Lancashire, from 1 771 
to 1 81 2, and of Preston in the same (tounty from 
1784 to 1809, and Avrote some tracts against, 
the papal pretensions. Pbili]), born at Kirk- 
ham on 9 Feb. 1782, Avas educated at the 
Preston grammar school, and at Winchester 
College, which he ent ered in 1 796. He matri- 
culated at New College, Oxford, on 21 Dec. 
1800, and graduated B.A. in 1806, M.A. in 
1811, and B.I). and D.D. in 1822. In 1806 
he won the (’hancellor's Jattiu-verse prize, 
the subject being ‘ Byzantium.’ Soon after 
graduating he becaimj tutor to the Hon. 
Algernon llerbert, and at a subsequent date 
to liOrd Holland’s son, afterwards (.Jeneral 
Fox. He was tutor and felloAV of NeAV College 
until 1822, and proctor of the university in 
1820. In 1822 bo Avas unanimously chosen 
warden of New College. In that position lie 
was not at first, successful in tlie manage- 
ment of young men. Ho viewed with im- 
patience the consequences of the laxity of the 
previous administration, and his efforts to 
improve matters Avere liamperod by Iiis un- 
conciliatory manner. Htill, he aaois ])opiihir 
in the university, and no person of eminence 
ever came to Oxford Avithout dining with him 
(Davidsox and Bi-jxham, Life of A. C, Talt^ 
i. 40). He- held strong Avhig views, which 
Avore toned down in later life, and Avas a vigo- 
rous oi>ponent of the traetarian movement.* 
He was a good preacher, aud acquired the 
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r*‘])iitalioii of a sound tlK.'olonlan as woll as | tlio Hon. and K(;v. RioUard Henry Jloper, 
tliat of a, wit and scdiolar. Ho wrote oeea- dean of Clones. His inotlier died of c()n- 
sioiial vtn’se, soriu^ of whidi a])jMiars in tlio ; siim[)t ion a few W(^eks after his hirtli. His 
‘ (jloutleinan’s Magazine,’ I8(ll (ii. :?45, father married a^aiii in l8lo, and settl(‘d in 

and in ]\lrs. (Gordon’s ‘ Idfe of William Hiudv- Switzerland, snhserjueiitly (in IS.'M) selling* 
land/ ISin. 11 is ])layfiil * S])i'cimon of a j tin* Barton ])roperty. Shultlc^wortli, who 
( leolooical Leetiire’ is oiv(»n in Daiihony’s was diiidly broii^lit np hy his mother’s ivda- 
* Kn^il ive l*o(?nis connected with Nat iirai 1 ives, wus.seiit to sdioolat ( hnieva, first under 
History and Physical Sdmice,* 1809. ! Herr Tiipfer, and afterwards iindm* the b(4a- 

()n 19 Nov. l-'^id he was ])reseinted by ; nist S.-rin^fe, keeper of tlu' He (^nndolli' Her- 
Lord Holland 1o ih(i rectory of Foxley, \ barium, from whom In^ imbibed his love of 
AViltshire, and in September 1810 was aj)- j natural history, esp(‘eia]]y of botany. He 
]a)iiitedl)islii)pol'(’Iiiidii‘ster,‘ withtlie»em‘ral studied ])Iants assiduously on tlie mountains 
ap))roval of all Oxf«)rd men ’ ((\)x:, 7»Veo//ef*- jjear Oenev'a. In Ins ei/^diteentli year Ik' went 
tions of Oi foi'if J). 1^98). He died at his tof lennany,passine*a wlnteratSax('-\\'eimar, 
palacMi at (diidiestei* on 7 Jan. J812. Ihisey when* he enjoyfd tin; court life and caim* to 
tlioiin'lit he s;iw in t he early removal of his know Go(‘the.. He spent some time at. Krank- 
<‘i)isco]ail o])])oiii‘nt a. ‘ token of Cod’s pnxsjmce furtand Heidclbere'^wlience his fath(*r recalled 
ii I n ..r ? A ..r 4 u . 4i 


Ml liMM. .1 Wl ... Ml 

Shnitleworth Iw R. Smith is described by 
IN a ns (Cdf, Edfjr, Porfr. No. :?l!:^8o): 
another is (riven in the ‘ Church Magazine ’ 
for ^lay 1841. 

He married at Hamhieton, Biudvinghum- 
shire, in I8:id, Cmma Martha, dauglder of 
(uH)rge AVelch of High lieck in Tunstal 
})arish, J4anoashire. By her lit* liad (with live 
daughters) a son, IMiilip Cghtred, who di(jd 
a student of Christ Oliiirch, Oxford, on 
1^7 Nov. 1848. 

Shuttleworth publisluid, besid(‘S so])arat(} 
sermons: 1. ^Sermons on sonieoftheh‘ading 
lh‘inci])les of Christianity/ '2 vols., 1827-lU; 
8rd edit. 18 10. 2. 'A Paraphrastic Trans- 
lation of the Apostolic Episth‘s,with Notes/ 
1.S29; 5th edit. l8ol. .‘j. * The (^msistency 
of the Whole Scheme of Revelation with 
itself, and with Human Reason,’ 1832. 4. 

‘ Not Tradition but Scripture/ 1838, op]) 0 .sed 
to the Oxford tracts. Newman thonglit. it 
‘ very superficial, retallingold obj('.ctions, biit 
s])ecious, and perhaps mischievous’ (.1. H. 
NiO WM.\N, Letters and Corresp<)ndence,\\.2i)\ ). 
5. * Til ree Sermons before the C ni v'crsity of 
O.xford,’ 1840. 

(Gent. Mag. 1842 i. 201), 18G1 ii. 215,342, 
542; Sluittloworth Accounts, ii. 280 ((Jiethara 
iSoc.); (’ox'.s Km)llcction.s of Oxford, 18G8, j). 298 ; 
Lc Neve’s Fasti ( Hardy),i. 254; Fosters Alumni 
Gxon.; Alii hone's Diet, of Author.s; Prothoro's 
Life of A. P. Stanley, 1893, i. 131 ; Liddon'sLife 
of I^nsey, i. 199, ii. 29 1; Fo.ster’.s Lancashire 
Pedigrees; Notes and Queries, 5th ser. xii. 302, 
338. 373; Kirby’s Winchester Scholars, 1888, 
p. 285 ; Bodleian Libr. Cat.] C. W. S. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, ROBERT JAMES 
(I8l0 -lf^74), botanist and concliologi.st, born 
at Hawlisli, Devonshire, in hebruary 1810, 
wa.s chlcst son of Jame.s Shuttlewortli (d. 
1810) of Barton Lodge, Jh-estoii, Lancasbin*, 
bv liis first wife, Anna iMaria, daughter of 


j living, fearing he might become too ‘ ])urschi- 
! kos.’ SliuM lewortli maiut?nni*d hi.s dt'votion 
to botany, and’ made a considerable*, col lection 
in the Jura during the summer of 1830. 
From the antnnin of that year until tlic end 
of 1832 h(‘ studied in the mc'dical faculty of 
the university of Fldinburgh, walking tlie 
ho.spital during tlu*. first outbreak of cliolera, 
making a vacation tour in the liigbhmd.s, ami 
helping Ids elder .stepbrother Blake on his 
estate at Ihuiville in the west of Irf land 
during tluPfaminc of 18.31 and 1832. On 
1 1 Jan. 1 833 lie was appointed ( o a captaincy 
in tlie Duke of ljaucast(*r’s own regiment l)v 
(he lord-lientj'uant of tlie county ( Wji riri.r, 
Preston f 183,7, ii. 2.‘J5), but, t'eturni ng to 
Solenrc in (lie following winter, he married 
and settled at Berne. Here lu) collected oti 
the (inm.sel and the Oh(‘rlaiid, and worked 
particularly at Rod Snow and otlun* fn.*s]i- 
water alga*, until Aveaknes.s of the (*yes corn- 
pidled him to abandtm the micr()S(;o])e. In 
1835 he piircliast'd the extensive lierbarinm 
and library of Joseplt Augii.st Schnlt(\s of 
Zurich, tlui botanical colhibrn-ator of Jolian 
Jacob Roemer. Between 1810 and 1830 lie 
became intimates with Jean do (.’liarpeiit ier 
of Bex, a zealou.s botani.st who had taken to 
conchology. (^harpentier teni])orariIy in- 
.s|^)ired Shuttleworth witli his own zeal for 
his new subject. Shuttlewortli spent money 
freely on ]ii.s re.searche.«, sending, at his ex- 
pense, the collector Blaimer of Berne to 
Corsica, the Canaries, and ultimately to 
Porto Rico, where he died of consumption. 
Rugel, a very actiVe collector in Noith 
America, and otlier travellers in 3lexico, 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil were also largcdy 
supported by Shuttlewortli, who bought thiiir 
coll(‘Ctions of shells, plants, seeds, ko. Tho 
plant.s he partly worked out, thus forming a 
very extensive and valuable annotated her- 
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hariinn. Shuitloworth usually win toml in j sur qiiebjiiu.s esj)‘'ces dn (Vclostniua ^ 

tb<! sujillu owiii^ to his tondonoy to g«>ut, j in IIjo journal do (b)U(;liylio]«)^)o’ lor l8o(i 
and, (lospito IVoijiie.nt disabhnnent, ransackod j (vol. i. ) Siuno of tlioso })a])ors (h al widi tlio 
the ricli holanical luintin^-^TOiind of Var ! land and fn‘sh-\vat(*r slndls of Corsica, iho 
and AlJ^^*s-^^aritinu*s. This rcsnlt(?d in her- ' Canari('s, and the West Indies; otherxwith 
Ijarinm, fi>rined jointly by several friends, i the formation of loess. He also ])ublished 
?iow in lh(' ]»ossessioii of M. bklnKuid llnet I separatHy: 1. ‘ Nouvelles ojjservations snr 
at l^ituiers ( Arie^^e), and in a ‘ (Vttalojrne des I la matuire coloriante de la neiee ronee/ 
Plantes d(‘ Provence,’ ’which was published | Heneva, TH4() ; and 1?. ^ \r)litias MahuMj- 
J)y M. A. ITuet at I’ainiers in 18811. Many I lon^icae,’ Heft i., Herne, 18o(),dedieat<Ml to. lean 
of his botanical discovi‘ric‘s were in part due '■ de Charp^n! i(‘r, and consisting' of an intro- 
to'his constant comparison of French wdtb I diiction on classification and iiomenclal nni 
Italian ty])es, while his hittcnvsto his friends i (pp. 1 and a moiioeTaph of live* little 

Meissne’*. ( lodet, ( 1 nt Iiniidv, and otht*rs, and : known geiiera of land-.sludls (])p. 
the nott's in his horharinin evince the cri- 1 most of the s]>ecii's Ijidiig* deserilaMl as m'W, 
tical eantion which. made hiimHf t in hotany, ] with ni7ie lithoern])hic ])lntes, eiglit, of which 
4is in (*on(d)ology, to insist on minnto dif- t are unsigned, a.Jid presumably by t luMint hor, 
fcrcnces. In iSfltJ his only sou Henry, a ! the last by A. Hntter. Tliii second part of 
projnising' student- of nnslicine at Cambridge j this work, whiidi is written in (lermaii, was 
and liondon, died, aged 'J2y at his summer ' issued in 1878, and consists of li ft emi plates, 
residence. .Frohberg, ni'ar Berne. Over- erdoured hy Shut ( leworth, put on stone hy 
wlielined with grief, iShutf lewo'’th removed Hiittan*, with descriptions hy Slint t leworl h, 
to Hyeies, and gav(* np scie.iitilic work. He (‘dited with synonymy by J)i*. Paul Fischer, 
di('d on 111 April 187-1. Shuttleworth mar- with a pndace by Professor T. Sluder and a 
ried, in 1 S.'ld, Snsette, daughter of the Count * Xekrolog von II. .1. Shut t leworth,’ by Shut- 
de Snrv of Soleure, and had two children, tleworth’s frieml H uthnick, director of the 
his son I lenry, and a daughter wlio died at j Berne. Botanical (tardeii. 

t he agf; ol seven i . [Foster’s Lancashire Pedigrees, 1 873 ; Whit* 

Shntth'worth joine(l tbe Botanical Society Account of Preston, 1837. ii. 23o : obituary 
of Filinhnrgh a.s an original member in 18d(), prefixed to Shuttlowortli’s Notilia- Matacolngica*, 
liecame a hdlow of tlie Liiiiieajn 8ocii‘ty Horae, 1878.) 0. 8. 1>. 

in I8r)(), and was also an associate of the 

Zoological 8t)ci(‘ty and of the Lyceum of SIBBALD, dAM.K8, l).l). (loDO? 
New York. Tlie university of Basic con- BloOr’), 8cottish royalist divine, was of an 
terred a doctors d(^gr(‘e upon him for his ancient family in the ALuirns. His birth, 
•services to sciinice, and Meissner (!oumiomo- about JoOO, may be inferred from his b(*ing* 
rati'd him in the gmnia 81iutt lewort hiu, now on ordination trials with the ])resbytm v of 
inergi'd in Verbena, il is collection of .sliells, Deer on *JS Oct. IGIH, He was educated at 
consid(U’ed hy yioufinon (Jo?n'?if7 1 Co?ic/fi/'- Marischal College, Aberdceji, where he be- 
xxiii. 00) one of the most remark- came a ri'gent, and prelected on phil()so])ljy. 
able in Furo])e, Avas presented after his death In he was admitted to the lirsl charge 

to the State Museum at Berne, and his her- in 8t. Nicdiola.s’ Church, Ahenleen. He 
barium of more than $^0,000 specimens of graduated B.l). at Marischal (.’-olh'ge on 
jlew(‘ringphnits and twenty thousand crypto- 14 Oct. 1030, and before 1037 received the 
gams was added to the British Museum col- degret^ of J>.I). from the two universities ot 
lection. All ac.’ount of tlie various collections Marischal (.College and Kings College, 
comprised in this herbarium apjiears in the His lirstappearance in ecclesiastical politics 

otticial report of the department of botany is in connection with tlu^ unifying schemes 
in the niuseum for 1877 i^Jourmil 0/ Bofa/if/j of John Hurio ( ir)t)0-1080) [q. v. ! By ad- 
1878, pp, 179 80). ' ' vice of Archbishop Spotiswood, Duric. had 

Besides an ^ Account of a Botanical Ex- written to Aberdeen divines, seeking tlieir 
oursion in the Alps of Valais’ in Llardine’s opiiuon on the points of dis})iite hi‘tweeri 
JMagaziiio of Zoology and Botany for 1835’ the Lutherans and the lleformtal. CniiiOheb. 
{ vol. ii.), the Hoy al Society’s Catalogue enume- 1037 Sibbald and five other Aberdemi doctors, 
rates eighteen papers by Shuttleworth, be- headed liy John Forbes (1593-1048), gave 
ginning Avith a description in Herman of j it as their judgmmit that Lutherans and lie- 
some North American species of Valerianella formed agreed in those points on ^yhicll 
in * hdora,’ vol. xx. (1837), including several the ancient church liad been of one opinion, 
conti'ibutions, mostly malacological, to the The harmonising attempt Avas ap])rove<( by 
Olittheilimgen d. Naturf. Gosellschaft’ of Kobert Baillie, D.l). [q. v.]; by SamtUil 
Jlerne, and ending Avith an ^Essai critique Rutherford [q. v.] it was denounced as 
VOL. LII. N 
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loi‘ ‘ n'.conriliiitioii Avitli ])opevy.’ 
th(! arrival in AbvnJcc'ii (’JO .) iily l()oK) of 
tlu‘ (i(*))Utat loll, chari^p'd Avitli the task of 
])rormiji^’ adlK'.sioii to llu^ ‘nalnnial cove- 
nant-’ of i:S kV'l). [see irnxnKusoN, Aij:xan- 
loNo: the same six doiMors, 

Avitli the temj>ori>--iiif;'' adhesion of William 
(luild [(|.\.|, present e,d further ‘ chanands/ 
([iit‘stioninf 4 ‘ lht‘ lawfidness of th(‘ (-(ivenaiit. 
i\ns\vers, r<^])lies, further answers anti •du- 
plies,’ )>roui’,h1 tlie negotiation to a dead- 
lock. Sihl-ahl had hetui electtal to tin* ‘»'ene- 
]‘al a^semhly which ojieiual at (llasoow on 
1?IN«)\, I le di<l not attend. On March 
JtfJ'.h fniir dav> hehno thenaluction of Aher- 
d(H‘n h\ Tlii‘ eo\enantin^ Jbrees under Mont- 
rose, he sailed for .llerwick witli lloluirt 
Jiaron ( 1 o'.tl h- ItJdD) [(pv. j, other leaders of 
Ids party, and a small armed ll)rce.. Ibr the 
servie(j of I he kinp;’. They were coldly re- j 
ceived. Sih))ald returned to Ahor<h‘en in j 
u\ M^ust , and resunu'd his ministry on Id ( )ct., 
])raeticfdly acce])tin^' the situat ion, but re- 
solutely (h'cliniu^ to subscribe the Miatijmal 
covtuiaut.’ On 1?'J J)i.*c. he admonished hU 
]iarishioners not lo keep ( 'hristnias day, this 
bi'iu^' rorhi<lden hy (‘celesiastieul aiitliority 
(A<*t (d* Assemltly, 10 Dee. lOdS). On J t May 
1040 h(^ was .'-ilcnet‘d hy commission of as- 
sriulily ; on 7 July he was suspendecl till the 
nieeliu^^ of assemhly ; on 0 Aupf. he was; 
deposed l)y the iccnoral assembly imadinq; at j 
Aberdee?). In addition to Ids refusal of the ■ 
covenant, lie was diar«?ed with Arininianism j 
and with doctrines tondinpc to popery, a ; 
cliar^e ])artly grounded on his circulation of i 
th(‘ I unpuhlishod) writings ofAVilliam Korbc's j 
f({. V.] Knder examination, lie maintained 
jie regtmeralion of all baptised infants; and • 
.vliile admitting the* ]) 0 ])e to be antichrist,,' 
e* * knew not wlietlier a greater antichrist ! 
xvould arise after 1dm.’ Jiis hooks and 
papers Avere seized, but niturncd to him. j 
In ( )ctobev he again sailed for ]^ngland, but 1 
returned to Aberdeen at the lieginiung of 
1041, having received no enconrageinont 
from the king. He made liis way to Ire- 
land, and obtained some ministerial charge 
in Dublin, lie Avas probably the ‘Ja. Sy- 
hold ’ Avho joined (August lOlO) in the ad- 
dress to Oriiiondo, tlianldng him for ‘tlu^ 
free exercise of the true reformed niigion 
according to the liturgy and canons of the 
cliundj,’ and Avho signed (9 July 1047; the 
‘ declaration ’ maintaining that the directory 
Avas without royal authority, tuid seeking 
permission ^ to use the Hook of Common 
Ih'ayer.’ Crub doubts wlietlicr be Avas the 
Dr. Sihhald who attended Hamilton on the 
sea Hold i n I’alnce Yard, Westminster { 9 March 
1019), on the ground that the divines then 


! in attendance aru descrih(‘d aspresbylerians. 
j ]»nt tliis term is not inap])licahle to Sibhahl, 
j a Scottish churchman, strongly allaclied to 
I j>rimi(ive doctrine, but, accepting tlie eccle- 
i .viastical arrangements made by lawful au- 
; thority. I'mi y»‘ars after leaving AbtM’deen 
ht* died in Diihlin of tlie plague, probably 
' in July 1()7)0. Do married Klizabelh Nieol- 
• vson, and had issue. Tiie Scottish ]>arliameut 
; on 111 .lune Itkil granted 200/. to his widow 
I and children. 

! He ■|)uhiis]ied ; 1. ‘Theses TJieologicie de 
! primatu H. I’etri,’ Aberdeen, 1027, Ito. 

\ 2. ‘ llolines.ce to th(^ fjord ’ (a sermon in the 
j * Funerals’ of Di-shoj) Falrick Forbes), A ber- 
: (hien, Itido, 4l»/); re])rinted, Spottiswoode So- 
I ciety, 18 |/5,<Svo. lh>st humous Avas .‘h ‘Diverse 
i S(‘lect Sermons,’ Aberdeen, lOoS, 4tu (lifteim 
j s.tn-mons). 

I |Uew Scott’s Fisti Fccles. Si'otican.'K*, iii. 402 i 
preface to Sihbald’s postlnimouF sfUTtioiis ; iShint s 
lli.st. of the, v.'hurch of Ireland, 1840, i, ASt sq. ; 
(U’uh‘s Keel. Hist, of Scotland, IH.'iO, ii. 371 sq., 
iii. 13sq.] A. G. 

SIBBALD, JAMES (1 745-1800), lx )ok- 
seller and author, AA’as tlui son of John 
Sibbald, farmer of WhithiAV, Roxburghshire, 
Avherc ho Avashorn on 28 April 1745. After 
leaving the St'lkirk grammar school young 
Sibbald iPnsed the farms of ]\f*wtoAvn and 
Whitehillhrao from Sir Francis I'llliot of 
Stoh.s. Botany and classi{‘al studi(*s 0 {;cu])ied 
his hdsuro hours ; the farming Aumture failed. 
In May 1779 lie gave up Jiis h'use, Avent to 
Kdiiduirgli, and enti'.rtal the house of his friend 
Charles IHliot the publisher as avoliintetT 
shopman. Having purchased from a Mrs. 

>’air in 1780 the circulating library the first 

of the kind in Scotland — Avdnhdi formerly be- 
longed to Allan Ramsay (1()8(>-1 758) [q.v.]. 
In* carried on busine.ss as a bookseller and 
publisher in the Pa^iiament Square, lii the 
account of his own early life Scott Avrites: 
‘I fasten(*d also, like a tiger, iqion every col- 
lect ion of old songs or romaue/*s Avhich 
chance threw into my way, or AAdiidi my 
scrutiny AA^as able to cliscovt'r on the dusty 
shelves of .James Sibbald’s circulating library 
in the Parliament Square,. Tliis collection, 
noAA' dismantled and dispersed, contained at 
that time many rare and curious Avorks, 
Sfddom found in such a collection. Mr. 
Sibliald himself, a man of rough manners but 
of some taste and judgment, cultivated 
music and poetry, and in liis shop I liad a 
distant view of somi^ literary characters,’ 
Burns among others (LociiitAKT, McMoiAsr, 
1837, i. 4()). 

Sibbald conducted his bookselling and pub- 
lishing with much euteriirise, and was sue- 
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cossfnl ill hrin^iti.ur out ongl•avin^^s, ospocially 
C()Ioiin‘(l jiu'zzotiiits. In 1 7So lu‘ (^at.-ihlisliod 
tlu‘ ‘ K(Jiiibnr^:''ii.\[arpizino,or Litrrary M 
Lniy/ tlio first, sorioiis rival of the. ‘ Scots 
Magazine.’ lie was the editor, and -wroto 
luaiiy arlicdcs, o.spccially on Scotti.'sh anli- 
quitic.s. Im-oiii i7S(>, wlion nunis iil^•^t called 
upon him in FAlinburgli, Sihhald was a g^eiie- 
rons fViiMid to the poet, and hi.s ]>a]ier on the 
‘ Kihiirn’iiock ’ edition of Hurn.s in the ‘Kdin- 
})iirgh Magazine’ for October 178(5 was the 
fiivst .serious review the young priet had. In 
t>rderto devTito himself more to literature and 
the. inagiiziu(%Sibbal<l gave upllie boolvselling 
bn.siiiess to .Messrs. Lawrie *S: Symington, and 
after 17^1? hi.s name disappeared from tlio 
imprint of tlie periodical, which thenceforl li 
bore tliat- of J^awrie tS: Symington, but was 
still (‘arried on for his benefit.. 'J’lie cirmila- 
t ion was la'tween six hundred and seven Jinn- 
divd e«ipi(.‘s. In 180d it was merged in llu' 

‘ Scots ^lagazine.^ A newspaper, ‘Tlie Kdin- 
Inirgh 11 erald,’ was started by liim in July 
17t)*>, hut did not last long. Fie was the 
edit(.n', and wrote leading art ides, at t hat t i m(' 
a novelty in Scotland. 

In Juiy 179M Sibbald agreed to convey tlu^ 
circulaling library to l.awrie for tim yc'urs 
from 1791 for a rent of 200/, per annum, 
subject to a diHluctioii for purchases of new 
books. Sibbald soon after wardfi"' went to 
lamdon and was lost sight of by bis relatives. 

1 1 is brother William, a merchant at l^eith, 
having managed to communicate with him, 
retu'ived this reply : ‘ My lodging i.s in Soho, 
and my hu.siness is so ao.^ In 1797 he re- 
tnriKMl to Edinburgh and produced ^The 
\'()cal Magazin(», a selection of the most 
esteemed j!lnglish, Scots, and Jrisli airs, 
ancient and modern, adapted for the har]).si- 
chord or violin.’ Next year ho published a 
book written during bis residence in London, 
‘ Kccord of the Pnblic'^Ministry of Jesus 
Christ, comprehending all that is related by 
the. four cv^angelists in one regular narrative, 
with ])r(iliminary observations.’ Sibbald’s 
view was tliat the public ministrations of 
our Lord only occupied a jieriod of about 
twelve niouth.s. In 1799 be entered into a 
fre.sli agreement with Jjawrie, who took a 
lease of the circulating library for twoiily- 
one years from 1800 at an annual payment 
of one hundred guineas, and euigaged to pur- 
(d 1 ase al 1 the new books b iin sel f, T he library 
did not prosper, and Lawfio gave it up to 
Sibbald, who retained it until Ids death, when 
his brother and tJxecutoL AVilliam, tried to 
continue it, but without much success, under 
the care of Steven.son the bookseller; upon 
Stevenson’s death it was sold to Alexander 
Mackay, who much imiiroved it and carried 


it on for many veals. At om* time tlie library 
contained t hirty-eighi thousand Y()Iumc.<. 

Is^r a long linif* Sibbald had been occujiiod 
uj)on the woi’k by vvhicli lui is h«*.st known : 
‘Chronicle of Scot tish L'oetrylVom the d'hir- 
teenth Century to the Union of the (Jiowns, 
to which is added a glossary,’ I'ldinburgh, 
1802, -I vols. 8vn. The first three volumes 
consist of a chronological series of extracl.s 
from tht‘ wriling.s of the Scott isJi poets, vv iili 
hi<igra])hical ami critical notices; th«‘ foiirih 
volume is devoted to the glossary. In a re- 
vl(‘vvofthc work Sir Walter Scott says: ‘1du* 
chronicle itself cont.ains li^th^ that may not be. 
found in tin* lihrarit's of most ant iquaries; but 
all such librarit's will in future be imperfect 
witliout thi.s glossary ’ {Kdlnfmvf/h Hrvit'ir, 
October ] sod, ]). 210). Si])bal(l also printed 
fifty copies, for ])rivale circulation, of ‘ Ane 
Pleasant Satyre of tlii Tbvi»; Estaitis, be Sir 
David Lindsay,' lOdiniyrgb, 1802, 8vo. 

Sibbald died in licitb Whilk on 8 April 
1800. lie was of an eccentric but lienevo- 
Icnt dispo.sition, and a member of many con- 
vivial clubs. Kay etched two ])ortraits of 
him one. representing him walking up the 
High St.riH‘t, the other in a group of print 
collectors {^S^^nrs of On</in<fl. VorlraUx, No. 
102). A portrait, by Sir lieiirv Jlacbiirn, is 
in the Scottish National (Jallorv. 

[('Uiambcrs and Tlioinson’.s JVxjgr. Diet, of 
ErnitK'iit Scotsmen, 18r)(5, iv. ‘io9-(51; Ander- 
son’s Scottish Nation, iii. 4o.‘l-l; Scots JMag. 
May 1808, }>. 8(52; Allihonc’s Diet. ii. 1870, 
2003 ; notes kindly sent by (ioncral James (Irani. 
AVilsoii of Kew Vork.l IT. K. T. 

SIBBALD, Sm llOBEUT (l(in-J722), 
phy.si<*ian and nnti(|uarv, was the fifth chihl 
and third son of David Sihhulcl, third brotlier 
of Sir Davdd Sibbald, kniglit-barom't of Uan- 
kcillour, b'ife.sliiro, and kee]H‘r of tin' great 
seal under the. chancellorshij) of the Earl of 
Kinnoiill, by Margaret Boyd, eldest (laughter 
of Ivobert Boyd of Ivip])is, advocate, lie 
vvnis born in Edinburgh on Jo April Kill, 
according to his own statement in his ‘Anto- 
biograpliy,’ *'iu a hous(‘ near to the head of 
Blackfriars WynJ upon the left side.’ Sinee 
bis ‘ older brothers and sisters had died 
hectic,’ ho was, on the advice of Jiis uncle, 
Dr. George Sibbald of Giblest on, suckled for 
two years, and to thi.s circumstaiico lie as- 
cribed both the preservation of hi.s life and 
his robust health. At an early age he showed 
groat aptitude for study. In KioOhis parents 
being then resident in Fife, be was sent to 
the burgh school of Cupar. Next year they 
reinoveil to Dundee, and during th(i siege of 
that town by Monck, Sibbald narrowly es- 
caped with his life, and his father was 
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»S(‘Nt!ridy \V()mul(‘(l. llic of of tlie kiiijTdom. ‘This/ ho says, ‘was tho 

llio town th<' hiiuily rohhcd of iiojirly caiis(‘ of ^roal pains and Toryiiiiirli (‘X])oji.si‘ 

♦ •vrrythin;; I boy |i(>ss(*'-^od, and had to return t()inein buying' all the books and niamiserij)ts 
•ti) f ile, on fodt. He was next se7»t to the 1 could ynt Inn* for t hat nse, and })r()CMirin^’ in- 
hi^h M’hool of lvlin])iir^li, a,nd t htince to the formation froniall partxS of tlie eonnl i‘y, mani 
iini\ i-rsity, wIkov he rtonaim'd live years, the remote i.^h'S.’ also (nnjdoyed an as- 

i*art iy tliron;^!! the inlliKince. of Jjeio'htoiijxvho sistnnt, J(diii Adair, to xvlioni Ini ‘paid a 
xvas then j>riiiei])al, lie beeanni jiossessi'd of j guinea for each douhh‘ of th(Mna])s heniade,’ 
‘sti-ong inclinations to a serious and good 1 and who was furt Inn* sidisidised hv the of>n( ry 


life,’ ‘shunne.l t he ])lays and divertissements ’ 
Ihti other r'liiderUs I'ollowed, and read luncli 
‘ in hi>.stinly, for whitdi ’ Jus lellows ga\ehim 
‘the uani" of ** Hiommes in dolo.” ' loir a 
linn* he stndiisl i hetdogy, and clnu-Lshed some 1 
intention of entering the church; bat be- i 
<*aus(i he ‘ preb.-rred a quicd life,’ w here he 
‘might not he (mgagi'd in lactious of eluirch 
oi* .slate,’ he iinally lixed ii[)on medicine, and 
1 iiat he miglit .also ‘ see tin* w'<>rld and know 
nn'iij'he resohcallo ])ro,secnte the study of it i 
aliroad. In Idtit) lie went to Leyden, where 
he reniaine<l a year and a half, tind in IdOl | 
look the degree of his dissertation on i 

the (xaaision lieing puhlislu'd under the title : 
* l.)e \’arlis Tabis ,S])eciebus,’ bVoin 1 awdou he ! 
went to ihiris, and, during a sojourn there of 
nine months, made the aiapiaiutanca* of (Juido 
ainl Latin. ll<.* then jirooeeded to Angers, 
and, after taking his d()(;lor’s degree there on 
li! June Idd'J, went to l/oudon, wdiere he re- 
mained three, mold lis. 1 n ( )ctol)erhe relurin'd . 
to Ldiidmrgh and began the practice of medi- 
cine, xvith the (hdenninatioii to puss quietly ' 
through the w'orld, and e.onteul himself wdtli . 
‘ a moderate fortune.’ | 

W ith a view to Invest igating what materia I 
medica in the way of herbs Scotland was i 
capable of producing, Sibliald, along wdtli 
Dr. Andrew^ Halfonr, resolved, about KiCr, I 
to iustitutea bottinical garden in Kdiriburgh, | 
and for this purpo.se they olitained apiece of ■ 
ground belonging to Jlolyrood House— H.)f; 
.<ome forty feet every w'ay’ — wdiicli they ! 


and the ])ublic. most elaborate* work of 

Sibbald, referring to tin* natural liislory of 
Scotland, was Ills ‘ Sirotiallliistrata ; .*'l\e IVo- 
dromus Jli.storije Natundis; in (juo regionis 
iiatura, iucolanim ingenia et mores, niorlii 
iis({ue inedendi melhodiis, et nn'ilicina indi- 
g‘ena,aC(*.uratL'\'.\])licantur,’ Ediidmrgh, Ids I. 
'fhe wnjrk was seven'ly uttai'ked by Hr. l*it- 
cairne in and many of bis sti’ietures 

are deserved, for miicli of its information 
w'as based on the commnnicatioiis of igno- 
rant. ainl credulous correspondents. Sibbald 
re])Iied in I / 10 in a jtanqddet enllt h*d ‘ \dn- 
dicite Scotiui lllustrata*, sive Prodromi Xatu- 
ralis 11 istorim Scot ire, contra Prodromast iges, 
stib larva li]a*Ui de h'gibus lustoriie natu- 
ralis, latent 08 .’ Although commanded by the 
king to ])ublish the natural history of the 
country, Sibbald, atjcording to his own ac- 
count, received notluiig for his pains hut a 
payment of a huiidn‘dguineas from James \’ 1 1 
as hi.s physician, on 5 Mareli KJSo. 

In December 1081 Sibb.ald xva.s eh'cled 
president, of tluj Itoyal Colh‘ge of Physie/mns, 
ICdinburgb, .‘iiid in March 1085 la* was a})- 
pointt*d i)y the tow'ii council of lOdinlmrgli 
tlie first j)rofe.s.sor of m<*-dicine in the nnivi'i- 
sity. The same year occtirred what he terin.s 
the ‘ dillicult<‘st jm.ssagi^ of my life,' wdien, 
through intercourse with his patron, the 
Earl of T’erth, and the ])erusal of the live."’ 
of <*ertain saintly (tatholic.s, lie resolvi’d to 
become a convert. ,Jo catlioliea’sm. In con- 
sequence of bis change of faith his honsi* in 


stocked xvitli about eight or nine hundred 
])lants. The scheme, Jiaviiig attracted the 
attention of the other ])hysicians in the city, 
soon obtained more general sujqiort, and from 
the tow'n council they secure'.d tin; lease of 
th(^ garden belonging to Trinity Hospital, 
wdth adjacent grounds. Sibbald w'a.s also 
chiefly instrumental in founding the iloyal 
College of Physicians of Edinlmrgh, for which 
a charter wois obtained on 2 Any. 1 081 . On 


.*10 Sept. 1 082 lie was appointed physician to | 
(Charles IT, and on 30 Dec. of the same year | 
geographer of Scotland. I'Ij is lat ter appoint- | 
nientlio obtained through the Earl of Perth, 


at whose instance and by wdiose help lie had 
for .some I ime begun to make collections for a 
geographical and statistical account of Scot- 
land, wdt h a description of the natural hie jry 


Carr libers Ch).so w^as broken into by a fanatic 
mob, wdio sw'ore Ibey xvoiild ^ratliillet ’ H.e. 
as.sassinate) him, and probably would Inive 
done so bad be not made bis escape by a 
back yard. Unable to continue his pnicHce 
in Edinburgh, he W(‘nt for a time to London, 
wdiere, on ]March lt)8(), be w'as elect <‘d a 
member of the College of Physicians. But 
tutlier because he found London uncongmiial, 
or because, as he state.s, his personal con- 
tact with the Jesuits there, and tJie know- 
ledge of the evil influence they exercised 
over the mind of the king, caused a strong 
reaction, his religious vitwvs underwent a 
sudden change : * I repented of my rashness,’ 
he says, ‘ and resolved to come home and 
return to the church I was horn in.’ 

In 1697 Sibbald presented his natural 
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history oolloctimi to the university of* Kilin- | cieut IW<‘ssi(»ns in Jhitnin is Ksserlod/ cS:c., 
hnr^h, willi », eutalo^ue (wiiicli was irrinted ; Kdinhnr^di, 1701. ‘l)e (o«siis (Otlielnii 

at the o\'])ciiso of the nniversily) entitled Valhe IJerois Seoti ( V)llcetan(si varia,’ lOdin- 
‘Aiictarimu .Miisad Ihilfonriani e Musa’O hiivgli, 170o. l;b ‘ In I lippra-ral is »M. 

Sibbaldino. Jh' died in August I / and in ejns Kpistolani ad 'riM'>saluni liliiini, ( 'on)~ 
in tbe same year was printed at Kdinl)ur»h mentarii/ l-Minbnr^^li, 1700. Jd. ‘ Historical 
‘A ( \il alo;.;tU) of the Lil)rary ot the. late In<|niries eoneeiaiiiiy’ 1 Ik* Ihnnan Moiniiiienis 
learned and injrenions Sir Jlnbert Sibbald of in the North I’art of Britain called Scot land,’ 
Kippis, Doctor of :Mediei!K', to ho sold by 1707 ; a similar work in Latin, entitled ‘Alis- 
anction. I bo liltrary Wiis sold on *0 heb. cellanea (jinvdain erudit.'O Ant i(jnit at is (pne. 
l7*A‘b a lai-LO* number of bis books and nianii- ad borealem Ibitannia; inajoris partem 
serii)ts bein^’ pnreliased for tbe /UivocaO*s' pertinent; in (iiiibus loci (piidam bistori- 
Libi'arv, l'i(linbur;^'b. An enoTavine- of his coriim llomnnmMim, variafjue monument a 
l)ortrait, from tlio orieinal picture in tbe anliqua illustrnnt ur,’ Kdinburo-li, 1710. 
Loyal (dolle^n;^ of IMiysieiaiis, is prefixed to ; 15. ‘d'be JILh)rv, Ancient and Modern, of 
bis ‘ l»emai)is, 18.)/. • j tln^ Sberilldoms of J yinlitlij^ow and St irlinp' : 

Si))l)ald is ])e.rliaps b(*st known for bis j ^itli an aecount /)f tbe Nat iiral I’roducl s of 
Mll.dnrv Ancient and Modern of tlio Slierilf- | the J.and and Water, in two Rooks,’ Ldin- 
dom of b'ife and KiiinKss/ Ivlinbureb, 1710; ! bur^;'b, 1710. U). ‘An Account of tboAVrifers 
(hipar, iMfesbire, l-^O:’). lldoiiffino- to a Fife ; Ancient and Modern, printed and Mann- 
family, be- liad a very special interest, in, as i senpts not ])rinted, wbicli treat of the de- 
well as an intimate; !iC(|iuiinlan(B with, tbe I script ion of North Rrltain, railed Scotland, 
sbire. Jbit he was tin* author of many j .^s it was of old, and is now at ])reseiit, wit li 
otluM* i-voeTaiddcal and ant iepiarian works | a (’atalooiu* of the Ma]»]>s and Prospects and 
displayin;-' wi«l(; and varied knowled^re, and ■ Figures of tin* Ancient Monuments ibeivof, 
sev(‘ral of tliem still of interest from the in two parts,’ iMlinburj-h, 1710. 17. ‘IV- 

conteiu])nrary informal ion tb(‘y contain. The ; .scriplion «)f the Islands of ()rkn«‘V and /et- 
jirincipalan* . 1. ‘ Nuucins Scot o-Hrit annus, * land with the .Maps of them,’ Kdinbnrgb, 
«Ie))es(oi])li()n('Sc()tim Anti(in;et‘tMod(‘rnje,’ ; 1711. |8. < FommenI arius in .lulii Agri- 

Fdinbiirgli, 10K‘b 'J. ‘An Account of tlm i (.<d{c FiXpeditienes .‘1, d, 5, 0, 7, in vita cjus, 

Scottisli Allas,’ 1080. .‘J. ‘ Phalainologia ; per Cornelimu Tacituiu g’em'riim ejus, jIc- 

Nova, sive Observationes <le rarioribus i scriptas,’ .Ne., Edinburgb, 1711. 10. ‘'Fortus, 
iiiiibiisdam Babvnis in Scotbo littus uuiK*r ; Colonbe, et Cast.dla lb>mami, ad lledo- 
eji'etis,’ Fdinburg’li, 100:1; lu/)ndon, 1 / 7d. I triam et ad Tatim ; or Fotijectures concern i:ig 
4. ‘ An I‘j5say cone(‘rniiig’ tin; riiiile of tbe j the Homan Ports, (.’olonies, and b’ort-ii in tb.o 
Aiicients/ iMlinlmrgb, lOOd. 5. ‘ Ihigatii i Lriihs of Forth and 4'av,’ Kdliibir'gh, 1711. 
doaiuiis Sletzeri rei tormentaria; in Scotia iH). < Specimen tlKxsarii de populis el locis 
Pi'iefecti I’lieatn-m celehriorum urbium, Uritannia; Inavalis, in (jxplii'at ione loeonim 
anduiii,temp]()rnm,etmonas(eri(irumScotim, qnorundam dilliciliuni apiid seriptores 
lingaiaLatinascripsi,qundinlinguainno.stram veleres,’ lAlinburgli, 1711. 21. ‘Series renim 
\ersnin edidit, cum Iconibus,’ liOiidon, H)0.‘l ^ Itomanis post avocatiiiu Agricolam in Hri- 
[ef. Si./j/KK, .loJiXi. f).‘ Additions to (’am- tauniu boreali gestarnm,’ Fdinimrgli, 171 1. 
deu s ‘‘ Uritannia,” ’ 7t ‘ Introductio Sibbald was also tbe author of sev(Tal 

ad llistoriam Uej'um a liomunis gestarnm, scienti lie papers in ‘ Fliilosopbieal d’ran>ae- 
in ea, IJorenlis nritaimi;c parte, qiue ultra tions and various of his es-says read Ijefore 
miirum Pictieum est ; in qua vetenim in the Royal Society on Scottisli antiquities 
bac plng’a iucobirum nomiua et sedes ex- were published iu a volume iu 17.)0 under 
lilicantur,’ &e.., Edinburgh, 1090. 8. ‘Pro- the title ‘ A (Adlection of several Treafi.ses 

vision for the Poor in tin* time of Dearth and in folio concerning Scotland.’ There 'also 
S(;areity,’ Edinburgh, 1099. 9. MJeorgii Sib- appeared at JCdinburgh in 18*17 ‘R<*mtiiflfs of 
baldi, M.l)., Domini do (liblistone, reguho sir Robert Sibbald, Kid., M.DMeoutaiuiiig 
hem* et salubriter Vivendi, partim prosa par- ld.s Antobiogra])Iiv, Memoirs of the Royal 
tim metro expivssm iituic primnm ex MSS. College of Pbvsicians, Portion of his Jdtorary 
Autographisauthoris m liicemeditm etnotis ; Correspondence., and account of his manu- 
ill list rata* ])er R. S. M. 1). ex fratre Davide i scripts.’ 

Edinlmrs'li, 17()L 10. ‘Tlio '[Ueniains nt supr;i:\ife .m.l Aeo.mnt. .,f h.'s 

Liberty and Independence ot the Kingdom ^.Htinga prcHxcd to his Ili.story ef l ife ; Power’s 
and (’hiirch 111 Scotland asst'rted from An- History of the Pniversity i if Edinburg b ; (inuiPs 
eient Ri;cords,’ Edinburgh, 1703. 11. ‘An History of the University of Kdinbnrgb ; A. H. 

Answi'iMo tin; St‘eond J.(‘tter to the Lord Aljllir’s life, Pictorial ami 11 istorienl, lS9o. ) 
llisbop of Oarli.sle, wherein the Scots An- 'f. F. IT. 
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SIBBALI), \V1 l.l.TAM(/7. KmO), royalist, 
()1‘ Scol I ish I'nniily, may la‘ identical with 
W illiam Sibbald who entered Kind’s (Jol- 
l(‘j>’c, Ahcnh'cii,. in 1 d.'M, and ^radnalccl M.A. 
i)i Id.*'/.) ( /b-v/zA S]>aldin^ (dul>, 

|»p. 1(12, dl 1 ), In ('al ly Hie ho attached liini- 
self to daine.s (irahain, lifth earl and first 
inaninis <d‘ Montrose [({. v. j, (roin whom ho 
ri‘{*(*iv(^d many iavouvs. lie served undm* 
jMontro>e in tin* cause of the covonantor.s. 
On do. I line i<i 10 Sihhald was ont rusted with 
the (di.-ir^e of lh«' house of vVirlie, which 
.Mont rest' had jnst taken from .Tames Oi^i Ivy, 
second earl of Airlie : (|. v. j W’illdn a week, 
ho\ve\er. lh(* I mMI-I of Ar^j^y 11 ordori'd Sihhald 
to deli\(‘r the ])lace to him, and ras(.Hl it to 
the round. When .Montrose hecame a 
ro\ .•ili>t, Sihhald adopti'd tin* same can.se, and 
in 101 t aecom]»ani(*d Mon1ro.s(i in hi.s secret 
joiirn'.'V to Siaithmd. 'flnw hd‘t ( *arli'-le on 
l A UjU., accompanied only hy Sir Wdliam 
IJollo ([. V. , Mont ros(* heino- dlso-tUM'd as Sih- 
liald’s oroon;. lloldine the commission of 
lieut<*nant-colonel. he. accoTn]»ariied tin* mar- 
(jirrs on his hinldand cam]»ai^n. At tin* 
closi* of the war. howi*ver, when Ar;(yll 
brought Montro.^e to liay at Fyvii* C'aslle, 
Sihhald, ])erha])s despairing of the cause, 
de.serted to the (‘iicmy. On h(‘arin|:t llHs, 
Montn^se, who was on the ])oint of marchin" 
towards Ihnh'iioch, halted his troop.s ainl 
remained .si at ionary for .s(*veral days in order 
to discredit any information as to his jilans 
that Sihhald inieht furnish to his opjione.uts. 

Wdiatev<*r W(‘ro Sibhald's motives for his 
desertion, he soon returned to his old nlle- 
gianci^, and readily obtained jiardon for his 
pusillanimity. After tin* battle of rhiliji- 
hane'h (September J()4.5) lie sinielit refnet'An 
Holland. Ill JtilO he. crossed to Scotland, 
bearing let ter.s from Montrosi* to IVinee iJn- 
pert, .lanms I hitler, inarijuks (afterw’ards 
dnko) of (Iruionfle [rj. v.l, and Sir (leorgt* 
^foiiro i' q. V.] He w'as also charged to foment, 
the di.scont(*nf which tln^ Act of Clas.ses liad 
roii.sed among’’ the lowland gentry. Knt.'^fam 
after landing’ lie was arrested at M 11 .ssel burgh. 
On his examination ho refused at first to give 
information, hut, being tortured, he is said to 
have coiifes.sed to a plot to seiz(3 Mdinlmrgh 
Castle. He was beheaded, with Hay of Hal- 
g-etfy, rin 7 .June IdoOat the ]\Tercat Cros.s, 
Edinhnrg’li. 1 1 e hadcompo.sed a dy ing.speec)i, 
but did not deliver it. Aft or talking a little 
‘ to tile di.«orderlv rabble about bim,^ says 
one author, Mie march’d to the. block Avith 
sucli an iieroick gc'sture as if he had been 
to act :* gallant in a play' {Montroee lii'dir, 
])p. ]7o, Tsf ). 

( Cardiners Civil AVar, ii. 134; CJardifl%!s 
Conmiun wealth, i. 233, 260; Last »Speech of 


j Sihhald ; VVisliart’s Memoirs of Montrose*, cd. 
i 1810, p. 102; Wisliart’s J)peds of Moniro.sii, ed. 
j IMunkx'h and Sirnjvson, pp. 10, oU, 211; 'i’urners 
.Memoirs, p. 02; Acis of Scotti.^^h I'arl. vol. vi. 
pt. ii. pp. .381, 072 , 1)73; (irayinond to llricniie, 
Jlarl. .M.S. ^lool, f. olO.] K I. C. 

SIBBES, SIBBS, or SIBS, IHCH A KD, 
H.l). ( lo77 Hb'ib), ])nritaii divine, iddi'.st son 
j of Buul Sibs, wiiet'lwrig'ht, by his wife 
! .Jolian, was horn at 'J^).'^t.^)(di , Sitd’ollc, in 
I 1077. Sihhes Av^as (*diicated at tin* grammar 
.school of Ihiry St Ivlmnnd.s, and by hel]) 
i of .lolni Knewstuhs jcp v.], rector of ( Vndv- 
j ti('ld, and others, In*, \^'a.s stjnt to St. .lohn's 
, College, Camhridgi', Avliere he Avas admitted 
, in loil.A. He'was (‘li'eted seliolar of his col- 
i lege, commenced B.A. loHH, Avas admilled 
; f«‘Ilo\v ;'> A])ril IdOl, and proec(ah*d M..V. 
i ltJ<)2. Hi.s jauananimt religions lann icl ion.s 
j he ow(*d to tin* yireaclilng of Caul Baynes 
I .Hi- v.l, l»‘ctnrer ( 1(502 -()) at St. .\ndi‘<‘w\s 
I iln* Hreat, Cambridge. Jn TGOS ho was ap- 
■ pointed ta.xator, and, having takon orders, 
j vva.s made one of the c.oliege ]>rr^ae!i('rs on 
125 April 1000. Jle commenced 15.1). in 
1010, and Avas o,ppointed lecturer at Jloly 
Trinity, (i’amhi‘id;Te. In conseijiu'ncf* of Ins 
])uritanisin he Avas di'prived in Kilo of holh 
professor.ship and lectnre.^hij) by the liigh 
commission. On o K»*h. i0l7, t’lirongli the 
I intlueiice of Sir Henry y(dv(*rtoii |ip v. he 
1 AAms cliosmi ])r('acher at (Cray’s fnn, whci’c ho 
; had a rcmarkuhlij auditory. W'illiam (.loiigc, 
j H.H. [ip N .], Avho often lieard him, tidil 
! Samuel Clarke ( 1500-10S.‘5) [ip a'.j that ‘In'! 

I sonielinu's had a little stammering in the 
i time of his preaching, but tln'ii his judicious 
iicarers alwaies e.vpectod some ran) and ex- 
cellejit notion from him.’ Tn l02i>, on tln^ 
deatli of .John Hills, ]).!)., he avus eh'cti'd 
master of St. (Catharine’s Hall, (’amhridge, 
.still retaining Ills post at (dray’s Inn. ‘ dlie 
Avheel of St. KatlijS-ine,’ says Fuller, ‘ hav- 
ing stood still (not to say gone backward) 
for some Vijars, he left it replenished Avith 
scholars, heantili(*d Avith Imildiiigs, bet t(*r en- 
dowed Avith ivvenue.sd He was one of tlie 
twelve hiolfees under the short-lived scheme 
( K)2()-8d) for fostering n puritan ministry 
by buying up irnproimiations. As early as 
j(520 ho had become n correspondent of 
Jame.s Usher or Cssher [Vp v.j, Aviio by letter 
(lO Jan. 1027) made him the oiler of tliepro- 
vo.stship of Trinit y Ctdlegi*, Hublin. Sihbe.s 
declined the prospect. The overture Avas re- 
newed (10 .March) by Archbishop Abbot, but 
nothing came of it, though th(‘ro Is ground 
Ibr Hrosart’s iriferenco that Sibbes visited 
Dublin. In 1627 he proceeded D.l). Ho 
j joined in the petition (2 March 162vS) pro- 
! tuoted by John Davenport [q. v.] on behalf 
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v)l‘ dii^trrssfjfl protest nuts in t)ie]ml!iliiin1(', 
niul ituMirivd (In* re[»rininnd of tlio liigli 
eoiniTiission. Tlml lu* was not anxious to 
jjrovolio a eoniliet witli tln^ juitlioritias is 
shown by Jiis proniotinj^, on t he p^round (hat 
‘ Landx'lh House would IjO obey’d/ tin* elec- 
tion to a fellowship at. St.. ( ■atharin«‘’s Hall of 
John I’dlis (KiOd -l(>dl ) f(|. v. |, wlioiu 
(lahiiiiy calls a M)i'llrinti’ev ’ to Land jseo 
.Knowles, John, IdOOr - ldS.V]. On 1 Nov. 
Kidd he was present<vl by tin* crown to the 
])er]ietual curacy of Holy Trinity, Onni- 
hrid^v, on the resinnal ion of d'homas Good- 
win, H.H. [({.V.], whom he is said to Iiavc* 
XV caned from Arminianism. 

Sibb(;s died unmarried at«Gray's Inn on 
r» July Jddd. His name he. writ(‘s in all ; 
three forms S(M, at tin* liead of this article. 
His ])ortrail has bi*on four times en^-raved j 
<ci‘. Kiio.Mi.Ey). An e.vcellent en^ravinfj: in j 
OlarKe’s * laves’ shows a st rone;’ and pleasant i 
count ejuuice, xvith Jarj^-tj aquiliir* no.se, moa- ' 
stache, and ptaiked beard; lie xv'ca rs a rulf! 
ami a doubh* sknll-ca]). His meniovy was i 
('herished by many xvho were not puritans; | 
Francis (Kiarlos ha.s V(n*S(*s on his works ; | 
Izaak Walton wrot(^ this couph't in his c.ipy • 
of ‘ The Keturning Jhu'kslider 

Of lliis blest man let thisjii.st praisx? be given, 

Heaven xvas in him liefore ho was in lu'av'en. 

He, piiblislu’d: 1, ^ The Saint’s Cordials,’ 
l()id), fob l(5d7, fob; this contains ten ser- 
mons hy Sil)l)(‘.s, wit h fifteen others; a volume 
with same title, KioS, folio, contains eigh- 
teen sermons, all by Sibbes; it has been 
jibridgi'd by Nb Hat son as * The Saint’s Assu- 
rance,’ 18U9, Iihiio, and ^ The Saint’s Ark’ 
[iSlOj, Svo. 2. * Tlio llruised Iveede and 
SmoakingFlax,’ KidO, li^mo (it is often said 
that to this book Kichard Jlaxter oxvnid his 
V(digious impressions; it conlirnied impres- 
sions alreaily made b>*^ a xvork of Kobert 
]hirs(ms [q. v.j, the Jesuit, as revised by Fd- 
mund Bunny f (j. v.] : Job ( trton’s copy * cost 
me and 1 would not take d/. for it ; it 
is my constant companion d. * The Saint ’s 
Sahdie in Evill Times,’ lGdd-4, 1 :?mo. 4, ‘ The 
Cdiurchos Visitation,’ 10d4, 8vo. 5. ‘The 
Soules Conflict . . . and Metory over it 
s(ille,’ Kldo, 8vo. Posthumous were: (>. ‘ Two 
Sermons upon the First Words of Christ’s 
Last Sermon,’ 1086*, 4to (these xveroSibbes’s 
last sermons, preached 21 and 28 Juno 1085 
at Gray’s Inn). 7. ‘The Spiritiiall-iNIan’s 
Ai me,’ 1087, 1 2mo. 8. ‘ A Fonntaine Scaled,’ 
1087, 12mo (ed. T. Goodwin and P. Nye). 

9. ‘Light from Heaven; Discovering the 
b’onntaine Opened,’ 1088, 4to (ed. by John 
Sedgwick ; also, same date, with title ‘The 
Fonntaine Opened, or the Mysterie of God- 


limwe 10. ‘A Glauce of IK'aviui,’ lOdtS 
l2mo (i-d. by I..azarus Seaman |(j. x’. (). 
11. * \'ea and Auu‘n,’ 1088, l2mo (ed. T. 
Gof)i!\viu and I*. Nyc). 12. ‘ 'flu' ( 'lirisl 
Kortion,’ 108S, j 2mo(^.'^ame»;di(()j’s ). !.*).• Ihn- 
, iiianin*!, Go<l xvitb ns,’ 1088, Ito. II. ‘ I)i- 
1 vim* jMedilat ions and Holy (k)n1mu])l:i lions,’ 

1 I08v8, 8v<». 15. ‘ The Sj)iritnal Jnbilei*,’ l(>8s, 
•Ito. 10. ‘ I’lu* Bride’s Longing for Inn- Bridr- 
Gronmt‘s Seeond (kiming,’ 102)8, 12nm ( fuJU'- 
ral sermon for Sir ’riioinas Cr(*w (fj. v.’). 

17. ‘ Bcaim.'S of Divine JJgbt,’ J(l2,S-d), Ito 
(txvcnly-oiw .‘^^M'moiis, ed. John Se«lgwiek). 

18. ‘ litAvels ( )]K'ned ; ora Discovery of ilio 
neen^ ami dtan-r* Fine . . . betwf‘en (.-lirist 
andtbo Cburcli,* 1089, 4to (modern erlitions 
drop (be fir.-^t. title). 19. ‘A Breathing afler 
God,’ lOdth iLhuo. 20. ‘ (Jlirists Fxallalion,’ 
102>9, 12nio. 21. ‘ Tlir* Ih'tiirning Backslider,’ 
1089, Ho. 22. ‘ \'iolencc \ ictorions,’ KflO, 
Svn. 28. ‘The Hidden Jdfe,’ 1089, Mo. 

2 j. ‘ The (21 iri. 'it inn’s Fnd,’ 1 089, It o. 25. ‘ 'I'lie 

Kxc(‘llencie of tin* ( losptd abov'e the Law,’ 
1(>89, ]2mo. 2(k ‘.An Fx])o.sitinn of tlui 

Tidrd (’ba}>ter. . . tf) the Pliilipjiian.s,’ 1089, 
Ito. 27. ‘ Lvungelicall Sacriticc's,’ loio, -tto 
(iiimdt'cn sennous, (‘d. John Sedgwick). 
28. ‘ .V ( 'onsolatory Letter to an Atllicte<l 

, Con.^cimiee,’ 10 1 1 , Ito (portrait). 2‘.). ‘ Th(3 
Glorious F'enst of the Gos])e.l,’ 1050, Moled. 
Arthur Jackson). 80. ‘A Learned (.Commen- 
tary . . . upon the First Chapter of the 
Second . . . C(U’inthians,’ 1055, fob (sermons 
at Gray's Inn, ed. Thomas Maiiton). 81. ‘ A 
I heaven ly (.lonfoivm'.e b(‘t-wemi Christ and 
Mary,’ 1 050, -Mo. 82. ‘ A Miracb' of Miracles,’ 
1050, 4 to. 88. ‘ Antidotum contra Naiifra- 
giuni Fidci,’ 1057, l2mo (university vSt‘rmnu 
at Canibridg(\ 9 (Jet. 1027). 

1T<} contributed x’erses to ‘ b]pi(’cdia in 
Gbitiim Gub Wliitakeri,’ 1010, and to ‘Ducis 
J'J)oraceiJsis Fasci.T,’ 1088. lf(i prel’ac«'d 
xvork.s by J. Jbill, P. Baynes, lb Ca]ad, F. 
(kilverxxudl, and H. Scudder ; edited 'f. Ga- 
takcr’.s ‘ Cliristian Constancy,’ 1024; and, 
xvith Joliii Davenport, edited many of the 
works of John Preston [q. v.] His own 
‘ Worlvs ’ xvore collected, Ahcrdeim, 1809, 
8x*o, and 1812, 8vo, 8 vols. (with mmnoir); 
and by A. B. Grosart, LL.D., Edinburgh, 
1802-8, 8vo, 0 vols. (xvith memoir). Several 
of his .separate pieces liaxe frivjuenlly been 
reprinted ; a selection is in Wesley’s ‘ ( Jivis- 
tian Library.’ 

[Fuller’s Worthies, 1002, pp. 69 seq. (Snflblk) ; 
ClHrke’s Lives of Thirty-tAVO Knglish Divines, 
1077, pp. lOH, 113 seq. ;‘Life by /Mchury CaMin 
of Thurston, editod by iMayor, fntm Bakers 
inanu'scriju. for Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 

1 Doe. 1850; Brook’s Lwes of the Puri tans, 
1813, ii. 410 sq.; Memoir by Grosart, 1862; 
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18(15', i. :j!)Lb bbl.ii. 02.3; jbtxt* rum^^ j (IJnt. M ns., St. John’s Coll., 

i. stNj. ; (..iJaiiiys Afc.»(ui(, 171o, p]». Obo • \'(:.) 9. Two hmvt's only ot' in 
W.i.; (ir,u)f;, i's ]!,(i-rai.l.i. ul lli-t. „f Kiml.ui.l, ! o.lil ion of William J-ily’a ‘‘ J)c oi-i 
l-r», n. 170 ; Jl.oliivs 0,,al..pa;.lia JJ.I.Iio-| ,,onslnicli,)mV disc.ovci 


Ili^r. of Si. Jolin’s (?()]lc^e (Mayor), | kiolion. S. l^npiriiis Gominus’ Mtornnil lieiia,^ 

' . (.\‘iitihi'i(.lf)v, 

an unknown 
ort 0 oral ionis 

])artiuin c.onst niCiono,’ discoviu'cil in the 
lil>rary of Wo.'^lminstoT Abbov. I’aosiniile 
reproductions have been publislied of Nos. 
1, 2, t), and H. 

[Bibliographical Tnt rudniM ion by Iloiiry Brad- 
shaw jirefixcd to the hicsimilo cdilioii of Bul- 
lock’.s Or.'ilio, 18S6 ; Ames’s Typo^r, Anliq., <jd. 
ITeibert, 1 785-00, ii. 1 J 1 0-1 8 ; Bihlioi:r.i]iliit a, 
1805-7. ii. 28 (art,. " ICiiglish Ih-ovitieial I’lvsses,' 
by \V\ II. Allnutt).] U. K U. 

SIBLEY, CECBGE (ISl> 4 1S9| ), civil^ 
tin' Gale of Humility ainl tlie j enn'ineer, born*v)n 12 Au^‘. IS2I, was sou of 
williin the jirecinets of ({f)n- j Bobert Sibby, one of the lirst menibors r)f the 


fjiMpliica, 1 So 1, p. 2780 ] A. (J. 

siber(.:jh, jcirx (.//. ir)2i-ir>L>i>), the 

first, ju’iutcr at Canibrid»e, ba.s sonnOiine.s 
been idrulilied with .johann Sylieror Sihert, 
who ])rintt‘d at lyoiis I)etwe(‘n l4S2and I IDS; 
but il is more jirohahle that be cauie to Ent;'- 
]and from Coloti'iie. He set u]) llie tir.st 
juautiufr-pn'ss at Cambridge iu 152l,iuwbi(*b \ 
year au<l iu 1 ">22 be printed there nine or . 
more hooks. 'I'lie lionse in which lie liv(‘d I 
was between tin 
( late, of \'n*t lu 


e and C.iius (Adleg(‘, and it bore the sign 1 Instil ution of Civil Engineers. From ISBl to 
of tin? 'Anna Begia.’ Sibercb styled bini- i ISdS he veci'ivt'd bis education at Fni\ersitv 
self ‘primus utriusipu' lingua* iu Anglia im- ! College .school, London. Aft(‘r s(*rviug an 
])re»or,’ and it was on the title-page of bis I apprenlicesbi]> with his father in London, 
‘ Augustinus’ that Creek tyjie was lirst nst‘d j In'obtained ■»'m])lovmcnt in 1815 as assistant 
in Lugland. He was probably the booksidler | i^ngineer on the liristol and Exetiu- railway 
named as an old friend by Era.smns in a let- | under Isnmbard Kingdom Brunei [tp v. and 
ter writ ten from Basle onChristmas day 1525 i aft(*r\vard.s under Charles Hutton Cn*gorv. 
to Bobert Ablrich of Cambridge*, afterwards i In 1851, ibrough .Iannis Me'adows Beiulel 
liishop of Carlisle: SSaluta milii netero.s'[q.v.],liereceivedtbeap]»()intmentofassls- 
.'-odalc's . . . (lerardum, XicobLuni,el loanm'm | tant engij)ei‘r on the J<]ast India railway, 
Sibiirgiim bibliopobis.’ The art of printing I and Avas ])lac(‘d in charge of llie ( 'bamb*!*- 
wa.s not again exercised at (^aml)ridge until i nagore district. His promotion was ra])id. 
4'lionias 'riiomas was appointed university j In August lt<5o be was ])laet‘d in charge of 
jirinter in 1585. | the Beerbliooin district as resident migiueiu’, 

I'he hooks km^wn to have Imm*!! ])rin(ed by i and in this ])ositioTi dt'signed tin* (wo large.sl, 
♦Sibercb an*, in oi\b*r of datiq as follows : i briedi arch-bridges in India, (bo.se over llie 
1. The Oratio’ addressed to (hirdinnl i Adjai and .More, In I)t*(*(*mb»u’ of tin* same 
N\h>ls<.‘y at Cambridge by l)r. Henry Bullock, | year lu* was made a di.strlct engini*(‘r. Aliout, 
1521. JAiur co])ies of this, the first book 1 18«57 be was ajipointed tleputy chief ciigiiu'ei’ 
printed nt (^imbridge, an5 knoAvn, viz. at lh(5 | arKb*r Turnhiill, and in 185D chief engineer 
British ^Inseum, Ib'flleinn JJbrarv, Lambeth j of the Xorth-West Brovinc»‘S division. On 
-Balace, and Archbishop Marsh’s Library, I the death of Samiuil Bower lu* la'came, in 
Dublin. 2. St. Angustine’.s C‘^eruio de ! April 18(38, chief engineer of the whole lim*. 
ini.'ieria ac bi’«'\ itate biijiis mortalis vitre,^ j and a member of the hoaiMl of ageucy. Ibir- 
1521, of Avhicb tluMinly extant co])y is in the j ing bi,s service in ibc North-West Sibby 
Bodleian Library. B. Lucian’s ‘Opusculum I completed the Allabubad.lninnaliridge, then 
TTf/n diyjroi'iuu’/ 15:^1, edited by Dr. Bullock, 1 the largest railway bridge in the world, eon- 
Avitli the addition of bis above-mentioned ' .structed the Delhi Jumna bridgi*, and de- 
oration to Wol.s(*y. Two cojiies are in the j signed all thcAVorks at Delhi coniu'Cted Avith 
British NJnseuiu, and a third is at St. Johns j the raihvay. 

lu 1869 he Avas involved in a controversv 


College, Cambridge. 4. Archbishop Babb 
win’s * Serin o de altaris Sacramento,^ 1521 
(Bodleian, Cambridge Ilniv. Libr. iKc.) 
5. birusiiius’ ^ De conscribeiidis epistoli.s,^ 
1521 (Brit. Mu.s., St. John’s Coll., Cani- 


with the Indian governnienl, wbicli bad 
issued a notification ira])lying tliat the civil 
engineers receiv’ed coinmi.ssions from fitluu'.s 
than their employers. Tlu^ a(*cnsatif)n doi‘S 


bridge, &c.) (>. Galen’s ‘ De temperament i.s,’ | not appear to have been ju.srifiabb*, and 
Iranslated by Thorna.s JJnncre, 1521 (Brit. Sibley, Avitb the other engiMe(?r.s, addressed 
Mus., Bodhu'an, »S:c.) 7. Bi.sliop Fisber’.s a strong remonstrance to the government. 

‘Cuntio,’ delivered on the <lay of the public In January 1875 Sibley left India on fur- 
bnrning of lint Avritings of Afartin Jnither, , lough, and shortly after retired, fn con- 
tr.in.^lated into Latin by Bicbard i*aee, J521 sifleration of Ids services he was made a 
i 1522 . Twr) copie.s are in the Bodleian i companion of the order of the Indian bim- 
Library, and another is in the Altborp coD j pire. He re.sided iu England in a liouse 
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■Nvliich h(‘ ])ui1t on the summit of Wliileliill, 
near (.’a(i;rliam in Surrey, devoting his time 
to lil(*rarv and soientilic pursuits. He ilii^d 
of hear! dist'use on iJoOet. iSUl,h‘aving a 
eoiKsideraide legacy for Hie purpose of found- 
ing engineering sciiolarsliips and encouraging 
native students at tlie university of Cal- 
cutta. Like his father, Sildey Avaa a mem- 
her of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

A liroilnn-, Seitimus Siin.EY ( 1 S:j 1 - 1 S‘doh 
])liy.sieian, was for nmiiy years n'sidt'ut sur- 
geon of Middles(‘X College Hospital, ami 
was the fir.>t general pract.it ioner elected to 
t lie eoimeil of the Loyal ( kdlege of »Surgeons. 
He piihlislied ‘ Hi>t()ry aiul l)escri}»tion of 
the Cliolera. lOpidemic in J^udon in 1854,’ : 
ht'.^idi's several ])a])ers in tlicH Medic.o-(diirur- ' 
gical 'rraiisactions ’ ( firitish Medical Journal^ 
'2~i .Mareli i 

I Minutes of Prooootlings of tlio la.^titution of , 
Civil Liigiiuaa’s, IS'Jl-li, pt. ii. ; Tiino*^, 28 Oct. i 

1801.1 h fh j 

STHLY, I'iHENEZEU {d. 1800), a.slro- ‘ 
loger, was tlu‘, son of a mechanic and ' 
hrotlu'r of iSIanoali Sihly [(f. v. ] He early' 
d(‘\oted liimself to iiiediciin* and moro ospe- | 
cially to astrology. He sUidie<l surgery in • 
I..(mdon, and ou 20 April 1702 graduated 1 
M.I). from King’s C\)ll<‘gt*, Ahmxh'on. fn . 
1700 he was residing in Ipswicdi, and dis- ' 
t ingiiisli('d liimself at the genm-al election 
by his evert ion.s ou ladialf of Sir dolin 1 ladley 
l)*()yly, the wliig imunber. Sibly died iu 
London about the lu'ginning of 1^00. 

He was the author of: 1. ‘ Cranoscopia, 
or thi‘ Pure Jjangunge of the Stars,’ London, 

8 VO. 2. ‘ A New and Complete Illustration 
of the Celestial Science of Astrology,’ l..on- 
don, 1787, 4to; 12th ed. 1817. Thi.s work 
contains a collection of nat i\ ities with short 
memoirs of, among otliers, siweral of hispre- 
dere.*^.sors in the science^’ astrology. 3. ‘ Key 
to Physic and the Occult Science of Astro- 
logy,’ l^ondon, Ito. ii. d. 4. ‘The Medical 
.Mirror, or a Treatisi^ on tin* impn^gnation 
of the Human Eemale,’ London, 17JH>, 8vo. 
He* also edited Culpep]ier’s ‘ JOnglisli Phy- 
sician and Com])lete llerbttl,’ London, 1805, 
4to. A manuscript of his, in the. possession 
of Mr. Era.ser Lae, contains the horo.sco]}es 
of Pill, Fo.y, and Sheridan (Al/ie?iecto?t, \ 
4. Inly 1800). | 

( iiow’ndes's llil^liograpluT's MammI, ed. Bohn ; ' 
King's Coll(‘ge. Olticers and (Jraduatrs, ed. An- ! 
d. r.somp. j;V8; Brit. JMus. .Addil. MS. li)166 j 
f. ;’)‘JG.] K. 1. G. ; 

SIBLY, MATsf)AII (1757-1840), Swe- i 
denborgian, brother of Ehenez«*r Sibly [q. v.J, • 
was horn at Bristol on 20 Aug. 1757. At a ; 
very early age he showed exc{*i)lianal ability i 


' and power of application, (dn the <leath of 
his mother, wlii'ii lie was r'hnen, his father 
Aook him from school, and In* thenceforth 
; pursued his studies unaidi'd. lM‘foreh (3 was 
; twiuil V in* was able to teach Ihdni'W, (5n*eli, 

I Jaitin, atnl Syriac, as wcdl as .sliorl ha,nd, and 
: puhlislnul * A Critical l^ssay ' eii the Hel.rew 
I text of .Ter. xvxiii. 10. On 7 ^May 1780 he 
1 inurrh'd an orphan named Sarah, twti yt^irs 
j older than him.sidf, and opeinal a hooksliop. 

! Tin* hu.sims.s was chielly Jiianaged In liis 
wife, while Sihly himself s(*t. up a selnwd, 

; studied Ixxiks on alehemy and astronomy, 
and for a. time was employed as a shorthand 
reporter in the law comas. In 1787 In*, em- 
braced (he I (‘nets of the S w<*denhorgians, 
and soon hecann; known among tln*ni as a 
jireachcr. He aceejiled llie charge of a c m- 
gregation in 1790, and, after several migr.i- 
tions, a permam'Dt. ])liie.e of worship was 
built forliim in hViars Street, ni‘ar JnidgaO^ 
Hill, in 1 805. In 1797 he. ohlaiinal a, sil na- 
tion in the Bank of England, v\hich gaM> 
him increased leisure for his ministerial 
duties. In 1815 In^ )>eeame principal of the 
chancery oHiee at. the Bank, and r(‘maim*d in 
that ])()sition until within a few months of 
his (haith. He died on 10 Dec. 1810, and 
was buried in Buuhill I'lidds. ])V his wilt* 
Sarah, who died in LS29, ho liad eh'vt'U 
children, )>ut only two daught(‘rs survived 
him. 

, Sibly, who had a largt^ share in pn*])aring 
. the liturgy of till* New church, was the author 
i of: J. ‘Twt'lvt* St'rmons,' Ltindon, 1790, 8vo. 

I 2. ^ ITyuins and Spirit ual Song.s,’ 1802, l2mo. 
i 3. ‘A Defence of tin* Xew (’liurch,’ London, 

! 1815, 12mo. 3. ‘A Snp])Iem(‘nL to Placidns 

I de Titis,’ London, 1790, 4to. He translat(*d : 
j 1. Placidns dt* I'llis’s ‘ A.stronomv and Jvh*- 
! mentary Philosophy,’ 1789, 8vo. 2. Placidu.s 
de Titis’s ‘Collection of Tliirly Ihmiarkahle 
Nativitie.s,’ 1789, Hvo. Ho also rt‘v i.st'd 
Wluillcy’s translation of Ptolmnv’s* (^.uudri- 
partitus,’ London, 178(), 4 to. 

I Inteiiovt ual Keposltory and Xew .Torusaloni 
Magazine, IStl, pp. 10, 140, 288; NoU*s and 
Querie.s, 3rd ser. vii. 200 ; Biogr. Jhet. of Living 
Aiitlior.s 1810, p. 310. 1 K. 1. C. 

STJ30RNE or SIBORN, WH.LfAM 
(1797- J 849), historian of the Waterloo cam- 
paign, was the son of ( Vptain B(*njamiii 
Sihorn of the 9tli or Norfolk rcgimi'nt of 
foot, wlio was wounded at the ballh^ of 
Nivelle in tlie P(*ninsular war, and died while 
serving with hi.s regiment at St. \'inct'nt 
in the West Tndie.s on 14 July 1819. Wil- 
liam Siborno was born on 15 Oct. 1797, 
wa-s ]>artly educat(*d at the Ihyvnl Military 
College, Sandhurst, and rec(*ived a com- 
mission as ensign in the 9th foot on 9 Sept. 
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J8lil Ho joined th(3 second battalion at 
Cantorbury, accompanied it to Cliathaiu in 
February 1815, and to Sheerness in the 
summer. In Aiif^usb lie was one of tliose 
drafted to join the army of the Duke of 
Wellington. On 17 Aug. they landed at 
Ostend, and marchod to Paris, where they 
arrived on 5 Sept, and encamped near St. 
Denis. Siborne was promoted to be lieu- 
tenant in his regiment on 8 Nov. 1815, and 
about that date he accompanied it to Bou- 
logne as part of the British army of occu- 
pation of France. In February 1817 the 
regiment was reduced to one battalion, and 
Siborne found himself placed on liall-pay. 
He was brought back to full pay as a lieu- 
tenant in the 47th or Lancashire regiment 
on 1 1 Nov. 18:24. 

In March 1826 Siborn(3 was appointed 
as.^istaut military secretary to liitaiteiiant- 
generul Sir ( leorgti M urray (1772 -1846) [(p v.], 
commanding the forces in Ireland, and held 
the same appointment with Murray’s succes- 
sors, Sir .lohn Byng, Sir Hussey, and Sir 
Edward Blakeney — until 1843. lie was pro- 
moted to be captain unattached on 31 Jan. 
1840, and on the same date was placed upon 
half-pay, although he continued to hold the 
stair appointment of military secretary in 
Dublin. 

In 1822 Siborne published * Tnsitructions 
for Civil and Military Surveyors in Topo- 
graphical Plan-drawing, founded mmu the 
system of John George Lohnian,’ London, 

; 4to; and in 1827 ^A IVacticnl Treatise on 
Topographical Surveying and Drawing*, con- 
taining a simple and easy Mode of Surveying 
‘ the Detail of any portion of Country, to which 
are added Instructions in Topographical 
Modelling,^ London, 8vo. Tlie book w'as 
dedicated to his chief. Sir George ]\finTay. 

In 1830 Siborne was commissioned by the 
commander-in-chief to under take the con- 
struction of a model of the field of Waterloo, 
ile accordingly lived for eight inonllis at the 
farm of La Ilaye Sainte on the field of battle, 
and made an accurate survey of the whole 
ground, upon which lie based the construc- 
tion of the model. The execution of this 
work occupied some years, as Siborne de- 
vote<l to it only such leisure time as his pro- 
fessional duties permitted. Siborne con- 
sulted surviving ofiicers who had taken part 
in the campaign. In 1833 the progress of 
the work was interrupted by the refusal of 
the new ministry to allot funds for it, 
’Siborf<3 was thus thrown upon his own 
resources. continued the %vork until its 
completion at a cost of nearly 

' 3,000/. The model was publicly exhibited 
in London and Vi Qther places, but the ] 


receipts barely covered the expenses of exhi- 
bition, and Siborne never recovered the cost 
of its construction. It is now the property 
of the Boyal United Service Institution. 
Siborne also constructed a smaller model on 
a larger scale of a portion of the field, of 
battle. A' ‘ Guido to Captain Siborne’s New 
Waterloo Model ’ was published, London, 
n. d. 

Having amassed a very large amount of 
information from surviving officers on the 
subject, not only of the battle but of the 
whole campaign, Siborne in 1844 published 
his ‘History of the War in France and 
Belgium in 1815, containing Miiuito Details 
of the Battles o^Quatre-Bras, Ligny, Wavre, 
and Waterloo,’ in two octavo voliimos, with 
folio atlas, London. The work reached a 
fourtli edition in 1804 (Arber’s * W.ar Li- 
brary ’), and is still a text-book on tlie subject. 

Gn 6 Nov. 1844 iSiborne ,was a])poiuted 
secretary and adjutant of the 1 loyal Military 
Asylum at Chelsea, and died there wliile 
holding the appointment on 0 Jaii. 1840. 
Ho was buried at Bromptoii (a^metery. 

Siborne married, in lfe4, Helen, daugbttu* 
•of Colonel Aitken of Todball, near Cu])ar, 
Fifesbire, by wlmm helmdtwosonsand two 
daughters. The second son, Major-general 
Heibert Taylor Siborne, born 18 Oct. 1826, 
edited in 1891, with explanatory notes, 

‘ Waterloo Letters : a Selection from Original 
and hitherto Unpublished Letters bearing 
on the Operations of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th June 1815, by Olficers who servcal in 
the Campaign.^ It is a selection from tlie 
letters which his father received concerning 
the battle and campaign of AVaterloo. The 
whole of the letters are now the property of 
the Britisli Museum. 

A miniature portrait of Siborne dressed 
in uniform, painted by Samuel Lover, 
IMI.A., and takeu%bout 1833, is in the 
possession of his daughter Clara, Mrs. Earl. 

[War Offico Records ; Royal Hospital, Dublin, 
Records; private sources; works quoted in text.] 

11 . H. y. 

SIBSON, FRANCIS, M.D. (1814-1870), 
physician, third son of Francis and Jane 
Sibson, was born 21 May 1814, in the parish 
of Cross Cononby, Cumberland, Thomas 
Sibson [q. v.] was his younger brother. His 
parentsVnoved to Edinburgh in 1819, and he 
was baptised there on the same day with his 
four brothers in 1819. After school education 
he was in 1828 apprenticed to John Jjizars 
[q. V.], surgeon, and on 21 Dec. 1831 ho 
received his diploma from the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Edinburgh. He served in 
the wards formed for the treatment of cholera 
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patients in 18^3 at Leith, New- 

haven, and Kdinbnr^h. Fie then settled in 
general practice at Cocltermouth, but so(m 
lol't and continued his studies at (I iiy’s Hos- 
pital, where he became a friend and pupil of 
Thomas Hodgkin [q. v.] In 1835 ho was 
appointed resident .>argeoii and apothecary 
to the Nottingham General Hospital, and 
held the otfice for thirteen years* In 1840 
he came to know of (/harles Waterton, who 
liecamo a lifelong friend (cf. Water roN, 
Autohio(jv(i]>lnj), In the same year he 
published his First nu'dieal work in tho 
^ Medical Gazette,' a ])aper on ^ A Flexible 
Stethoscope.’ In 1811 he published a paper 
on the suhjeet witli wliieh ^is name is now 
eliielly u'^sociated, ‘ On Glianges induced in 
the Situation and Structure of tho Internal 
Organ«! under varying Circumstances of 
Health and Disease.’ It attracted much at- 
leiilion and added to his increasing reputa- 
tion. In 1810 he published in the * IMiilo- 
s()])liical Tran '^act ions ' a paper on the 
‘ Mechanism of Ih^sjiiratioii,’ in 1817 ohser- 
v.itjons on the ‘Fever of Nottiiigliam,’ in 
1818 not‘‘s on ether, chloroform, and nar- 
cotic poisons, and afterwards a second ])aper 
‘On the Hlowdiole of th« Porpoise.’ He 
joined the Provincial IMedical and Surgi- 
cal Association in 1843, continued to b{‘ an 
active member when it became the Hritish 
Medical Association, and dolivn*rod before 
it at Newcastle- on -Tyne an address on 
tho tr(‘atment of rheumatism and g*out. Ho 
tr(*ated rheumatic fever by absolute rest in 
l)t*d, without administering any drug, and 
applied a similar method to gout with the 
addition of proscriptions of iodide of potas- 
sium and iron, and, in the acute stage, of 
colcliicum. 

Sibson left XoUingliam in 1848, graduated 
31.15. and M.l). in the university of London 
in that year, obtainingmonours at both exa- 
minations. In 1819 he became a member 
of tho College of Physicians, and was elected 
a fellow in 1853, He was elected F.H.S, in 
1849. He took a house in J5rook Street, 
Grosvenor Square, began practice as a phy.si- 
cian, and there gave in tho winter of 1849-r)0a 
course of demonstrations of visceral anatomy 
which was well attended, lie wasapiiointed 
physician to St. Clary’s Hospital when that 
in.stitution was opened in I851,and wlienit.s 
medical school wasfm’raed he became one of 
the lecturers on the principles and practice 
of medicine. In 1854 he delivered tho Gul- 
stonian lectures at the College of Physicians, 
and afterwards tho Orooniaii and Lumleian 
lectures. He was one of the curators of its 
museum, and in 1874 was elected a cemsor. 
In 18G5 he was elected a member of the 


senate of the university of London. He 
attended its meetings regularly, and opposed 
the admission of women to its degrcM'S, Bo- 
tvveen 18€>5 and 1889 he puldished in 
sections his folio ‘ 3Icdical Anatomv, or 
Illustrations of tho relative Position and 
Movenieiils of tho Internal Organs,’ illus- 
trated by coloured plates, a laborious and 
useful work of reference. He enjoyed u oon- 
sidernble practice as a physician until his 
sudden dcatli at Genova on 7 i8e])t. l87G, 
while oil his holiday. He was buried in 
Acton churchvard. 

He married, in 1858, Sarah Mary, daughter 
of Peter Aime Ouvry, but bad no olfspving. 
Sibson was a man of continuous industry, 
and his nuni(*roiis papers contain elaborate 
scries of observations. All those of per- 
manent import aiici*, including several con- 
trllmled to the ‘ Systc'm of Medicine ’ of Sir 
.lolm Uussell IJevnolds [ q. v.], were reprinted 
in 1881 in four volumes, as the ‘Collect«*d 
Works of Francis 8il)Soii,’ edited by Hr. Wil- 
liam ^liiler Ord. He was fond of works of 
art, especially admired Flaxman, and had a 
fine collect ion of old Wedgwood ware. In 
Ills holidays ho enjoyed mountain-climbing, 
and was a member of tho Alpine Club. 

[Memoir by Dr. W. 31. Ord, prefixed to Col- 
lected Works, 1381 ; pcu’eun.d ktiovvlcdge.] 

N. 31. 

SIBSOH, TI103IAS (1817 1844), artist, 
son of Francis and Jane Sibson, and younger 
brother of Francis Sibson, 31. D. [q. v.], was 
born in the ])arish of Cross Caiiouby, Ciiiii- 
berland, in 3Iarch 1817, and commenced life 
in the counting-house of an uncle at 31 an- 
chester. But, resolving to devote himself to 
art, he came to London in 1838, and in that 
year publ^hed a jiair of etchings, entitled 
‘The Anatomy of Happiness;’ these were 
followed by a series of plates of scenes in 
Charles Dickens’s works, the dramatic power 
and Juanour of which were as remarkable ns 
their artistic skill, and he subsequently de- 
signed many of the illustralious to Huniuel 
Carter IJall’s ‘ Book of Ballads,’ the Abbots- 
ford edition of the Waverley novels, and 
other fine publications. Being eager to 
qualify himself for more serious work by 
studying in the best school of historical 
painting, Sibson went to 31iinich in Se])- 
tember 184:^ and placed himself under Kaul- 
bach, who formed a very high opinion of liis 
talents; but he was constitutionally con- 
sumptive, and was compelled by ittilh^ 
health to return home early in 
autumn he sailed for the 3IeditemJ|5u^ iu.. 
tending to winter in the soiith|j(K^ diod at 
Malta on L'8 Nov. 1844. Ajy| Bfum containing 
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1 he whole' of the .sketches and studies made law question (e.?. Hanmrd, Ixxxiil. 
by Sdhson l)efore liis visit to Munich, which IIo opposed in all their stages the Catholic 
pn.'-^ed at his death into thoposs('ssion of his Kmancipation J3ill and the Kefjrin Jiill, and 
trieiid, William Jlell Scott [(p v.], was pur- was one of the la.st opponents of free trade, 
cluivsed at t lie sah3 of the latter’s collections The ‘Chandos’ clause of the Iteforrn JlilJ, 
in isyo by Mr W. J. Tnnton, and by him which gave the vote to 50/. occupiers in 
presented "to the llritish 31iiscum. countio.s, really originated with him, and his 

[AH Unicn, 1S4.3. p. 37 ; Autol.iography of annoyance was gn-at when it was actually 
W. B. Scott, 189i J F. M. O’B. moved by Lord Cliandcs instead ot by him- 

self. The provision (§ 50) in the act to make 
SIBTHORP, CHARLES DE LAET betterprovision for the residence of theclergy 
WAL1)0{17S.5 1 855), colonel of militia and (1 and 2 Viet. c. 100), wliich enabled widows 
politician, second .son of Colonel ITunijihry of deceased incumbents to retain possession 
Waldo Sibtliorpt 1744-1815 ), of an old family of the parsonage-house for tw'O months after 
long connected with Inncoln, by Susannah, the incumbent^ death, also wa.s strongly sup- 
daughter of Richard Ellison of Thorne in j ported by liim. »'IIe oppo.sed the mini.sterinl 
Yorkshire, and .'^udbrooke Holme in Lincoln- , proposal for a grant of 60,000/. per annum to 
shire, wa.sborn on 14 Feb. 1783. T)r. Hum- • Ihince Albert on 27 Jan. 1840, largely from 
phry »Sibtliorp (1713-1707) was his grand- ' dislike of foreign influences, and it was his 
fatlier [see under Siuthorp, John], and ' amendment for its reduction to 30,000/. 
Ricliard Waldo »8ibthorp [q. v.] was his which, with the snpp(>rt of Peel, was 
brotlier. I eventually cftiried. He denounced the ex- 

Charle.^ (‘iitered the army at an early age, 1 liibition of 1851 for the same reason, and wa.s 


w'as a ca}»tain, finst in the Scots Cire 3 S, and I 
tin ‘11 in the 4th dragoon guards, and .served 
with the latter regiment in the Ponin.siilar 
war. On the death of his elde-st brother, I 
Coning5>l)v, in 1822, he succeeded to the | 
family e)stat(‘s, and was elected, in 182(5, | 
member of parliament for Lincoln, a borough j 
wliicii bad been represented before him sue- | 
cessively by his brother, his father, his great- | 
uncle, and the lat ter’s father. lie wa.s colonel i 
of the South Lincoln militia, as Ids father and | 
great-uncle had been before him, and was a | 
depnty-lieutenant and a magistrate for the 
county. Except for a brief interval in 1833 
and 1834, when Sir Edward Bulwer ousted 
him hy a small majority. Colonel Sibthorp 
continued until his death to be re-eh'Cted for 
Lincoln, on personal rather than on political 
grounds, and often wdthout opposition. 

In parliament he belonged to the ultra- 
tory and ultra-protest ant party, and was the 
embodiment of old-fashioned prejudice. 
Partly by his uncompromising opinions, 
partly by his blunt expressions, ancf partly 
by an eccentricity that did less than justice 
to his real abilities, ho made himself for 
many years rather a notorious than a re- 
spected flgure in political life. His appear- 
ance was extraordinary and was frequently 
caricatured, and his dre.ss attracted attention. 
His delivery was rambling and uncouth 
(Fitzpatrick, Correspondence of O'Connell^ 
ii. 180). His 8})eeches were frequently wdtty 
i^aiid polished, though ho had received little 
Jt-'^ar education, but they were too often 
TM»rR and violent [see Russell, John, 
made furious at- 
taoL on of on the corn- 


I unwearied in his opposition to the expansion 
of the Homan catliolic church in England. 

. Ills feelings on this subject w^ere intensilind 
I by the conversion of tis brother Ricliard 
I Waldo to the church of Rome in 18 H. 

I Sibthorp died at his house in Eaton Square, 
I liOndcm, on 14 Dec. 1855, and was biirii'd at 
Canwdek, near Lincoln. Hi* married, in 1 8 1 2, 
Maria, daughter and coheire.ss of Ponsonby 
Tottenham of Clifton and of county Wex- 
ford, long M.P. for Fethard in the Irisli ptir- 
lianient, }>y wdiom ho liud four son.s; tlu* 
elde.st, (lervaise Tottenham Waldo Sibthorp 
(1815-18(51), was M. P. for Lincoln. 

[Gent. Mag. 1856, i. 84; Martin’s Life of tlie 
Prince Consort, i. 59; Memoirs of an Ex- 
Minister, Lord Ma]me.'>bur 3 % i. Ill, 258 ; Times, 
17 Dec. 1855 ; McCarthy’s Ilistory of Our Own 
Times, ii. 109 ; Fra.sur’s Mag. xxx\i. 462. 

J. A. H. 

SIBTHORP, Sir CHRISTOPHER (d. 
1632), pamphleteer, was born in England. 
He was made third justice of the lving’.s 
bench in Ireland on 11 May 1607, and w’^as 
knighted on 3 May 1G18. He held oHico 
until his death late in 1032. 

Sibthorp was author of; 1. ^ A Friendly 
Advertisement to the Pretended CaUiolicki's 
of Ireland : Dc’claring for their satisfaction 
that -both the King’s Supremacie.s, and the 
Faith whereof hi.s Majestie is the Defender, 
are consonant to the doctrine delivered in 
the holy Scriptures and writings of the an- 
cient Fathers.* There was appended an 
epistle to like effect, written to' the author 
by James U88her(1680-1656)rq. v,],Duhlin, 
1622, 4to. 2. * A Reply to an Answer which 
a Popish Adversary made to two chapters 
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contaiin'd in t!io first part of that book which 
is oiititled a Friendlv AdvtTtisemont to fho 
Prt‘tfnid(‘d (\itholickes of Ireland/ Dublin, 
lC2o, 4 to. "1. * A Surreplieatiou to the Ko- 
joinder of a Popish Adversary/ Dublin, \ Vy27, 
4lo. 

[Ware’s Writers of Irelind, od IfarrU, p. 
J330 ; Lowiidus's IhbUoijra pliers Manual, ed. 
Bohn, p Haydn’s book of Dignities, p. 

*379 , Morrill’s Oal. Patent Kolls, Ireland, 
Cjiarles I, pp. 6 , 200, 608 , MeTCalfe's Bo)k of 
Knights, p-^1,3; Laseelles’s Liber Munoriim 
Hilierii.e, ii^rtS; Cal State Papers, Irish, HiOG- 
lC2o, passim ; Cal, Cavew MS.S. | K. I. C. 

SIBTHORP, JOHN (175^3-1796), bo- 
tanist, born at Oxford on Oct. 1758, was 
younge-st sou of Humphry Sibthorp (1716- 
1797) by his second wife, Elizabeth, daugli- 
tcr and ludre&s of dohn Gibbes of liistovv, 
Devonshire. Humphry Sibthorp, younger 
son of John Sibthorp of (hiuwiek Ilall, Lm- 
colnsliire, was fellow of Magdalen Oollugo, 
Oxford, from 1764 to 1741; graduated M.B. 
ill J716 and JM.D. in 1745; and in 1747 
succ.eeded John James Dilleuius [4. v.] as 
Sherardian professor of botany at Oxford. | 
During his thirty-six years^ occupancy of the 
chair ho is sai(l to have delivered only one 
lecture, and that not a successful one; but 
he was a correspondent of Liumxms, who 
dedicated to him the genus f^ibthorpia 
(Br.oxAJf, Magd. CoU, Iteg. vi. 228; DiiUCfi, 
Flora of 0 efordshirey p. 385). 

John Sibthorp was educated at Magdalen 
( Villege school and Lincoln grammar school, 
and in 1776 matriculated from Lincoln Col- 
lege, Oxford, graduating B.A. in 1777 and 
]H. A. in 1780. Having been elected HadcUfte 
travelling fellow of University College, he 
went to the university of Edinburgh to study 
medicine. AftcrgraduatingasM.B.at Oxford 
in 178.% he went to cqj^tiiiue his studies at 
Montpellier, where he made the acquaintance 
of Broussonot, and was elected a member of 
the. Academy of Sciences. Ilis uncle dying 
at this time, his father, on succeeding to 
the Cauwick property, resigned the She- 
rardian professorship to liU son. Sibthorp 
accordingly returned to England in 1784, 
and unsuccessfully bid against his friend 
James Edward (afterwards Sir James Ed- 
ward) Smith [q. V.] for the collections of 
Linnueus, hoping to add them to those at 
Oxford. In the same year he graduated 
^I.D. at Oxford ; but, leaving George Shaw 
[q. v.j to act as deputy-professor, he returned 
to the continent to make arrangements for 
a botanical expedition to Greece, with a view 
to determining the plants named by Diosco- 
rides. 

He went first to Gottingen, where he re- 


' coived a doctor’s degree, and then to Vienna, 
I wJiere lie examined the celebrated illiistraled 
codex of Dioscorides, madt‘ the acquaintance 
, of the Jacquins, father and son, and secured 
the services of Ferdinand Banm- ns artist. 
Leaving V^ienna in March 17 m>, th(‘v ])ro- 
ceeded by Trieste, Venice, Bologna, Flo- 
rence, and Uoine, to Naples, whence thev 
sailed in May, touching at Messina and 
Milos, to Crete. There tlioy spent much of 
the summer ; and, after visiting several other 
islands, Athens and Smyrna, they went by 
land to Bursa, tlie Bitliyuian Olympus, and 
Constant mo])le. During the winter Sih- 
tliorp studied modern Greek and the birds 
and fishes of the district. In March 1787 ho 
sailed, xyith Cantuln Emery and John Haw- 
kins (afterwards his executor), for Cyjirus, 
touching at Mitylene, Scio, ('‘os, Uhodos, and 
various points on the Asiatic coast on the 
way. He devoted five weeks to the study of 
the fauna and flora of Cyprus, carefully noting 
the stations, uses, and vernacular names of 
th(‘ species. The disturbed state of (Ireeci*, 
the immediate prosjiect of a Russian war, 
the rebellion of the pashas, and an outbreak 
of the plague at Larissa, rendered a land 
journey through Greece impossilile ; but Sib- 
tborp rev isited Athens in June 1787, crossed 
over to Negropont, ascended Delphi, visited 
Mount Athos in August, and, ■jiroceeding 
tlieiico by Thessalonica and Corinth, lett 
Patras in September, and reached England 
in December. 

Ill 1788 the year of the foundation of the 
Linnean Society, of which Sibthorp was an 
original member, Sir Joseph Banks, 1 >r. James 
Edward Smith, and Dryander spiuit a week 
at Oxford examining bis collections. P»auer 
was at the time engaged in drawing the 
animals collected in Greece. 

Sibthorp next devoted himself to tlie 
preparation of a flora of Oxfordsliire, and 
111 1794 published his ‘Flora ()xoniensi& ’ 
(Oxford, 8vo), which enumerates twelve 
hundred species from the county, all observ ed 
by himself (Drtjoe, op. cit. p. 687). In 1 796 
Sibt horn’s chair and the botanical chair at 
Cambridge were both made regius professor- 
ships. 

In March 1794 Sibthorp once more started 
for Gitiece, taking Francis Borone with him 
as assistant. He reached Constantinople suf- 
fering from a bilious fever, and was there 
joined by his friend Hawkins from Crete. 
They revisited Bithynia, climbed Olympus, 
and at Faii^lr made the acquaintance of Dr. 
Dimitri Argyrami,an aged botanist who bad 
known the Danish traveller Forskall. In 
September they went to the Troad, Imbros, 
Lemnos, and Mount Atlios, where they were 
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(lolayecl for some time hy Barbarv pirates 
cruising i?i the iieighhourliood. Reaching 
Athens in October, they stayed tliere four 
weeks, during which tiiin^ Horone was ac- 
cidenUilly killed, falling from a window in 
his sloop. Visiting Zuutc, Sibthorp pur- 
chased from a local aj)othecary a complete 
herbarium of the island flora with modern 
Greek names to the specimens, and in Fe- 
bruary 1790 he and llawkins visited the 
iMoroa, going to Argos, Afyconie, Klis, and 
the site of Sparta, ascending Mount 'Pay- 
getus, and not r(?l uruing to Zante till April. 
Hawkins then roturrual to Greece, hut Sih- 
thorj) on 1 xMay started for Otranto. Jlad 
weather extmided tlio voyage to twenty- 
four days. lie touched at Kephalonia and 
IVevesa on the mainland, and visited tlio 
ruins of Nicopolis, where he caught a cold 
which brought on consumption. Returning 
liome overland from xAncona, he tried the 
climate of Devonshire without succt'ss, and 
then moved to Bath, where lie died on 
8 Fob. 179(). Ho was buried in Bath Abbey. 

By hivS will Sibthorp hoiqiieathed to the 
university of Oxford all his books on natural 
liistory and agriculture, together with an 
estate at South Leigh, Oxfordshire, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to be devoted, first, to 
the publication of his ^ Flora Gra)ca,^in ten 
folio volumes, each xvitli a hundred plates by 
Bauer, and of an octavo * Brodroraiis^ to the 
xv^ork, without plat(^s, and then to the endow- 
ment of a chair of rural economy. For this 
xvork he had collected throe thousand species; 
but he loft nothing complete beyoiul Bauer's 
figures and the plan of the * Prodromus.' 
The * Flora Oxoniensis,' however, shows Sib- 
thorp to hax'e hcoii a thoroughly critical 
botanist. He xvas elected a fellow of the 
Koyal Society in 1789. At the deatli of his 
father in 1797 Sibthorp’s correspondence 
came into the possession of his sister Lady 
Sewell, and at her death xvas sold to a pap^r 
mill as waste paper (Duvce, op. cit. p. 390). 
His collection of plants is preserved at Ox- 
ford. 

Besides the ‘ Flora Oxoniensis,' Sibtliorp’s 
only work was his share in the posthumous 
‘ Flora Grmca ' and * Flora) Graecae Pro- 
dromus.' The latter was issued in 2 vols. 
8vo, in 1800 and 1813 respectively, by Dr. 
James Edward Smith, to whom it was en- 
trusted by Sibthorp’s executors. Of the 
‘Flora Grneca Sibthorpiana ’ six volumes 
xvere issued by Smith between 1806 and hi.s 
death in 1828, the seventh being published 
in 1830. I’he eighth, ninth, and tenth 
volumes, edited by Dr. .John Bindley, were 
published between 1833 and 1840, the entire 
cost of the work exceeding 30,000/. Only 


thirty complete copies of tin’s edition were 
issued to subscribers, the price of each being 
210 guineas. There were in all 9d0 plates, 
xvhich xv(‘re engraved by James Sowerhy. A 
reissue of forty more copies at 63/. (*acli was 
publisluid by Bohn in 1840-6, under the 
supervision of Dr. Dauheny. 

[dent. Mag. 1 800, ii. 900 (epitaph) : Chalmers’s 
lliogr. Diet.; English Cyclopjedia : .Rees’s Cy cl o- 
piedia, article by 8ir .1. E. Smith; Nichols’s 
Illustrations, vi. 83S ; Allihone’s Diet, of Eng- 
lish .Lit,.] ,rG. 8. B. 

SIBTHORP, RICHARD' ^\^ATJ)0 
(1792-1879), divine, horn at Oaiiwick Hall, 
near Lincoln, on 4. Oct. 1792, was fifth and 
youngest sou oV Colonel Humplirv Waldo 
iSibihorp, M.P. for Tiincoln, by his xvilV) 
Susannah, daughter of Richard Ellison, esq., 
of Siidhrooke Holme, Lincolnshire. Colonel 
Cliarles de Laet Waldo Sihtliorp fq. v.] was 
his brother. After a ])relimirary training in 
a private school at Eltham, Kent, he was 
sent to Westminster school, which he ent»T(‘,d 
on 25 March 1807 (Bauktou and Stfonnino, 
Westminster School Itec/ister^ p. 209). He 
matriculat^Hl from ll'niversity ('ollege, Ox- 
ford, on 12 Dec. 1809, and in I8l0 lu^ was 
elected to a demysliip at Magdalen Collegt^ 
Attracted from youth by the Roman catliolic 
faith, he in October term 1811 went to Wol- 
verhampton, xvliere he -spent two days xvilh 
Bishop xMilner, with the intention of enter- 
! ing tlie Roman communion, but he was 
i brought back, und(*r police surveillance and 
I chancery order, by liis elder brother. He 
graduated B.A. in 1813, received Anglican 
orders in 1815, and wa,s appointed curate of 
Waddington and JIarinston, Lincolnshire. 
There he ‘ preached xvith all tlio ent husiasm 
of a Whitefield.’ He commenced M.A. in 
1816, and afterwa^rds became ciirate to John 
Scott, incumbent of Mary’s Church, Hull. 
In 1818 he was elected a fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and in 1819 became vicar of 
Tattersall, Lincolnshire. He proceeded B.D. 
in 1823. In 1825 he took the charge of Percy 
proprietary chapel, St. Pancras, London, and 
was subsequently evening lecturer' at St. 
.lohn’s Chapel, Bedford Row [see Noel, Bap- 
tist Wriothesley]. At this period he was 
recognised as one of the leaders of the I^ondon 
‘ evangelicals.’ 

In 1829 he gave up his connection with 
London chapels and Mmt to reside on his 
fellowship at Magdalen College. From 1830 
to 1841 he was incumbent of St. James’s 
Church, Ryde, Isle of Wight. On resigning 
the living he was received into the Roman 
catholic church, at St. Mary’s College, Os- 
cott, on 27 Oct. 1841, by Bishop (afterwards 
Cardinal) Wiseman. Clerical conversions to 
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Catholicism wore at that period extremely 
rare, and his defection oxcite<l widespread 
astonisliment, amounting almost to dismay. 
Sihtlior]) studied divinity at Oscott for a 
few months, was ordained priest on 21 May 
1842, and was then uttaclied to the cathedral 
church of vSt. Chad, Birmingham, though be 
subsecpioiitly settled down in n * several 
house’ at Edgbaston. Dissatisfied with his 
position, and mentally disquieted, he , left 
Edghaston in June 1843, and purchased a 
cottage 8t. Helen’s, Isle of Wight, 

where ho confiniied to exercise his priest- 
hood until October. Then he retunied to 
the communion of the established church. 
Aft(‘r three years of retiromefftat Winchester 
lie made a fruitless request to Bishop Hum- 
iier that lie . might lie reinstated as an An- 
glican clergyman. Settling at Lincoln in 
1847, he established a liberally endowed 8t. 
Anne’s bede-house, and in 1857 he was re- 
admitted to discharge the functions of the 
Anglican ministry. He resigned the chap- 
lain- wardeiiship of vSt. Anne’s at the close of 
18()4, and on 25 Jan, 1865 he ri'sumed the 
privilege of saying mass in the private chapel 
of (-ardinal Wiseman (Moniirs, J)r. Wt^e- 
LaH Il/ne.^Sy p. 28). fu December 
1865 he was attaclied to the cathedral of 
St. Barnabas, Nottingham, He frequently 
])reach(^d tlierc, but, * though now a Boman 
catholic priest, his feelings, his language,his 
geiKU'al teaching, were, in some very impor- 
tant rt5spects, still evangelical’ (Fowlew, 
I't/’c Siht/iorpj p. 177). lie was placed on 
the list of retired priests in December 1874, 
died at Nottingham on 10 April 1879, and 
was buried in Lincoln cemetery, wliere, in 
accordance with his express desire, the Eng- 
lish service was read over his grave. 

Sibthorp was unquestionably pious and 
sincere, but he could iieyer he satisfied that 
lie was * in the right way ’ as regards church 
communion. 

Ill addition to several single sermons he 
publishe4:, L ^Psalms and Hymns, selected 
and adapted for public worship,’ Uyde, 1831, 
8vo. 2.^ ‘ Pulpit Ilocollections ; being notes 
of Lectures on the Book of Jonah,’ London, 
1834 and 1835, 8vo. 3. * The Book of Gene- 
sis, with brief explanatory and practical ob- 
servations, ’London, 1886, fol. 4. ‘The Family j 
Liturgy; being a course Morning and 
Evening Prayers fur* a Family,’ London, 
1836, 8 VO. 6, ‘ Some AnsvTer to the Inquiry, 

“ Why are you become a Catholic ? ” ’ Lon- 
don (four editions), 1842, 8vo. 6. ‘A 
F urther Ajaswer to the Inquiry, “ Why have 
you become a Catholic?’” London, 1842, 
8vo. This and the preceding work elicited 
renlies from W. Dodsworth* 1\ Dikes, A. P. 


Blakeney, B. 11. llcrschell, 1). McAfee, and 
W. Palmer. 7. ‘ Th<» Ollice of the Iloly 
Comniuiiion: or, (Vlebrntion of tlui Blessed 
Sucrameut of the Lord’s Suppeu' or Holy 
Eucharist, anciently called the JNlass,’ Lon- 
don (two editions), 1844, 4vo. 8. ‘ An Dtliee 
of Family Devotion ; or, a Catholic Domestic 
Liturgy. By E. jM.,’ 1845, Hvo. 9. ‘ Daily 
Bread; being a few JMoPiiing Meditations, 
for the use of (’atholic Christians,’ Notting- 
ham, 1876, Svo; London, 1879, 8vo. 

[Richard Waldo Sihthorp: a biography, by 
the Rev. J. Fowler, M.A., London-, 1880, 8 vo, 
with photographic portrait ; London andDutdin 
Orthodox Journal (1812) xv. 187, 396, (1813) 
xvi. 60 ; Men of the Time, 1879; Noltiiighnni 
(iiiardian, 12 April 1879, p. 6 , col, 5; Tablol, 
19 April 1879; Times, 2 Fob. 1802, p. 10, cols. 
1 and 2 ; Guardian, 1879, i. 521, 550 ; Rrowne’.s 
Annals of the Tract arian Movement, p. 61 ; 
Foster’s Alumni (ixon. modern ser. iv. 1295; 
Bloxarn’s Magd. Coll. Register, vii. 200-46. J 

T. C. 

SIBTHORP or SYBTHORPE, KO- 
BEUT, D.D. (fl. 1662), royalist divine, was, 
according to Bliss, the son of John Syb- 
thorpe, a Nortliamptoiisliire clergyman. Ho 
was admitted at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
on 6 May 1014, commenced B.A. 1615 16, 
was elected a fellow in 1618, proceed(*d 
M.A. in 1019, and was incorporated M.A. at 
Oxford on 13 July 1619. On 11 May 1619, 
on the presiuitation of Robert Lambii, LL.D., 
he was instituted to the vicarage of 8t. 
Sepulchre, Northampton, and on 8 .\pril 1 622 
he was insi itutod to the vicarage of Brackley, 
North am pton.sh ire, which lie served by a 
curate. Ho was a memiber of the convocation 
of 1625. lie became B.D. of (kimbridge in 
1627, according to Foster; but it is certain 
that he was D.D. after 18 May 1625 and 
before 22 Fe.b. 1626 7. 

Sybthorpe made his reputation by an as- 
size .sermon (Romans xiii. 5), preached at 
Northampton on the last-named date, and 
urging n^chee.rful response to the royal de- 
mand (made in the previous 8nptember) for 
a general loan. He had this excuse for 
touching the topic, that at Northampton on 
12 Jan. a royal commission had asked the 
opinion of local divines ns to the lawfulness 
of the loan. The case for the loan itself 
was not ill put in the sermon ; but among 
obiter dicta, Sybthorpe affirmed (p. 13) that 
‘if prince.s command anything which sub- 
jects may not performe, because it is against 
the laws of God, or of nature, or impossible, 
yet subjects are bound to undergoe the 
punishment without either resistance or 
railing and reviling ; and so to yeeld a pas- 
sive obedience, where they cannot exhibit an 
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one.’ TIk* sermon was presrmted to 
Charles f, wlio sent it l)y Willinm Murray 
(afterwanls first earl of Dysart [<J.v.]) to 
Archbishop Abbot for licence. Abbot said 
this was chaplain’s work, and what King 
.lames * never i)ut him to.’ In a day or two 
he returned it to Murray, with objections to 
five pass:ig(?s. Charles liimself lurnislied 
answers to thiv(? of the objections, admitted 
that the fourth passage must be mended, and 
struck out the fifth jaissage, reflecting 
against an elective' monarchy, nanu'ly, ‘the 
princes of Ilolunnia have ])owor to depose 
tlieir kings.’ Abbot rai.sed eight more ob- 
jections, to which Lnud furuislied an.swer.s. 
iVot dec.niing them satisfactory, Abbot re- 
fused to liceii.se tlie sermon, laiud then con- 
vey(Ml to (leurge Montaigne [q. v.J, bishop of 
Jjondon, the royal command to revi(iw the 
sermon and objections, in concert Avitli four 
other bishops, and report as to whether it 
might not. fitly he published, ^fontaigne’s 
(•ha])lain, Worral, showed it to Sedden, who 
remarked, * If that book wen? true, Ibere is 
no )}Lfmn and hmm in England,’ and advised 
Worral to let. it alone, for ^ if ever the tide 
turned, he would be bang’d for publishing 
i t .’ A few minor correct i(.»ns wer made, and 
the sermon, licensed by Montaigne on 8 May, 
was publislied with the title ‘ Apostolike 
Obedience,’ cS:c., 4to, having dedica- 

tions to t ho king and to ‘ the church and com- 
inon-weahi of England.’ It made a great 
stir, but was eclipsed in August by the still 
stronger sermons of Uogcr Manwaring[q, v,] 
Sybthorpe was made chaplain-in-ordinary to 
tlit3 king, and, to prevent any danger to him 
from his sermon, ho was included (24 Jan. 
1(529) in the pardon granted to Man waring. 
On 28 Sept. 1(529 he was instituted to the 
rectory of Burton Latimer, Northampton- 
shire, and resigned St. SepulcJire’s. 

In 1629 he supported a charge brouglit 
against John AVilliarns, bi.shop of Lincoln, 
through his registrar, of favouring puritans in 
Leicester. Williams brought him before 
the Star-chamber in 1688, but nothing came 
of it. When John Towers was promoted 
from the deanery to the bishopric of Peter- 
borough, lie wrote (80 Doc. 1638) to Sir 
John Larabe [q. v.], expressing a hope that 
Sybthorpe might succeed him as dean. With 
Lambe he was a commissary (from 1635) for 
the visitation of Peterborough diocese, and 
was zealous in putting down puritan prac- 
tices. In 1037 he came thus into conflict, 
not very successfullv, with IMiles Burldtt, 
vicar of Pattishall, Northamptonshire [see 
under Bcrkitt, William]. Later in the 
same year he compelled Francis Kishworth, 
churchwarden of All Saints, Northampton, 
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to rail in the communion-table and place 
it altarwisi*. It i.s a curious comnnmt on his 
‘obedience’ sermon that, in 1689, when 
George Plowright, constable of Burton, had 
been summoned for the king’s forces, Syb- 
thorpe made streiiinius appeals for his exemp- 
tion, writing that he had ^ done good service 
against the English puritans,’ ami ought not 
to bo sent to perish among Scottish ones. 
As a county magistrate ho was active in 
1(»40 against jiersons charged with spreading 
seditious rumours. He joine(Lthe king at 
(Jxford in 1643, escaping his darks 
habit;’ often jireached before the court, and 
in 1646 had a university liccmcc tn ])r(iacli in 
any part of England. II is li ving.s of Brackley 
and Burton were sequestered in 1()17. At 
the Kestoration lie n'covered them ; and, 
dying in April 1 662, was buried in tlie clianocl 
at Ihirton Latimer on 25 .\pril. He married 
a sister of Sir John Lambe (cf. manuscript 
State I^aper9, Dom., Charles I, vol. 587 No. 
82, and vol. 588 No. 144). Wood us.slgn.s 
to him ^A Coiinterplea to an A])ostatc’s 
Pai’don,’ 1618, 4to (sermon, .Teremiah v. 7, 
not scon). His nanio i.s spelled in various 
ways, but he prints it Syhtliorpe. 

Wood confuses him with Robert Sihthorp 
(d. 1640), a native of Es.sex, admitted D.I). 
from Lincoln College, Oxford, on 2 .June 
1624, bishop of Kilfenora, 1638-42, and of 
Limerick, 1642-9, Straflord spoke of him 
as an honest and able man. He died at 
Dublin in April 1649, and was buried at 8t. 
Werburgh’s Church ; after his death the see 
remained vacant until the Kestoration 
(Cotton, Fasti Fades, Ilih, i. 385). 

[Sybtborpe’s 8oriuon, 1627 ; Wood’s Athena? 
Oxon. ed lUiss, iji. /j50sq. ; IVood's Fasti, el. 
Bliss, i. 391 ; Foster’s AInrnni Oxon. 1892, iv. 
1356; Lloyd’s Moinoiros, 1668, pp. 277 sq. ; Hush- 
worth’s Ilistorical I’olleetions Abridged, 1703, 
pp. 272, 218 sq., 41^ sq.; Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy, 1714, H. 69; Cal. State Papers, 
Doin. 1625-41 (constant references).] A. G. 

SICKLEMORE or Ratcltffe, .JOHN 
(d, 1610), governor of Virginia, was po.ssibly 
connected with the Suifolk family of Sickle- 
more, which was originally settled ht Briim- 
ford, near Ipswich. In early life he clianged 
his name to BatclifFe. In 1605 a Captain 
Ratclifle, who may have been identical with 
John Sicklemore, served in the English auxi- 
liary force employed in the Netherlands under 
Sir Horace Vere [q*. v.J, and was taken prisoner 
in October at the battle of Mulheim with Sir 
Henry Cary [q. y.] and Captain Pigott 
(Mark HAM, ^yhting Veres, p. 285). 

On 20 Dec. 1606 he sailed from London in 
command of the Discovery, a pinnace of 
20 tons, in company with Captain Cjhristopher 
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Newport [q. v.] in the Susan Constant, 100 
tons, and Captain Gosnold in the God-Speed, 
40 tons, to found the colony of Virginia. 
They sailed by the Canaries and the West 
Indies, the usual route ; but after leaving the 
Virgin Islands they sighted no land for three 
days, which so disheartened RatclilFe that he 
advised retumitig home again. Soon after 
they came upon land near the Chesapeake, 
and founded a settlement at Jamestown 
( Virginia and Virginiola, pp. 10, 11). A coun- 
cil was form^with Sicklemore as a member, 
and chose Sir Mward Maria Wingfield [q.v.] 
as governor on 23 May 1607. But the earlv 
fortunes of the colony were disastrous, ana, 
this being imputed to the gd^ernor*s short- 
comings, a party in the council, headed by 
Sicklemore and the famous John Smith 
1680 P-1631) [q.v.], deposed him on 10 Sept. 
607, and chose Sicklemore in his stead. 
The distresses of the new settlers were 
scarcely lessened by the change, end Sickle- 
more, who had hardly recovered from a 
severe illness brought on by the change of 
climate, proposed that he should go to lilng- 
land to procure fresh supplies. The project, 
however, was not carried out. To difficul- 
ties with the natives were added internal 
disputes. Smith and Sicklemore had acted 
in concert against Wingfield; but when 
their common purpose was attained they 
immediately quarrelled with each other. 
Matters wore going badly for Smith, who was 
sentenced to be hanged, when the arrival of 
Newport (2 Jan, 1608), who had sailed to 
England for fresh supplies, smoothed matters 
over. Although Smith asserts that Sicklo- 
more was deposed from the presidency, he 
seems to have lield office for his full term 
until 10 Sept. 1608. The misfortunes of his 
year of rule, in spite of Smith’s invectives, 
do not appear to have been duo to any rais- 
government on his part, out rather to the 
colonists’ incapacity for organisation. In 
December 1608 Sicklemore returned to Eng- 
land with Newport, being sent home, accord- 
ing to Smith, ‘ lest the company should cut 
his throat,’ This statement is improbable ; 
for in 1609 he sailed again for Jamestown in 
the Diamond, in company with Sir Thomas 
Gates and Newport in the Sea Adventure, 
and with Captain Martin in the Falcon. The 
Sea Adventure was driven out of her course 
and wrecked on the Bermudas, and Sickle- 
more, on his arrival at Jaftiestown, being 
senior officer on the remaining vessels, took 
upon himself to arrest Smith, who had con- 
centrated all the authority of governor and 
council in his own person, and to send him 
home to answer for his conduct (Hatcliffe to 
Salisbury, Cah State Papers, Colonial Ser. 

YOL. LIl^ 


1674-1660, p. 8). Early in 1610 Sicklemore 
was murdered, with twenty-five of his men, 
in the most treacherous manner while^irading 
with Powhatan, the Indian chief. It is pos- 
sible ho was married, as Dorothy, widow of 
John Hatcliffe, who had been dead two years, 
is stated to have married George Warburton 
in Februaiy 1612 (Chesteb, Marriage Li> 
censes f p. 1410). 

[Smith’s Works, eJ. Arber; Brown’s Genesis 
of the United States, p. 977 ; Wingfield’s Dis- 
course of Virginia : Spelman’s Relation of Vir- 
ginia.] E. I. C. 

SIDDALL or SYDDALL, HENRY 

i d, 1672), divine, became rector of Wood- 
brd in Essex on 6 July 1530. He proceeded 
B. A. from Cardinal College (afterwards Christ 
Church), Oxford, on 10 March 1531-2, and in 
the same year was thrust out of his college by 
the king’s command. Notwithstanding, he 
roceeded B.C.L. and B.Can.L. on 12 July 
636, and supplicated for the degree of D.D. 
in 1661-2. On 7 Jan. 1540-1 he obtained 
the prebend of Stotford in the see of Lich- 
field, which he exchanged on 8 Dec. 1647 for 
that of Tervin (Lb N eve, Fasti^ i. 627, 631). 
In 1646 he became rector of Berrow in 
Cheshire, and in the following year he was 
included in the royal commission appointed 
to rectify disorders in the church. In the 
same year he was appointed a canon of Christ 
Church, Oxford. At that time he was a 
very xealous protestant, and strenuously 
supported Peter Martyr when he disputed 
at Oxford in 1549. in January 1650 he 
was appointed on a special commission to 
take proceedings against the anabaptists 
who were making headway in Kent and 
Essex. 

On the accession of Mary, Siddall was one 
of the first to become a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, and was especially active in 
persuading Cranmer to follow his example. 
He was witness of Cranmer’s fifth recanta- 
tion, and gave him assurance that his life 
would bo spared. In 1667 he was appointed 
vicar of Walthamstow in Essex. 

After the accession of Elizabeth, Siddall 
was not ashamed to be one of the first to 
subscribe to the oath, drawn up by Parker in 
1660, acknowledging the ^een’s supremacy 
and the authority of the Book of Common 
Prayer. In 1671 he became rector of Long 
Ditton in Surrey, and on 7 May of the same 
year was admonished at Oxford for some 
offence. He died on 2 May 1672, and was 
buried at Christ Church, Oxford. 

[Wood’s Fasti, ed. Bliss, i. 100, 136 ; 3trypo’s 
Ecclesiastical Memorials, ir. i. 385, xxi. i. 394 ; 
Strype’s Meiuorials of Cranmer, i. 209, 286, 519, 

9 . 
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550 ; Strype's Life of Parker, i. 154 ; Harwood's 
Lichfield, pp. 248, 257 ; Poster’s Alumni Oxon. 
1500-i;[14.] E. I. C. 

SIDDONS, HENRY (1774-1815), actor, 
Lorn on 4 Oct. 1774, was the eldest child of 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons [q. v.], and received his 
schooling at the Charterhouse, being in- 
tended by his mother for the church. He, 
however, joined the Co vent Garden com- 
pany, and made his first appearance as 
tlerman in a play called * Integrity,^ 8 Oct. 
1801. Ills future wife, Harriet Murray (see 
below), played in the same piece. His mo- 
ther withdrew any objections she originally 
had to his adoption of the profession of 
actor, and acted Lady Randolph to his 
Douglas on 21 May 1802, on the occasion of 
his benefit. lie married during the summer 
of 1801, and remained a member of the 
Co vent Garden Theatre until the spring of 
1805. On 21 Sept. 1805 he made las first 
appearance at Drury Lane, playing Prince 
of Wales to Elliston’s Ilotgpur in ^ Henry IV.' 
On 7 Oct. he appeared as Romeo, and on the 
following evenaig as Sir G. Touchwood in 
the * Bello’s Stratagem.' During his stay at 
Drury Lane he played a variety of good 
parts, including Banquo, Jaffier, George 
Barnwell, Douglas (in < Percy'), Claudio 
(in ‘Much Ado'), Rolla, and terminated 
his connection with the London stage at 
the close of the season 1808-9. Largely 
through Sir Walter Scott’s influence, he 
then secured the Edinburgh patent, and 
opened there on 14 Nov. 1809 with the 
‘ Honeymoon,' in which he played the 
Duke; his wife appeared as Juliana. 

On starting his managerial career, Siddons 
aimed at producing plays with greater 
efficiency in all directions than had hither- 
to characterised the Edinburgh Theatre. In 
this effort he was encouraged by Scott, who 
frequently wrote strongly in his praise. Miss 
Joanna Baillie's ‘ Family Legend ' was pro- 
duced by Siddons on 29 Jan. 1810, and 
Scott, in his letters to the authoress, highly 
commended Siddons’s share in the production. 
On 16 Jan. 1811 Siddons produced the 
‘Lady of the Lake,' an adaptation Scott 
affected to sneer at, but he took much inte- 
rest in its preparation, Fitqameswas played 
by Siddons. But he was fighting an uphill 
battle, and lost much money. Me died at 
Edinburgh on 12 April 1816. 

Siddons’s merits as an actor were im- 
erfectly recognised during his lifetime, 
cott and a few other good judges formed 
a high opinion of his ability, but his repu- 
tation suffered in the public regard from 
constant comparison with the command- 
ing genius oi his relatives, the Kembles. 


He adapted from a work by Engel ‘ Dlus- 
trations of Gesture and Action,' 1807, and 
also wrote some plays of no particular 
merit. Of one, ‘ The Friend of the Family,' 
Scott wrote, ‘ Siddona’s play was truly flat, 
but not unprofitable.' Other pieces by him 
were ‘ Time’s a Tell-tale,' and ‘ Tale of 
Terror, or a Castle without a Spectre' 
(produced at Covent Garden on 12 May 
1803). 

Harriet Siddons (1783-1844), wife of the 
above, bom in 1783, was a daudKlerof Charles 
Murray (1764-1821) fq. v.] Cs a young child 
she appeared at Bath as Prince Arthur on 
1 July 1793. Her first London appearance was 
at Co vent GBLrden as Perdita (‘ Winter’s 
Tale '), 12 May 1798. She remained at that 
theatre until the summer of 1806, when she 
joined the Drury Lane company, togerher 
with her husband. She left it with him in 
1809. At Covent Garden she played with 
success a '*argo range of parts, such as Rosa- 
lind, Viola, Lady Townly, Lucy Ashton, 
Desdemona, Beatrice, Portia, Lady Teazle, 
and Miss Hardcastle. At Drury Lane on 
24 Sept. 1805 she was Juliet to Elliston’s 
Romeo. After moving to Edinburgh, she 
devoted herself to helping her husband in his 
managerial work, which From the first proved 
to be too arduous for him. In 1814 the Drury 
Lane management mode her a tempting offer 
to play loading female parts to IKean ; she, 
however, declined it. When Siddons died 
the afiairs of the lildinburgh Theatre were 
in a bad condition, but, with quiet deter- 
mination and the unremitting assistance of 
her brother, William Henry Murray [q. v.], 
she continued to steer clear of all dim cult ies, 
and eventually was able to retire, At the end 
of her twenty-one years’ lease of the theatre, 
with a competence. The turning point in the 
fortunes of the Imuse had been the produc- 
tion on 15 Feb. I8l9 of ‘ Rob Roy,' in which 
Mackay made a great hit as the Bailie. 
When the same piece was played by royal 
command before George IV, on the occasion 
of his visit to Scotland, Mrs. Siddons played, 
for that night only, the part of Diana Vernon. 
Mrs. Siddons's farewell benefit took place on 
29 March 1830. Sir Walter Scott wrote for 
the occasion an address which she delivered. 
She died on 2 Nov. 1844, She was highly 
esteemed both in private and in public life, 
and surrounded hd’rself with friends in the 
highest circles’ of society in the Scottish 
capital. Her portrait, by John Wood, is in 
the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Genest’s History of the Drama and Stage ; 
J. C. Dibdin’s Annals of the Edinburgh Stage ; 
playbills and other private information.] 

J. C. D, 
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SIDDONS,SABAHtl755-1831), actress, sent to be lady^s maid to Mrs. Greatbead at 
eldest child of Boger Kemble [q. v.] and Gu^s Cliff in Warwickshire, where she tised 
Sarah Kemble (born Ward), was born on to recite Milton, Shakespeare, and Rowe in 
5 July 1765 at the Shoulder of Mutton the servants’ hall, and sometimes before 
public-house, Brecon. Her father, a Roman aristocratic company, and also made her 
catholic, married a protestant, and Sarah, first essay in sculpture, an art in which she 
with the other ffirls, was brought up in attained some facility. Returning home 
the religion of her mother, the sons re- still constant in affection, she wrung 
tabling that of the father. Her certificate from her parents a reluctant consent to her 
of baptism, copied from the registry in marriage, which was solemnised on 26 Nov. 
St. Mary’s, &econ, and dated 14 July 1765, 1778 at Trinity Church, Coventry, 
describes herS^ daughter of George (sic) The young couple are said to have accepted 

Kemble, a commodian («c), and Sarah his an engagement withChamberlain and Crump’s 
wife. Her brothers, John Philip, Stephen, company in Bath,where their straits were dire, 
and Charles, all actors, are notiped separately, and to have played in various country towns. 
Sarah’s education was received at day- At Wolverhampton Sarah acted with her 
schools in Worcester, Wolverhampton, and father, as Mrs. Siddons, Charlotte Rusport 
other towns in which, as manager of a travel- in the ‘ West Indian,’ and Leonora in the 
ling company, Roger resided. In Worcester * Padlock,’ and spoke an address, presumably 
she was at a school in Thornloe House, kept of her own composition, indiscreet in revola-^ 
by Mrs. Harris,* There, as the child of a tion, as many suosequent addresses were, and 
strolling actdr, she was subjected to some pitiful as literature. In 1774 she played 
rebuffs. While very young she displayed with her husband at Cheltenham, where her 
capacity in private theatricals and resource acting as Belvidera conquered an aristo- 
in improvising costume. She was brought cratic party which came to sneer, and in- 
on the stage as an infant phenomenon, and duced Miss Boyle, daughter of Lord Bun- 
stirred an indifferent audience by reciting the garvan, to recruit from her own cast-off 
fable of * The Boy and the Frogs.’ At the stores the actress’s exiguous wardrobe, 
great room at the King’s Head in High Garrick, who heard of her promise, sent 
Street, Worcester, she took part, on 12 Feb. King to see her in the * Fair Penitent,’ and 
1707, with other members of her family, in engaged her at 6/. a week for Drury Lane, 
an entertainment to which admission was At his suggestion she made her first appear- 
grantcd to those purchasing packets of tooth- ance, on 29 Dec, 17 7 6, as Portia to the Shylook 
powder [see Kbmblb, Rooeu], Her contri- of King, being announced as a * young lady, 
but ion consisted of a performance of Rosetta her first appearance.’ The performance was 
in ‘Love in a Village,’ her future husband repeated on 2 Jan. 1776, On the 13th, and 
(William Siddons) playing Meadows. She again on the 16th and 17th, after which the 
also appeared as the Yoimg Princess in part was given to a man, LamasK she was 
Howard’s * King Charles I,’ and sang between fepiccene in the ‘ Silent W oraan.’ On 1 Feb. 
the acts. On 16 April of the same year at she was the first Julia in Bates’s ‘Blackamoor 
the same place a ‘ concert ’ enshrined a per- washed White,’ a piece that was damned, 
formance of Dryden and l^’Avenant’s ‘ Tern- and on the fourth performance occasioned 
pest, or the Enchanted Island,* in which she a riot. On the 16tli she was the original 
l)layed Ariel, Siddons appearingasHyppplito. Emily in Mrs. Cowley’s ‘Runaway.’ ^fhis 
She also acted with some military amateurs, part on the 22nd was given to Mrs. King, 
it is reported, in the ‘ Grecian Daughter,’ arid Mrs. Siddons was, on 16 April, the original 
caused some wrath among her milita^ asso- Maria in Vaughan’s ‘ Love’s Metamorphoses.’ 
ciates by bursting into laughter in the midst She also played, on 23 May, Mrs. Strict- 
of a tragic situation. Her juvenile beauty land in the ‘ Suspicious Husband ’ an ’ 
brought her much admiration. Her affections Lady Anne in ‘Richard III.’ This ^ 
were, however, bestowed upon William Sid- performance she repeated on the 6tb 
dons, a yom^ actor who had joined the com- which, Garrick having no further 
pany from, ffirminghom, was good-looking, her, and no other manager wantir 
and able, it is said, to pldy anything from went back to the country. Her 
Macbeth to Pantaloon, or, by another version, unmistakable. Woodfall, the 
Hamlet tb Harlequin. Her preference led ^Morning Chronicle,’ said ‘ 
to bis discharge from the company. At his sensibly, but that her powp 
benefit at Brecon, Siddons recited some dog- to a London theatre. A 
gerel soliciting sympathy for a discarded described her Lady ' 
lover, and had his ears boxed for his pains Ridiculous rumours v 
by Mrs, .KemWa. was then ing Garrick’s jealo^ 
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matter of fact he paid her much attention^ Husband/ and other parts. In Bath she re- 
and gave her the part of Venus in a revival opened the following season in her greats 
of the * Jubilee/ and other opportunities of character of Lady Macbeth, and here she re- 
which little was made. She herself seems mained during the throe fol^wingseasonsifour 
to have thought, with probability, that he seasons in all. Here or in Bristol, the theatre in 
was impeded in his schemes for her ad- which city was under the same management, 
vancemeiit by the morbid jealousy of Mrs. she played over a hundred different parts, 
Yates and Miss Younp^e, against whom he of wnich it is needless to motion more than 
wished to play her off. She was acting in Lady in ‘ Oomus,' Isabella in * Measure for 
Birmingham under Yates when she received Measure,’ Beatrice, Queen Katherine, Besde- 
the intdligence that her services would not mona, Mrs, Strictland, Lad^ Brute, Calista, 
be required at Brury Lane. Monimia, Andromache, Elfn^^Mrs. Bever- 

Inthewinterofl776shewa8atManchester, ley. Miss Hardcastle, Zara in < Mourning 
where she became the rage. On 16 April Bride’ and in *Zara/ Mrs. Oakly, Nell in 
1777 she made, when in a bad state of health, ‘ The Bevil to^jPay,’ Countess of Narbonne, 
her first appearance in York as Euphrasia in and Constance** in ‘King John.’ She de- 
the ‘ Grecian Baughter/ Tate Wilkinson, livered occasionally addresses, not specially 
her manager, playing Evander. She was ac- noteworthy for good taste. In her larewell 
companied by her husband, and played Rosa- address in Bath, written by herself in verse, 
lind, Matilda, Alicia, Lady Towuly, Lady she brought on the stage her three children 
Alton, Indiana, Widow Brady, Arpasia, — Ilenry, Sarah, and Maria — ^and introduced 
Horatia, and Semiramis. Her success was them to the audience* On 27 June 1781 
brilliant, Tate Wilkinson declaring that she played ‘ Hamlet ’ in an altemtion of the 
‘ in her Arpasia, I recollect her fall and tragedy by Garrick and Lee, Miss Kemble 
figure after the dying scene was noticed as being the Queen and Siddons the Guilden- 
moat elegant; nor do I recognise such a mode stern. Most of the parts mentioned were 
of disposing the body in so picturesque and subsequently seen in London, 
striking a manner as Mrs. Siddons does on It was impossible for the London managers 

such prostrate occasions ’ ( Wandering P«- to shut their ears to the rumours of her 
tenteey i, 264). In the summer of 1777 she triumphs in Bath. Aristocratic patronage 
was in Liverpool, and in the winter pre- did something for her ; but Henderson, who 
sumably in Manchester. On 24 Oct., as from the first recognised her greatness, 
Lady Townly in the ‘ Provoked Husband/ seems to have been the first who induced 
she made her first appearance under Palmer the Brury Lane management to make some 
in Bath, where, during the season, she was timorous advances. Her difficulties about 
Been as Mrs. Candour, Mrs. Lovemore in the reappearing in London were conquered; 

‘ Way to keep him,’ Elwina in ‘ Percy,’ terms were, after some wrangling, arranged ; 
Lady Jane in * Know your own Mind/ Bel- and on 10 Oct. 1782, as Mrs. Siddons from 
yidera in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ Lady Brump- Bath, she reappeared at Brury Lane, playing 
ton in the ‘Funeial/ Queen in ‘Hamlet/ Isabella in the piece so named— -Garrick’s 
Portia, Countess in ‘ Countess of Salisbury/ version ofSoutheme’s‘ Fatal Marriage.’ Her 
Euphrasia, Millwood in the ‘London Mer- triumph was imm<^diate and complete, so com-^ 
chant,’ Rosamond in ‘Henry II/ Queen in plete tnat her merit was said by Ba vies to have 
‘Spanish Friar/ Juliet, Imoinda in ‘Oroonoko/ swallowed up all remembrance of present 
Bellario in ‘Philas ter, ’Princess in the ‘Law and past permrmers. At this moment she 
of Lombardy,’ Imogen, Miss Aubrey in is thus described by him: ‘The person of 
‘ Fashionable Lover,’ Queen in ‘Richard III’ Mrs. Siddons is greatly in her favour ; just 
(after which she recited a monody on Gar* rising above the middle stature, she looks, 
’•ick), iQdiana in ‘ Conscious Lovers,* Emme- walks, and moves like a woman of a superior 
e in ‘ Edgar and Emmeline,’ Sigismunda rank. Her countenance is expressive, her 
'f’ancred and Sigismunda,’ Lady Ran- eye so full of information, that the passion 
‘Bouglas/ Jane Shore, and Emme- is told from her look before she speaks, 
e ‘ Fatal Falsehood ’ — remarkable Her voice, though tMt so harmonious as Mrs. 
characters for so youi^ a woman. Cibberis ’ (to which if had some resemblance), 
se parts had previously been ‘ is strong and ;|^ea8ing ; nor is a word lost 
rpool, where msoshe had been for want of due articulation. , ^ . She ex- 
untess of Somerset in ‘ Sir cels all persons in paying attention to the 
’ Clarinda in the ‘ Suspi- business of the scene ; her eye never wanders 
ira, Cleopatra, Miranda from the person she speaks tO; or should 
"^ss Richland in ‘ Good- look at when she is silent. Het modulation 
'rimont in ‘ Tender of grief, in her pbdntiye prontmcintion of 
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theinteijection,*' Oh ! ^ is aweetly moving and 
reaches to the heart. £ter madness in Bel- 
videra is terribly afiTecting. The many acci- 
dents of spectatoi^ falling into fainting fits 
in the time of her acting bear testimony to 
the effects of her exertions ’ (Bramatie Mi%- 
eellanieSf iii. 248-9). The actors on the stage 
engaged for farce could not easily recover 
their spirits after seeing her in tragedy. It 
was at this time she was taken to see John- 
son, who paid her many compliments^ and 
talked long wth her concerning her prede- 
cessors on the shige. The highest honour he 
did her was when, in Reynolds’s picture of 
her as the * Tragic Muse,’ * he wrote his name 
upon the hem of her garment. ** I would 
not lose,’’ he said, “ the honour this opportu- 
nity offered to me for my name going down 
to posterity on the hem of your garment ” ’ 
(Noethcotb, Jieynoldsy i. 246). He said to 
jDr. Glover that she was a prodigious fine 
woman. Asked if she was not fi ^er on the 
stage when Adorned by art, he replied : * Sir, 
on the sta^ art does not adorn; nature 
adorns her there, and art glorifies her * (Me^ 
moira of Charles Lee Lewes^ i. 114). Mrs, 
Piozzi said that * the Earl [of Erroll, dressed 
in his robes at the coronation, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons, in the character of Murphy’s Eu- 

E hrasia, were the noblest specimens of the 
uman race ’ she ever saw. 

The selection of Isabella for her appear- 
ance was due to the elder Sheridan, her own 
choice having fallen on Euphrasia. She gives 
in her 'Memoranda’ a striking account of her 
anxieties during her rehearsals, in undergoing 
which she was supported by her father. The 
verdict of press and public vras enthusiastic, 
and the penormance was repeated eight times. 
Her next part was Euphrasia in the ' Grecian 
Daughter,' and revealed a new aspect of her 
powers. Public interest reached its highest 
oint. People breakfasted near the play- 
ouse, so as to be first to take their chance 
of seats ; ypnng barristers subscribed for her 
a purse of a hundred guineas, Euphrasia 
was played on 80 Oct. and Jane Shore on 
8 Nov. On the 16th she was the original 
Mrs. Montague in the 'Fatal Interview,’ as- 
signed to Hull. The piece was coldly re* 
ceived, and Mrs. Siddons, unable to vita- 
lise the c]^|rActer she assumed, lost ground. 
Sheridan 'accordingly, perceiving the fact, 

' damned the play in ordOr to save the 
actress.’ Cdista in the ' Fair Penitent ’ fol- 
lowed on the 29th, and on 14 Dec., for her 
benefit, she played Belvidera. This wm one 
of her greatest parts, ahd her acting in the 
mad scene went 'beyond the conception of 
those who did! not see it.’ The receipts this 
night wer^ over 800/. Her <«0lary was ad- 


vanced from 6/. to 20/. a week, and her two 
sisters were engaged. Frances Kemble made 
her first appearance in London as Alicia on 
6 Jan. 1788, and Elizabeth Kemble made a 
second appearance as Portia on 1 March, 
Both were retained for some seasons, though 
neither showed much talent. Mrs. Siddons, 
for a second benefit, on 18 March played 
Zara in the ' Mourning Bride.’ Recognition 
and presents from aristocratic patrons rained 
upon her, and she was, on the command of 
the queen, appointed reader to the royal 
princesses. During the season, one of the 
most prosperous Drury Lane had ever known, 
she play^ Isabella tvrenty-four times, the 
Grecian Daughter eleven times, Jane Shore 
thirteen times, Mrs. Montague thrice, Oalista 
fourteen times, Belvidera tnirteen times, and 
Z&ra twice. 

The whole town was at her feet, the o»ly 
discordant note in the chorus of praise being 
as yet inaudible. On 3 Nov., however, 
Horace Walpole, having seen her twice in 
Isabella, wrote to the Countess of Ossory ? 
' She pleased me beyond my expectation, but 
not up to the admiration of the ton* He held 
her anything rather than the best actress he 
had seen, and continued : ' She is a good 
figure, handsome enough, though neither 
nose nor chin according to the Greek 
standard, beyond which both advance a good 
deal. Her hair is either red or she has no 
objection to its being thought so, and had used 
rea powder. Her voice is clear and good ; 
but I thought she did not vary its modula- 
tions enough. . . . Her action is proper, but 
with little variety ; when without motion, 
her arms are not genteel’ {Letters^ od. 
Cunningham, 1891, viii. 295). Subsequently 
he liked her better, and was ultimately in 
her train. He credited her with being modest 
and sensible, and refusing large dinners in 
order to be with her children. In each 
character she assumed new virtues were 
found in the actress. At the close of the 
season she visited Liverpool, Dublin, and 
Cork. Her first appearance in Dublin was 
made in Isabella on 21 June 1788 at the 
Smock Alley Theatre. Her engagement 
was for twelve nights, she taking half th 
receipts, and, probcmly, as this was elsewb 
herproctice, a free benefit. - \ 

Her reappearance in London took pj^ \ 
royal command as Isabella in Garrif 
sion of the ‘ Fatal Marriage.’ H ' 

John Philip Kemble [q, v.], was 
ber of the company. On 8 ’’’ 
essayed her first Bnakespea^ 

London, Isabella in 'Mee 
To her London reperto’ 
thq i^ason Mrs* Bdve^’ 
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Constance in 'King John/ Ladv Randolph had included Burke, Gibbon, Sheridan/ 
in ' Douglas/ the Countess of Salisbury, and ‘Windham, and Fojc, m^olds had already 
Sigismunda. At the close of the season she painted her as the 'Tragic Muse/ a picture 
went to Edinburgh, where she appeared on now in the Dulwich Galteay^ in the attitude 
22 May 1784 at the Royalty Theatre as Belvi- she at first assumed whbn Reynolds had 
dera, The scones familiar in London were addressed her, saying: 'Ascend your Undis- 
there repeated. People came from places so puted throne, and graciously bestow upon 
distant as Newcastle. As many as 2,575 me some good idea of the tra||'ic muse.’ 
applications wero made in one day for Her history for many years to come was 
630 places. Straimers passing the theatre confined to her appearancea]*at Dru'-y Lane 
door were carried helplessly in by the and her summer performancesln the country, 
crowd. At first, she said, her utmost In the season of 1785-6 she wsc^seen as the 
efforts only aroused the exclamation ' That’s Duchess of Braganza, Mrs? Lovemore in 
no JbadP from a solitary listener. In the end ‘ The Way to keep him/ and Herraione in 
she had no reason to complain of lack of ' The Distressed Mother.’ * On 9 March she 
enthusiasm. Her receipts for nine per- was the origin^ Malvina in Dr. Delap’s 'Cap- 
formanccs, including presents and a sum of tives/ derived in part from Euripides. Portia 
200/. guaranteed by Edinburgh gentlemen and Elwina in ‘Percy’ followed; and she 
to the manager, and dexterously annexed played, for her benefit, Ophelia and the 
by her husband, who was also her business Lady in ‘ Comus.’ The regularity of her 
manager, reached over 967/. appeiirances was disturbed by the birth of her 

Before she returned to London the charge, children. , She was again 14 Edinburgh in 
too strongly insisted on, but scarcely quite July 1785, and played inGlasg^iW on 12 Aug. 
unfounded, of stinginess had been heard. The following season saw hey in Dodsley^s 
and she had been openly taxed with tak- 'Cloone/ a piece speedily withdrawn; Imogen 
ing a large sum of money for acting in Dub- in ' Cymbmine ; ’ Hortensia in the ' Count 
lin for Uie benefit of West Digges [q. v.], of Narbonno ;’ Lady Restless in ' All in the 
who was in embarrassed circumstances. Wrong,’ and Alicia in ‘Jane Shore;’ and 
and for that of Brereton. When seen on on 14 April 1787, as the original Julia in Jeph- 
5 Oct. 1784 at Drury Lane as Mrs. Dover- son’s ‘Julia, or the Italian Lover.’ Ill-health 
ley, she was ^eeted with loud hissing and prevented her acting in the country. The year 
a cry of ‘Off! off!’ Kemble led her off 1787-8 saw her as Cordelia, Katharine in 
the stage. She came back, however, and 'Katharine and Petruchio,’ and Cleopatra 
denied the cliarges made against her, from in 'All for Love;’ and in two original parts— 
which she was vindicated in the press by a Chelonice in Mrs. Cpwley’s 'Fall of Sparta,* 
writer signing himself ' Laertes,’ supposed 81 Jan. 1788, and on 1 April Dianora in the 
to be the pseudonym of Kemble. From the 'Regent.’ This last piece was by Bertie 
flrst charge she is" exonerated by Lee Lewes Greathead, a friend, now head of the family 
in his ' Memoirs,’ and Brereton somewhat with which she had lived when a girl at 
tardily exculpated her from the second. Guy’s Cliff. The ' Biographia Dramatica ’ 
Her indignation at her treatment was such says that this piece was acted twice, and 
that she talked about leaving the stage. Campbell says twelve times. Genest, for 
After playing Margaret of Anjou in the once nodding, adfs it was given 'only once, 
'Earl of Warwick/ and Zara in the piece so and adds it was aetf^J nine times. Queen 
named, she was on 2 Dec. the original Matilda Katharine, her first new part in the autumn 
in the 'Carmelite’ of Cumberland, who de- ofl788,when theihanagementpassedintothe 
dared her to be 'inimitable.’ On 27 Jan. 1786 hands of John Kemble, acting foy Sheridan, 
she was the first Camiola in the 'Maid of was followed by Volumnia in 'Obriolanus/ 
Honour,’ altered by Kemble from Massinger, altered by Kemble« > This was one of her 
2 Feb. she assumed, for the first time in great parts, though Gehest charges ’her with 
r^don, her great character of Lady Mac- iooktng like Kewld^S sister, not ^is mother^ 
This has been declared by competent She also played the Fine Lady ' Lethe/ 
to be perfect from beginning to end. Juliet and the l^ncess in th# ' law of 
ng in the sleep-walking scen^as been Lombardy/ and wai/, on 20 Maioch 1789, the 
'fr since. She did not dare, how- original Queen *Mary in St.John’s 'Mary 
^re the scene in which, on the Queen of Scots.* Young the ^ctor gives a 
'^he principal characters after very striking account of the pe^rmance in 
'hints ana is borne off, which Volumnia when she came down the stage 
as conducive to hilarity, on the triumphal entry of her son: 'She 
and Rosalind were came alone, mal^hing and beating time to 
^on. Her audiences the music $ rallipg(if that be hbt too strong 
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a. term to describe b^r motion) from side to 
side, swelling with the triumph of her son. 
Such was flie intoxication of joy which 
flashed from her eye and lit up her whole 
face that the efect was irresistible. She 
seemed to me to reap aU the glory of that 
procession to herself. I could not take my 
©ye from her.* ^ 

In the following season (1789-90) she re- 
tired fai^ Drmy liane, partly on account of 
ill-healUl, partly because of the difficulty of 
getting mifey from Sheridan, who^ besides 
leaving salariecyinpaid, took the receipts from 
benefits. She acted a few times in the country. 
In this period also she practised modelling, to 
which 3b e had always a disposition. In the 
summer of 1790 she was in France and the 
Netherlands. A great reception was accorded 
her on her return, but she was seldom 
seen. In 1791-2 she played the Queen in 
* Richard H* and Mrs. Oakly, and for her bene- 
fit recited Collinses *Ode to the Passions.* 
On 12 March 1793 she was tno original 
Ariadne in Murphy’s * Rival Sisters.* 
No new part was essayed in 1793-4. On 

28 Oct. 1794 she was the first Countess 
Orsina in * Emilia Galeotti,* a translation 
from Lessing, and, 21 March 1795, Elgiya in 
Madame d’Arblay’s ^Edwey and Elgiva.* 
She also played Horatia in the ^ Roman 
Father/ Palmira in * Mahomet,* and Emme- 
line in * Edgar and Emmeline.* Almeyda 
in Miss Lee’s ‘ Almeyda, Queen of Granada,* 
14 April 1796, belongs to the following 
season, in which she was seen as Roxana, 
the Queen in * Hamlet,’ and Julia in ‘Such 
Things were.* Vitellia in Jephson*s ‘Con- 
spiracy * (‘ La Clomenxa di Tito *) was seen 
on 15 Nov. 1796, and in the same season she 
appeared as Eleonora in ‘ Edward and Eleo- 
nora,* Millwood in the ‘ London Merchant,’ 
Athanaisin ‘ Theodosius,* Arpasia, Queen of 
Carthage, Agnes in ‘Fatal Curiosity,* and 
Emily in ‘ Deuce is in him.* Julia in the 
‘ Rivals* preceded her appearance, 24 March 
1798, as^the original Mrs. Haller in the 
‘ Stranger,’ This was one of her groat parts, 
though it was leasonably objected that no 
man would have dared to take a liberty with 
so important a creature. She played Mrs. 
Haller iwenty-shjt times during this season. 
That of 1798-9 saw her in four original parts : 
Mirandajba * Aurelio and Miranda,* a version 
by Boanen of ‘Monk^ Lewis’s ‘Monk/ 

29 Dec. 1798 ; the Countess of Montval in 
the ‘Castle of Montval’ of her friend and 
correspondent, Dr. Whalley, 23 April 1799 ; 
a part in the ‘ Trials of the Heart, ^24 April, 

M ieoe unprinted and not acted again, ana 
vira in fPizarro,’ 24 May. Over the pro- j 
duction of Dr. WhoUey^s piece she hi^ ] 


been much exercised. She did her bestj 
and succeeded in saving it from failure. 
Elvira, in Sheridan’s adaptation from Kot- 
zebue, was at first distasteful to Mrs. 
Siddons. It proved in the end one of her 
best characters, and has been described as 
the only capital part among the characters 
of which she was the original exponent. On 

26 Jan. 1800 she was the first Adelaide in 
Pye’s ‘Adelaide,* in which she did not 
score, and on 29 April, Jane in Joanna 
Baillie’s ‘ De Montfort.* On 18 Dec. she was 
Helena in Godwin’s ‘ Antonio, or the Soldier’s 
Return,* and, 25 April 1801, Agnes, Countess 
of Tortona, in Sotheby’s ‘ Julian and Agnes.* 
This was her last original part. In 3801-2 
she added to her repertory Hermione in 
the ‘Winter’s Tale,’ and in the following 
season she was not engaged. At the close 
of the customary tour she appeared for the 
first time at Co vent Garden, under Harriet 
with her brother John as acting manager, 
and taking a share in tlie profits, playing on 

27 Sept. 1806 Isabella. She took no new part, 
and in the following season, that of the Master 
Betty craze, was only seen about twice. She 
remained at Covent Garden until her retire- 
ment from the stage. On 29 June 1812, 
for her benefit, she took her practical fare- 
weR of the stage, as Lady Macbeth. After 
the sleep-walking scene the curtain was 
dropped, and the performance ended. After 
changing her dress she came forward and 
recited an address by her nephew, Horace 
Twiss. Subsequently she gave private read- 
ings at Windsor Castle before royalty, and 
probably in the Argyll Rooms. Strongly 
urged to return to the stage, a regular 
committee having been formed for the pur- 
pose of persuading her, she had the good 
sense to refuse. 

Her subsequent incidental appearances were 
as follows : on 26 May 1813, for the Theatrical 
Fund, she played Mrs. Beverley ; on 22 June 
1813, for the Theatrical Fund, La^ Ran- 
dolph ; on 11 June 1813, at Covent Garden, 
Lady Macbeth, for the benefit of her brother 
Charles. After the death of her son, Henry Sid- 
dons fq, V.], she acted in Edinburgh ten times 
for the benefit of his children, appearing 
18 Nov. 1816, as Lady Machetn, and be* 
also seen in Lady Randolph, Queen Kath^ 
Constance, and Mrs. Beverley. On ' 

1810, at Covent Garden, she pla^' 
Katharine for the benefit of Mr 
Charles Kemble j on 8 and 9 ^ 

Macbeth by the express des’» 

Charlotte; on the ^th, O 
the Theatrical Fund; o 
Macbeth, for C. Kerr 
9 June 1619, Lady 
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Mr. and Mrs. C. Kemble. This was her last Anne Siddons (Mrs. Cartis)i who read lee- 
appearance. tures at Dr. Graham’s Temple of Health, led 

From 1790 to 1802 ^Irs. Siddons had re- a discreditable career, attempted to poison 
sided at 49 Great Marlborough Street ; thence herself in W estminster Abbev, made appeals 
she seems to hare moved to Gower Street, to the public, and announced herself every- 
where the back of her house was * effectually where as the youngest sister of Mrs. Siddons. 
in the country/ Her temporary dwellings Anne's endeavours to wring money from her 
included a cottage at Hanmstead, lodgings m helped to burden Mrs. SiddoWsmemory with 
Prince's Street, Hanover Square, and (1805) avarice. Mrs. Siddons allowed her 20/. a 
a cottage known as Westboume Farm (within year on the condition, it is said, t/lht she 
the area now covered b^ Paddington ter- lived a hundred and fifty miles London, 
minus), where she was visited by Miss Berry, Under the name of Hutton she wwte novds, 
Madame d'Arblay, Incledon, and other and was known as * Anne of^Swansea ' (see 
friends. Subsequently, during the winter at Notes and Queries^ 7th ser. viii. 415 ; Fitz- 
least, she lived m a house (now marked by gebalp, Lir>es of the Kembles f iii. 98, 107). 
a memorial slab) in Upper Baker Street, She is described as a large woman with a 
overlooking llegent's Park. There, until a squint. Avolume is in existence, 'Poems on 
year or two before her death, she frequently Miscellaneous Sui^'ects, by Ann Curtis, Sister 
gave large parties, reading from Shakespeare of Mrs, Siddons,' London, 1788, 8vo, printed 
to her guests. In April 1881 she suffered for the author. It was dedicated to the 
from erysipelas, which on 31 May took an Duchess of Devonshire, ard is now very 
acute form, and on 8 June she died at her scarce. 

house in Upper Baker Street. She was Mrs. Siddons's greatest parts were Isabella 
buried on 15 June in Paddington churchyard, in Garrick’s version of Southeme’s 'Fatal 
where is a tomb to her memory. A slab is Marriage,' Lady Macbeth, Zara in ' Mourning 
also in the church. On 14 June 1897 a me- Bride,' Elvira, Constance, Queen Katharine, 
morial to her (in the shape of a white marble Belvidera, and Lady Randolph, She was pro- 
statue by L. Chavalliaud, after the famous bably the greatest actress this countrv has 
painting by Reynolds) was unveiled at Pad- known, and it is indeed doubtful whether in 
dington Green by Sir Henry Irving. A statue any country she has had her superior or even 
by uhantrey, colossal in size, is behind the her equal in tragedy. Her school, ' the Kem- 
iJorris tomo in Westminster Abbey. It was ble school,' was what is known os declama- 
erected mainly through the exertions of Mac- tory. Its infiuence has been depreciated, but 
ready. never demolished, and it is doubtful whether 

Her husband, William Siddons, died on it has entirely yielded even to the genius of 
11 March 1805 at Bath, where, on account Rachel. Christopher North spoke of the 
of failing health, he had long dwelt. He ' divine, inspiring awe ' which she evoked (cf. 
was a handsome man, and an actor of some Wilsoe, Nodes Awbrosianee^ 1868, ii. 855), 
versatility but little talent, who finally aban- and Hazlitt spoke of her, with a like enthu- 
doned the stage. He is said to have been a siasm, as ' not less than a goddess, or than a 
good judge of acting, and to have given his prophetess inspired by the gods. Power was 
wife serviceable advice. They had for some seated on her brow, passion emanated from 
years lived apart without apparently a formal her breast as from a shrine.' More intelligiblo 
separation. Bhe spoke of Siddons to the last than these raptures is Tate Wilkinson's de- 
with a certain amount of regard and even claration, 'Ifyouaekme^What isaqueenP" 
of affection, visited him in the winter before I should say Mrs. Siddons.' Byron said that 
his death, and after it took place interrupted she was worth Cooke, Kemble, and Kean all 
herperformancesforafortnignt. She received, put together. Lord Erskine declared her 
however, the intelligence with a placidity performance a school for oratory, asserting 
ontrasting strongly with her agonies after that he had studied her cadences and intona- 
loss of her children. She had five chil- tions, and was indebted to the harmony of 
of whom Maria died in 1798 and her periods and pronunciation for;jhi8 best 
'•1803. The others were; George, displays. Haydon said that she^' always 
in India; Henry [q. v.]; and seemed to throw herself on nature as a 
married, in 1888, George Combe, guide, and follow* instantaneously what it 
signet, Edinburgh, (for her suggested. Many instances are given of the 
^ixzgeualu's Lives of the I effect she product not only on the audience, 
Notes and QuerkSf 7th | but on those with whom she acted. Charles 
I Young, acting j^verley with her, says that 
caused to the actress | he was so impressed as to lose his power of 
her sister Ann or 1 utterance, It wasjpt until Mrs, Sidaons said 
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to liim in a low voicoi * Mr. Young, recollect 
yourself/ that lie recovered speech. Leigh 
Hunt calls her sleep-walking scene and her 
stare of miseiw 6y the corpse of Beverley 
two of the subfixnest pieces of acting on the 
English stage, and says that one of the marks 
she bears of a great actor is that she seems 
unconscious th^ there is a crowd called a 
pit waiting to applaud her, or that there are 
a doz9)^a^ers waiting for her exit. If she 
had an^iahortcoming, he writes, it was in 
the amato^ pathetic. 

At the outsfft of her theatrical career she 
expressed a wish, neither too generous nor 
too loyal, that Mrs. Crawford would with- 
draw irom the stage and lei^e the field clear 
for herself. She said, with some j ustice, that 
the public had a sort of delight in mortifying 
their favourites by setting up new idols, ana 
added that she herself had been thrice threa- 
tened with an eclipse, first by means of Miss 
Brunton (Lady Craven), next by Miss Smith 
(Mrs. Bartley), and lastly by Miss O’Neil, but 
was not yet extinguishea. She left unmen- 
tioned Mrs. Jordan in parts such as Rosalind, 
a more formidable rival or successor. She 
was never easy after she left the stage, and 
used to complain to Rogers, <Oh, dear! at 
this time I used to be thinking of going to 
the theatre.’ She was jealous of the dinner 
iven to John Kemble, a far inferior actor to 
erself, on his retirement from the stage, and 
said, ‘ Well, perhaps in the next world women 
will be more valued than t^cy are in this’ 
(Rogebs, Tadle Talh^ pp, 188-9, ed. Byce). 

Mrs. Siddons’s private character was excel- 
lent, and she retained to the last the esteem of 
her friends and of the aristocratic world. Of 
Horace Walpole she made a convert. Wash- 
ington Irving found every disposition in her 
to bo imcious, but said that she reminded 
him of Scott’s ^ knights ’ jtrho 
Carved the meat with their gloves of steel 
And drank the wine through their helmets 

barred# 

In her conversation she was apt, like her 
brother John, to talk in rhythmic phrase. 
Scott, whom she used to visit, was accus- 
tomed to mimic her speech to an attendant 
at dinner: 

* YottVe b^^ooght me water, boy; I askedfor beer.’ 

She detlainly, throimbout life, inspired 
more admiration than anection ; she had the 
manner to command, bu«* not the tact to 
manage. Determined to make money for 
her childten, she was sharp in money matters, 
^uarrdled with her Dublin managers, and 
iucurred, in a wider circle, an unjust reputar 
tion for stinginess. The plea advanc^ by 
Johnson in mvour of that <he was 


very poor when he began life, so when ho 
came to have money* was unskilful in giving 
it away, may with equal justice be urged in 
her favour. Her obtrusion of pri\ ate afiairs 
upon the public ear prejudiced her in the 
eyes of many ; and the press, for the most 
part, treated her with no superfluous gene- 
rosity. An indiscreet and impulsive friend- 
ship Detween her and a fencing-master named 
Galindo caused the latter*s wiiis to publish 
‘ Mrs. Galindo’s Letter to Mrs. Siddons; being 
a circumstantial detail of Mrs. Siddons’s life 
for the last seven years, with several of her 
letters/ London, 1809, 8vq. This charged 
Mrs. Siddons with improper connections with 
Galindo, but established nothing worse than 
grave indiscretion. 

Her physical gifts were great. Her face 
was noble,; her tall figure, wnich was at first 
slender and eminently graceful, was always 
dignified and statuesque. In her later days 
she became unwieldy, and had to be assisted 
when she rose. To divert attention from 
this, other actresses on the stage received 
like attentions. 

A replica of Reynolds’s portrait of Mrs. 
Siddons as the * Tragic Muse' is at Qrosvenor 
House. Portraits of her by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence are m the National Gallery and 
in the National Portrait Gallery. A portrait 
by Gainsborough is in the National Gallery, 
and one attributed to the same artist in the 
Garrick Club, which has besides two portraits 
of her by George Henry Harlow [q. v.] as 
Lady Macbeth. Engraved portraits of her 
in the National Art Library, South Ken- 
sington, are a whole-length by W. Hamilton, 
wim her son, in Isabella ; a second by the 
same artist in the ^ Grecian Daughter,’ both 
engraved by J, Ooldwell, and one by i^nolds 
as the * Tragic Muse/ engraved by Har- 
ward, A.R.A. A portrait by T. Be^h of 
Bath has been engraved by W. Dickinson ; 
one by T. Lawrence, set. 13, engraved by 
J. R. Smith. A portrait of her as Sigis- 
munda^ assigned to Wheatley, is of dubious 
authority. A sketch of her by Lawrence, 
in the same character, has been engraved. 
A portrait by 0. Turner, after Lawwnoe, is 
given in Boaden’s * Memoirs.’ A miniature 
of her by Horace Ilowe, engraved by Barto- 
lozsi, is said to have served for the likeness 
in the ^Thespian Dictionary.’ A coloured 

J irint of her as Lady Macbeth, after Har- 
ow, serves as frontispiece to Terry’s * Bri- 
tish Theatrical Gallery,’ 1825. Many like- 
nesses are to be found in theatrical works. 
She herself executed busts of herself and of 
her brother John. A correspondent of ‘Notes 
and Queries,’ 6th set. i.77| recollected a bust 
herself at Newnhitm in Oxford. Brofessor 
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Attwell (Notes and Queries, 6th ser. i. 336) 
speaks of a portrait, presumably of her, by 
Romney in his possession. Genest says that 
the best idea ot her figure, face, and manner 
is obtainable from a print of tlie trial scene 
in ' Henry Vlll ’ published in 1819. Wil- 
liam Combe, whom her mother in early years 
refused as her tutor, gives a picture of her 
in girlhood standing in the wings and tap- 
ping with a ]Jair of snuffers on a candlestick 
to imitate the sound of a windmill. 

[The principal facts concerning the life of 
Mrs. Siddons are given in the Memoirs of Mrs, 
Siddons, by James Boaden, London, 1827, 2to18. 
8 VO, and 1831 ; Life of Mrs. Siddons, by Thomas 
Campbell, 1834, 2 vols. 8 vo (reprinted in 1839); 
The Kembles, by Percy Fitzgerald, London, n.d. 
[1871], 2 vols. 8vo: Mrs. Siddons, by Mrs. A. 
Kennard, London, 1887i Bvo, in the Kminent 
Women series. The most trustworthy chronicle 
of her artistic career is derived principally from 
playbills furnished by Genest. Campbell’s work 
cont4iins her own memoranda and her letters to 
Whalley, giving some biographical particulars. 
Facts and fancies concerning her early days were 
assiduously collected by the writer known as 
Cuthbert Bede, and contributed under the title 
Siddomana (sk) to a periodical called Titan, for 
August 1857, and to Notes and Queries (see spe- 
cially 7th ser. vi, 241-3). In addition to those 
named, the following works concern Mrs. Sid- 
dons's career : A Review of Mrs. Crawford and 
Mrs. Siddons in the Character of Belvidera, 1782 ; 
Verses addres'^ed to Mrs. Siddons by the Rev. 
Mr.. Whalley, London, 1782, 4to; The Beauties 
of Mrs. Siddons ... in I-.etters from a Lady of 
Distinction to her Friend in the Country, Lon- 
don, 1786, 8vo; Critique on the Theatrical Per- 
formances of Mrs. Siddons, Edinburgh, 1788, 
4to ; Edwin's Pills to Purge Melancholy . , . 
with a humorous account of Mrs. Siddons’s first 
reception in London; Ballantyne’s Dramatic 
Characters of Mrs. Siddons, 1812 (reprinted by 
the autlior at her request); Dibdm’s Hist, of the 
Scottish Stage; Wheatley and Cunningham’s 
londonPast and Present; Tate Wilkinsou’s Me- 
moirs ; Memoirs of Charles Leo Lewes , Monthly 
Mirror and the Theatrical Inquisitor, various 
years ; Lockhart’s Life of Scott; Walpole’s Let- 
ters; BosweH’s Johnson, ed. Hill; Stanley’s West- 
miiister Abbey; Marshairs Cat. of Engraved 
National Portraits, 1895; Smith’s Cat. of En- 
graved Portraits; Catalogue of Mathews Collec- 
tion; Clark Russell’s Representative Actors; 
Lowe’s Bibliographical Account of Itlnglish Thea- 
trical Literature; Hazlitt’s Dramatic Essays; 
Leigh Hunt’s Critical Essays on Acting ; Drama- 
tic Table Talk; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; 
Thespian Dictionaiy; Doran’s Dramatic Annals,' 
cd. Ix)we ; Theatrical Biography ; Pollock’s Mac- 
ready; Notes and Queries, passim. See also 
articles; Kshbu!, Charlbs; Kkmblb, John 
(1599-1679); KaxmLE, John Piiiup; Kbmble, 
Roobb; Kbmblb, Stephen.] J. K. 


SIDBNHAM, CUTHBERT (1633--1654), 
divine. [See Sydenham.] 

SIDLEY. [See also SuptEY.] 

SIDLEY, SAMUEL (1829^1896), per- 
trait-painter, born in Yorkshire in 1829, first 
studied art in the school of art Manchester. 
Subsequently he came to London and was 
admitted to the schools of the Royal Aca- 
demy. In 1865 he exhibited for tlu^ first 
time at the Royal Academy, sendi^fg ‘ An 
Ancient Mariner.^ He became chhffiy known 
as a successful portrait-painl^r, and gained 
frequent commissions for official and presen- 
tation jportraits. Among these were portraits 
of Prolessor Fait’cett, Bishop Colenso (pre- 
sented by his family to the Nationhl Portrait 
Gall ery ), Lady Brassey, the Duke and Duchess 
of Buckingham, and other persons of note. 
He also painted some subject pictures, of 
which * Alice in Wonderland,’ *The Chal- 
lenge,’ and a few others, weVe engraved and 
met with solne popularity. Sidley continued 
to paint up to the time of his death, which 
tooK place at 8 Victoria Road, Kensington, 
on 9 July 1896. He was a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists, and an 
original associate of the Royal Cambrian 
Academy. 

[Times, 10 July 1896; Graves’s Diet, of 
Artists, 1760-1893 ; private information.] 

L. C. 

SIDMOUTH, Viscount. [See Adding- 
ton, Henby, 1767-1844.] 

SIDNEY or SYDNEY, ALGERNON 
(1622-1 682), republican, second surviving son 
of Robert Sidney, second earl of Leicester 
[q, V.], by Dorothy, daughter of Henry Percy, 
ninth carl of Northumberland, was born in 
J 622 (Collins, Sidney ^Papers, i. 149 ; Ewald, 
Life of Algernon Sydn^, i. 28), Philip Sid- 
ney, third earl of •Leicester [q. v.], was his 
eldest brother, and Dorothy Spencer, count- 
ess of Sunderland [q, T.], Waller’s * Saccha- 
rissa,’ was his sister. Algernon '^as edu- 
cated at home, and accompanied his father 
on his embassy to Danmark in 1632, and 
also to Paris in 1686. His intelligence early 
attracted the notice of his father’s friends. 
'All who come from Paris,’ wrote the 
Countess of ^ Leicester on 10 Npr. 1636, 

' commend Algernon for a huge of wit 
and much sweetness of nature’ (m. ii. 446). 
In 1642 the Eari^ of Leicester, )being then 
lord deputy of Ireland, raised and equipped 
a regiment of horse, tinder the cdlamand of 
his son, Lord Lisle [see Sidney, Piaixr, 
third Eael on Leicester], for the suppres- 
sion of the Irish rebellion* Algernon was 
captain of a troop of horse in the regiment. 
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and probably landed in Ireland with hia Manchester's regiment of horse, and came off 
brother in April 1642 (Oabxb, Ormonde^ ii. with many wounds, the true badges of his 
256; CoxB, Hibernia Angluana^ ii. 87), honour’ (^ icahs, (rod's ^rA-,p. 273; EwAlD^ 
Nothing is hihoWh of hia services except a i. 90). For the cure of these wounds Sidney 
general statement that Lord Lisle and his went to London, and he was still disabled by 
brother Algerjpon behaved with fpeat spirit them a year later. On 2 April 1646 Fairfax 
and resolution (Ewald, i. 76). On 18 June commissioned him as a colonel of horse in 
1643, when Oitnonde was negotiating with the new model ; but in June following he 
the Irish leaders for a cessation of arms, resided it on the plea of ill health. ‘ I have 
SidnSj^wrote tiO his mother for leave to return not left the army,’ he wrote to Fairfax, < with- 
to Engl* nd. Fighting was over, and if he out extreme unwillingness, and would not 
remained liewould run into debt. ‘If I had persuade myself to it by any other reason 
well known how to dispose of myself, I than that by reason of my lameness, I am 
must confess I should not have been patient not able to do the parliament and you the 
here so long, I am not likely to seen after servicethatwouldbeexpectedofmeVEwALi), 
those employments many oiters receive with i.l02; Tairfax CorrespmdenceS\\,^6\ He 
greediness. Nothing but extreme necessity accepted, however, the government of Chi- 
shall make me bear arms in England, and cheater, which was conferred upon him on 
yet it is the only way of living well for 10 May 1645 (Lords' JournaUf vii. 366). On 
those that have not estates. And, besides, 17 July 1646 he was returned to the Long 
there is so few abstain from war for the parliament for the borough of Cardiff. Next 
same reason that I do, that I do not know year Sidney was sufficiently recovered from 
whether in many men’s <wes it may not prove his wounds again to undertake active service, 
dishonourable to mo. If I could procure any Lord Lisle had been appointed lord lieujtenant 
employment abroad, I should think myself of Ireland, and desired to take his brother 
extremely happy ’ ( Gilbert, History of Cm- with him. On 4 Jan. 1 647 Sidney was Tpted 
federation and ITttr enjTrefajWjVoLii.p.xlix). 2,000/., and on 11 Jan. the House of vom- 
The Earl of Leicester, by license dated mons gave him leave of absence {Commons** 
22 June 1643, gave Sidney leave to return to Journals, v. 41, 49). He held the rank of 
England (Colli J srs, i. 150). lieutenant-general of the horse. Lisle landed 

He landed in Lancashire in the following in Munster, but effected nothing, and his 
August with his brother and Sir Richard commission terminated on 16 April, and wa.s 
Grenville ; but the parliamentary committee not renewed, Before ho left, Sidney, as lieu- 
at Manchester suspected him of intending to tenant-general of the horse, and Sir Hardress 
join the king, on the ground of an intercepted Waller [q. v.], as major-general of the foot, 
letter to the royalist governor of Chester, made a claim to the command of the army 
All three were therefore arrested by order during Lisle’s absence, which was naturally 
of parliament (31 Aug.), and sent up to Lon- contested by Lord Inchiquin, the president 
don under a guard {Commons' Journals, iii. of Munster [see O’Brien, Mubrough], The 
223 ; Tanner M8S* Bodleian Library, Ixii. council attempted to compromise the matter 
287). In spite of the views expressed in his by vesting the control of the forces in a 
letter to his mother, Algernon was soon per- commission of four, including Inchiquin and 
suaded to take up arfts against the king. Lord Broghil, as well as Sidney and Waller. 
His motives were doubtless those set forth Inchiquin, however, declined to acquiesce in 
in his ‘Apology,’ in which he says ‘ From my this solution, and the adherents of the two 
youth I endeavoured to uphold the common parties nearly came to blows in the streets 
rights of mankind, the laws of this land, and of Cork. In the end, as the majority of the 
the true protestant religion, against corrupt officers declared for Inchiquin, Sidney left 
principles, arbitrary power, ana popery ’( Ireland with his brother in April 1647 
Apohffy of A. Sydney in the Day of his (Carte, Ormonde ^ iii. 824; Meport on the 
Death, ed. 1772, p. 1). On 10 May 1644 the Huke of Portland's MSS, i. 419; Gilbert, 
comm(sm voted that the 400/. due to Colonel Confederation, iv. 19-26). Lord Lisle had 
Sidney^^it his service in Ireland should be also given Sidney a commission as governor 

E aid as soon os possible, in order to enable of Dublin, but on 8 April the House of Com** 
im to equip himself for service in the Earl mons voted Colonel Michael Jones [q. v.l 
ofMancliester’s army iii. governor in hia place, althoagh Jones haa 

507). itife commission as a captain in Man- actually accepted the post of deputy-gover-, 
Chester’s horse regiment is dated the same nor to Sidney. In demnee of this somewhafe 
day (ComycNs, i. 161). At Marston Moor a hard, treatment Sir Henry Vane the elder 
few weeks later ‘Colonel Sidney charged [q. v.J alleged ‘that since the house had 
with much gallantry in the head of my Lord thought fit to recall the Lotd Usle, it wtuf 
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not good to let his brother remain governor It has been conjectured that his scheme was 
of so important a place as Dublin ;"but the an agreement of the two houses for the de- 
house at the same time voted that the merits position of the king, and it is" certain that 
and services of Colonel Sidney should in due the absence of the assent of the lords to the 
time be taken into consideration (Blbncowe, ordinance for the king’s trial was one of his 
Sydney Papers^ p. 16 ; Commons' Journals, v. chief reasons for objecting to its validity {tb. 
136). Ilis arrears of pay for his Irish em- p. 282 ; cf. Sidneys letter to the Earl of 
ployment, which amounted to 1,809/. 13s. M., Leicester, 10 Jan. 1648, printed by Toland). 
were not voted him till October 1649 (ib» vi. Sidney also opposed in parliament the en- 
802). ^ gagement proposed to be required fr<8 the 

As some compensation, Sidney was ap- council of state, which bound the ^ taking 
pointed governor and afterwards (13 Oct. it to declare their approval of the king’s exe- 
1648) lieutenant of Dover (Lordi Journals, cution and the abolition of monarchy and 
X. 546). He held that post till the end of the House of Lords, alleging ‘ that such a 
1660. In that year various charges against test would prove a snare to many an honest 
him, the nature of which is unknown, were man, but every kAkve would slip through it * 
presented to the council of state; and though (Blencowb, p. 238 ; cf. Gardinbb, Instory 
the council of war to which they were re- of the Commonwealth and Protectorate, i. 5). 
ferred judged him a fit person to be continued By these scruples he incurred, he says, the 
in his trust, further charges were preferred enmity of Cromwell, Bradshaw, and others, 
which led to his retirement (Cte/. State and for that or for other reasons took very 
Papers, Dom. 1650, pp. 101, 393, 399, 436). little part ir public afiairs during the first 
On the petition of Sidney himself the Long three years of the Commonweallth. On 26 Nov. 
parliament appointed a committee to ex- 1662, however, Sidney was elected a member 
amine into his complaints, but it never seems of the council of state for the next year, re- 
to have reported (Commms' Journals, vi. ceiving fifty-three votes 
623, 626, 654). vii. 220). Ludlow suggested Sidney to 

On 4 Jan. 1649 Sidney was appointed one Cromwell as a fit person to be second in 
of the commissioners for the trial of Charles I, command in Ireland, but his * relation to 
and attended three of the preliminary meet- some who were in the king’s interest ’ was 
ings of the court, but neither took any part regarded as a sufficient objection (Ludlow, 
in the trial itself nor signed the warrant Memoirs, i. 217). During the four and a 
(Nalson, Trial of Charles I, 1682, pp. 14, half months which elapsed before the council 
16, 22). His own account of the matter is was dissolved by Cromwell, he attended 
as follows : * I was at Penshurst when the eighty-two meetings, and was very busy on 
act for the trial passed, and, coming up to the committee for foreign affairs {CqX, State 
town, I heard my name was put in, and that Papers, Dom. 1662-3, p. 2). 
those that were nominated for judges were Sidney was present in the House of Corn- 
then in the Painted Chamber. I presently mons on 20 April 1663, when Cromwell 
went thither, heard the act read, and found forcibly put an end to its sittings, and his 
my own name with others. A debate was account of the general’s conduct is embodied 
raised how they should proceed upon it, and, in the Earl of Leicester’s journal. He was 
after having been some time silent to hear sitting on the right Eand of the speaker, and 
what those would say who had the directing refused to move until Colonel Harrison and 
of that business, I did positively oppose Lieutenant-colonel Worsley ‘put their hands 
Cromwell, Bradshaw, and others, who would on his shoulder as if they would force him 
have the trial to go on, and drew my reasons to go out ’ (Bixbbcowb, p. 141). Henceforth 
from these two points : first, the king could Sidney regarded the Protector as ‘'a tyrant 
be tried by no court ; secondly, that no man and a violent one,’ but took no part either 
could be tri^ by that court. This being in the republican plots against him or in 
alleged in vain, and Cromwell using these the opposition in parliament (Trie/, ed. 1772, 
formal words, I tell you we will cut off his p. 32). He contented himself with his protest . 
head, with the crown upon it,” I replied. Some letters amo:^ Thurlpe’s papers written 
“ You may take your own course, I cannot during a visit of Sdney to Holland in 1664 
stop you, but I will keep myself clean from prove that the govehiment thought it neces- 
having any hand in this business,” imme- sary to keep an eye upon his correspon- 
diately went out of the room and never re- dence (ii. 601, 622, 649). lie showed his 
turned ’ (Blbjtcowb, p. 287), To this narra- dislike of the protectorate by standing aloof, 
tive, contained in a letter written to his In 1656, however, he caused to he pemrmed 
father in 1660, Sidney adds : ‘ I had an in- at Penshurst a play which was construed as 
tention which is not very fit for a letter.’ a public affront tp Cromwell, and gave great 
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offence to Lord Lisle^ who was anxious to 
stand well with the government. Sidney 
himself took" the chief part, and was much 
applauded. Trfkdition asserts that the play 
was ‘ Julius Ocesar/ and that Sidney played 
the part of Brutus ; but there seems to be 
no evidence for this assertion (Blencowb, 
p. 269 ; Ewai.1), i. 198). 

When the army restored the Long par- 
liamSi^L Sidney returned to his place in the 
house, ^ich at once elected him one of the 
council of sthte (14 May 16691 As before, 
his main empWment was in foreign affairs. 
On 9 June 1669 four commissioners were ap- 
pointed to be sent to mediate between the 
tings of Denmark and SMftden, viz. Sidney, 
Admiral Edward Montagu (afterwards first 
Earl of Sandwich) [q. v.], Sir Robert Iloney- 
wood, and Thomas Boone (Commons^ Jour-> 
Tials, vii. 677, 698, 700). They arrived at 
Elsinore on 21 July, and had several inter- 
views with the king of Sweden. Sidney, who 
describes Charles Guatavus as extremely 
able but extremely choleric, acted as spokes- 
man for his colleagues, and replied with 
dignity and firmness to the explosion of 
wrath with which the kin^j received the 
terms of settlement the English and Dutch 
ambassadors endeavoured to impose. ^ Even 
the enemies of this government,* wrote the 
Prench ambassador in England, * praise the 
high-spirited manner in which Colonel Sidney 
answered him* (Blencowb, p. 166 ; Collins, 
ii.683; THUKLOB,vii. 732; Qvizqt, Richard 
Cromwellj i. 160 j Litdlow, MemoirSjii, 117). 
Nevertheless the negotiations dragged. Sid- 
ney distrusted his Dutch colleagues ; the 
unauthorised tetum of Montagu and the 
fleet to England robbed his words of weight ; 
while the ambition of the king of Sweden 
and the weakness of the king of Denmark 
were almost insurmountable obstacles to 
peace# His own government left him with- 
out instructions and without information of j 
the revolutions of public affairs in England, i 
Sidney watched with anxious eyes the breach I 
between the parliament and the army in 
October 1659, condemning, in his letters to 
his friends, the stifihess and severity of the 
former (Blencowb, pp. 169, 182). lie was 
^iven liberty to return if he chose, but the 
mterests.of England seemed to him to require 
liis stay till peace was concluded, and his 
personal sympathy with the Swedish cause 
worked ip the same direction# At last, in 
Mav 1660, largely, as Sidney persuaded him- 
seli) in Consequence of his efforts, the trea^ 
w-as brought to a conclusion (»6. pp. 171| 179, 
218; Collins, ii. 687-96), 

The restoration of Charles II, althot^h 
Sidney was not exceg^ted by the act of 


demnity, obliged him to remain an exile* 
Since parliament had acknowledged a king, 
he was willing to submit to him, and, if 
trusted, to serve him faithfully. But he 
was not willing to live in England under 
suspicion and in constant danger of arrest, 
nor would he purchase pardon and favour by 
protestations of penitence. ‘ When I call to 
remembrance,* he wrote to his father, * all 
my actions relating to our civil distempers, 
I cannot find one that I can look upon as 
a breach of the rules of justice or honour ; 
this is my strength, and, I thank God, by 
this I enjoy \ery serene thoughts. If I 
lose this by vile and unworthy submissions, 
acknowledgment of errors, asking of pardon, 
or the like, I shall from that moment be the 
miserablest man alive, and the scorn of all 
men. ... I bad rather be a vagabond all 
my life than buy my being in my own countiy 
at so dear a rate.* To the argument that his 
scruples were extravagant and overstrained, 
he answered: ‘I cannot help it if I judge 
amiss. I walk in the light God hath given 
me ; if it be dim or uncertain, I must bear 
the penalty of my errors ; I hope to do it 
with patience, and that no burden shall be 
very grievous to me except sin and shame * 
(Blencowb, pp. 188, 196, 233). His father, 
who was anxious for Sidney*8 return to Eng- 
land (which Monck had promised to further), 
complained that his son^s ostentatious justi- 
fication of the execution of Charles I, and 
the contemptuous things he had said of the 
royal family, placed an insurmountable 
barrier in his way. Sidney replied by dis- 
owning the words attributed to him by re- 
port, though admitting that he had publicly 
justified the king*s death, and avowing that 
when asked to write his autograph in the 
album of the university of Copenhagen, he 
had chosen as his motto the famous words, 

* Manus hose inimica tyrannis.’ 

In July 1660 Sidney left Denmark, his 
negotiations being ended, and the hostility 
of the Danish court rendering his stay there 
somewhat dangerous. The question whether 
he should be handed over to Charles II as a 
regicide was abea^ being debated, and he 
had been nossly afironted by the queen {ib. 
ppi 206-27 ; Collins, ii. 696). Gravelling 
throimh Hamburg and Augsburg, he made his 
way MSt to Venice, and in November 1660 to 
Rome. There he was received with unexpected 
favourby Roman society. Cardinals Azzolini, 
Barberini, and others treated him with great 
courtesy, and he was an honoured spectator 
at many of the festivals of the church. In 
the summer of 1661 Prince PampUli, the 
pope’s nephew, lent him a villa at Erascati|^ 
and he gave himself up tostudfi find so 
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much satisfaction in it/ he wrote, ‘that for plied to Louis XIV for one hundred thou- 
the future I shall very unwillingly put my- sand crowns in order to raise a revolt in 
self into any way of living that snail deprive England, but the Icing thought the sum too 
me of that entertainment. Whatsoever nath high, and offered him only twenty thousand, 
been formerly the objects of my thoughts and promising to send all necessary h^ to the 
desires, I have now intention of seeking very rebels when a rising took place (CEjuvres de 
little more than quietness and retirement * Louis XIV^ ii. 203 ; GtriKOtr, Portraits 
(Collins, ii. 719). The chief drawback to Politiquesj ed. 1874, p. 87 ; Pontalis, Jean 
his happiness was want of money; he had de H^ittfi.STO; Ludlow, Memoirs, 1^391 
incurred heavy expenses on his embassy, and 393). When 'the war ended, SicUi^, who 
had spent large sums of money in the en- had obtained leave to live in Frrach terri- 
deavour to settle the affairs of his sister, Lady tory, retired to Languedoc. Jn the summer 
Strangford. Neither of these debts was of 1670 he was in Paris, and Charles II, in 
repaid, and his father was far from liberal; answer to the inquiries of the French go- 
but at Romo he found he could live on five vernment, declar‘^d ‘ that he did not care 
shillings a day (Collins, ii. 717). Political where Sidney lived provided he did not re- 
hatreds, however, drove him from Home. ‘I turn to England, where his pernicious sen- 
was defended/ he says, ‘ from such as those timents, supported with so great parts and 
dobignod to assassinate me only by the courage, might do much hurt.' Rut a few 
chanty of strangers ' {Apology, p. 1). In the weeks later the king changed his mind, say- 
summer of 1663 ho stayed for three weeks at ing that he would be better in Languedoc 
Yevoy with Ludlow and other exiled re- and could not be too far from England, 
gicides (Ludlow, i. 3*16, 486). In According to Colbert's despatches, (jharles 

December following he was at Brussels, spoke of Sidney as ‘ un homme de coeur et 
meditating a scheme for Serving tho emperor dresprit,' and it is clear that he was regarded 
in the war in Hungary. He proposed to as the ablest man among the exiles (I)al- 
raiso a regiment or two of Cromwell's old bymple, Memoirs, ed. 1790, vol. i., App. p. 
soldiers, believing that, although the govern- 122 ; Tbmpld, Works, ed. 1764, iii. 70). 
ment might be disinclined to grant him any Sidney returned to England about Sep- 
favour, it would assent in order to get rid of tember 1677. He asked the king's leave to 
them. But leave was refused, and his at- do so in order to settle his private affairs, 
tempts to obtain military employment from and obtained it through the intervention of 
foreign princes were frustrated by the in- Henry Savile [q. v.], the English epvoy at 
fluenco of the English court (Collins, li. 725; Paris, and by the influence of the Earl of 
Apology, p. 2). Sunderland, who was the son of his sister 

For some little time Sidney lived in Her- Dorothy. He intended to stay three months 
many, apparently at Augsburg, whither a and then to return to Gascony. Six weeks 
party of rufiians was sent to assassinate after his arrival in England Iiis father died, 
fiim-(f^^p. 1; Ludlow, ii. 382), The war leaving him 6,100/., which he resolved to 
between England and the united provinces spend in buying an estate near Bordeaux 
emboldened the exiled republicans to dream (Collins, i. 163 ; SiDNur, Letters to Saiile, 
of a rising in Holland, whither Sidney re- ed. Holies, p. 57 ; Forstbk, Original Letters 
moved in June 1666. Embittered by the r^ of John Locke, Algernon Sidney, &;c,, 1847, 
peated attempts on his life, he abandoned his p. 3). The new Earl of Leicester declined 
resolution to remain quiet, and thought it a to pay the legacy, and a chancery suit took 
duty to seize the opportunity. ‘ In the end,' place, which, though ultimately decided in 
he wrote, ‘ I found it an ill-grounded peace Sidney's favour, detained him in England 
that I enjoyed, and could have no rest in my till 1680 (Bebbt, Life and Letters ofltachel, 
own spirit, because I lived only to myself, Lady Russell, &e,, 1819, p. 122). 
and was in no ways useful to God's pjjople, The excitement caused by the exclusion 
my country, and the world. This considera- struggle was too ^at for Sidney to keep 
tion, joined with those dispensations of pro- aloof from Engliim politics, whi^hver his 
vidence which I observed and judged favour- intentions on coming to England may have 
able to the designs of good people, brought been, especially he seems to have been 
me out of my retirement ' (Blencowe, p. under no pledge to abstain. Fou|f«times he 
259 ; Listeb, Life of Clarendont iii. 384, made unsuccessful attempts to o]^in a seat 
388). After France declared war against in the House of Commons. In December 
England, Sidney obtained, by tho mediation 1678 he stood for Guildford, but was de- 
of John de Witt, a passport enabling him to feated by a xourtier named Dalmahoy. In 
go to Paris in order to negotiate with the August 1679 he became a candidate for 
French government (March 1666). He ap- Bramber, but when he-yas op- 
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posed by his brother Henry. He was re- 
turned for the borough of Agmondesham, 
but his electiou was declared void on 1 1 Deo. 
1680. He contested Agmondesham again in 
February 1681, but, owing to the partiality 
of the returning officer, was not declared 
elected, though he obtained a majority of the 
lawful votes (Collins, i. 153, 155 ; Letters 
to Savilef pp. i. 50; Gedt, DebateSf viii. 
127; i^^ort m the MSS» of Sir William 
Mtzheroe^tf p. 19 ; Diary and Correspondence 
of Henry Sidmyt 70). Out- 

side parlictneiJt, however, Sidney exercised 
considerable influence. Soon after the dis- 
covery of th^ ' popish plot ^ he was accused 
of being head of a great nfticonformist plot, 
but succeeded in vindicating himself of the 
charge in a personal interview with the king 
(^Apology ^ p. 4). His close friendship with 
Penn, who helped him in his election con- 
tests, excited some comments, and another 
quaker, Benjamin Furley, was among his 
moat trusted correspondents (Collins, i. 
1 53 ; BEBRy, Life and Letters of Lady Itus^ 
sellf p. 134). With the Oommonw<*althsmen, 
as the republicans were termed, Sidney was 
intimately connected ; Major Wildman was 
his friend, and Slingsby Bethell’s election as 
sheriff of London was attributed to his in- 
fluence {ih, pp. 131-2 ; DALRyMPLB, i. 857 ; 
Feugitson, Life of Robert Ferguson^ p. 434). 
With Shaftesbury, however, his relations 
seem to have been far from cordial. In 1G80 
Shaftesbury was reported to have said that 
Sidney was a French pensioner and a spy of 
Lord Sunderland ; a violent quarrel followed 
and after that their communications were 
carried on through the younger Hampden 
(Beret) pp. 128, 136). Sidney^s letters to 
Ileniw Savile are very cautiously written, 
and throw little light on his actions. They 
show his sympathy foT the nonconformists 
and the oppressed Scots, and his hatred of 
bishops and papists (pp. 18, 29, 41, 44, 45, 
48, 64). 

Sidney’s reputation deservedly suffers from 
the part^which he took in the intrigues of 
the onpo^ition with the French ambassador, 
and tne fact that he received from Barillon 
one thousand guineas for his services (Dal- 
RTMPLB, i. 881, 383 ; cf. Towbes, An Exami- 
natiosk-^to the Charges brought against 
A» Sidj^ by Sir L DahrympU^ 1773, 8vo). 
There is no good reason to suspect the 
truth o^^Borillon’s statement. It is doubt* 
less tr^ that Sidney used the money for 
public 'not for personal objects ; but this 
IS an insufficient excuse for his conduct. 
Barillon describes his character to Louis XIV 
in the following terms: <Mr. Sidney has 
been of g^eat use to xn^ on many occasions. 
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— - * " '■ 

He is a man who was in the first wars, 
and who is naturally an enemy to the 
court. He has for some time been sus- 
pected of being gained by Lord Sunderland, 
but he always appeared to me to have the 
same sentiment, and not to have changed 
maxims. lie has a great deal of credit . 
amongst the independents, and is also inti- 
mate with those who are most opposed lo 
the court in parliament. ... I gave him only 
what your majesty permitted me. He woulS 
willingly have had more, and if a new grati- 
fication was given him it would be easy to 
engage him entirely. . . . T believe ho is a 
man who would be Wy useful if the affairs of 
England should bo brought to extremities.’ 
In a second letter he describes him as ^ a man 
of great views and high designs, which tend 
to the establishment of a republic’ (Dal- 
ETMPLE, i. 339, 367). Sidney endeavoured 
to convince Louis XIV, through Barillon, 
that the establishment of a republic in Eng- 
land would bo far less prejudicial to French 
interests than the elevation of the Prince of 
Orange to the English throne, and that it 
was therefore the interest of hVance to 
maintain the rights and privileges of the 
English nation. Louis XlV returned satis- 
factory professions of his resolve to maintain 
English liberties {ib, i. 863, 379). Sidney 
was doubtless well aware of the Slowness 
of that king’s professions, as the references 
to the despotism of Louis XIV in his * Dis- 
courses concerning Government ’ prove. But 
he hoped to utilise Barillon and his master, 
if not for the establishment of an English 
republic, at least for the maintenance of the 
rights of parliament, and laughed at Bariilon’s 
pretensions to direct the opposition {Letters 
to SaviUy p. 46). On some foreign questions 
the interests of France and those of the par- 
liament seemed to coincide. Sidney was 
eager to frustrate the treaty guaranteeing 
the peace of Nimeguen proposed by Charles 
to William of Orange in 1679, biecause he 
thought a close union between the houses of 
Orange and Stuart would be dangerous to 
English liberty (ib, pp. 29, 46,51; Dal- 
BTMPLB, i. 339; Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses 
Stuart, ii. 217; Mbablet, Life qf Sidney, p. 
857). In 1680 he similarly opposed a league 
with Spain and other European powers for 
the same object, because ho regarded the 
policy as intended to divert parliament from 
the exclusion bill (Daleymplb, i. 356; 
Klopp, ii. 275), In both cases wlmt deter- 
mined his conduct was the domestic consti- 
tutional question which blinded him to the 
danger of assisting the European schemea 
Lotus XIV. ^ 

After the dissolution of the Oxford par^ 
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liament iii March 1681, Sidney’s political ceptincf persons who spoke from hearsay) was 
action becomes difficult to trace. Burnet Lord lloward, a man discredited by his cha- 
states that he drafted the answer to the racter, his complicity, and his contradictory 
king’s declaration of his reasons for disaolv- statements. The second head was clearly 
ing that assembly, and that it was after- not proven. On the third point conclusive 
wards revised by Somers and Sir William evidence as to Sidney’s authorship of the 
Jones. Its authorship was also claimed by incriminating paper was brdtight forward, 
Robert Fergiison {Jtmt and Modest Vindictt'- but nothing to show that it was even in- 
flow of thfi rrooeedings of t?ie ttvo last Par- tended to be published. Sidney defended 
liaments^ BuuNur, Own TirnSj ed. 1833, ii. himself with great acuteness and pertina- 
288; Ferguson, Life of Robert Ferguson^ city. Ileraisedobjections to theii>dictment, 
1887, p. 57), According to Hepworth Dixon, brought witnesses to discredit Howard’s evi- 
Sidney also assisted William Penn in draw- dence, and showed that the paper in question 
ing up the Pennsylvanian constitution; but, was simply an answer to the political specu- 
thou^ accepted by recent biographers of lations of Filmer. I’he point on which he 
Sidney, this statement also appears to be principally relied^ was that only one witness, 
en*oneous (I)ixoN, Life of Penn^ p. 233, ed. instead of the two demanded by law, was 
1851 ; WiNSOR, Narrative and Critical Ilis- produced to prove the conspiracy alleged 
tory of America^ iii. 506; Ewald, ii, 197). against him. Jeffreys, who wrangled with 
Sidney also appears to have taken no part the prisoner and browbeat him in his usual 
in the preparations for armed resistance fashion, told the jury that there was scarce a 
initiated by Shaftesbury in August 1682 ; line in the book but was the rankest treason, 
at least bis name does not appear in the and suggested that it was a sort of manifesto 
accounts of the deliberations of the con- intended to justify the proposed rebellion, 
fapirators. On bis trial be declared that and therefore to be regarded as evidence of 
ho had not seen Shaftesbury’s face for the the conspiracy. As to the two witnesses, 
last two years ( Trial, p. 28), and had only he asserted that if there was one witness to 
spoken with Monmouth three times in his prove a direct treason, and another to a cir- 
life. After Shaftesbury’s death, however, cumstance that contributed to that treason, 
he undoubtedly discussed the question of that made the two witnesses the law re- 
insurrection with Russell, Essex, and a few quired. After the sentence was delivered 
other whig leaders forming what was termed Sidney passionately besought God not to 
the ^council of six.’ These meetings took impute the shedding of his blood to the 
place in January 1683. If Lord Grey’s country, but to let the guilt of it fall 
statements can be trusted, Sidney was spe- upon his malicious x>er8ecutors. Jeffreys re- 
cially forward in discussing the preparations plied with cool brutality : ‘ I pray God work 
for a rising and the nature of the doclara- in you a temper fit to go into the other 
tion to bo made by those taking up arms, world, for I see you are not fit for this ’ 
and his complicity is further shown by the (the trial is reprinted with Sidney’s Works, 
confession of Carstares and by Ferguson’s ed. 1772; for comments see IIallam, Con- 
narrative (Forde, Lord Grey, History stitutional History, cb. xii. ; SrBPHBN, His- 
of the Rye House Plot, 1754, pp. 42-61; tory of the Criminal Law, i. 409; North, 
Sprat, True Account of the Rye house Plot, JExamen, pp. 406-1 1 ; the comments of Sir 
1696, App. p. 186 ; Ferguson, Life of Fer- John IlawJes are printed in State Tracts, 
gmm, p. 434). temp. William III, ii. 45 ; State Trials, ix. 

Sidney was arrested on 26 June, im- 818^. 
mediately after the discovery of the Rye Sidney was sentenced on 26 Nov. 1682, 
House plot, and sent at once to the Tower, and executed on 7 Dec. He drew up a 
His trial in the king’s bench court, before petition to Charles II, setting forth the 
Chief^justice Jeffreys, began on 7 Nov. illegality of his trial, and praying to he ad- 
Three overt acts of treason were alleged mitted to the king’s presence to prove that 
against him. The first was holding con- it was for his majesty’s honour and interest 
sultations which amounted to a conspiracy to to grant him redress. «He also petitioned, 
levy war against the king; the second, that by the advice of his friends, who made great 
he had sent a certain Aaron Smith to Scot- efforts to save life, that his sentence 
land to invite the co-operation of certain might be commuted into perpetual banish- 
Scots with the conspirators ; the third, that ment (Ewald, ii. 300, 312). Both petitions 
he had written a treasonable libel, affirming were unavailing. ^ Algernon Sidney,’ the 
the subjection of the king to parliament and Duke of York joyfully announced, to the 
the lawfulness of deposing kings. The only Prince of Oranjra, ^is to be beheaded on 
witness to the first Lead of the charge (ex- Friday next on Tower Hill, which, besides 
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the doing justice on so ill h man, will 
give the lie to the whigs, who reported he 
was not to suffer* (Dalrymple, ii. 115). 
Evelyn praises Sidney’s behaviour in his 
last moments. * When he came on the scaffold, 
instead of a spc^h, he told them only that 
he had made Wk peace with God, that he 
came not thither to talk, but to die ; put a 
paper into the sheriffs’ hand, and another, 
into a friend’s, said one prayer as short as a 
grace, laid down his necK, and bid the exe- 
cutioner do his office ’ {Diary, ed. Wheatley, 
ii. 424). A bishop, however, asserted that 
he ‘ died with the same surliness wherewith 
he lived ; ’ * very resolutely, and like a true 
rebel and republican,’ was the Duke of York’s 
description (Dalrympld, ii. 116; Jlaftm 
Corre^poyfdence, ii. 41 ; cf. Burnet, ii. 410, 
ed. 1868). 

Sidney’s body, as to the disposal of which 
he had scornfully refused to make any re- 
quests of the king, was given to his family, 
and buried at Penshurst (Ewald, ii. 319; 
North, Examen, p. 411). The paper which 
he gave to the siieriffs consisted of a de- 
nunciation of the injustice of his trial and a 
vindication of his political principles. It 
concluded by thanking God that he was 
suffered to die for the old cause in which he 
was from his youth engaged. The govern- 
ment, which had been at first inclined to 
suppress it as treasonable, allowed it to be 
printed, in the hope that it would show the 
world that he and his friends were confessedly 
seeking to restore a republic (Dalrympub, 
il. 17). It called forth numerous answers 
{Animadversions and Meinarks upon Colonel 
fiidney^s Paper; Pejlectiom upon Colonel 
Sidney's Arcadia and the Good Old Came, 
&c.) Several pieces of verse on his death 
also appeared : ^ Colonel Sidney’s Overthrow’ 
{liochuryhe Ballads, iv. ^2); ‘Algernon 
Sidney’s Farewell;’ ‘An Elegy upon the 
Death of Algernon Sidney.’ The last two 
are reprinted in T. B. Hollis’s ‘Life of 
Thomas Hollis,’ pp. 780, 782. An admiring 
epitaph is printed in ‘ Poems upon State 
Affairs’ (L 175). j 

Burnet’s account of Sidney’s character is 
substantially just : ‘ a man of most extra- 
ordinary courage, a steady man even to 
obstinacy, sincere, but of a rough and bois- 
terous temper, that could not bear contra- 
diction.’ Wnitelocke also speaks of the ‘over- 
ruling temper and beiglit of Colonel Sidney’ 
{Memorials^ iv, 851). Burnet goes on to de- 
scribe him as seeming to be a Christian, ‘but 
in a particular form of his own ; he thought 
it was to be like a divine philosophy in the 
mind ; but he was against all public wor- 
ship, and eyeiything that looked like a 
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church ’ (0?t?n Time, ii. 851 ). Ilis writings 
show that he hated popery and intolerance, 
but give no positive information about his 
religious views (but see Life of Thomas 
Hollis, pp. 188, 687). 

Sidney was painted as a child by Yan- 
dyck in a group with his brothers Philip and 
Robert. This picture is at Penshurst, to- 
gether with a portrait of Sidney, by Van Eg- 
mont, painted in 1663. Another, by the latter 
artist, is in the National Portrait Gallery. 
An engraving is given in Lodge’s ‘ Portraits.’ 
A portrait by Lely belongs to Earl Spencer. 
A fancy portrait by Cipriani, said to be from 
a seal by Thomas Simon, is the frontispiece 
to the edition of Sidney’s ‘Works’ published 
in 1763 and 1772 (IIollts, pp. 168, 182, 633). 

Sidney’s chief work, the * Discourses con- 
cerning Government,’ was first printed by 
Toland or Littlebury in 1698. This is an 
answer to Pilraer’s ‘ Patriarcha,’ which was 
first published in 1680; and the few allusions 
to contemporary politics in Sidney’s book 
show that a great part of it was written about 
that year. Though tedious from its extreme 
length and from following too closely in 
Iklmer’s footsteps, it contains much vigorous 
writing, and shows wide reading. Criticisms 
of it are to be found in Ranke’s ‘ History of 
England ’(iv. 123) and Ilallam’s ‘ Literature 
of Europe ’ (iv. 201, ed. 1869) ; an analysis is 
in the fast chapter of Ewald’s ‘ Life of Sid- 
ney.’ It was reprinted in folio in 1 740 and 
1751, An edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, was printed 
at Edinburgh in 1760, and four French trans- 
lations in 1702 and 1794. An edition, con- 
taining also his letters (including those ad- 
dressed to Henry Savile, and published sepa- 
rately in 1742), report of his trial, and nis 
apology ‘ in the day of his death,’ was pub- 
lished in 1763, edited by Thomas Hollis, and 
was reprinted in 1772, with additions and 
corrections by J. Eobertson {Life of Hollis, 
pp, 168, 167, 190, 440). Hollis inserted ‘A 
General View of Government in Europe’ 

[ (first published in 1744 in the ‘ Use and Abuse 
of Parliaments ’ by James Ralph), but doubts 
the justice of attributing it to Sidney. ‘ The 
very Copy of a Paper delivered to the Sherifis’ 
by Sidney appeared in 1683,,fo]. An essay 
entitled ‘Of Love’ was printed frena the 
manuscript at Penshurst in the first series of 
the ‘Somers Tracts’ in 1748 (ed. Scott, viii. 
612). It was reprinted in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century,’ January 1884. Some letters by 
Sidney figure in Thurloe’s ‘State Papers,’ 
and in Arthur Collins’s ‘ Sydney Papers,’ 
1746, Blencowe’s ‘ Sydney Papers,’ 1826, and 
in T. Forster’s ‘Original Letters of John 
Looke, Algernon Sidney,’ &c., privately 
printed, 1880 and 1847. 
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[A biography of Sidney is given in the Me- 
moirs of the Sidney family prefixed to the Collec- 
tion of Sydney Papers edited by Arthur Collins in 
1740. Lives are contained in the edition of his 
Discourses concerning Government jpublishod 
by Toland in 1698, and in the collection of his 
works published by Hollis in 1772. Other bio- 
graphies are : Life of Algernon Sidney, 1794, 
the first volume of a scries of Political Classics; 
Memoirs of Algernon Sidney, by G. W. Headley, 
1813, 8vo , Brief Memoirs of Algernon Sidney, by 
11. Chase Sidney, 1835 ; Life of Algernon Sidney, 
with Sketches of some of his Contemporaries, by 
G. V. Santvoord, New York, 1851; 12mo; Life 
and Times of Algernon Sidney, by A. C. Ewald, 
2 voK, 1873; Algernon Sidney; a Review by 
(1. M, Biackburno, 1885. The edition of Sidney’s 
Works and Letters to Savile referred to in this 
article is that of 1772.] C. II. P. 

SIDNEY, Lady DOROTHY, afterwards 
OouNTKss OF Sunderland (1617-1084), 
‘ Sacharissa.' [See Spekcbr.] 

SIDNEY, Sir HENRY (1529-1686), 
lord deputy of Ireland, eldest and only sur- 
viving son and heir of Sir William Sidney 
by Aline, daughter of Sir Hugh Pagenham, 
widow of Thomas Fitzwilliam, elder brother 
of William Fitzwilliam, earl of Southamp- 
ton fq. V.], was born probably at Baynara s 
Castle, London, on 20 July 1629. 

His father, Sir William Sidney (1482 ?- 
1664), was eldest son of Nicholas Sidney, by 
Anne, sister of Sir William Brandon, father 
of Charles, duke of Suffolk [q. v.] His ances- 
tor, one Sir William Sidney, was chamber- 
lain to Henry II, with whom he came from 
Anjou. In 1611 ho accompanied Thomas, 
lord Darcy [q. v.l, into Spain as a volun- 
teer against tho Moors, and when Darcy, 
finding his assistance not required, returned 
almost immediately to England, Sidney and 
several of his companions remained behind 
in order to see Madrid. He was hospitably 
entertained by Ferdinand, but declined the 
honour of knighthood from him ; and shortly 
afterwards, having gratified his curiositjr, 
returned home through France. As captain 
of the ^ Great Bark^ he took part in the 
naval operations before Brest in April 1613, 
and later in the year commanded the right 
winff of the English army at the battle of 
Floaden. He was knighted for his services, 
and on 23 March 1614 obtained a grant in 
tail male of the lordship of Kingston-upon- 
HuU and the manor oi Myton forfeited by 
the attainder of Edmund de la Pole [q. v.] 
In October he accompanied his cousin ,the 
Duke of Sufiblk, and the Marquis of Dorset to 
Paris, to witness the coronation on 6 Nov. 
of the Princess Mary as consort of Louis XII, 
and took a prominent part in the subsequent 


jousts and festivities# In the following sum- 
mer he again repaired to France, charged 
with the delicate task of announcing the 
approaching marriage of the Princess ’Mary 
to the Duke of Suffolk. He was appointed a 
squire of tho body to Henty^VIIT, and mar- 
ried in 1617. lie accompanied the king to 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold in 1620, and 
in J 623, during the war with France, took 
part in the expedition commanded by the 
Duke of Suffolk. In March 1538 he was 
appointed tutor and steward of the household 
to Prince Edward. In 1639 he reciuved a 
large grant of lauds in Kent and Sussex in 
exchange for those held by him in York and 
Lincoln. Ilis wife died on 22 Oct. 1543, 
and on 26 April 1662 Edward added to his 
estates in Kent the manor of Penshurst. lie 
died at Penshurst on 10 Feb, 1563 -4, and was 
buried in the parish church, where, in the 
chancel, is a raised tomb with a memorial 
tablet, or the sides of which are engraven the 
escutcheons of his four daughters and their 
husbands, viz. Mary, the eldest, who married 
Sir William Dormer of Ay scot, Buckingham- 
shire ; Lucy, wife of Sir James IJarrington 
of Exton, Rutland ; Anne, wife of »^ir W ilham 
Fitzwilliam [q. v.] of Milton, Northampton- 
shire, some time lord deputy of Ireland ; and 
Francos, wife of Thomas Radcliffe, third earl 
of Sussex [q. v.] 

Henry’s boyhood was passed at court in 
the constant companionsnip of jE^ince Ed- 
ward, with whom (he wrot^, ‘ as he grow in 
years and discretion, so grew I iu favour and 
liking of him.' Shortly after Edward’s ac- 
cession ho was constituted one of the four 
principal gentlemen of his privy ohamber. 
lie was knighted on 11 Oct. 1660 in company 
I with William Cecil (afterwards Lord Burgh- 
ley), his senior nine years, and among tho 

minor offices bestgwed on him about this time 
by his royal patron were those of chief cup- 
bearer for life. The esteem in which he was 
held by Edward rendered him atf influential 
personage at court, and in order to attach him 
more firmly to his interests, John Dudley, 
earl of Warwick (afterwards Duke of North- 
umberland), in pursuance of his ambitious 
projects, gave him his eldest daughter Mary 
to wife. The marriage was celArated pri- 
vately on 29 March 1661, in consequence of 
his being obliged to accompany Iho Marquis 
of Northampton to Franco in connection with 
the proposed marriage between ]^dward and 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry Ifjg).l>ut on his 
return it was ‘ afterwards most publicly and 
honourably solemnised in Ely ilPlace, Holborn, 
in the Wnitsun holidays nejs^ following.' 
He was the bearer in the foUomng year of 
an offer ftom Edward VI io me king of 
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France to mediate ‘ fo^^o^lposing the warres 
between the latter and the emperor’ (Instruc- 
tions in Karl. 863, f. 127). 

In anticipation of Edward’sdeath, and with 
the object presumably of supporting Northum- 
berland’s coup Aftaty he was on 18 May 1658 
licensed to retada,x)ver and above his menial 
servants, fifty persons, gentlemen and yoo- 
men, wearing his cognisance. He attached 
his name to the will settling the crown on 
Lady Jane drey, and only four days before 
his death Edward, who breathed his last in 
his arms, made him a grant of/he manor and 
borough of Wotton Bassett in Wiltshire. 

feidney was one of tJie first to forsake the 
cause of his father-in-law, and having the day 
following Queen Mary’s proclamation given 
ill his adliesioh to her, ho managed to escape 
the fate that befell Ins wife’s family and to 
retain his position at court, though ^ neither 
liking nor liked as he had been.’ He ap- 
parently accompanied John llussell, earl of 
Bedford, and other noblemen to Spain in April 
1654, for the purpose of obtaining a ratifica- 
tion of the marriage articles between Philip 
and Mary, hut also with the ulterior object of 
enlisting the sympathy of the former on be- 
half of Ins brothers-m-law, the Dudleys. His 
prudent behaviour was rewarded on 8 Kov. by 
a confirmation of all the grants made to him 
and his father by Edward ; and on the birth 
of Ins eldest" son, on 80 Nov., the king, in 
order to slfow him greater honour, stood god- 
father to the child, bestowing on him the 
name of Philip. 

In the following spring his youngest sister, 
Frances, became the second wife of Thomas 
IladclilFe, third earl of Sussex ; and when 
the latter, having been appointed lord deputy 
of Ireland, sailed for Dublin in May 1666, 
Sidney, at his own solicitation, accompanied 
him in the capacity of vv^-treosnrer and 
member of the Irish council. He took part 
in Sussex’# ^pedition that summer against 
the Scots' ^ttlers in Antrim, and boasted of 
killing inside combat -one of their most re- 
doubtable Qijfampions, a certain ^ James Mack 
O’Neil,’ as ie calls him, hut not to be con- 
founded with James MacDonnell. elder bro- 
ther of Sorley Boy, the head of the clan. 
In the following April he was despatched to 
court for supples of money and ammu- 

nition, retailing to Ireland at the beginning 
of July, ip tltne to assist in a second expedi- 
tion into in the course of which he 

effected a homing in llathlin Island, and 
^spoiled the^'same, all mankind, com, and 
cattle on it.* On 4 Dec. 1657 Sussex repaired 
to England, next day Sidney and Arch- 
bishop Oumiren were created lords justices 
during hi# a^tience. But by a fresh comiuis- 


sion, dated 1 8 Jan. 1 668, Sidney was on 6 Feb. 
sworn sole lord justice. During the winter, 
in pursuance of Sussex’s x>olicy of reducing 
the central districts, ho invaded Ferical, ex- 

S dled its cliief, U’Molloy — a supporter of 
ono ugh O’Conor, the head, of the confederacy 
— cut passes through his country, and de- 
stroyed whatever liad escaped destruction on 
former raids. Lack of money prevented him 
from taking such steps as he regarded ni'ces- 
aary for the safety of the country j but profit- 
ing by the example of Sir Anthony St. Legor 
[q. V.1, he managed, by cessing the Pale and 
forbidding the exportation of com from it, to 
rovisioii the forts of Philipstown and Mary- 
orough ; and w^hon, on 27 April, be surren- 
dered the sword to Sussex, he certainly left 
the government in no worse condition than 
he had received it. In June and July he at- 
tended the deputy through the west parts ; 
and when Sussex, in September, embarked on 
his expedition against the Hebridean Scots, 
Sidney was constituted lord justice till his re- 
turn in November. But the news of Queen 
Mary’s death recalled the deputy to England 
in December, and Sidney was again entrusted 
with the sword during his absence (Cal. 
Carew MSS. i, 278-9). He was confirmed 
in his office by Elizabeth. Shortly afterwards, 
in consMuence of the death of Con O’Neill, 
earl of T^one [q. v.l, Shane O’Neill openly 
assumed the title of tho O’Neill, as he had 
long practically possessed the power. Sidney 
displayed great tact in holding him in check 
until Elizabeth determined whether or not 
to recognise him as Con’s legitimate successor. 
Sussex, who preferred to remain at court, 
urged Sidney’s appointment as viceroy ; but 
the arrangement did not meet with Eliza- 
beth’s approval, and in August 1659 Sussex 
returned to Ireland. In the meantime Sid- 
ney was ap^intfcd lord president of the 
I marches of Wales. Accordingly he sur- 
rendered the vice-treasurership to his brother- 
in-law, Sir 'William Fitzwilliam [q. v.], and 
left the country. During his tenure of the 
vice-treasurorship he had done excellent ser- 
vice by taking efficient steps for tho better 
preservation of the Irish records. 

As president of Wales Sidney fixed his 
residence at Ludlow Castle in Shropshire, 
but, his duties being light, ho contrived to 
spend much of his time at court. He held 
the office without interruption till the end 
of his life, and towards the close of it, when 
reviewing his government, he was able to 
say with pride that ^a bettor people to 
govern than the Welsh, Europe holdeta not/ 
Kobert Dudley, earl of Leicester, when 
aspiring to tho hand of Queen Eli^beth, 
found a staunch ally in his brother^n-laWr 
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Sidney. On the opposite side stood Sir most of the misery that met his gaze, Sidney 
■William Cecil, the advocate of an alliance at once addressed' himself. Shane was in 


with the Archduke Charles of Austria, and 
when, in the spring of 1501, the suspicious 
death of Leicester’s wife threw a cloud over 
Leicester’s prospects, Cecil seized the oppor- 
tunity to remove Sidney from court, under a 
pretext that Iiks ])re8ence was required in 
Wales. But his seclusion was of short 
duration. In A])ril 15G2 Sidney was des- 
patched on a diplomatic mission to the court 
of France, with the object of mediating be- 
tween the contending iactions of Guise and 
Cond6. Failing to accomplish this, he was, 
on his ret urn to England, sent to Scotland to 
plead his failure as an excuse for postponing 
theprtmosed interview between Eli/abeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots * till the ensuing year, 
or till the wars of France were ended.’ 

Sidney’s opinion on Irish aftuirs carried 
weight m opposition to Sussex, and his in- 
clination to favour the Earl of Desmond in 
his dispute with the Earl of Ormonde over the 
prize-moneys of Youghal and Kinsale sowed 
the seeds of undying hatred between himself 
and Ormonde [see Fttzoeiuli), Gerald, fif- 
teenth Earl op Dksuond ; ButijiIr, Thomas, 
tenth Earl op OrmondeI. Meanwhile, though 
Sussex’s government ot Ireland may have 
been far from satisfactory, it could hardly be 
said that, since he quitted the country in the 
spring of 1564, things had gone much better 
with his successor, Sir Nicholas Arnold. It 
was only natural that Elizabeth, apart from 
her desire to try a cheaper government, 
should turn to Sussex’s critic, Sidney, whom 
she had on 14 May invested with the order 
of the Garter. As for Sidney, he was willing 
enough to undertake tlie task, provided certain 
stipulations affecting liim in his private and 
public capacity w'ere complied with, llis 
commission, with the title of lord deputy, 
was finally sealed on 1.3 Oct. 1505. 

On 13 Jan. J 560, after numberless delays 
owing to the tempestuous weather, Sidney I 
arrived in Dublin ; the prospect before him 
was disheartening in the extreme. The Pale 
itself, wasted by continual invasion, harassed 
by an insolent and dissolute mob that dis- 
graced the name of soldiers, and swarming 
with beggars, could hardly boast two gentle- 
men able to lend twenty pounds. In Munster, 
parts of wliich had formerly been as well in- 
habited as many shires in England, a man 
might now ride twenty miles without meet- 
ing a human habitation. The state of Con- 
naught was little better. Only in Ulster, 
where the rebellious Shane O’Neill, Hhe only 
strong and rich man in Ireland/ ruled with 
a rod of iron, were any signs of prosperity 
visible* To him, therefore, as the cause of 


no compliant mood. Sidney, finding diplo- 
macy useless, turned to Elizabeth for the 
necessary means to coerce him. Despite 
some cavilling on the part of Sussex, Eliza- 
beth, after listening to SirTrancis Knollys’s 
impartial corroboration of Sidney’s view of 
the situation, acquiesced in the iiio\ i table. On 
6 Sept. Colonel Edward Randolph (d. 1566) 

f q. V.] sailed from Bristol with an auxiliary 
bree of one thousand men. Sidney, who 
during the month of August had been occu- 
pied in guarding the northern frontier of 
the IWe, heading of Randolph’s arrival in 
Lough Foyle, at once pushed forward with 
the army into Tyrone. Nothing was seen of 
Shane, who contented himself with watching 
the progress of the invaders, and skirmish- 
ing occasionally with the rear-guard at a 
safe distance. Sidney effected a junction with 
Randolph and restored Calvagh O’Donnell 
[q. V.] to his own. lie then turned his steps 
southward through Connaught to Athlon (3, 
where he had to swim the Shannon. Con- 
sequently he took steps for the erection of a 
strong bridge there, which ‘greatly benefited 
the country.’ Between the end of November 
and the following Lent he made se^ era! un- 
successful inroads into Tyrone, though some- 
times so close upon Shane’s heels that his 
‘ vauntcurrers felt his couqh wotoi where he 
lay last night/ Nevertheless the plan of 
restoring O’Donnell and planting a garrison 
at Derry boro fruit at last, and early in 
Juno 1567 Sidney had the s&tisfaction of 
announcing to Elizabeth that the rebel who 
had so long disputed her authority had been 
assassinated by his personal foemcn, the 
Macdonnells. 

To Sidney, Shane’s death was a piece of 
good luck. In another respect he was not 
so fortunate. From the first he had declined 
to move in the dispute between Ormonde and 
Desmond without proper legal assistance. 
He knew that, however partial he showed 
himself towards Ormonde, he could satisfy 
neither him nor Elizabeth. But he was at last 
obliged, in consequence of Ormonde’s com- 
plaints, ‘ to address himself southward against 
Desmond.’ Accordingly quitting Kilntain- 
ham on 27 Jan., and proceeding through Leix, 
he came to Kilkenny, where a sessions was 
held, several malefactors executed, and Piers 
Butler, Ormonde’s younger brother, com- 
mitted for gaol-breaking, but, on account of 
his youth and submissive behaviour, pardoned. 
In Tipperary Sidney spent fifteen days ‘ en- 
devormge myself tb tne utt^rflaoste of my 
power for the reformacion of jthe infinite 
disorders which there I founded/ At Fethard 
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ho caused Ormonde’s biotj^er Edward to be 
arraigned for treason, and, though the jury 
refused to convict, he considered that the 
fact that he had been tried would pro- 
duce a beneficial result. From Tipperary he 
proceeded to W^erford, and finding Hhat 
countie to be mu^e molested by certain dis- 
ordered persons . . «i wounte to dependo upon 
the LordPower,’ he caused him to he arrested 
and locked up for a time in DubUn Castle. 
Proceeding on his journey by way of Dun- 
gaiwan to Youghal, he was there joined by 
the Earl of Desmond, and entering at once 
* into the debatinge of the causes between 
him and the Erie of Ormoundj,’ gave his de- 
cision in tlie latter’s favour. Thereupon 
Desmond fell ^ into some disallowable heates 
and passions,’ and Sidney, though he could 
not blame him for being < somewhat quicke 
at the matter,* laid him by the heels and 
carried him back with him to Dublin, leaving 
the government to his brother Sir John of 
Desmond. Continuing his journey through 
Limerick to Galway, where he seized the 
Earl of Clanricarde’s sons, he returned by 
way of Athlone to Kilmainham on 16 April. 
He had been absent exactly eleven weeks. 
Subsequently he again repaired to the borders 
of Ulster to receive the submission of Shane’s 
successor, Turlougb Luincach O’Neill [q. v.], 
and took measures to guard against in- 
roads of thie Scots by establishing garrisons 
at Carnckfergus, Belfast, and Glenarm. 

On bis return to Dublin, be * caused the 
old rumoui^ castle there to be re-edified.’ 
But the hard service he had undergone and 
his indifference to his health were begin- 
ning to tell on his constitution. Procuring 
hif» relocation, he entrusted the govern- 
ment to Sir ‘William Fitzwilliam and Lord- 
chancellor Weston [q. v.], and early in Oc- 
tober 1667 repaired to England, accompanied 
by O’Conor Sligo, O’Carrol, tlie Baron of 
Dungannon, and other Irish chiefs. At 
Chester he had to undergo a painful opera- 
tion for stone in the bladder. When he 
reached the court the negotiations for the 
marriage of Elizabeth tothe Archduke Charles 
seemed, under Sussex’s management, likely 
to be brought to a successful issue, and Sidney 
was mortified at the coldness of his reception 
and the indifference with which his service 
against Shime O’Neill was regarded. Not 
only, moreover, were his settlement of the 
dispute between Ormonde and Desmond and 
the appointment of Sir John of Desmond to 
the government of Munster severely criti- 
cised, but the whole arrangement was set 
aside by the^Strest of Sir J<mxi himself and 
his incarcesaHon, along with Desmond, in the 
Tower. This proceedings Sidney afterwards 


pointed out, was the cause of all the mis- 
chief that subsequently happened in Mun- 
ster. Sidney left tlio court m chagrin for 
Pensburst. But with the failure of Susbex’s 
marriage scht^mo Leicester’s star rose again 
in the ascendant ; and Sidney, so far from 
being deprived, as Lad been confidently ex- 
pected, of his office of president of Wales, 
foimd himself in the S])ring of 1668 once 
more at court. Moreover he was now on 
excellent terms with Sir William Cecil, in 
whom on Irish topics he found a warm ally. 
But for himself ho had no desire to return 
to Ireland, and it was with the greatest reluc- 
tance that he finally consented to resume the 
deputyship. 

Landing at Carrickfergus on 6 Sept., he 
had an interview with Turlougb Luineach, 
who impressed him favourably. After in- 
specting the garrisons which he had already 
manted there, he converted the district of 
Clandeboye and the Ardes into the county 
of Carrickfergus. On proceeding to Dublin 
he wrote frankly to Cecil. If Ulster was 
to be permanently tranquillised, colonists 
must be imported, towns and bridges built, 
and the natives of Tyrone created freeholders. 
Connaught must be provided with a presi- 
dent, and the Earl of Ormonde be compelled 
to reside in Ireland and to use his personal 
influence to suppress the disorders caused in 
Munster by his own brothers, in league with 
James Fitzmaurice Fitzgerald (d. 1679) [q. v.l 
Sidney, having proclaimed Fitzmaurice, paid 
a visit to Kilkenny, where, and also at Water- 
ford, he caused execution to be done upon a 
great number of the Butlers’ followers, though 
nis recognition of Sir Peter Carew’s claim to 
the barony of Idrone hardly conduced to 
peace. On 17 Jan. 1669 parliament was 
opened by him in great state, and the struggle 
between the old and new settlers found vent 
in the House of Commons. Sir Edmund 
Butler, the leader of the former, was publicly 
reprimanded for his violence by Sidney in 
the couticihchamber, and departed home 
vowing vengeance against him. Neverthe- 
less, before the parliament was prorogued on 
16 March a number of acts, including one 
for the attainder of Shane O’Neill, had been 
added to the statute-book. The acts of the 
Irish parliament were now for the first time, 
by Sidney’s order, printed by John ‘Yowell 
alias Hooker [q. v.] (license m Carew MSS, 
i. 887). During the summer the state of 
affairs in the south went rapidly from bad to 
worse, and in July Sidney, leaving Fitz- 
williaUi and Kildare to hold the O’Neills in 
check and Sir Barnaby Fitzpatrick to guard 
the Pale on the south side, set out with six 
hundred men to try if possible to zestoro 
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order there. Passing through Kilkenny into Ireland, ' with as great honour as ever deputy 
Tipperary, he fixed his camp at Clonmel, but had,' obtained currency in the summer of 
his proclamation of pardon failed to have 1574 ; but owing to reluctance to go with 
any etlect on the rebels. Sir Edmund attri- bound hands, and Elhsii&th’s unwillingness 
bated to Leicester and Sidney the design of to concede the terms on which he was Willing 
making themselves respectively kings of Eng- to serve, a year and more passed away before 
land and Ireland. Attempts at conciliation the rumour was confirm^ hy his actual ap- 
proving fruitless, Sidney carried the castle of pointment in August > 

Eitzmaurice by assault, though he failed to This time, however, he was to he virtually 
capture eitherits owner or Sir EdmundButler, his own master, and in return for 20,000/. 
At Kilkenny, however, a few months later, he per annum, paid beforehand in quarterly in- 
caused above sixty persons, ^ many of them stalraeuts, he undertook to govern without 
the stoutest of the Butlers' gallowglas,' to be farther demands on the queen's exchequer, 
execut ed. Ilis energy and severity iiroduced So far as the crown was concerned, it was an 
n salutary elfect not only on the country but excellent bargain, for under Fitzwilliam the 
also on parliament, which, on reassembling expenses of government had annually ex- 
on 20 JVlay 1570, passed an act for the at- ceedod the Irish revenue by much more 
tainder of Clancar, Fitzmaurice, Ormonde’s than double. Landing, after a stormy pas- 
threebrothers, and other Butlers of less note, sage, on 14 Sept., as near to Dublin as he 
a proceeding which Ormonde never forgave, could, on account of the plague that was 
An act was secured for the erection of a raging in the city, he had no sooner received 
free school in every diocese under an Eng- the sword from Fitzwilliam at Drogheda 
lish master, and another for restraining mono- than he repaired northwards to Carrickfer- 
polios. The encouragement ' which Sidney gus. Things had changed for the worse since 
gave at the same time to ^ above forty families his last visit, in consequence of the turmoil 
' of the reformed churches of the JjOw Ooun- caused by Sir Thomas Smith's and hlssex’s 
tries, flying thence for religion’s sake,' to abortive efibrtsrocolonise the ArdesandC^lan- 
settle in the rained town of Swords, was not deboye, Nevertheless, the mischief done was 
among the lea^t valuable of his eftbrts to not, he thought, irreparable, or a ^peaceable re- 
promote the welfare of the country. But formacion’ impossible if, Katlilm 1-land bo- 
vexod at the scanty support given him by ing abandoned, and Chatterton's and Malby's 
Elizabeth and her readiness to listen to Or- grants revoked, the MacQuillina Were con- 
'juonde’fl complaints, he insisted on laying firmed in their possession of ihoIt6iite,Sorley 
down his ‘ ihankl(‘ss charge.' Accordingly, Boy MacDonnell expelled, Magennis created 
having seen Sir John Ferrot [q, v.] install^ abaron,andTurloughLiun(*achgratified with 
as president of Munster and taken order with a title on condition of renouncing his claims 
the O’Farrells for shiring their country by the over Maguire and MacMahon. Sidney wished 
name of county Longford, of which he con- it to bo understood that he was still perbon- 
atituted them freeholders, he took shipping at ally in favour of * forceabl6 subjection,' on the 
Dublin on 25 March 1571, leaving the govern- understanding that it was * na subject’s on- 
ment to his brother-in-law, Fitzwilliam. terprise,' but one which demanded a"' prince’s 
Arriving at court, he found * more accep- purse and powe^' Ulster being temporarily 
tation ' than he had expected, though some pacified, he retiirned to Dublin, closely iu- 
tbere were who insinuated that the Butlers’ specting the country as he passed through 
war might have been avoided, and ‘that it, and laying plans for the future. ‘Albeit 
else there was nothing done.' The next it was the depth of winter,' he at once set 
four years were spent partly at court, out on a similar tour of inspection through 
partly in attendance to his duties as presi- the south, holding sessions here and there on 
dent of Wales^ where he reformed abuses that his way. At Kilkenny he was honourably 
had crept in during his absence in Ireland, entertained by t^e Earl of Ormonde, who 
In the spring of 1672 there was a rumour ‘ very courteously ' accompanied him to 
that he was to be created a baron, but the Waterford. From Waterford he proceeded 
offer being unaccompanied by any additional to Cork, where he spent Chidetmas, and 
source of revenue to sustain it, Burghley, stayed till Candlemas, At Lifaerick, on 
at Lady Sidney's earnest request, nipped it 4 Feb., he was ‘ received with frir greater 
in the bud, Aa time went on, the merits of pompe than either I my selfe have hereto- 
his Irish administration became more and fore had, or seene yeelded to any* other in 
more unmistakable, notwithstanding the this lande*^ 'The earls of Omionde and' 
ability displayed by Fitzwilliam in coping Thomond and the principal g^^try of the 
with difficulties for which he was not re- district repaired to him, and Mst stayed at 
sponsible* A rumour of Sidney’s return to Limerick three weeks, more afid itnore con.^ 
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vinced by what ho saw* of the necessity of 
having a resident jgotexnor both in Munster 
nnd Connaught, Iioaving: Limerick on 27 Feb. 
for Galway, he tobk’ stringent measures for 
the prevention in the future of the mutual 
spoils of the JEarl of Thomond and Teigo 
Mac Murrough'rO’Brien. After executing 
divers malefactorfil, he annexed Thomond to 
Connaught under the name of county Clare, 
at the same time dividing the province itself 
into the four shires of Sligo, Mayo, Galway, 
and Iloscommon. Galway itself he found 
much decayed owing to the * horible spoyle^ 
of the Earl of Clanncarde’s two sons, wnom 
lie committed to the custody of the marshal, 
and, having spent three weeks there, he de- 
parted for A t luone. Passing through Atheni^, 
which he found a heap of ashes, he took 
measures to rebuild it by levying a tax on 
the surrounding district, making the Earl of 
Clanricardo responsible for the execution of 
liis orders. At Athlono he was gratified by 
good reports of the state of affairs in the new 
county of Longford. He returned to Dublin 
on 13 April, Shortly afterwards he, very 
unwisely tfs it proved, allowed Olanricarde’a 
sons to return home. The news that they 
had revolted reached him on 23 Juno as lie 
was on his way into Munster. Altering his 
coiu'se without a moment’s delay, he took 
the rebels completely by surprise, and, though 
the two principal oiienders escaped, he made 
sure of their father. Captains Le Strange 
and Collier, with fifty horse and one hun- 
dred foot, were left at Loughrea to keep the 
peace as well as might be pending the ap- 
pointment of Nicholas Malby [(j. v.J as presi- 
dent of Connaught. Sidney pushed on to 
Jjimeriekj intending, after placing Sir William 
Drury [j. v.] in the presidency of Munster, 
to revisit Carrickfergus before Michaelmas. 
In this, however, he was disappointed. The 
Burkes, aided by a body of Scots mercenaries, 
proved too mucu for Le Strange and Collier, 
and Sidney was again in September obliged 
to take 'the field against them. But after 
driving them across the Moy,and beginning a 
bridge across the Suck, he left the enterprise 
to Malby and returned to Dublin on 13 Oct. i 
Meanwhile, in his efforts to raise a per- 
manent revenue, he had fallen foul of the 
gentry W the Pale on the matter of cess, 
which, ^^ording to his own interpretation, 
was ^ notjSiinge ^s but a prerogatyve of the 
prince and an agreement and consent, by 
the nobiHtie and counsell, to impose i^on 
the countrie a certeine proporcion of victuall 
of all Idudes, to be defy vered and issued at a 
reasonable, Hi$ endeavour to commute 
the cess lei^ed on thePale for an annualsum of 
2 , 000 /.br) 0 ttght matters to a crisis, and theprin- 


cipal gentry, headed by Lords Delvin [seeNir- 
CENT, SiK Chkistophbr, fourteenth JUrobt 
Delvin j, Howth, and Trimleston, having 
taken up the position that cess in itself was 
unconstitutional, the question was referred 
for decision to the privy council. In England 
the complainants’ agents or ^ commonwealth 
men/ as they called themselves, met with 
scant consideration, being promptly clapped 
in the Fleet for impugning the queen’s pre- 
rogative, while Sidney pursued a similar 
course in regard to the principals in Ireland, 
lillizabeth w'us annoytd at the question hav- 
ing been raised ; but it was more than Sid- 
ney’s proud spirit could brook to be told 
that he was ever * a costly servant, and^ had 
alienated her Highness her good subjects’ 
hearts.’ He retorted tliat, had it not been 
for the breaking out of that ^base varlet 
Itory Ogo O’More ’ [q. v.], he 'would have 
left the sword and gone oyer without leave/ 
As it was, he found a warm defender at 
court in his son Philip, though perhaps a 
more judicious one in his wife. During the 
summer of 1577, while the quarrel was still 
at its height, he scoured the country after 
the new disturber of the public peace. Rory 
Oge by a lucky chanco managed to en- 
trap the deputy a nephew, Harry Harring- 
ton, wl^m he refused to release except on 
' such conditions as I would not,’ said Sid- 
ney, ' have enlarged Philip mv son.’ A heavy 
price was put on the rebel’s head, but it 
was not till the last day of June 1578 that 
he was run to death by Sidney’s 'sworn 
brother/ Barnaby Fitzpatrick, baronof Upper 
Ossory [q. v.] Meanwhile, though deeply 
wounded by what he considered the queen’s 
ingratitude, Sidney kept an anxious eye on 
every part of the kingdom. Visiting Newry 
in August, he was gratified by Tiirlough’s 
loyal demeanour, ' as many hours as I could 

f et him sober,’ and about Christmas time, 
eing apprehensive that the Earl of Desmond 
was meditating rebellion, he sent for him 
and his countess to repair to Kilkenny, where 
finally, 'though with much ado,’ he effected 
' a sound pacification of all quarrels’ between 
him and Drury, president of Munster. Christ- 
mas over, he held a sessions there, and, 
though greatly thwarted by ‘the Ormon- 
dists,’ he caused many residents in that county 
to be indicted in an orderly fashion and exe- 
cuted for abetting and aiding Rory Oge. 

But his failure to govern as economically 
as Elizabeth had expected, though he pro- 
tested against the construction placed by her 
on the 20,000/. agreement, dejprived him of 
the little favour he still retained at court, 
and in January 1578 AValsingham privately 
t^de him put his affairs in order, as it was 
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likely an excuse would shortly he found to 
recall him. The letter of revocation actually 
arrived on 23 April ; but acting on Philipp 
advice not to give his enemies the satisfac- 
tion of thinkiiiff that they had driven him 
from his post, Sidney, though *ho loathed 
to tarry any longer/ successfully pleaded the 
necessity of a short delay. liory Oge was 
still at large, and a recent outbreak on the 
part of the JMacMahons called for chastise- 
ment, so that the excuse was not unreason- 
able. Hut at last, on 12 Sept., he surren- 
dered the sword to Drunr, and taking with 
him the Earl of Clanricarcle and the earl’s son 
William, he sailed for England for the last 
time. At Chester ho became so seriously 
ill that for a time he was unable to proceed 
further. His reception at court was not 
what he either expected or deserved. But 
after a brief visit to Ludlow he returned to 
Hampton Court for Christmas. On new 
year’s day 1079 he presented Elizabeth with 
a costly gold ornament, and a few days later 
he was sent as far as Canterbury to escort 
Prince John Casimir to London. Ketiring 
afterwards to Ludlow, he busied himself in 
repairing it and adding to it the great por- 
tal, and apparently also the stone bridge 
which serves the place of a drawbridge. 
During the early part of 1080 he was a fre- 
quent visitor at Wilton, the seat of Arthur 
Grey, fourteenth lord Grey de Wilton [q. v.], 
who, having been nominated for the post of 
lord deputy of Ireland, was anxious to profit 
by his experience. But his visits were dis- 
tasteful to Elizabeth, and he was sharply 
ordered to remain at his post. A month or 
two later she censured him for his laxity in 
carrying out her instructions ‘ for the refor- 
mation of the recusants and obstinate persons 
in religion within Wales.’ * Your Lordship/ 
added Walsingham, in a friendly note of 
warning, * had neade to walk warily, for your 
doings are narrowely observed, and her 
Majestie is apt to gove eare to any that shall 
yll you.’ 

As time went on, he seems to have re- 
gained some of the queen’s favour. In 1682 
there was some talk of reappointing him to 
the government of Ireland, and he was willing 
enough to undertake the post, provided 
Elizabeth would admit that his former ser- 
vices had been acceptable, that she would 
mark her appreciation of them by a title and 
grant of land to sustain it, and give him 
the rank of lord lieutenant instead of deputy ; 
but chiefly that Philip would accompany 
him thither, and bear the office after he 
had resigned it. W^orn out, however, with 
toil and stricken with disease, he died pre- 
maturely old at Ludlow Castle on 6 Stay 


1686. His body wa^^ by the queen’s orders 
removed to Penshurst^ond.buried with great 
solemnity in the chancel the parish church 
there on 21 June, but his heart was interred 
at Ludlow. 

Probate of his will, dated 8 Jan. 1681-2, 
was granted on 26 May 1686. His wife 
Mary, eldest daughter of John Dudley, duke 
of Northumberland — fulL fair lady,’ in 
her husband’s eyes — was enaowed with all 
womanly and wifely virtues, but lost her 
good looks while nursing Queen Elizabeth 
through the smallpox, and * hereafter ‘ chose 
rather to hide herself from the curious eyes 
of a delicate time than come upon the stage 
of the world wilSi any manner of disparage- 
ment.’ She did not long survive her hus- 
band, and was laid by his side in Penshurst 
church on 11 Aug. 1686. By her Sidney 
had three sons — Sir Philip [q. v.], Robert, 
first earl of Leicester [q. v.J, and Sir Thoma.s 
— and four daughters, two of whom died in 
infancy, and a tuird, Ambrozia, at the age of 
twenty, unmarried. Mary, the only 8urvi\- 
ing daughter, married Henry Hejgbert, earl 
of Pembroke [q. v,], and is separately noticed. 

By far the ablest of the many able men 
that governed Ireland under Elizabeth, 
Sidney was throughout his career hampered 
by his relationship to Leicester. Though 
unrewarded by thAovereign to whose service 
he devoted his life, his death was bitterly 
bemoaned by all those who had the interests 
of good government at heart, and posterity 
has done him ample justice. Of a somewhat 
sanguine complexion, a naturally healthy 
constitution, a pleasant disposition and merry 
conversation, delighting m scientific and 
literary topics, interested especially pin naval 
matters, an excellent speaker, a lover ot good 
society and hospitality, ho sacrificed both 
health and pleasure in the execution of the 
trust reposed in hi!b. 

An anonymous life-size portrait of Sidney 
in a black doublet and blue ribbon is at 
Penshurst ; another portrait, also anonymous, 
belongs to Mrs. Lamb {Tudor Exhihition 
Catalogue^ Nos. 265, 829) ; there is an en- 

S ’aved portrait in the ♦ Herowlogie ’ (cf. 
BOMLEV, Cat. p. 30). 

[Holinshed’s Chronicles, vol. iii. (qpntainiiig 
brief memoirs of Sir Henry, Lady Maryland Sir 
Philip Sidney, written, it is conjectufla, by Ed- 
mund Molyneux) ; Collins’s Sydney State Papers, 
withMemoirs; Du^dale’s Baronage, ii. 410; Cal. 
State Papers, Henry VHI ; Chron. of Queen Jane 
and Queen Mary (Camden Soc ) ; Eden’s Decades 
of the New World ; Cal. Carew MSS., particu- 
larly ii. 834.-60, containing a relation 

of all his services in Ireland, written <in 1583; 
Cal. State Papers (Ireland), i4i. 
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pasaim; Hayne’s BorgUlfy Papers; Cal. Cecil 
HSS. i-ii.; DerrldiE^».Wiige of Ireland (illus- 
trated) in Somera ; White’s Funeral Ser- 
mon ; Borlase’s Edductiou of Ireland ; Shirley’s 
Original Letters; Camden’s Annals; Wright’s 
Queen Elizabeth-and her Times ; Gregory’s High- 
lands and Isles “Of Scotland; Hill’s MacDonnells 
of Antrim; Annals of the Four Masters) ed. 
O’Donovan ; Gilbert's Cal. of Ancient Eecords 
of Dublin, ii. ; Cab of Fiants Ireland (Elw.); 
Lloyd’s Worthies ; Bagwell’s Ireland under the 
Tudors; Froude’s Hist, of England; Fox-Bourne’s 
Sir Philip Sidney (Heroes of the Nations); 
Ewald’s Life anU Times of Algernon Sidney; 
Arch. Cantiana, xxi. 227; Wright’s Ludlow 
Sketches; Archieol. Soc. Journal, vol. xxiv. 
Cotton. MSS. Vitell. c. i. f. uS (Instructions to 
Sir W. Sidney), t6. Vosp. F. xii. f. 153 (to 
Sussex, 19 Sept. 1676), tb. Titus B. x. ff. 1-170 
(Letter Book, 1575-8), xi. f. 483 (to Sussex, 
13 March 1557), xu. f. 32, xiii. f. 152 (In- 
structions, 5 Oct. 1565), f. 174 (to Sussex, 21 Dec. 
1670), f 201 (plot for the government of Ire- 
land, 1576), f. 224 (to Sussex, 4 Feb. 1576), 
f. 250 (to Leicester, 1 Aug. 1578) ; Harl. MSS. 
353 f. 127, 168 f. 23; Lansdowno MSS. x.if. 63 
t valuation lands, 1668), xlv. 4 (Instructions, 

September 1585), L88 (expenses of funeral), Ixxi. 
63, cxi. 9 (buildings and repairs as L. P. of 
the Welsh Marches^ civ. 80, 82 (Instructions, 
1574, 1575); Egerton MSS. 1049. ff. 3, 9; 
2642 f. 224, 2790 ff. 6, 12 ; Addit. MSS. 12093 
(commission, 1560), 15914 (Letters, 1673-7), 
26676 f. 89 (Sir W. Sidney), 28103 ff. 6, 7, 
30808 (installation as K.G. 14 May 1564), 32091 
f. 244 (to Leicester, 1571). 32092 f. 6 (to T. 
Knoll, 1576 ), 33746, 34079 f. 13 (to Burghley, 
1674); Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Bep. (MSS. of 
Lord de L’Isle and Dudley at Penshurst, with 
some not printed by Collins).] B. D. 

SIDMDY or SYDNEY, HENRY, Eabl 
or lioMBfit (1641-1704), fourth and youngest 
son of Robert, second earl of Leicester [q. v,], 
and younger brother of third earl of 

Leicester [q. v.l of Dorothea Spencer, coun- 
tess of Sunderland [a. v.], the well-known 
* Sachaifissa,’ and of Algernon Sidney [q. v.], 
the republican, to whom he was* junior by 
nineteeuyears, was born at Paris in the spring 
of 1641 . Shortly after his birth his father was 
appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, and he 
was brought over to England in October. He 
was the favourite of nis mother Dorothy, 
daughter^eftheninthearlofNorthumberland, 
who at her ^death in 1659 left him a small 
estate, was then travelling abroad under 
the Calvinist divine, Dr. ThomasPierce [q, v.], 
in company with hia nephew, a boy a few 
months older than himself, afterwards second 
earl of Sunderland* Two years later the same 
pair were^evelling in Languedoc and Spain 
along with Harry Savile,* the younger bro^ 
ther of Halifax. By 1664 he was back m Eng- 


land, and making favour at court, whore in the 
summer of 166u he was appointed groom of 
the bedchamber to James, duke of York, and 
a few months later master of the horse to 
the Duchebs of York. The promise given 
when he was a mere boy (and Ijely had 
painted him for his mother) of being extraordi- 
narily handsome had been amply redeemed. 
Reresby’s \ erdict that he was the handbomest 
man of his time was affirmed by such a critic 
as Anthony Hamilton, who made the pro- 
viso, full of significance, that he had too little 
vivacity * pour soutenir le fracas dont me- 
na^oit sa figure,’ He was already ^ known 
as a terror to liusbands,’ and now be and his 
roguish ally, Henry Savile[q. v.l, seem to have 
vied with each other for the favour of the 
duchess, who is said on her side to have 
taken a strong fancy to both of them. There 
is no doubt that in January 1666 Sidney was 
the cause of a serious estrangement between 
the duke and duchess, which was followed 
bv his own abrupt dismissal (cf. Spuncb, 
Anecdotes f'g, 249). The king, however, seems 
to have borne him no ill-will, as earlyin 1667 
he was given a captaincy in the ‘Holland’ 
regiment. In 1672 he was sent as envoy to 
France, on a congratulatory mission to Louis 
XIV, and on 7 July 1676 he was appointed 
master of the robes, with a regular stipend of 
500/. per annum ; moreover, in February 1678 
he was promoted colonel of a regiment of foot, 
which for some time afterwards bore his name. 
In 1675 his father, at his death, had left him 
the estate of Long Itchington in Warwick- 
shire and 26,000/. in money. In 1679 he 
put up for parliament, contesting the seat 
of Bramber with his brother Algernon, who 
seems to have withdrawn in favour of his 
young and popular rival. He entered the 
house when the struggle about the Exclusion 
Bill was approaching its height, and, as 
sharing the full confidence of Sunderland, he 
soon obtained a measure of importance. Sun- 
derland’s plan was to bring the Prince of 
Orange over to England, and make him pro- 
minent in the English mind. For the express 
purpose of effecting this, Sidney (with the 
concurrence of Essex, Halifax, Shaftesbury, 
and Temple, who were in the scheme) was 
sent as envoy to the Hague. His instructions 
were drawn up with consummate cleverness 
by Sunderlana, but the negotiations came to 
little at the time, owing to the dislocation 
of parties at home, consequent upon the 
king’s illness in August 1679. Sidney never- 
theless succeeded during the summer in 
gaining the complete confidence of the Prince 
of Orange, Obtuse in some respects, he 
was perhaps the first Englishman fqlly to 
realise the probability there was of the 
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prince’s eventually attaining the English 
throne. 

Early in December 1680, after the re- 
jection of the Exclusion Bill in the lords, 
Sidney forwarded to tlio king from the Prince 
of Orange a Dutch memorial of remonstrance. 
Sunderland "wrote to him on 7 Dec. an- 
nouncing how the paper had been received 
at the council. * The king was very angry 
at it, thinking the states ought not to have 
spoken so ])lainly and particularly.’ The 
secretary was or<l(‘red t ogive Sidney a caution 
with regard to the forwarding of such docn- 
ments, and, a few months later, in June 1681, 
the envoy rt*cei\ ed letters of revocat ion. lie 
claimed to hav e done the king special honour 
by li\ing more like an ambassador than an 
onioy for as long as his mission lasted, 
ronlrary to expectation, Charles received 
him kindly at Windsor on .June, and 
shortly afterwards, in accordance with the 
Prince of Orange’s wish, he uas aiipointed 
general of the British regiments in the service 
of Holland. lie held this post until a few 
weeks after the accession of James, hut the 
latter does not seem at the lirst to Imve dis- 
trusted him, as, afti'r Monmouth’s rebellion, 
ho was sent buck -with Beiitiuck on a mission 
to the Hague. During 1G86-7 he kept him- 
self out of harm’s way by travelling in Italy. 
Early in 1688, however, he w^as back again 
in England, and had renowned a long-stand- 
ing intrigue with the wife of hi& nephew 
Sunderland. 

In the meantime, unsuspected by the court, 
lie was pursuing negotiations of tlic utmost 
moment. The fact that hidnoy had the 
Prince of Orange’s confidence w^as well knowm 
to the latter’s friends in England. Though 
indolent and dissolute, he possessed in a rare 
degree the instinct of intrigue, and Buniet is 
probably correct in his statement that in 
Sidney’s hands the ^ whole design ’ of the in- 
vitation to the Prince of Orange was ^chiefly 
deposited,’ Of his coadjutors the most pro- 
minent seems to have been Edward Bussell, 
earl of Orford [q. v.] His success v/as so 
^ great that from those whom he sounded he 
received only one dubious ans-vver, Halifax. 
He got permission to leave England, on con- 
dition of not visiting the prince, at the end of 
August. Disregarding his pledge, he went 
almost directly to thellaguein company with 
Zulestein, who was returning thither from 
the English court, whither he had been sent 
to congratulate James upon the birth of a son 
and heir. Sidney bore with him a duplicate 
copy of the invitation and declaration of ad- 
herence to William, signed by the members of 
the association which he had formed, and in- 
cluding the names of Danby, Shrewsbury, 


Devonshire, LordLuml^y, the bishop of Lon- 
don (Compton), and Admiral Bussell. He 
conveyed, moreover, the secret assurances of 
Marlborough ; while Sunderland, far from re- 
senting his uncle’s intimacy "^vith his wife, 
made the countess (who communicated every- 
thing in cipher to Sidney) the medium of 
secret intelligence of the utmost value to Wil- 
liam. , 

Together with Schomherff, Burnet, and 
Herbert, Sidney accompanied expedition 
to Torbay. In the events of the next three 
months he took only a secondary part. On 
the day after the proclamation of William and 
]Mary, however, lie was appointed of tlio privy 
council (14 Feb. tlCBO), two weeks later a 
gentleman of the bedchamber, and on 1 6 March 
a colonel of the king’s regiment of footguards. 
lie had been returned lor Tamworth in the 
C’onveiitioii parliament, but on 9 Sent, he 
was raised to the peerage as Baron Stilton, 
CO. Kent, and Viscount Sydney of Sheppey. 
He was lord lieutenant of Kent from 1()89 to 
i 169:3, and again from 1694 to 1704. He 
j accompanied William to Ireland in 1690, 
was present at the Boyne, and was made one 
of the lords ju'^tices after having received 
confiscated estates, nearly /50,000 acres in 
extent, and to the value, it is said, of 17,000/. 
per annum. In DecomW 1C90 he was sum- 
moned back to England, and, to the profound 
mortification of Danby. now earl of Cacr- 
marthen,sentru&ted witn the seals as secre- 
tary of state. At first Dauby could hardly 
believe in the appointment of a person of a 
character so facile. When William asked 
him if ho liad met the new secretary, leaving 
his presence, ho answered, * Ko, sir I I mot 
I nobody but ray Lord Sidney.’ ‘ II© is the 
new secretary,’ said the king ; ‘ he Will do 
fill I find a ht man ; and he will be quite 
willing to resign when I find such a man.’ 
Caermarthen remai%ed that it was new to see 
a nobleman placed in such an office as a foot- 
man was placed in a box at a theatre, merely 
in order to keep a seat till his betters came 
(Dahtmoutti, iV ote on Burnet^ ii. 6). True to 
his purpose, William called upon Sidney to 
deliver up the seals in little more than a year, 
and in March 1692 he was sent as lord lieu- 
tenant and governor of Ireland, a post of ex- 
treme difficulty, in the conduct 01 which he 
egregiously failed. The Irish utu^liament, 
having been summoned to assemble pn. 6 Oct. 
1692, at once bc^n clamouring agabst the 
indulgence meted out to the Irish . catholics. 
Alarmed by their factious ener^ in the for- 
mation of grievance committees, Sidney, after 
a session of barely six weeks, dissolved the 
parliament on the ground that tb^' were in- 
fringing tbePojnings statute (An Amount of 
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tkeS(^s$to7i3 of PaPlidinent in Ireland^ London, 
1693). The utmost resentment was expressed 
by the settlers, a,nd protests were carried to 
London, with the result tlmt William had re- 
luctantly to recall Sidney, who was, however, 
consoled with the lucrative post of master- 
general of the ordnance ( 28 J uly 1693). Fur- 
ther, on 14 May 1604, he was advanced to be 
Earl of Kotoney. Next year Eomney moved 
from his residence in Jermyn Street into St. 
James’s Square (No. 1(5), and there in No- 
vember 1695, in his capacity of master of 
ordnance, ho welcomed William back to 
London after his country progress with a 
display of pyrotechnics such as had never 
been seen in England. The storming of 
Namur was represented in coloured fires and 
applauded in person by the king, who ap- 
peared at a window of Ilomney’s house 
- ( A dd. M8* 1 7677). llomney had previously 
(May 1 691) been appointed to command all 
the foot in the king’s absence, and from 
April to November 1697 ho was one of the 
lords justices of England. Two years later 
the royal grants of which he had been the 
recipient were investigated by the house of 
commons, and under the resumption act he 
lost most of his Irish estates. From 2 1 .Tune 
1700 until the king’s death ho occupied the 
post of groom of the stole. Upon Anne’s 
accession he lost his appointments, and he 
died (uulnarried) of small -pox at his house 
in St. James’s Square on 8 April 1704. He 
was buried on the 18th in the chancel of 
St. James’s, Piccadilly, where a monument 
was erected. All his honours became ex- 
tinct. lie appointed as his heirs and execu- j 
tors his nephews, Thomas Pelham, Henry 
Pelham^ and John Sidney, to whom ho lett 
his <JaBmets and papers. The latter de- 
scended to the Earls Of Chichester, and from 
them ^ Henry Sidney’s Diary and Letters’ 
(referring mainly to the period 1679-81, 
which they greatly help to elucidate) was 
edited by E. W, JMencowe (London, 2 vols. 
8vo,1843), 

The important part played by Sidney at 
the Eovolution was partly due to accident, 
but he had some genuine qualifications for 
the r61e. According to Macky, he was Uhe 
great wheel upon which the revolution 
turnOtL’. Swift comments that *he had not 
a whi^'to turn a mouse,’ and, as for cha- 
racte^fmd none at all; but his evidence 
must oe regarded as more partial even than 
usuaL ^lSaamuch as he suspected Eonmey of 
quashidj^ a memorial which he had addressed 
to th^ kingf in 1699. Algernon Sidney seems- 
to an opinion of his brother rather 

below of lianby, but, as Blencowe re- 
marks, fie had such an exalted opinion of 


Sidney 

himself that he had little capacity for a just 
appreciation of others. Eomney’s ^ Diary’* 
shows that, pleasure-loving as lie was, bC 
had an exceptionally square head where his 
own interests were concerned, and a decided 
gift for conciliating people who were irri- 
tated against him. He had no scruples 
about taking advantage of his good looks. 
His later years were pestered by acrimonious 
letters on bt'half of the numerous children 
for whom he refused to provide. A certain 
Grace Wortley, a lady of good family, to 
whom ho allowed 50/. per annum, did her 
utmost to make a public scandal out of her 
private distress (cf. her letters in introduc- 
tion to Sidney' A Diat^y), 

A portrait of Sidnt'y as a child, with fair 
ringlets and presage of great beauty, by Lely, 
is at Fenshurst ; a full-length by the same . 
artist, in semi -classical costume, with two 
greyhounds iu leash, is the property of Earl 
Spencer. Another portrait in later life, by 
Kneller, is engraved in Doyle’s 'Official 
Baronage.’ 

[O. E. C[okaviie]’& Complete Peerage; Dalton’s 
English Army Lists, i. 218, lii. 214, 306 ; Collins’s 
Sydney Papers ; Ewald’s Life and Times of Al- 
gernon Sydney; Sidney's Diary, ed. Blencowe; 
Boyer’s William HI, pp. 130, 190,281 sq. ;'Pepy«’s 
Diary, iii. 340 ; Luttrell’s Brief Hist. Relation, 
pa««sim ; Sir William Tomplo’s Memoirs, vol. ii. ; 
Kennel’s Regist. p. 216 ; Memoirs of Orammont, 
od. Vizetelly, ii. 103, 138, 165, 109 sq.; Burnet’s 
Own Time, passim ; Rapin’s Hist, of England, 
iii. 400; Dalrymple’s Memoirs; Swift’s Works, 
ed, Scott, xii. 236 ; Hatton Correspondence, ii. 
92 ; Macaulay’s Hist, of England, 1883, i. 526, 
646-.7, ii. 214, 251, 330, 4177*19, 639 ; Ranke’^i 
Hist, of England, vol. iv. passim; Christie’s Life 
of Shaftesbury, ii. 339 ; Bromley’s Cat. of British 
I Portrait**, p. 212 ; Granger’s Biogr. Hist, of Eng- 
land, iii. 392; Cartwright’s Sacharissh, pp. 78, 
156, 170, 200, 208, 228, 229 sq. ; Da&ent’s Hist, 
of St. James’s Square, iii. 392.] T. S. 

SIDNEY, MAEY, CorarEss of Pem- 
BBOKE. [See EIekuebt, Maky, 1555?-162J .] 

SIDNEY, SiB PHILIP (1564-1586), 
soldier, statesman, and poet, born at Pens- 
hurst 30 Nov. 1564, was eldest son of Sir 
Henry Sidney [a. v.l by his wife Mary, 
daughter of John Dudley, duke of Nortlium’^ 
berland. A tree still standing in Penshurst 
Park is identified with one which, according 
to Ben Jonson, 

Of a nut was set, 

At his groat birth, where all the Muses met. 

His godfathers were Philip II of Spain, Queen 
Mary’s husband, after whom he was named, 
and John Eussell, first earl of Bedfbrd [q. v#J^' 
His godmother was his widowed ^and'^ 
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mother, Jane, duchess of Northumberland. 
The child’s infancy was apparently passed at 
l*enshiirst. When he was nine and a half 
his father, who was lord president of Wales, 
appointed him lay rector of the church of 
Whitford, Flintshire, of which the incum- 
bent, Hugh Wliitford, had just been deprh ed 
on account of his Itoman catholic leanings. 
On 8 May 15(54 Gruff John, rector of 
Skyneog, acting as Philip’s proctor, was duly 
admitted to tlie church and rectory of Whit- 
ford, and Philip thenceforth derived from 
the benefice an income of 60/. a year (cf. 
manuscripts at I’enshurst). On 1(5 Nov. 
3564 he entered Shrewsbury school, of which 
Thomas Ashton was the master. Fulke 
Greville [q. v.] entered the school on the 
same day, and their friendship was only in- 
terrupted by death. 

Of Sidney's youth Greville wrote ; * T will 
report no other wonder than this, that, though 
I lived with him and knew him from a child, 
yet I never knew him other than a man ; 
with such staidness of mind, lo\ely and 
familiar gravity, as carried grace and rev'e- 
rence above greater years ; liis talk ever of 
knowledge, and his very play tending to en- 
rich his mind, so that even his teachers 
found something in him to observe and learn 
above that which they had usually read or 
taught. Which eminence by nature and 
industry made his worthy father style Sir 
Philip in my hearing, though I unseen, 
lumen families sues,' A grave demeanour ac- 
centuated through life his personal fascina- 
,tion. 

From his infancy Philip was a lover of 
learning. At tJie age of el e\ on he wrote let- 
ters to his father in both French and Latin, 
and Sir Henry sent him advice on the moral 
conduct of life, which might well have been 
addressed to one of maturer years. In 1568 
Philip left Shrewsbury for Christ Church, 
Oxford. There he continued to make rapid 
progress, and the circle of his admirers grew. 
His tutor, Thomas Thornton, left directions 
that the fact that Philip had been his pupil 
should be recorded on nis tombstone. Ilis 
chief friends at Christ Church were Richard 
Carew [q. v.J, Richard Hakluyt [q. v.], and 
William Camden. But, as at Shrewsbury, 
his most constant companion was Greville, 
who joined Broadgates Hall (now Pembroke 
College) at the same time as Philip went 
to Christ Church. His health was delicate, 
and his uncle, Leicester, who was chancellor 
of the university, wrote to Archbishop Par- 
ker soliciting a license to eat flesh during 
l^nt in behalf of ' my boy Philip Sidney, 
who is somewhat subject to sickness.' On 
2 Aug. 1568 Sir Henry visited his son at 


Oxford, and took him back with him to 
Ludlow. On the road they turned aside to 
inspect Leicester’s castle of Kenilworth. 

An earlier introduction of the boy to Sir 
AVilliam Cecil had inspired that statesman 
with an active interest in his welfare. Writ- 
ing to his father on 9 Aug. 1668, Cecil sent 
his remembrances to ^ the darling Philip.* 
On 3 Sept. Cecil wrote reproaching Sir 
Henry for having carried away * your son 
and my scholar from Oxford.* Philip spent 
his holidays at the end of the year vvth the 
Cecils at Hampton Court. ‘Ho is worthy 
to be loved,* wrote Cecil to his jfether, ‘ and 
so I do love him as he were my own * (5 Jan. 
1569). Sir Henry^took practical advantage 
of the affection which his son inspired m 
the great statesman by proposing that a 
marriage should be arranged between Philip 
and Cecirs elder daughter, Anne, who was 
two years the lad's junior. Cecil politely 
hinted in reply that his daughter, who was 
only thirteen, must seek a richer suitor. 
Sir Henry anxiously pressed the negotia- 
tion. He or his brother-in-law, the Earl of 
Leicester, who heartily approved the match, 
undertook to provide Philip with an income 
of 266/. 13s. 4(1. on the day of his mar- 
riage, w'ith a reversion to a fixed income 
of 840/. 4s. 2cl, and other sums on the death 
of his parents. Cecil soon agreed to pay 
down 1,(X)0/. and to leave his daughter an 
annuity of 66/. 13/?. 4d. A marriage settle- 
ment was drafted on these lines, but Sir 
Henry mislaid it when it was sent to him 
to Ireland for signature, and, although on 
24 Feb. 1570 Sir Henry wrote to Cecil that 
he would not wish the match broken off, 
even if his son were offered ‘ the h&nd of 
the greatest prince’s daughter in chrysendom,* 
the scheme mil through. Philip often wrote 
to Cecil while the marriage negotiations were 
in progress, and expressed anxiety to stand 
high in his estimation, but no reference was 
made to Anne, and it is obvious that the boy 
and girl were not consulted. Cecil arranged 
next year for Anne’s marriage with Edward 
Vere, seventeenth earl of Oxford [q. v.] On 
26 Oct. 1573 it was suggested that both 
Philip and his brother Robert should be mar- 
ried to daughters of the twelfth Lord Berke- 
ley, but the suggestion was not seriously 
entertained. 

Early in 1571 the plague raged at Oxford, 
and Philip left the university, not to return. 
He took no degree. The next few months 
seem to have been spent partly at laudlow 
with his family, partly at TCenilworth with 
his uncle Leicester, and partly at Penshurst, 
but he contrived to pay frequent visits to 
the court. In May 1672 he received the 
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queen’s license to undertake a two years’ 
visit to the continent * for his attaining the 
knowledge of foreign languages.’ Leicester, 
in a letter of introduction forwarded to 
Francis Walsingham, the Englivsh ambas- 
sador at Paris, described his nephew as 
'young and raw.’ Philip left London on 
26 May in the suite of the Earl of Lincoln, 
who was proceeding to the French court to 
negotiate a marriage between Queen Eliza- 
beth and the Due d’Alenpon. He re- 
inaiiieii in Paris for nearly three months, re- 
siding at uhe* English embassy. Walsing- 
ham introdu^t'd him to the leaders of French 
society, and Charles IX, king of France, gave 
him a cordial welcome, bi^towing on him the 
title of baron and appointing him gentleman 
in ordinary of the royal bedchamber. With 
the religious sentiments of the Huguenots 
he w’as already in deep sympathy, and he was 
soon on terme of close intimacy with their 
leaders. Henry of Navarre treated him as a 
friend and equal, and Philip was doubtless 
pri'si'iit on 18 Aug. at Himry’s marriage in 
Notre Dame with Slargaret, the king’s sister. 
There followed on 26 Aug., on the eve of 
Ht. Bartholomew’s day, the great massacre 
of the protest ants. Sidney enjoyed the pro- 
tection of the English embassy, and ran no 
personal risk, but on 9 Sept. 1672, when the 
news of the gi’eat crime reached the English 
privy council, Burghley and Leicester at 
once despatched orders to Walsingham to 
procure passports for Sidney so that he 
might at once leave the country. In charge 
of Ur. Watson he set out for Lorraine, 
whence ho passed^ to Strasburg and after- 
wards down tlie lihine through Heidelberg 
to Frankfoit. Between March and June 
1573 he lodged at Frankfort with Andrew 
AVechel, a learned printer. 

In the same house there was living Hubert 
Languet, the learned protestant controver- 
sialist and scholar. Languet was fifty-four 
years old, but similarity of tastes and views 
attracted him to the young traveller, and 
there sprang up between them a lastitig 
friendship. To Languet’s influence Sidney 
attributed practically all his knowledge of 
litori^ture and religion. In the 'Arcadia’ 
Sidney recalled how Languet’s 'good strong 
staff ^ his ' slipperv years upbore.’ In the sum- 
mer of 1673 Siinej; accompanied Languet 
to Vienna, and visited the court of the 
Emperor Maximilian II. In August he 
left Vienna ostensibly to make a three days’ 
journey to Presburg, but he remained in Hun- 
gary more than a month. After returning 
for a few weeks to Vienna in October, he 
left I^inguet to make an extended tour in 
Italy. Un parting they agreed to corre- 


spond with each other every week. The 
older man seems to have Icept the bar- 
gain more faithfully than the younger, but 
many interi’stmg letters from Sidney sur-" 
vive. Sir Thomas Coniiigsby fq, v.l,'Lodo- 
wick or Lewis Bryskett fq. v.l and Griffin 
Madox, a faitliful servant, bore him company 
in Italy. Most of his time was spent at 
Venice, where the council of ten granted him 
a license to bear arms in all parts of the 
republic’s dominions. Arnaud du Ferrier, 
the French ambassador, and Count Philip 
Lewis of Ilanau, a visitor like himself, showed 
him many attentions. He came to know 
the painters Tintoretto and Paolo Veronese, 
and he enjoyed the magnificent hospitality 
of the Venetian merchants. At Venice he 
also continue dliis studies, learning astixinomy 
and music, and reading history and current 
Italian literature. Languet sent him valu- 
able ad\ ice, urging him to form his Latin 
style on Cicero’s letters, and not to absorb 
himself in astronomy and geometry. Such 
scr\ ices tended to gravity, of which Sidney 
already iiossessed abundance. ' I am moi*e 
sober,’ Sidney admitted in reply, ' than my 
age or business requires.’ During the early 
months of 1574 Sidney visited Genoa, and 
spent several weeks at Padua. In February 
he sat to Paolo Veronese for his |)ortrait 
(now lost) which was sent as a gift to Lan- 
guet. Languet thought the expression ' too 
sad and thoughtful.’ 

During the latter part of Sidney’s stay in 
Venice, politics chiefly occupied him. He 
sent letters to Leicester full of enthusiasm 
for the protestant cause. At Nimeguen on 
15 April 1574 Count Lewis of Nassau (brotbiT 
of Will lam of ( )range), whom Sidney had met 
both at Paris and Frankfort, was killed in 
battle with the Spaniards, and the sad inci- 
dent filled Sidney with fears for the future of 

E rot est anti sm. In J uly 1 574 Sidney, whoso 
6'alth was still weak, fell seriously ill from 
drinking too much water, it was thought. He 
long felt the effects of the illness. 

At the end of July Sidney left Italy to 
revisit Languet at Vienna, and he accom- 
anied him to Poland. There he is said to 
ave received and to have rejected a sugges- 
tion that he should offer himself as a candi- 
date for the throne which Henry of Valois 
had vacated in June on succeeding to the 
crown of France. In December he sent to 
Lord Burghley from Vienna a survey ot 
politics in the cast of Europe, and he was 
apparently entrusted during the winter with 
some diplomatic duties as secretary of lega-^ 
tiott; jointly with Edward Wot ton, To-'^ 
gether they learnt horsemanship from John 
Peter Pugliano, esquire of the emperor’s 
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stables, and Sidney gave a “v ivid account in 
the opening passage of his ^ Apologio for Poo- 
trie ' of Piigliano’s entliusiasm for soldiers and 
horses. At the end of Fi'bruary 1576 Sidney 
rode in the tram of the emperor from Vienna 
to Prague, whither tlie emperor went to 
preside over the Boln'mian diet. , While still 
at Prague, early in March, Sidney received a 
summons to return home. Ileports had been 
circulated that he had become a catholic, 
but Languet proved in a letter to Walsingham, 
now secretary of htate, the absurdity of the 
rumour. Sidney travelled by way of Dres- 
den, ifeidelberg, Strasburg, Frankfort, and 
Antwerp, reaching London early in June 
1575. lie \isited or was visited by many 
learned men on the way. Zacharias Ursinus, 
the protest ant controversialist, and Henri 
Fstienne (Stephanus), the classical printer, 
who dedicated to Sidney his edition of llero- 
dian in 1681, met him at ILndelberg. Lan- 
guet spent some time with him at Frank- 
fort (Janson, Vitis Stejphanorum^ Amster- 
dam, 1(586, p. 67). 

Settled again in England, Sidney fre- 
quented the court, where his uncle Leicester 
was anxious to advance his interests. Wal- 
singham also gave him a kindly welcome, 
and the queen received him favourably. In 
July 1676 he was present at the ornate 
festivities with which Leicester entertained 
his sovereign at Kenilworth. Thence he re- 
moved with the courb to Chartley Castle, the 
seat of Walter Devereux, lirst earl of Essex 
[q.’v.] His charm of manner at once cap- 
tivated the earl. At Chartley, too, he pro- 
bably first met the earl’s daughter Penelope, 
then a girl twelve years old, who some years 
later was to excite in him an ovennastering 
passion. Now Philip had other troubles. 
'jEIis pecuniary position was unsatisfactory. 
In Auffust 1675 he gave a bond for 42/. (5.?. 
to Richard Rodway, a London tailor, and 
later he sent a boot bill for 4/. 10^. 4</. to his 
father’s steward with a request that he would 
meet it. In the winter of 1576 he was stay- 
ing at his uncle’s house in London, and was 
improving his acquaintance with Essex, 
whose guest he often was at Durham House. 
Essex saw in him a promising suitor for his 
daughter Penelope. In J uly Essex travelled 
to Heland to take up Lis appointment as 
earl marshal. Philip went with him in 
order to pay a visit to his father, who was 
then lord deputy. Father and son met at 
Dublin, and in September travelled together 
to Athlone and Galway, where Philip saw 
much of the difficulties of Irish government. 
On 21 Sept, his new friend, Essex, died at 
Dublin. Almost his last words were of his 
admiration for Philip ; ^ I wish him well — 


so well that, if God move their hearts, 1 
wish that he might match with my daughter. 
I call him son— ho is so wise, virtuous, and 
godly. If he go on in the -course he hath 
begun, he will be as famous and worthy a 
gentleman as over England bred.’ The earl’s 
secretary, Edward Waterhouse [q. v.], wrote 
to Sir lienry Sidney on 14 Nov. that his late 
master anxiously desired Philip’s marriage 
with the Lady Penelope, and spoke of the 
dishonour that would attend a breach of the 
engagement {Sydneyi Papers^ i. 147^v ’ 

Philip was a serious youtiv Of two-ancl- 
twenty, and the girl a coquette of fourteeu. 
They were thenceforth often in each othf»r’s 
society, and he began addressing to her the 
series of sonnets in which he called himself 
Astrophel and the lady Stella. But it would 
appear that Sidney’s relations with Pene- 
lope very slowly passed beyond the bounds 
of friendship. At the outset, his sonnets 
were, in all p'*obubility,mero literary exercises 
designed in emulation of those addressed by 
the Earl of Surrey to Geraldine, which were 
themselves inspired by Petrarch’s sonnets to 
Laura; Surrey’s lyrics’ are eulogised bv 
Sidney in his ‘ Apologie for Pootrie ’ (p. 51). 
Neither his nor Penelope’s friends regarded 
their union with serious favour, while some 
references in I’hilip’s correspondence witli 
Languet during 1678 suggest that he had no 
immediate intention of submitting to the re- 
straints of matrimony. In such sonnets as 
can be assigned on internal evidence to an 
early date, Sidney confined himself to calm 
eulogies of Penelope’s beauty. When a deeper 
note was sounded, Stella had become another’s 
wife [see Ricir, PcNBLorE, Lady Rich], and 
it was her marriage in 1681 that seems to 
I have first stirred in Sidney a genuine and 
barely controllable passion. 

Public affairs abtorbed too much of his 
interest to render him an easy prey to 
women’s blandishments. Early in 1677 ho 
was directed to convey Elizabeth’s messages 
of condolence and congratulation to the 
Elector Palatine Lewis at Heidelberg, and 
to the Emperor Rudolf II at Ibrague. Both 
princes had just succeeded to their thrones 
on the death of their fathers. His friend 
Fulke Greville accompanied him, and Sir 
Henry Lee and Sir J erome Bowes were jnem- 
bers of his suite. Permission was wanted 
him to confer with the rulers whom ne met 
abroad about the Velfare of the reformed 
religion and of civil liberty. Arrived in 
the Low Countries, Sidney paid his respects 
at Louvain to Don John of Austria, the 
Spanish general, who showed every 
civility. While awaiting in the njiiadle of 
March the arrival pf the Lutlip;rSii Elector 
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Lewis at Heidelberg^ be had much friendly 
intercourse with the elector's brother, John 
Oasimir, a bigoted Calvinist. Ilis instruc- 
tions ordered him to urge a reconciliation 
between tho Lutherans and Oalv inists of the 
Palatinate, and to demand certain sums of 
money which Queen Elizabeth had lent 
the late elector. In neither negotiation did 
he make much progress, lie leit Heidelberg 
while the Elector Lewis was still absent, and 
on Easter Monday ho presented his creden- 
tials to^^<^ emperor at Prague, fn defiance 
alike of his ‘uotructions and of diplomatic 
etiquette, he recommended the emperor, in 
an impassioned oration, to form a league of 
nations against the tyraiffiies of Spain and 
Pome -an appeal which the emperor natu- 
rally ignored. At Prague, Sidney paid a visit 
of condolence to the widow of the late Em- 
peror Maximilian, and to his daughter, the 
widow of tho French king, Charles IX; but 
he passed most of his time wi^h Languot 
and his friends. On the return journey 
in April, Languet accompanied Sidney to 
IN eustadt, where ho met the Eleetor Lewis, 
and begged him to bring the strife between 
the Lutherans and Calvinists in his domi- 
nions to a close, lie visited the Landgrave 
William of Jlesse; but of all the princes 
and statesmen whom he interviewed, only 
John Casimir expressed approval of his pro- 
j oc t of a protest ant league. At Cologne Lan- 
guot loft him, and, in conformity with new 
instructions and his own wishes, he turned 
aside from Antwerp to offer Queen Eliza- 
beth’s congratulations to William of Orange 
on the birth of a son. William received 
him with enthusiasm at Dordrecht, and in- 
vited him to stand godfather at the boy’s 
baptism. Sidney left on William of Orange 
the best possible impression. The prince 
subsequently declared tb^t her majesty had 
in Sidney one of the ripest and greatest 
counsellors of state that lived in Europe 
(Grbvilljj, p. 31). Very early in June 
Sidney arrived at the court at Greenwich, 
and oJi the 9th 'Walsingham wrote to Philip’s 
father in Ireland: ^ There hath not been any 
gentleman, I amsuire, these many years that 
hath gone through so honourable a charge 
with as great commendations as he.’ 

On ^1 April 1677 Philip’s sister Mary 
had married Henry Herbert, second earl of 
Pembroke j^q. v.], and in July he hurried 
down to Ins sister’s ne^ home at Wilton 
to pay her the first of many visits there. 
But he Sbon returned to court in order to 
use his ^uence with the queen against 
those were poisoning her mind as to his 
father's, conduct of the Irish government. 
When the'lSarl of Ormonde, who had steadily 


resisted Sir Henry Sidney in Dublin, arrived 
on a visit to tho queen, Philip was anxious 
to incite him to a personal encounter. In 
September he drew up an elaborate treatise, 
for the queen s perusal, in defence of his 
father’s Irish policy (in Brit. Mus. Cotton 
M8S» Titus B. xii. n. 657-9). It was divided 
into seven sections, of which the first three 
are missing, hut enough survives to attest 
Philip’s masterly grasp of tho most difilcult 
problem that confronted English statesmen. 
He proved his father’s wisdom in levying 
taxation equally on the great Anglo-Irish 
nobles, the poorer settlors, and the native 
population, and attributed the frequency of 
disturbance to the unreasonable and arrogant 
pretensions of the nobility. For the moment 
the queen vv as pacified by his arguments, and 
Sir Henry enjoyed a few months’ peace, 
Philip’s position at court was growing 
steadily in inlluenco and dignity. In the 
summer of 1577 ho entertained Philip du 
Plessis Mornay, an envoy from the French 

E rotostants, wlio brought an introduction to 
im from Languet. When in June 1678 
Mornay and his wife paid a second visit to 
England, Philip stood godfather to an infant 
daughter who was born during tho parents’ 
visit. On new year’s day 1678 he pre- 
sented the queen not only with a cambric 
smock, the sleeves and collar wrought in 
black and edged with gold and silver lace, 
but also with a pair of ruffs laced with gold 
and silver, and set with spangles that weighed 
four ounces. The queen sent him in return 
gilt plate weighing twenty-two ounces. 
When the queen visited Leicester on tho 
following May-day at Waustead, Philip 
turned his literary gifts to account, and 
prepared a fantastic masque in her honour 
entitled ^ The Lady of May.’ 

Philip’s wide intellectual interests led him 
at the same time to extend the circle of his 
friends beyond the limits of the court. ‘ Thero 
was not,’ wrote G reville, * an apx)roved painter, 
skilful engineer, excellent musician, or any 
other aitincer of fame that made not himself 
known to him.’ But it was with men of 
letters that he foimd himself in fullest sym- 
pathy, When, in July 1678, representatives 
of Cambridge University waited on the 
queen, while she was staying at Audlcy 
End (near Saffron Walden), Gabriel Har- 
vey [q. V.], who was a member of the depu- 
tation, met Sidney, who was in attendance 
on Elizabeth, That eccentric scholar at once 
fell under the sway of his fascination, and 
in his ‘Gratulationes Valdinenses’ which 
celebrated the royal visit he inclqded an 
enthusiastic Latin eulogy of his new friend. 
It was doubtless Harvey who recotnmended 
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liis pupil Edmund Sponsor to Sidney’s notice, 
and to the notice of Sidney’s uncle, Leicester. 
At the end of 1578 Spenser was Leicester’s 
guest in London at Leicester House, and 
there Sidney frequently met him. Sir Ed- 
ward Dyer [q. v.J, a court acquaintance of 
Sidney, shared his aftection for literature, 
and he, too, spent much time with Spenser 
at Leicester House. On 10 Oct. 1579 the 
poet wrote to Harvey: *The two wwthy 
gentlemen, Mr. Sidney and Mr. Dyer, have 
me, I thank t hem, at some use in familiarity ’ 
(cf. OvimiEL ITarvuy’s Letterbook, Camden 
Soc. p. 101). Spenser’s devotion to Sidney is 
not tlie least interesting testimony to the 
latter’s versatile culture. Spenser subse- 
quently recalled 

Jloinembranco of that most heroie spirit 

Who first my muse <lid lift out of the floor 

To sing his sweet delights in lowly lays. 

Among the complimentary verses prefixed to 
the first edition of the ‘Faerie Queen’ in 
1590 were some by ^ W. L.,’ which reiterate 
Sidney’s abiding influence on Spenser’s lite- 
rary development. At the end of 1579 
Spenser dedicated to Sidney, whom he de- 
scribed as ^ the president of nobless and of 
chivalry,’ his * Shepherd’s Calendar; ’ and the 
editor of the volume, Edward Kirke [q.v.], 
wrote of Sidney as * a special favourer and 
malntainer of all kinds of learning.’ With 
a view to convertiiig Sidney and his friends 
to his own theories of the need of natu- 
ralishig the classical metres in English verse, 
Harvey persuaded them to form a literary 
society which they called the Areopagus, and 
they seem to have often met in London during 
1679 to engage in formal literary debate. 
Under these influences Sidney attempted 
manysapphics and hexameters in English, 
some of which lie incorporated in the 
* Arcadia.’ lie commemorated such inter- 
course with literary friends in a poem ‘ upon 
his meeting with his two worthy friends 
and fellow-poets,’ Dyer and Greville (Davi- 
son’s Poetical Rhapsody, ed. Bullen, i. 52). 

The drama also attracted Sidney, and he 
interested himself in the w^elfare of his uncle 
Leicester’s company of players. In 1682 he 
stood godfather to the son of Kichard Tarle- 
ton, who was a member of the company. 
When, in 1679, Stephen Gosson [^q. v.] with- 
out authority dedicated to him his denuncia- 
tion of playhouses, which he entitled ‘The 
Schoole of Abuse,’ Sidney circulated an en- 
lightened defence of the drama in his ‘ Apolo- 
gie for Poetrie.’ To him, as the avowed 
champion of the stage, Thomas Lodge sub- 
sequently dedicated his ^Alarum against 
Usurers ’ (1584). 


Meanwhile in the summer of 1578 Sidney 
received some small office about the court, 
and at Christmas welcomed his friend Lan- 
guet, who accompanied Prince John Casimir 
on a visit to Elizabel h. Latiguet reproached 
Sidney with inhaling too freely the some- 
what enervating atmosphere of the court. 
But Sidney’s independence of character un- 
fitted him for the permanent role of cour- 
tier. During the summer of 1579 he was 
often absent while superintending on behalf 
of his father the enlargement of Pfushurst, 
and in August he experienc»-d ‘‘he fickleness 
of the favour of the queen, vr,no extended to 
him the anger with which she received the 
news of Leicestef’s secret marriage with tho 
Countess of Essex. In September Sidney 
was forced into a personal quarrel which 
gave liim a further distaste tor court life. 
While he was playing tennis at Whitehall, 
the Earl of Oxford came in uninvited and 
joined in the game. Sidney politely raised 
objections. The earl bade all the players 
leave the court, and when Sidn^ protested 
the earl called him a puppy. Sidney gave 
him tho lie direct. ‘ Puppies,’ he quh'tly re- 
torted, ‘ are gotten by dogs, and children by 
men.* But the earl ignored the insult, and 
it was left to Sidney to send him a chal- 
lenge, The dispute reached the queen’s 
ears, and she forbade a duel; but Sidney 
declined to act upon the queen’s suggestion 
that he owed the earl an apology on the 
ground of his superior rank. Early in Janu- 
ary 1680 he incurred the queen’s wrath anew. 
Ho sent her an elaborate treatise condemning' 

I her proposed marriage with the Duke of 
Anjou. It was a vehemently worded appeal 
to the queen’s patriotism and protestant zeal 
(Sydney Papers, i. 287-92). For some months 
Sidney was excluded from her presence. 
Eetiring to Wiltoin or, according to Aubrey, 
to the neighbouring village of Ivy church, he 
engaged with his sister in literary worlr. 
Jointly they versified the psalms, and for her 
amusement he wrote his ‘ Arcadia,’ a romance 
in prose with interludes of verse. To the 
same period may doubtless be referred his 
poem in ‘ dispraise of a courtly life ’ (Davi- 
son, Poetwal Rhapsody, ed. Bullen, i. 84). 

On 18 Oct. 1580 Sidney was at Leicester 
House, and thence addressed to his younger 
brother Robert, who was travelling abroad, 
an elaborate letter of counsel, in which h© 
sketched a sensible method of studying his- 
tory (Sydney Papers, i. 288-5 ; reprinted in 
Profitable Instructions for Travellers, 1033). 
At the end of October Sidney had returned 
to court, apparently after promising to abstain 
from protests against the Frencn marriage. 
Money was still scarce with him, and, with 
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a view to increasing his narrow resources, his 
uncle Leicester procured for him at the end 
of 1680 the stewardsliip to the bishopric of 
AVinchester. Subsequently he begged Lord 
Ibirghley to induce the queen to grant him 
100/. a year out of property seized from 
the papists (10 Oct. 1681). lie was able on 
new year’s day 1681 to present the queen 
with a gold-headed whip, a chain of gold, 
and a heart of gold. On 16 Jan. he was re- 
turned at a by-election, in place of his 
father, to Queen Elizabeth’s fourth parlia- 
ment as jNl.x ^or Kent, but the only part he 
is known to ha\ taken at the time in the 
proceedings of the House of Commons was 
as a member of the committee which recom- 
mended stringent measures against catho- 
lics and slanderers of the queen. On 3 May 
1681 Don Antonio, the claimant to the 
throne of Portugal, addressed to his Mllus- 
trious nephew Pliilip Sidney ^ an appeal for 
help in his hopeless struggle with Philip II 
of Spain {Sydney Papers, i, 294). On whit 
Monday and AVhit Tuesday, 16 and 16 May, 
Sidney distinguished himself as a chief per- 
former in an elaborate tournament which was 
held at Whitehall in honour of an embassy 
from France. H(» was at Wilton at Christ- 
mas 1681 while the Duke of Anjou was on 
a visit to Elizabeth in London. But in 
February 1582, with his uncle and other 
courtiers, he escorted the duke on leaving 
London to Antwerp, where he mourned anew 
the death of his old friend Languet, who 
had died in that city on 80 S^t. 1681. 

In August 1 582, when Sir Henry was in- 
vited to resume the office of lord deputy of 
Ireland, he assented to the proposal on the 
condition that Philip accompanied him, but 
the proposal was not seriously entertained. 
At the time Philip was in Wales. Later in 
the year he wrote from Wilton to ask his 
uncle Leicester’s permission to stay there 
over Christmas. On 13 Jan. 1583 he was 
knighted, but the honour was not conferred 
on him in recognition of his personal merits. 
Prince John Casirair had chosen Sidney to 
represent him at his installation by proxy 
as knight of the Garter, and etiquette pre- 
scribed that a knight or the Garter’s proxy 
must not be of lower rank than a knight- 
bachelor. He was still in need of a settled 
appointment and a settled income ; and soon 
afterwards it was agreed to associate Sidney 
with his uncle Warwick in the mastership of 
the ordnance. Thenceforth he frequently 
assisted his uncle, but the letters patent 
formally appointing him joint-master of the 
ordnance with Warwick were not issued, 
owing to the queen’s vacillation, till 21 July 
1585. In 1583, too, he was an unsuccess- 
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ful candidate for the office of capi ain of the 
Isle of AVight, but military dignity was 
during the year bestowed on him by his 
nomination as * general o^ horso ; ’ and be 
was granted some portion of the fines paid 
by clerical recusants. 

The need of money was the more pressing 
in that Walsingham had proposed to Sir 
Henry Sidney early in 1683 that Philip 
should marry his daughter Frances. Sir 
Henry highly approved the proposal, but de- 
plored his * present biting necessity,’ which 
would not allow him to make any satisfac- 
tory pecuniary settlement. Of Philip’s de- 
votion to tho^ girl, who was only fourteen, 
the parents of both felt assured. Ladv 
Penelope Deveroux had married Lord Bich 
in 1581. Philip had never ceased writing 
sonnets to her, and those that seem assign- 
able to the period when his own marriage 
was under consideration are more passionate, 
if more desperate, in tone than before. It is 
therefore improbable that the match with 
Walsingham’s daughter was of his own 
making. Nevertheless, he readily acceded to 
the wishes of his own and of the lady’s 
parents. The queen at first refused to coun- 
tenance the engagement, but after two 
months’ debate with Walsingham she * passed 
over the offence,’ and the courtship proceeded 
without hindrance. The marriage was cele- 
brated on 20 Sept, 1583, and the young 
couple took up their residence with the 
bride’s parents, who divided their time be- 
tween AValsingbam House in London and 
the manor-house at Barn Elms, Surrey. 
Sidney’s relations with Lady Rich were not 
apparently interrupted, but he stirred in his 
wife a genuine affection, and the union con- 
tributed to their mutual happiness. 

Routine duties at court or in the depart- 
ment of the ordnance combined with literary 
study to occupy Sidney during the first 
months of his married life. I^arly in 1584 he 
frequently met, at the house of Fulke Gre- 
ville, Giordano Bruno, the Italian philo- 
sopher, who had arrived in Eiigland on a 
visit to the French ambassador, MT Oastelnau 
de Mauvissiere. Sidney’s fame had reached 
Bruno at Milan as early as 1579. At Gre- 
ville’s house they discussed together ‘moral, 
metaphysical, mathematical, and natural spe- 
culations.’ On 13 Feb. 1 584 theltolian stated 
to his English friends ‘ the reasons of his 
belief that the earth moves.’ Bruno dedi- 
cated two books to Sidney, ‘Spaccio de la 
Bostia Trionfante’ (1584), and the poetic 
‘ Degli Heroici Furori ’ (1585). But ^dney 
evinced little sympathy with Bruno’s scep- 
ticism in matters of religion. At the same 
time as he was debating science and philo* 
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sopliy with him, he was translating from the 
Preiich of his prote-stant friend, Philip du 
Plessis Mornay, ‘a work concerning the 
trueness of the Christian religion/ In Oc- 
tober 1584 he went to Wilton to stand god- 
father to Philip, his sister’s second son, and 
before the year was at an end ho wrote a 
spirited defence of his uncle Leicester against 
the savage libel that was popularly known 
as * Leicester’s Commonwealth/ Sidney, 
who at the close of his tract dared the 
anonymous libeller to defend his allegations 
with the sword, apparently wrote with a 
view to publication, but the tract remained 
in manuscript until it was printed in Collins’s 
< Sydney Papers’ in 1740 (i. 62 8). 

Jhit Sidney’s marriage did not abate his 
anxiety for more active employment. De- 
spairing of the queen’s intervention in the 
aifairs of the Low Countries, he contemplated 
taking some part in the colonisation of 
North America. Philip liad long shown 
much intoi^st in the enterprise. When, in 
June 1575, the Earl of Warwick, his uncle, 
was fitting out Martin Frobisher’s expedition 
in search of the N’orth-West Passage, Philip 
took up at first a 25/. share, and afterwards 
a 50/. share. In his correspondence with 
Languot he described Frobisher’s advent iires 
with enthusiasm, and he estimated at a 
recklessly high rate the value of the metal 
Frobisher brought back from Meta Incognita. 
In 1582 his old college friend, Richard Hak- 
luyt, dedicated to him the first edition of 
his ‘ Voyages.’ In 1583 Philip wrote to his 
friend, Sir Edward Stafford [q. v.], that he was 
half persuaded to join in the expedition to 
Newfoundland, under Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
which ended in disaster. Meanwhile letters 
patent were issued to him authorising liim to 
discover new land in America, and to hold for 
ever ‘ such and so much quantity of ground 
as should amount to the number ol thirty 
hundred thousand acres.’ He does not seem to 
have intended to personally conduct the 
expedition, and in July 1583 made over to 
Sir George Peckham the right to thirty thou- 
sand of tho three million acres assigned to 
him. Through 1684 Sidney watched with 
interest Ralegh’s designs on America, and in 
December, after he liad been re-elected to 
serve as M.P. for Kent, ho sat on a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons which de- 
fined the boundaries of the projected colony 
of Virginia. He recommended in February 
1585 the appointment of Ralph Lane as the 
first governor, and some of the letters which 
Lane wrote to Sidney tho former incorpo- 
rated in his account of Virginia. 

In the autumn of 1684 the queen chose 
Sidney to carry her condolences to Henri III 


of France on the death of his brother, the 
Duke of Anjou. The duty could hardly have 
been congenial, and before Sidney started tho 
news of th(' murder of his friend and admirer, 
AVilliam of Orange, seemed to jeopardise the 
position of protestantism throughout Europe, 
Sidney received instructions to sound the 
French king as to his willingness to oppose 
tho progress of the Spaniards in the Low 
Countries. But the embassy proved of no 
effect. The French king was at Lyons when 
Sidney reached Pans, and he sojil-him word 
that ho would not return»|pif^^wo months. 
Sidney therefore came honuifmore firmly con- 
vinced than befpre of the duty of England 
actively to resist the aggressions of Spain. 
With masterly insight into the situation, he 
argued that Spain should be challenged in 
her own citadels ; and that her advance in 
Flanders, where her armies were admirably 
equipped to meet her enemies, should bo 
checked by raids of English ships on sea- 
ports of the Spanish peninsula, and on her 
trade with South America. But the queen 
hesitated, and Sidney concentrated all his 
energy on endeavours to overcome lior in- 
difference. During the winter of 1584-5 he 
regularly attended the debates in the House 
of Commons, and vehemently supported the 
])roposed penal legislation against the jesuits. 
Outside parliament lie intervened in the 
lending negotiations with James VI of Scot- 
and, and used all his influence to detach 
that monarch from the cause of hia catholic 
mother and from alliance with Spain. He 
WHS in repeated communication witli the 
Scottish envoy in London, the Master of 
Gray, who was attracted by his personal 
charm, and appeared to follow his advice. 
Sidney did not detect the double game which 
the astute ambassador vHas playing. 

At length, in lime 1586, the cnieen agreed 
to send an array to the Low Countries to 
support the cause of the protestants, Sidney 
was still convinced that a direct attack on 
Spain was the wiser course. But, wherever 
the blow was to be struck, he was anxious 
to lend a hand. There seemed much doubt 
whether any command would be offered him 
in the Low Countries, and, holding aloof 
from tho discussions which thequeen^s change 
of policy excited in court circles, he actively 
interested himself during the sumn^r in the 
great expedition to the Spanish coast which 
Drake was fitring out at* Plymouth. He 
knew well that lie could not obtain the 
queen’s assent to take part in that enter*- 
prise, but he made up his mind to join it 
without inviting tho royal permission. In 
August he hurried secretly to .Plymouth,, 
whence Drake's fleet was ready to set saiL 
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But Drake understood the situation, and de- 
clined to risk the queen’s an^yer. lie in- 
formed the court of Sidney’s plans, and the 
queen’s imperious summons to Sidney to 
present himself at court proved irresistible. 
On 21 Sept, he made his peace with the 
queen at Nonsuch, and on 7 Nov. she signed 
at Westminster a patent appointing him go- 
vernor of Flushing, one of the towns whidi 
the Stat OS-General had surrendered to her as 
security for the did she was rendering them. 
At the sa.- ' time Leicester was nominated 
commander-in- s hlef of the queen’s forces in 
the Low CountnV 

On 16 Nov. Sidney left Gravesend to take 
up his command at Flushing, whore he ar- 
rived two days later. He found the garrison 
weak and dispirited, and set about strengthen- 
ing the defences. On 10 Dec, Leicester joined 
him, and passed on to the Hague amid 
much popular rejoicing. The Spaniards, who 
lind held Antwerp since 17 Aug., were in for- 
midable strength, and Sidney soon realised 
th(‘ difficulties of the position of himself 
and his fellow-countrymen. Supplies were 
slow in coming from England. The Dutch 
allies were list less or suspicious, and Leicester 
was soon involved in a quarrel with the 
queim, in which he had Sidney’s full sym- 
path}' . But Sidney did what he could to 
prev(‘iit the dispute from wholly diverting 
Leicester’s attention from the perils of the 
immediate situation. Kepeatedly did he 
hurry to the Hague to urge on his uncle and 
on the Dutch government the necessity, at 
all hazards, of immediate and resolute ac- 
tion in the iield. But disappointments accu- 
mulated. When, in February 1686, Sidney 
was appointed by Leicester colonel of the Zee- 
land regiment of horse, a rival candidate, 
Count Hohcnlohe, ]^rotcsted against the pro- 
motion of a foreigner, and !.he queen jucfged 
the coil nt’s grievance j ust . To Lord B urghley 
and to hia father-in-law Sidney sent vehe- 
ment appeals to rouse the queen to a fuller 
sense of her responsibilities. At any rate, 
he pointed out, it was a point of honour 
for her to equip the army with the supplies 
requisite for the work that awaited it. ‘I 
understand lam called ambitious and proud 
at homo,’ he protested to Walsingham ; ‘ but 
certainly, if they knew my heart, they would 
not altogether so judge me.’ At the end of 
March his wife joined him at Flushing, and 
soon aftey Ae ieamt there ’of his father’s 
death on 6 May, and of his mother’s death 
on 11 Aug. Leicester did not encourage him 
to take service in the field. Nevertheless, 
on 6-7 July Sidney, with his friend Prince 
Maurice, enected a raid on Aitel, a village in 
the Spaniards’ hands only twenty miles from 


Flushing. The attack was made by night 
and in boats. Sidney showed great courage 
and alertness, and the garrison surrendered 
without striking a blow. After iiroviding 
for the government of the town, Sidney 
joined the mam body of the army, which 
was with Leicester at Arnhem, but he was 
soon ordered back to his post at Fluslung. 
On 2 Sept, he took part in the successful 
assault on Doesburg, a weak fortress near 
Arnhem. 

A few days later Leicester wisely resolved 
to attack the stronghold of Zutphen. On 
18 Sept, he brought his army within sight 
of the town, and encamped with the infantry 
on the left hank of the river Yssel, which 
ran beside the town, leaving the cavalry 
on the right hank^ near the village of Warne- 
feld, under the joint command of Count 
Lewis William of Nassau and Sir John 
Norris. Sidney joined the latter as a volun- 
teer and knight-errant (Motley, ii. 46). 
His regiment of horse was at Deventer, 
whither it had been sent to quell an anti- 
cipated revolt. On the 21 st news arrived that 
a troop of Spaniards convoying provisions 
was to arrive at Zutphen at daybreak next 
morning. Leicester directed Norris, with 
two hundred horsemen, and Sir William 
Stanley, with three hundred horsemen, to 
intercept the approaching force. Sidney and 
his brother Robert determined on their own 
initiative to join in the attack. When leaving 
his tent at a very early hour in the morning 
of Thursday the 22nd, Philip met Sir Wil- 
liam Pelham, JWho had omitted to put on his 
leg-armour, oidney, rashly disdaininjf the 
advantage of better eouipment than a friend, 
quixotically threw off his own cuisses. A 
thick fog at first obscured the enemy’s move- 
ments. When it lifted, the little force of 
five hundred English horsemen found itself 
under the walls of Zutphen and in face of 
a detachment of the enemy’s cavalry three 
thousand strong. The English charged twice, 
but were compelled on each occasion to re- 
treat after hard fighting. During the second 
charge Sidney’s horse was killed under him. 
Mounting another, he foolhardily thrust his 
way through the enemy’s ranks, and, when 
turning to rejoin his friends, he was struck 
by a bullet on the left thigh, a little above 
tne knee. He managed to keep his saddle 
until ho reached the camp, a mile and a 
half distant. There, parched with thirst, he 
called for drink. A bottle of water was 
brought, but as he was placing it to his lips, 
a grievously wounded foot soldier was borne 
past him and fixed greedy eyes on the bottle. 
Sidney at once handed it to the dying man 
with the famous words, ‘ Thy necessity is 
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yet greater than mine ’^((G kkvillb, p. 145; 
cf. Motley, ii. 50 'where the dates, 
given in the new style, are t(‘n days later). 

From the oamp Sidney was carried in 
Leicester’s barge down the Yssel and tlie 
Rhine to Arnhem, and lodged in the house 
of a lady named (Iruithuissens. Ilis wife, 
although far advanced in pregnancy, has- 
tened from Flushing to nurse him, and his 
brother Robert was a frequent isitor to the 
sick-chamber. The wound failed to heal, 
and ultimat<dy mortified. Sidney at the 
outset trembled at (he approach of death, 
but the consolations of religion restored his 
equanimity, and he awaited the end with 
pathetic composure. He improvised a short 
poem, called ‘LaCuisse rompue,* and caused 
It to be set to music and sung at his bedside. 
To a learned friend, Relarius, he wrote a 
Latin letter, a copy of which wuis forwarded 
to the queen. Botli poem and letter are lost. 
He ordered his 'Arcadia’ to be burned. 
Finally he dictated a will in which lie showed 
characteristic consideration for liis friends and 
dependents. Ilis w'idow was nominated sole 
cxecutri.K. A codicil, dated the day of his 
death, made some trifling changes in the 
smaller legacies. He died after twenty-six 
days’ suffering on 17 Oct., bidding his rela- 
tives with Ills last breath love his memory 
and cherish his friends (Okevili}, p. IflO), 

The States-Oeneral begged the honour of 
according the hero burial within their own 
dominions, and offered to spend half a ton of 
gold on a memorial. Hut the request was 
' refused. On 24 Oct. the body, after being 
embalmed, was removed to I'lushing. On 
1 Nov. tweh e hundred J^nglish soldiers and 
a great concourse of Dutch burghers escorted 
the coffin to Sidney’s oavu vessel. The Black 
Pinnace, which, with sails of black, landed its 
burden at Tower Hill on 5 Nov. Thence 
the coffin was borne to a house in the Mi- 
nories to await a public funeral. But three 
months expired before the interment. The 
delay was due to pecuniary difliculties. The 
creditors of Sidney and his father were 
numerous and importunate. It appeared that 
lands assigned by Sidney’s will to Walsing- 
ham for the satisfaction of his creditors "were 
difficult to realise, while the lawyers rai.sed 
doubts as to the lawfulness of the disposition 
of h is property. W alsingham rel uctant 1 y paid 
6,000/. out of his own pocket, and then 
appealed for help to Leicester. It was not 
tul 10 Feb, that Sidney’s friends found them- 
selves in a position to face the heavy expenses 
of the public funeral which his deserts in 
their eyes and in the eyes of the nation de- 
mandea. 

Onl0 Feb. 1586-7 sevenhuudred mourners 1 


of all classes walked in the procession to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. At its head marched 
thirty-two poor men and Sidney’s regiment 
of horse. The pall-bearers were Fulke Gre- 
ville, Edward vVotton, Edward Dyer, and 
Thomas Dudley. His brother Robert was 
chief mourner. Each of the seven united 
provinces sent a representative. The cor- 
tege was closed by the lord-mayor and three 
hundn^d of the city trained bands. The grave 
was under the lady-chapel at the back of the 
high altar. In 1690 Sir FrancislWsingham 
was laid in the same tomh^'fducli was de- 
stroyed in the great fire of 1666. 

Thomas Lant^fq. v.] published thirty-four 
engraved copper-plates of the funeral pro- 
cession and ceremony, with a description in 
Latin and English. It was entitled ' Sequitur 
Celebritas et Pompa Funeris’ (London, 
1587, oblong folio). 

By the terms of his will, Sidney’s father-in- 
law Wal;singham and his brother Robert had 
authority to defray his own and his father’s 
debts from the sale of his lands in Lincoln- 
shire, Sussex, and Hampshire. His wife he 
left for life half the income of his various pro- 
perties. Ilis daughter Frances received a 
marriage portion of 4,000/., and his younger 
brother Thomas lands to the \aluo of 100/. 
a year. To his sister, the Countess of Pem- 
broke, he left ' bis best jewel I besot with 
diamonds;’ to his friends Edward Dyer 
and Fulke Greville he bequeathed his books. 
Surgeons and divines who attended his 
deathbed, and all his servants at home, from 
his steward Griffith Madox, who received an 
annuity of 40/., downwards, were substantial 
legatees. The residue of his estate passed to 
his brother Robert (cf. Sydney Papers , i. 
109-33), Sir Philip’s widow, who, at great 
risk to her life, was deliVered of a still-born 
child in December 3 686, proved the will on 
19 June 1589. Next year she married Ro- 
bert Deverenx, second earl of Essex [a v.], 
and, after his death in 1601, Richard de 
Burgh, earl of Clanricarde. She died before 
1635. By her Sidney was the father of a 
daughter, Frances, pn whose birth, on 31 .1 an. 
1583-4, Scipio Gentili, the civilian, wrote a 
Latin poem entitled 'Nereus ’ (London, 1686, 
4to); Queen Elizabeth was her godmother; 
she married Roger Manners, earl of Rutland 

S q. v.], and died without issue in August 161 2. 
^on8on describes hbr as ' nothing inferior to 
her father in poesie ’ (ConveraattonB^ p. 16). 

The grief which Sidney’s death evoked 
has been rarely paralleled. It was accounted 
a sin for months afterwards for any gentle- 
man of quality to wear gay apparel in Lon- 
don. From all classes came expressions of 
dismay. The (lupen was overwhelmed with 
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sorrow, although she afterwards complained 
that Sidney invited death by his rashness 
(Navkton, p. 19). * What perfection he 

was born unto, and how able he was to serve 
her majesty and his country, all men here 
almost wonder,^ wrote his uncle Leicester to 
Walsingham from the F lague eight days after 
his death. The sentiment was repeated in 
every variety of phrase. * This is that Sidney,' 
wrote Camden, * who as I'rovidence seems to 
have sent )iim into the world to give the 
present e specimen of the ancients, so it did 
on a sudden recall liim and snatch him from 
us as more wortiJ[;T of heaven than of earth.’ 
Thomas Nash, in his ‘ Piers Peuilesso,’ apo- 
strophised Sidney in the words * Well 
couldst tliou give f*v(*ry virtue his encourage- 
ment, every wit his due, every writer his 
desert, ’cause none more virtuous, witty, or 
hairned than thyself.’ Both the universities 
publ lulled collections of elegies. At (Cam- 
bridge the volume which was edited by 
Alexander Neville (1514-1614) [n*v.] was 
dedicated to Leicester, and included a sonnet 
in English by James VI of Scotland, with 
Latin translations of it by the king, by Pa- 
trick, lord dray, Sir John Maitland, Alex- 
ander Soton, and by James Ilalkerston, who 
contributed two versions. At Oxford two 
volumes apiieared, one edited by William 
Gag('r and entitled ^ Exequia© | Illiistrissimi | 
E((uitis 1). Philip- 1 Pi Sidfneei, Gratissi- 1 mm 
Memoriie Ac No- 1 Mini Impensm,* with a 
dedication to Leicester; the other, edited 
b> John Lhnyd and dedicated to Sidney’s 
brothor-in-law, thf3 Earl of Pembroke, under 
the title ^Peplos I Illiistrissimi I viri D. Phi- 
lippi I Sidniei Supre- | Mis Ilonoribus Dic- 
tatus|.’ The chief contributors to the latter 
were members of New College. 

The most interesting of the poetic memo- 
rials, which numbered fu^^y two hundred, 
is the collection of eight elegies which was 
appended in 1595 to ^enser’s * Colin Clouts 
come Home again.’ The opening poem, en- 
titled * Astrophel : a Pastorall Elegie,’ after 
which the cmlection is usually named, was 
by Spettser himself, and was dedicated to 
Sidney’^ widow, who had then become the 
Earl of Essex’s wife. Sidney’s sister, the 
Countess of Pembroke, Lodowick Bryskett, 
Matthovy Koydon, and Sir Walter Ralegh are 
among the contributors to the collection. 
Other poetical tributes of literary or biblio- 
grapliical interest were issued in Separate 
volumes W Sir William Herbert (d, 1503) 
[q. V.] in 1586 ; by George Whetstone [q. v. J 
in 1586 ; by John Philip 1566) [q. v.] in 
1587, dedicated to the Earl of Essex; by 
Angel Day [q.v.l in 1587; and by Thomas 
Churchyard v.j, dedicated to Lady Sidney 


(n.d.) F uneral songs with music appeared in 
William Byrd’b ^ Psalms, Sonnets, and Songs,’ 
1588, while five pieces on the same theme 
by the mysterious ‘A. W.’ are in Davison’s 
‘Poetical Rhapsody’ (ed. Bulleii, i. 63 71, 
ii. 90-3). A charming elegy, ‘ Amoris La- 
chrymro,’ figures in Breton’s ‘ Bowre of De- 
lights* (London, K. Johnes, 1691, 4to), and 
an eclogue on Sidney in Drayton’s ‘ Eclogues* 
(1693, No. 4). 

Sidney’s force of patriotism and religious 
fervour were accompanied by much political 
sagacity, by high poetic and oratorical gifts, 
and by unusual skill in manly sports.* Such 
versatility, allied to a naturally chivalric, if 
somewhat impetuou<?, temperament, gene- 
rated a rare prusonul fascination, the full 
force of which was brought home to his many 
friends by his pathetic death, from a wound 
received in battle, at the early age of thirty- 
two. 'His achievements, when viewed in de- 
tail, may hardly seem to justify all the eulogies 
in verse and prose which his contemporaries 
bestowed upon his brief career ; hut the im- 
pression that it left in its entirety on his 
countrymen’s imagination proved inefface- 
able. Shelley, m his ‘ Adonais,’ gave expres- 
sion to a sentiment still almost universal 
among Englishmen when ho wrote of 

Sidney as he fought 

And as ho fell, and as he liv*ed and loved, 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot. 

Portraits of Sidney are very numerous. A 
picture containing full-length life-size figures 
of Sir Philip and his younger brother Robert 
is at Penshurst. There also is the familiar 
and often engraved three-quarter length, 
life-size, with clean-shaven face, by JCiicchero, 
dated 1577, when Sidney was twenty-two. 
The miniature by Isaac Oliver, in which 
Sidney is represented reclining under a tree 
and wearing a tall hat, with the gardens at 
Wiltonin the background, is nowat Windsor; 
it was finely engraved by Vertue for the 
‘ Sydney Papers,’ to which it forms the 
frontispiece, and there is a good photogravure 
in Jusserand’s ‘English Novel’ (English 
transl. 1890). Another miniature by Oliver, 
in a silver filagree frame, belongs to Sir 
Charles Dilke, and a third miniature (anony- 
mous) is at Penshurst. There seems nothing 
to confirm the conjecture that the last repro- 
duces the portrait, apjparently lost, which 
was painted for Sidney s friend Languet by 
Pftolo Veronese at Venice in 1574, and there 
is no means of identifying a second portrait 
noticed by Languet as in the possession of one 
Abondius at Vienna in the same year(cf. JVbte^ 
and QuetieSf 2nd ser, x. 308 ; Gent* Mag* 1854, 
ii. 152-3). At Woburn a portraitdoubtfttlljr 
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assigned to Sir Antonio More is on fairly 
good grounds identified with Sidney ; it has 
been engraved. A very attractive half-length 
portrait (anonymous) is in the coll ection of the 
Earl of Warwick. Another portrait attri- 
buted to Zucchero, painted after Sidney^s 
death, belongs to the Marjjuisof Lothian. A 
portrait labelled ^ Sir Philip Sidney who writ 
the Arcadia ^ belongs to the Earl of Damley. 
Another is at Knole. An engraving by 
C. Warren, from a portrait at Wentworth 
Castle, inaccurately attributed to V^elasquer, 
prefaces Zouch^s ‘ Memoirs * (1800) ; Hr. 
Waagen assigns this portrait to the Nether- 
landish school. Dallaway (Anecdotes of 
Famtingb) mentions a portrait by J. de Critz. 
Among numerous engravings may be men- 
tioned the rare copperplal es by lienold Els- 
tracke[q. v.l, by Thomas Lant [q. v.] (in the 
account of Sidney’s funeral, 1687, reproduced 
in ‘ Astrophel and Stella,^ ed. Pollard), and 
by Simon Pass [q, v.] in Holland’s ^ Hera) 0 - 
logia.’ There is a stamed-glass window with 
a full-length portrait in the hall of the uni- 
versity of Sydney, New South Wales. 

Sidney’s literary work has done much to 
keep his fame alive. None of it was published 
in his lifetime, but all of it was widely read 
in manu.script cojiies, and the reluctance of 
bis friends to authorise its publication led to 
the issue of surreptitious editions which per- 
plex the conscientious bibliographer. 

In 1687 there appeared a translation from 
the French prose of Plessis du Mornay, en- 
titled * A Woorke concerning the trewnesse 
of the Christian lleligion.’ This was begun 
by Sidney, but was completed and published 
by Arthur Golding [q. v.J It was at once 
popular,, and reissues are dated 1687,1592, 
1604, and 161 7. 

The ‘Arcadia,’ begun in 1680 and probably 
completed before his marriage in 1683, was 
the earliest of Sidney’s purely literary com- 
positions to be printed. Wit bin a few months 
of its author’s death Gro\ ille wTote to Wal- 
singham that the publisher, William Pon- 
sonhy, had told him of a forthcoming edition, 
of which Sidney’s friends knew nothing. 
Greville suggested that ‘ more deliberation ’ 
was required before Sidney’s books should be 
given to the world (cf. State Papers^ J)om. 
EHz. cxcv. No. 43; Arbbr, Garner^ i. 488-9). 
On 23 Sept* 1588, however, Ponsonby ob- 
tained a license for the publication of the 
‘Arcadia,’ In 1689 l^uttenham, in his ‘Art 
of English Poesie,’ wrote : ‘ Sir Philip Sidney 
in the description of his mistresse excellently 
well hand lea this figure of resemblaunce by 
imagerie, as ye may see in his booke of Ar- 
chadia.’ But the romance was not published 
till 1590, when Ponsonby issued in quarto ‘ The 


Covntesse of Pembroke’s Arcadia, Written by 
Sir Philippe Sidnei ’ (copies are at the British 
Museum, and in the Huth, Britwell, aild 
Kowfant Libraries). The ‘overseer’ (i.e. 
rinter’s reader) admitted his own responsi- 
ility for the division of the work into chap- 
ters, and for the distribution through the 
prose text of the poetical eclogues. The 
wliole was divided into three books. Another 
edition, ‘ now since the first edition aug- 
mented and ended,’ was issued by Ponsonby 
in 1693 in folio (a unique copy is af»Wi*itwell). 
In nn address to the reader H. S. (possibly 
Henry Salisbury [q. v.]) sp^ed that the work 
had been revised and supplemented from Sid- 
ney’s manuscrijfts by his sister, the Countess 
of Pembroke. She now divided the work 
into five books instead of three, while changes 
were made in the arrangement of tlie poems 
and many new ones supplied. An edition, 
‘now the third time published, with sundry 
new additions of the same author ’ (London, 
1 698, fol. ), also undertaken by Ponsonby under 
Lady Pembroke’s direction, contained the 
previously published ‘ Apologie for Pot‘trie ’ 
and ‘Astrophel and Stella,’ with some 
hitherto imprinted poems and the nuis(|iie‘ of 
the ‘ Lady of May.’ This is the defiiulivo 
edition of Sidney’s works, and it was con- 
stantly reissued. Bobert W aldegrave ])r i n ted 
an edition at Edinburgh in 1699, copies of 
which were unlawfully imported into Eng- 
land. Later folio issues of bibliographical in- 
terest were dated 1606 (by Matthew Lo\^ nes), 
1013 (for Simon Waterson, with a now ‘ dia- 
logue botweenetwo shepherds . . . atWilton ’), 
1021 (Dublin, printed by tlio Societie of Sta- 
tioners, with the supplement to the third book 
of the ‘ Arcadia ’ by Sir William Alexander, 
originally published separatelv), 1623 (Lon- 
don, with Alexander’s supplement), 1627 
(with Boling’s ^ixth book, separately title- 
paged). Other reissues appeared in 1029, 
1033, 1038 (with a second supplement to the 
third book by Ja, Johnstouu), 1666 (with 
memoir and ‘ a remedie of love ’), 1602, and 
1074. A reprint of 1725 of Sidney’s ‘ works 
... in prose and verse,’ in 3 vole. 8vo, was 
described as the fourteenth edition, and a 
modernised version of the * Arcadia ’ by Mrs. 
Stanley was issued in the same year. No 
other reprint was attempted till 1867, when 
J. llain Friswell edited an abridgej^ent. A 
facsimile reprint 0 ." the quarto of 1690, with 
bibliographical .introduction by Dr. Oskar 
Sommer, appeared in 1891. 

The ‘ Arcadia ’ was written by Sidney for 
the amusement of his sister, the Countess of 
Pembroke., It was ‘ done,’ he wrote, ‘ in loose 
sheets of paper, most of it in his sister’s pre- 
sence, the rest by shipets sent unto her as fast 
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as they wore done/ The work bears traces 
of this method of composition. It relates in 
rambling fashion the stirring adventures of 
two princes, Musidorus of Thessaly and 
Pyrocles of Macedon, wJio, iii the lace of 
many dangers and difficulties, sue for the 
hands of the princesses Pamela andPhiloclea, 
daughters or Basilius, king of Arcady, and 
of his lascivious queen Gynecia. Numerous 
digressions divert the reader's attention from 
the chief theme. Battles and tournaments 
fill a lai;ge space of the canvas, and they are 
portrayed with all the 8> mpathy of a knight- 
errant. But tlje chivalrio tdemenis are 
balanced by the complications incident to 
romance, in which the irtuti often disguise 
themselves as women and the women as 
men, and by pastoral eclogues mainly in 
verse, in which rustic life and feeling are 
contrasted with those of courts. In the long 
speeches which arc placed in the mouths of 
all tlic leading actors, much sagacious philo- 
sophic or ethical reflection is set before the 
reader, and there are some attractive descrip- 
tions of natural scenery. 

The work, in which the tumult of a mediaeval 
chualric romance thus alternates wdth the 
placid strains of pastoral poetry, is an out- 
come of much reading of foreign literature. 
The title of the whole and most of the pas- 
toral episodes were drawn from the ‘Arcadia * 
of the Neapolitan, Jacopo Sanazaro, which 
was first published at Milan in 1604 (French 
translation, 1544). But Sidney stood more 
directly indebted to Spanish romance — to 
the chivalric tales of ‘ Amadis ' and ‘ Pal- 
merin/ and above all to the ‘ Diana Enamo- 
rada,' by George Montemayor (itself an imi- 
tation of Sanazaro's ‘Arcadia'), which was 
first published in 1542, and first translated 
into English by Bartholomew Yong in 1698, 
From * Diana' Sidney avowedly translated 
two songs that figure in the ‘certain sonnets ' 
appended to the ‘ Arcadia,' Signs are not 
wanting, too, that Sidney had studied the 
‘ iFtbiopica' of Heliodorus, of which. Thomas 
Underdown [q. v.] published a translation 
in 168?. Sidney, in his ‘ Apologie for Poetrie' 
(ed. Shuckburgh, p. 12bmade appreciative re- 
ference to Heliodorus^ ‘ sugred invention of 
that picture of love in his Theagines and 
Cariclea/ Possibly, too, a part of Sidney's 
scheme was due to Lyly's ‘ Euphues,' which 
was published a year before the ‘Arcadia' 
was begun. 

Both in his ^Apologie ' and in his ‘ Sonnets ' 
(No. iii.), Sidney condemned the conceits 
of the ehphuists who ‘ rifled up ' stories of 
beasts, fowls, and Ashes on which to nurture 
conceits, and Drayton (in Of Poets and Poesy) 
claimed for ‘ noble ' Sidnby that he made a 


successful stand against the tyranny of Lyly's 
‘ Euphues : ' 

[And] throughly paced our language, as to show 
The plenteous English hand in hand jniight go 
With Greek and Latin, and did first reduce 
Our tongue fiom Lilly's writing then m use. 

But the prose of the ‘ Arcadia ' is difTiise and 
artificial, and abounds in tricks as indefensible 
and irritating as any sanctioned by Lyly. 
Sidney overloads bis sentences with long 
series of weak epithets, while he abounds in 
far-fetched metaphors. Oases of direct nar- 
rative exist, but they are rare. Mr. George 
Macdonald, in his ‘ Cabinet of Gems ' (1892), 
has, however, shown that, by gentle'*pruning, 
short extracts from the ‘ Arcaoiia ' can assume 
graces of simplicity which are only occa- 
sionally recognisable in the work in its ori- 
ginal shape. In the verso in the ‘ Arcadia ' 
Sidney not only experimented in English 
with classical metres, but with the terza 
rima, sestma, and canzonet of modern Italy. 

But defects of theme and stylo passed un- 
recognised in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. The book at once established itself 
in popular esteem, and for more than a hun- 
dred years enjoyed an undisputed vogue. In 
Ilolmshod’s ‘ Chronicle,' while Sidney was 
still alive, and the work in manuscript, the 
‘ Arcadia ' was eulogised by his friend Ed- 
mund Molyneux for ‘ its excellencic of spirit, 
gallant invention, v’^arietie of matter, orderlie 
disposition,' and ‘ apt words/ Greville de- 
scribed the work as, m the opinion of Sidney's 
friends, much inferior to ‘ that unbounded 
spirit of his,' but he regarded it as at once 
an artistic and ethical tour deforce. Gabriel 
Harvey eulogised it as ‘ the simple image of 
his gentle wit and the golden pillar of his 
noble courage.' Ilakewill called it ‘ nothing 
inferior to the choicest piece among the an- 
cients.' Almost from the day of its publica- 
tion court ladies imitated its affected turns 
of speech (cf. D kkker, Qull 's Hornbook^ 1 009 ; 
Bbk JoNSON, Every Man out of his Humour, 
act ii. sc. i. 1600). Early in the seventeenth 
century a gentleman of fashion would com- 
pliment a lady ‘ in pure Sir Philip Sidney ' 
{Anecdotes, Camden Soc. p. 64). A prayer 
spoken by Pamela {Arcadia, bk. iii.) was 
almost literally reproduced in a few copies of 
tbe ‘ Eixwv BoortXtKiJ,' and one of the charges 
made against the king's memory by Milton 
was that he stole a prayer ‘ word for word 
from the mouth of a heathen woman, praying 
to a heathen god, and that in no serious bewk, 
but in the vain amatorious poem of Sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia 1649, 1660). 

The influence of the romance on contem- 
porary literature w^is considerable. Shake- 
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speare based on Sidney’s story of the ‘ Paphla- 
gonian unkind king’ (bk. ii.) the episode of 
Gloucester and his sons in ‘ King Lear/ while 
many phrases in his plays, especially in the 
* Tempest’ and ^Midsummer Night’s Dream/ 
closely resemble (‘vpressions in the * Arcadia/ 
and justify the (‘onjecture that he studied the 
romance as carefully as he studied Sidney’s 
sonnets or his inusipie of the * Lady of May ’ 
(cf. Shaksperifoi rarallelisms collected from 
Sir Philip Sydney's ^ Arcadia^ hy Eliza M. 

privately printed, 1805). There is an 
unmistakable resemblance between llolo- 
fernes in * J move’s Labour’s Lost ’ and llomhub, 
the pedantic schoolmaster in Sidney’s masque, 
which reads like a iirst draft of one of the 
j^astoral incidents of the ‘Arcadia,’ and was 
trom 1598 onwards always printed with it. i 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queerie’ also stands in- | 
debted at many points to Sidney’s romance 
(cf. A'otes and Queries, 8rd ser. vols. iii. and 
iv, passim). 

Extracts and epitomes of the ‘ Arcadia ’ 
wore long jiopular as chap-books, and con- 
tinuations abounded. ‘ The English Arcadia 
alluding his beginning to Philip Sidnes end- 
ing,’ by Gervase Markham [q. v. ), aj^ipeared in 
1007. William Alexander, earl ol Stirling, 
published in 10i21 ‘ a supxdement of a defect 
in the third part of Sidney’s Arcadia.’ A 
‘ Sixth Booke to the Countesso of Pembrokes 
Arcadia, written by K[ichard] B[eling] of 
Lincolnes Inn/ was issued in 1624, and this, 
like Alexander’s supplement, was included in 
all the later editions. ‘ Continuation of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, wherein is handled 
the loves of Amphialus and Helen . . . written 
hy a young gentlewoman, Mrs. A.A\ [eamesj,’ 
was published in 1651. 

Among avowed imitations may be men- 
tioned Nathaniel Baxter’s philosophical poem 
‘Sir Philip Sidney’s Ourania’ (1606), ‘The 
Countess of Montgomery’s Urania,’ by Lady 
Mary Wroth, Sidney’s niece (1621), and 
John Reynolds’s ‘ Flower of Fidelitie ’ (1660). 
Sidney’s incidental story of ‘Argalus and 
Parthenia ’ was retold in verse by Francis 
Quarles in 1629. 

Plots of plays were also drawn from the 
‘ Arcadia.’ John Day described the argument 
of his ‘ He of Guls’ (1606) as ‘ a little string 
orrivolet drawnefrom the gull streme of the 
right worthy gentleman Sir Philip Sidneys 
wellknowne Archadea.’ The plots of Sbir- 
ley’spastoral play called ‘ The Arcadia ’(1 614) 
and Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Cupid’s Re- 
venge ’ (1615) came from the same source. 
Sjmilar efforts of later date were ‘Andro- 
mana, or the Merchant’s Wife,’ by J. 8,, 
doubtfully identified with Shirley (1660) ; 
William Mountfort’s- ‘ Zelmane’ (1705); 


Macnamara Morgan’s ‘Philoclea’ (1764), 
and ‘ Parthenia, an Arcadian drama’ (1764). 

During the eighteenth century Sidney’s 
romance gradually lost its reputation. Addi- 
son noticed it among the books which the 
fair Leonora bought for her own shelves 
{Spectator, 1 2 April 1711). Richardson bor- 
rowed from Sidney’s character of Pamela 
the name of his heroine, and at least one of 
her adventures. Cowper read the ‘ Arcadia ’ 
with delight, and wrote in ‘ The Task ’ (bk. 
iii. 1. 614) of ‘those Arcadian scewos’ sung 
I hy ‘Sidney, warbler of pa‘'tic prose.’ But 
j more recent critics estimate the merits 
of the romance ^ore inc.derately. Horace 
Walpole declared that Sidney wrote with 
the sangfroid and prolixity of Mile. Scud6ri. 
Hazlitt regarded the ‘ Arc'^.uia ’ as one of the 
greatest monuments of the abuse of intellec- 
tual x)Ower upon record. Hallam was more 
favourable, but classes it with ‘ long romances, 
proverbially the most tiresome ot all books.’ 
To the literary historian the ‘Arcadia ’ is now 
mainly of value as the most famous English 
example of the type of literature which the 
modern novel displaced. 

Abroad the ‘Arcadia’ met, in its early 
days, with an enthusiastic r(*ception. Du 
Bartas in his ‘ Secoude Semaino’ (1684) s])oke 
of ‘Milor Cidne’ as constituting, with More 
and Bacon, one of the three pillars of the 
English speech. The romance was twice 
translated into French, first by J. Baudouin 
as ‘L’Arcadie de la Comtesso de Pembrok, 
mise en nostre langage’ (Paris, 1624, 3 vols. 
8vo), with fancy portraits of Sidney and of 
his sistei*. The second translation, of which 
the opening part was the work of ‘ un ])rave 
gentilhomme,’ and the rest by Milo. Gene- 
vieve Chappelain, was published by Robert 
Fouet in 1626, and is ornamented with at- 
tractive engraving. In Charles Sorel’s satire 
on sixteenth-century romance, entitled ‘ Le 
Berger Extravagant,’ 1628 (iii. 70, 134), praise 
was lavished on the discourses of love and 
politics which figure in the ‘ Arcadia,’ ‘ La 
Cour Bergere,’ a tragi-comedy in verse, 
largely drawn from the * Arcadia,’ by Antoine 
Mareschal, was published at Paris in 1640, 
with a dedication to Sidney’s nephew, Robert 
Sidney, second earl of Ijeicester [q.v,] Niceron 
in 1731 described th^ ‘Arcadia’ as full of 
intelligence ahd very 'well written in his 
‘ MC'moires pour ser\ir/ while Florian, in his 
‘ Essai sur la Pastorale,’ which he prefixed 
to ‘Estelle’ (1788), described Sidney with 
D’Urf6, Motttemayor, and Cerv^tes as his 
literary ancestors. 

A German translation ^Valentinus Theo- 
critus was published at Frankfurt-am-3Iain 
in 1629| and was revised hy Martin Opitz in 
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an edition of 1643. A reprint of the latter 
appeared at Leyden in 1646. 

The collection of sonnets called * Astrophel 
and Stella ’ has, of all Sidney’s literary achieve- 
ments, best stood the tests of time. It con- 
sisted in its authentic form of 108 sonnets and 
eleven songs. In 1591, within a year of the 
first issue of the *Arcadia,’apubli8her, Thomas 
^"ewman, secured a manuscript version of the 
sonnets, and on his own initiative issued an 
edition with dedication to a personal 
friend, Francia Flower, with an epistle to the 
reader by Thp^?LS Nash (doubtless the editor 
of the volume), ^nd an appendix of ^sundry 
other rare sonnets by diuors noblemen and 
gontleiiien.’ Sidney s frierfds in September 
1591 appealed to Lord Burghlcy to procure 
the suppression of this unauthorised venture 
(cf. Aujinit, Statio7ipr)i^ Beyhters, i. 555). A 
month later, apparently, another unautho- 
rised publisher, Matthew Lownes, issued an 
independent edition, a copy of which, said 
to be unique, is in the Bodleian library. 
Finally Newman, at the solicitation of Sid- 
n(*>’s friends, reissued his \olume in 1591 
without the prefatory matter and w ith many 
revisions of the text (cf. copy in Brit. Mus.) 
The poems were again reprinted with the 
authorised edition of the ‘Arcadia ’ in 1598. 
T’herc they underwent a completer recension ; 
an important sonnet (xxx\iii), attacking 
Lord Kick by name, and two songs {\ iii and 
ix) were added for the first time, and the 
songs, which had hitherto followed the son- 
nets e?i bloc, were distributed among them. 
This volume of 1698 also supplied for tlio 
first time ‘ certaine sonets of Hir Philip 
Sidney never before printed,’ among which 
was the splendid lyric entitled ‘Love’s 
dirge,’ with the refrain ‘ Love is dead,’ which 
gi\es Sidney a high place among lyric poets. 
The sonnets were reprinted from Newman’s 
two editions of 1691 by Mr. Arber in his 
‘ English Garner,’ i, 498 sq. With the songs 
and the ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ they were edited 
by William Gray (Oxford, 1829), and by Dr, 
Fliigel, again with the ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ 
in 1889. > A compact reissue of ‘ Astrophel 
and Stella,’ edited by Mr. A. W, Pollard, was 
published in 1891. 

The sonnets, which were probably begun in 
1575, and ceased soon after Sidney^s marriage 
in 1 583, are formed on the simple model of 
three rhyming decasyllabic quatrains, with 
a concluding couplet. Whether or no they 
were designed at the outset as merely litij- 
rary exerciaies, imitating Surrey’s addresses to 
Geraldine, they portray with historical pre- 
cision the course of Sidn^’s ambiguous re- 
lations with Lady llich» Thete is no reason 
to contest Nash’s despription of their argu- 


ment as ‘ cruel chastity— the prologue Hope, 
the epilogue Despair,’ The opening poems, 
which are clumsily contrived, are frigid in 
temper, but their tone gro\NS by slow degrees 
I genuinely passionate; the feeling becomes 
* full, material, and circumstantiated,’ and 
many of the later sonnets, in reflect 
power, in felicity of phrasing, and in energy 
of sentiment, are ‘ among the best of their 
sort ’ (cf. Lamb, * Some Boiinetb of Sir Philip 
Sydney,’ in Ussat/s of Elia, ed. Ainger, pp. 
286 sq.) Shakespeare was doubtless indebted 
to them for the form of his own sonnets, and 
at times Sidney seems to adumbrate Shake- 
speare’s subtlety of thought and splendour 
of expression. 

Next in importance, as in date of publica- 
tion, comes Sidney’s ‘Apologia for Poetric.’ 
About August 1579 Stephen Gosson published 
an attack on stage-plays, entitled ‘ The School 
of Abuse,’ and he followed it up in November 
with an ‘ Apologie of the School of Abuse.’ 
Both were dedicated to Sidney. On 16 Oct, 
1579 Spenser wrote from Leicester House to 
Gabriel Harvey : ‘ Newo Bookos I heare of 
none but only of one, that writing a certaine 
booke called The School e of Abuse, and de- 
dicating it to Maist(‘r Sidney, was for hys 
labor scorned ; if at least e it be in the good- 
nesse of that nature to scorno. Suche follie 
is it, not to regarde afore liande the inclina- 
tion and quahtie of him, to whom we dedi- 
cate cure bookes.’ Sidney at once set about 
preparing a retort to Gosson, which took the 
I form of an essay on the influence of imagina- 
tive literature on mankind. By poetry ho 
understood any work of the imagination. 
‘ Verse,’ he WTOte, ‘ is but an ornament and 
no cause to poetry.’ His ‘Apologie’ is in 
three parts ; in the first, poetry is considered 
as teaching virtuous action, in the second the 
various forma of poetry are enumerated and 
justified, and in the third a sanguine esti- 
mate is offered of the past, present, and future 
position of English poetry. Sidney com- 
mended the work of Chaucer, Surrey, and 
Spenser, but failed to foresee the imminent 
greatness of English drama. lie concluded 
with a spirited denunciation of the earth- 
creeping mind that cannot lift itself up to look 
at the sky of poetry. There is much that is 
scholastic ana pedantic in the detailed treat- 
ment of his theme, but his general attitude is 
that of an enlightened lover of great literature. 
The work was first printed as an ‘ Apologie 
for Pootrie’ in a separate volume with four 
eulogistic sonnets by Henry Constable [q. vj 
for Henry Olney in 1696. It was appendfedf, 
with the title of the ‘ Defence of Poesie,’ to 
the 1698 edition of the ‘ Arcadia ’ and to all 
the reissues; it was edited separately in 
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1752 ((Glasgow), by Lord Tliurlow in 1810, 
by Professor Arber in 1868, and by IMr. E. S. 
Shuckbnrgh in 1891. 

Sidney’s translation of ilie Psalms, in 
wbicb Ills sister joined him, was long cir- 
culated in manuscri])t, and manuscript copies 
are numerous (cf. Bodl.i<’ae(;/eWonA//Su,Poet. 
25; Hr it, Miui, Addit, MSS, and 

manuscript iu Trin. ('’oil. Cambridge). Donne 
wrote a line poem in jiraise of the work (cf. 
Poonnj 1035 ; cf. Jon^mi^s Conversations vith 
Drummond, p. 15). It was first printed in 
1823 by Robert Triphook under the editor- 
ship of Samuel Weller Singer [q. v.], from a 
manuscript in the liandwriting of John 
Davies of Hereford, then in the possession 
of D. II. Bright , but now at Pensliurst. The 
title ran : ^The Psalines of David translated 
into divers and sundry kindes of \^erse, more 
rate and excellent for the Method and Variety 
than ever yet hath been done in English. 
Begun by the noble and h*(irned gent. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knt., and finished by the right 
honorable the Countess of Pembroke, his 
sister.* The first forty-three psalms are, ac- 
cording to notes in the manuscript, alone by 
Sidney. The metres are very various. Psalm 
xxxvii is an early example of that em]jloyed 
by Tennyson in ‘ In Memoriam.’ Sidney’s 
renderings enjoyed the advantage of ropub- 
lication with discursive commentary by Mr. 
iiuskin ; !Mr. lluskin’s edition of them forms 
the second volume of his ‘ Bibliotheca Pas- 
torum,’ 1877, and bears the sub-title of 
‘Rock Honey-comb.’ Sidney’s paraphrase, 
according to Mr. Buskin, ‘aims straight, and 
with almost fiercely fixed purpose, at getting 
into the heart and truth of the thing it has got 
to say ; and unmistakably, at any cost of its 
own dignity, explaining t//at to the hearer, 
shrinking from no familiarity and restricting 
itself from no expansion in terms, that wdl 
make the thing meant clearer’ (I’ref. p. 
xvii). 

Uwe of Sidney’s poetic works is lost. 
Whfen William Ponsonby obtained a license 
for the publication of the ‘Arcadia’ on 
23 Si^pt. 1588, he also secured permission to 
print ‘a translation of Sal us t de Bartas 
done by the same S' P. into cnglishe.’ Gre- 
ville mentioned in his letter to Walsingham 
that Sidney had executed this translation; 
and Florio, when dedicating the second book 
of his translation of Montaigne (1603) to 
Sidney’s daughter, the Countess of Rutland, 
and to Sidney’s Mend, Lady Rich, notes 
that he had seen Sidney’s rendering of 
‘ the first septmane of that arch-poet Du 
Bartas,’ and entreats the ladies' to give it 
to the world. Nothing further is known 
of it. 


All Sidney’s extant poetry was collected 
by Dr. Grosart in 1873 (new edit. 1877). 
The editor includes, besides the sonnets, songs, 
poems from the ‘ Arcadia,’ and the psalms, 
two ‘pastoralls’ from Davison’s ‘Poetical 
Rhapsody;’ ‘Affection’s Snare,’ from Raw- 
linson MS. Poet. 84 ; and ‘ Wooing-stuffe,’ 
from ‘ Oottoni l*osthuma’ (p. 327), where it 
is appended to a short prose essay, ‘Valour 
Anatomized,’ doubtfully assigned to Sidney. 

[The chief original sources of information are 
the finely eulogistic life of Sidney by Ifis friend 
Pulke Greville, which was first»publibhed in 1052, 
and is mainly a sketch of ^character and of 
opinions, the pap^s and letters (with memoir) 
printed in Collins’s Sydmy Papers (17 10, fol , i. 
98-113, and passim) from the originals preserved 
at Penshurst (cf. Hist. MSH. Comm Srd Kep. 
iii. 227-- account of manuscripts at Penshurst) ; 
and the Correspondonco of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Hubert Languet, collected and translated from 
the I^tin, with notes and a memoir of Sidney 
by Steiuutr A. Pears [q. v.], London, 18 15. Laii« 
guct’s Epistolm in Latin were published by Lord 
Hailes in 1770. The fullest modern biography 
is that by Mr. H. II. Pox Bourne, which was 
first published in 1862, and was reissued in a 
revised form in 1891 in the 'Heroes of the Nation’ 
series. The latter volume practically supersedes, 
as far as the facts go, the lives by Thomas Zoiicli 
(1809); by Julius Lloyd (1862); and by J. A. 
Symonds m ‘Men of Letters' series (1880), 
(Cf. Anna M. Sboddart’s Philip Sidney, Servant 
of God, 1894.) Hunter’s MS, Chorus Vatiini in 
Addit. MS, 24 100, pp. 1-24, collects many details 
respecting the contemporary elegies. Other 
useful authorities are; Sidneiana, being a collec- 
tion of fragments relative to Sir Philip Sidney, 
knt., bySamuol Butler, bishop of Lichfield [q.v.] 
(Roxburghe Clul)), London, 1837; Dr. Grosart’s 
Introductions to the Complete Poems of Sir 
Philip Sidney, 2 vols., 1873; Dr. Edward 
Plugel’s careful introduction to his edition of 
Astrophel and Stellfr and Defence of Poesie, Halle, 
1889 ; Wood’s Athense, ed. Bliss, i. 625 seq. ; 
Morley’s English Writers, vol, ix. ; Arber’s Eng- 
lish Garner,!. 467-600; Dunlop’s Hist, of Fic- 
tion, ed. Wilson ; Jusserand’s English Novel, 
Engl, transl. 1890 ; Courthope’s Hist, of English 
Poetry, ii. 202-33.] S. L. 

SIDNEY, PHHAP, third Eabl op 
Lbicestek (1619-1698), eldest son of 
Robert, second earl of Leicester fq. v.], bom 
in January 1619, matriculated at Christ 
(Ihurch, Oxford, on* 26 July 1634 (Postbh, 
Alumni Oorordenses, i. 1449). Lor4 Lisle, as 
he was styled from 1626 to 1677, accom- 
panied his father on his emhassy to Den- 
mark in 1632, and on his embasjjy to France 
in 1036. In the second Scottish war he 
commanded the cuirassiers who formed the 
bodyguard of hia uncle, the Earl of 
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Kortliumberlaxxd (Colliks, Memorials^ i. ii. 
637, 038 ; DotIiB, Official Baronage^ ii. 349). 
In the Short jparliament of April 1640, and 
in the Long* parliament, Lisle represented 
the borough of Yarmoiitli in the Isle of 
Wight. When the Irish rebellion broke 
out Lisle was sent to Ireland by his father, 
the lord-deputy, in command of a regiment 
of six hundred horse, which landed at 
Lublin in i^ril 1642. He .relieved Geashill 
Castle in Klng^s County, commanded a 
plundo«ing expedition into the Irish quarters 
which advanoefl as far as IVloiiaghan, and 
performed other exploits (OoXB, Hibernia 
Anglicana, ii. life ; Gii.hert, Aphormnical 
Discovery of Treasonable Faction^ i. 427 ; 
Carte, OmoJirfe, eel. 1 861, ii. 256,351 ). Lisle 
held th(' rank of lioutenant-genorai of the 
horse under Ormonde, and tlie parliamen- 
tary sympathisers in the Irisli government 
would gladly have seen him commander-in- 
chief in Ormonde’s place {ih, ii. 376). His 
support of the parliamentary commissioners, 
11 e> Holds and Goodwin, in their intrigues 
against OrmOnde greatly hindered the public 
service, and Ormonde wished to oxcliidd him 
from the Irish council {ib, ii. 409, 421, 
427, 432, 464, v. 394). Oimonde’s chaplain, 
Oreichton, charges Lisle with misconduct 
at the battle of Iloss (18 March 1643); 
while Sir John Temple, a client of the Sidney 
family, asserts that Lisle did very good ser- 
vice in Ireland, and was systematically dis- 
couraged and affronted (Gii.J)ERT, Ilistoiy 
of the Confederation and War in Ireland^ 
ii. 53, 267). When Ormonde’s negotiations 
for the ces.sation began. Lisle resolved to 
leave Ireland, saying, in an intercepted 
letter to his father, Hhat no good is to be 
done in this place,’ and that he feared an oath 
against the parliament was about to be im- 
posed on the officers ser'^ng in Ireland {ib. 

ii. 66). Though arrested on landing in 
England, ho was speedily released and 
voted 1,000/, for his services. 

In 1646, as soon as the parliament was 
able to think of sending fresli forces to 
Ireland, Lisle was appointed lord-lieutenont 
(21 Jan< 1646). His commission is dated 
9 April 1646, but not till 1 Eeb. 1647 was 
he abld to start for his charge (Colliks, 
i. 148 ,* Beencowb, Sidney Papers^ p. 6 ; 
Commons^ Journals^ tv. 413, 604). He 
landed in Munster, bringing with him one 
hundred and twenty horsa and five thousand 
foot, but was able to accomplish nothing, 
and becttoie involved in a violent quarrel 
with Lbtd Inchiquin (GtEBKRX, Confederor 
tion and fTar in Irelcmd^ iv. 19-26 ; Oabtb^ 

iii. 324, ^9). Lisle’s commission expired 
on 16 April 1647 ; ^turned at once to 
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England, and was thanked by jiarliament 
on 7 May, though his command was not re- 
newed (Biencowb, Sidney Papers, p. 17). 
Like his brother Algernon [q. v.], he was ap- 
pointed one of the judges for the trial of 
Charles I, but declined to act {ib. p. 64). 
He did not, however, feel any scruples about 
supporting t he republic, and was a member 
of the first, second, fourth, and fifth coumuls 
of state elected- during the Commonwealth. 
A few of liis letters on public affairs during 
this period are printed by Collins {MetmriaU, 
ii. 676-9). On 31 Dec. 1662 Lisle was selected 
to go ns ambassador to Sweden, and ac- 
cepted, but his instructions were notreacly till 
22 March 1653, and he had not started when 
Cromwell turned out the Long parliament. 
He then resigned his mission, pleading ill- 
health (WitiiKLoCKE, Swedish Embassy, L 
2-6, 12, 38, 44, 46). 

Lisle ^ was high in Cromwell’s favour. 
Presumably he was a devout puritan, for he 
was summoned to sit in the ‘Little Parlia- 
ment,’ and was a member of both the 
councils of state elected by it. He was also 
a member of each of the two councils of 
state of the protectorate, and's\ns summoned 
to sit in Cromwell’s House of Lords, At 
the ceremony of Cromwell’s second installa- 
tion as Protector (26 June 1066) he took a 
prominent part, and a letter disapproving of 
his brother Algernon’s ostentatious opposi- 
tion to the Protector has been preserved 
(Cromwelliana,^. 166; Blencowe, p. 269). 
Lisle signed the proclamation declaring 
Kichard Cromwell Protector, and was a 
member of his council. In spite of the im- 
portant positions he held, he seems to have 
exercised very little political influeneo, and 
therefore incurred very little danger when 
the liest oration took place, but j)rovided 
against po'ssible trouble by obtaining a par- 
don under the great seal (30 Oct. 1060). Ho 
took no further part in public affairs, suc- 
ceeded his father as Earl of Leicester on 
2 Nov. 1677, and died 6 March 1698. Ac- 
cording to Collins, lie was in his later }'ears 
a patron of literature, used to entertain the 
greatest wit.s of the age at his house at 
Sheen, and set apart one day in the week 
for the entertainment of men of letters 
(CoLUNS, i. 149). A group of himself and 
his two brothers, as children, painted by 
Vandyck, is at Penshurst. 

Lisle married, on 9 May 1646, Catherine 
Cecil, daughter of William, second earl of 
Salisbury; she died 18 Aug. 1662 (Blebt- 
COWB, p. 136). Ilis son and heir Robert, 
fburth earl of Leicester, was bom in 1649, 
summoned to the House of Lords as Baron 
Sidney of Penshurst by Williamlll (llJuly 
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1689), and died 19 Nov. 170*2 (Colmns, 
i. 176). 

[Collins’s Letters and Memorials of State, &e,, 
1746, 2 \ols. fol, (commonly called the Sydney 
Papers) ; Doyle’s OlHcnil D«ii*ondge, ii. 349.1 

C. H. F. 

SIDNEY, JiOimiT, Viscount Lislu 
and first EAKfi oi- Luckstuu (1563-1626), 
born at Pensliurst on the 19th and baptised 
on 28 Nov. 1563, was second son of Sir 
Henry Sidney [(£. v.], by his wife Mary, 
daughter of John Dudley, duko of North- 
umberland. Sir Philip Sidney [q. v.] was his 
elder brother. In 1573 his inamago with a 
daughter of the twelfth Lord Derkeley was 
suggesteil. lie entered Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1574, Ids tutor being Tiobcrl Dorset, 
afterwards dean of Chester, and he read 
history with a^ddity. TIis father urged him 
to make his elder brotlier Philip his pattern 
in all things : ‘ imitate his virtues, exercises, 
studies, and actions.’ About 1578 he started 
on a tour in Oermany. Philip sent him two 
long letters of advict\ in one pointing out 
how he might best profit by the experiences 
of travel, in the other suggesting a useful 
method of reading history. Eobert was at 
Prague in November 1 580, and sullered much 
inconvenience from the irregularity with 
which money was remitted to him by his 
father. Philip did what he could to supply 
his needs, and continued to send him good 
advice, urging him, among other things, to 
take part in ' any good wars ’ that might 
arise in Europe, and practise fencing and the 
arts of self-defence. 

Soon after his return home he married at 
St. Donats, on 23 Sept. 1584, Darbara, daugh- 
ter and heiress of JoIm'Gamage of Coity, 
Glamorganshire. Next month he was at 
Wilton, and he and his brother Philip stood 
godfather to I’hilip, second son of his sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke [see Herbert, 
PuiLri?, fourth Earl of* Pembroke and 
Montgomery]. In 1585 he entered parlia- 
ment as member for Glamorganshire, where 
the estates of his wife’s family lay. He was 
re-elecffed for the same constituency in 
1592. 

In 1665, when Elizabeth resolved to sup- 
port with an army the united provinces in 
their struggle with Spain, Sidney accom- 
panied his brother Philip to Flushing (No- 
vember). Ilis uncle, Leicester, the cora- 
mander-in-chief, soon appointed him captain 
of a company of horse, and he saw much 
active service. Next year he was present at 
the battle outside Zutphen, when his brother 
Philip was fatally wounded, and he spent 
much time with Philip at Arnhem up to the 


time of his death, on 17 Oct. 1586. Leicester 
knighted him on 7 Oct., and he acted as 
chief mourner at his brother’s funeral at 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in February 1687. Sir 
Pliilip by his will directed his father-in-law 
Walsingham and his brother Eobert to sell 
his lands so as to meet his own and his 
father’s heavy debts, and for a time Sidney 
was gTa\ ely embarrassed by his efforts to carry 
out the instriictjon. lie was created M.A. 
at Oxford on 11 April 1588, at the same tiiuo 
as his friend the Earl of Essex, and in the 
autumn was sent to Scotla^id to convoy -to 
the Scottish king Elizabetl|.’s thanks for 
aid in completing the rufii of the Spani'^U 
armada. James oade Sidney communicate 
to the queen his faithful friendsliip and 
love. The death of his uncles, tlio Earl of 
Leicester in 1588, and the Earl of Warwick 
ill 1589, each of whom made him liis Iumt, 
improved his prospects. Metm while he was 
appointed (16 July 1588) governor of the 
cautionary town of Flushing and of the fort 
of Hammekins. He spent much time either 
at his post or in the field in command of a 
troop of horse. He was wounded at the 
siege of Steen wyck in Juno 1592. In No- 
vember 1593 he was sent on a special mis- 
sion to Henry IV of France to plead the 
cause of the French protest ants, and his in- 
telligence a nd pleasant demean our ingrat iat ed 
him with the French king. He returned to 
London in April 1594. During 1596 and 
1597 he energetically aided Sir Francis Vero 
in his struggle in the Low Countries with 
Spain, and distinguished himself on 23 .Ian. 
1597-8 at the great battle of Turnhout, 
winning (he enthusiastic praise of Prince 
Maurice (Markham, Fighting Peres, pp. 255- 
261). But he was anxious for employment 
at liome. With Essex, wlio married his 
brother Dhilin’s wjdow in 1590, he engaged 
in a long ana friendly correspondence, and 
Essex vainly used his influence to procure 
for Sidney the office of lord chamberlain 
on the death of Lord Hunsdon In 1597 ho 
was again returned to parliament — now as 
M.P. for Kent, During the political dis- 
turbances due to Essex^ rebellion, Sidney 
discreetly remained at Flushing ; but his 
visit of inspection to Nieuport in July 1600, 
and his withdrawal just before the opening 
of the great engagement there, unjustly ex- 
posed him to adveise comment (Sydney 
Papers, ii. 204 ; MaRKiiam, p. 304; Motley, 
iv. 28-9). 

With the accession of James I ho returned 
to court and was recognised by the new king 
as an old friend. A peerage was at once con- 
ferred on him (18 May 1603), and he became 
Baron Sidney of Penishupst* In June 1008 
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lie and Lord Southampton met the new 
French ambassador, IVlarquis do Ilosn^, after- 
wards Due de Sully, at Canterbury and es- 
cort ed him to London. Queen Anno of Den- 
mark noticed him favourably, and he was 
nominated her chamberlain (li July), the 
surveyor-general of her revenues (10 Nov. 
1603), steward of her Kentish manors, and a 
member of her council (9 Aug. 1604). He 
was thenceforth prominent in all court func- 
tions. lie was created Viscount Lisle on 
4 May 4605 ; the title had been extinct since 
th(' death of his4inclo, the Earl of Warwick. 

Sidney, like b^s brother, interested him- 
self in colonial exploration. He was a sub- 
scrilior of 90/. to thesecon^Virginian charter, 
and on May 1()09 w’as made a member of 
the V'irginia Company. He also belonged 
to the East India and North-West Passage 
companies. In 1 61 2, on the marriage of the 
Princess Elizabeth to the elector palatine. 
Lord liisle attended the bridal party in its 
progress through Holland to Heidelberg, and 
on takinpj leave of the princess and her hus- 
band visited some German baths (GRBnx, 
I^nnresses of Englmidfy* 227, 237, 249). In 
1616 he acted as a special envoy to arrange 
with the united provinces of the Low Coun- 
tri(‘s the surrender of Flushing, of which 
James had reappointed him governor in 
1603, and of the other cautionary towns. 
Th(‘ successful accomplishment of this task 
^Nas rewarded by his creation as K.G. on 
26 ]\[ay 1616, and two years later he was 
appointed a commissioner to report on tlie 
condition of the order. On 2 Aug. 1618 tlio 
earldoni of Leicester, which had lapsed on 
the death of his uncle, was revived in his 
favour, and the ceremonjr of creation was 
pm’forraed by the king in the hall of the 
bishop's palace at Salisbury,' In 1620 he 
W’as nominated a commisiioner for ecclesias- 
tical causes, and in 1621 he w’as admitted to 
the council of war, which was appointed to 
consider the feasibility of English interven- 
tion in the war in Germany in behalf of the 
elector palatine. 

Leicester spent all hia leisure at Penshurst, 
and his happy dopiestic life there was charm- 
ingly described 'Toy Ben Jonson in a poem 
called ^ Penshurst,' which appeared in Jen- 
son's ‘ Forest.' According to Jonson, James I 
visited Leicester at Penshurst when on a 
hunting expedition. Like his brother Philip, 
Leicester was interested in music and lite- 
rature. He was godfather to Bobert Dow- 
land [q. v, J who dedicated to him his * Mu- 
sicall Banquet' in 1610. The words of the 
songs to wnich Dowland here set the music 
are said to have been written by Leicester 
and Sir Henry Lee Ropert Jones 


(f, 1616) [q. V,] also dedicated to him his 
* Second BooKe of Songs ' in 1601. I^eicester 
died at Penshurst on 13 July 1626, and was 
burled there on the 16th. 

His wife Barbara, w^hom Ben Jonson eulo- 
ised for her wifely virtues, died in May 
621, having borne her husband ten children 
— two sons and eight daughters. Three folio 
volumes of letters addressed to her by her 
husband between 1588 and 1620 are at 
Penshurst. The eldest son, William, one of 
whose birthdays Ben Jonson celebrated in 
a charming poem, was knighted on 8 Jan. 
1610-11, and died unmarried in 1613, w^hen 
Joshua Sylvester published an elegy; the 
second son, Robert, second earl of Leicester, 
is noticed separately. Of the daughters, 
Mary married Sir Robert Wroth [q. v.], 
and made some reputation in literature; 
Elizabeth Catherine married Sir Lewis Man- 
sell, hart., of Margam; Philippa married 
Sir John Hobart, son of Sir Hen^ Hobart 
[q. V.], and from her descended John Ho- 
bart, first earl of Buekingliamsbire [q. v.]; 
and Barbara was wife, first, of Sir TliCmas 
Smythe, viscount Strangford, and, secondly, 
of Sir Thomas Colepepper. 

The first earl manned, secondly, Sarah, 
widow of Sir Thomas Smythe, knt,, of Bid- 
borough, Kent, and daughter and heiress of 
William Blount. She died in 1656. 

A picture containing full-length life-size 
portraits of Leicester and his brother Philip 
as boys is now at I'onshurst, A portrait of 
him late in life, by Van Somer, is also at 
Penshurst. There is an engraving of him, 
while Viscount Jjisle, by Simon Pass. 

[Sydney Papers, ed. Collins, i. 110 seq. et 
passim, where numeroin letters from him and 
Ins steward, Rowland White, are printed in full ; 
Hist. MSS. Comm. 3rd Rep. (papers at Pens- 
Iiurst) ; Doyle’s Official Baronage; G. E. 
C[okayne]’s Complete Peerage; Cal. State 
Papers, Dom. 1590-1618; Fox Bourne’s Life 
of Sir Philip Sidney, 1891 ; Cal. Hatfield MSS . ; 
Dugdale’s Baronage, ii. 411 ; Nichols’s Leices- 
tershire, i 640-1, 644; Brown’s Genesis of the 
United States, ii. 1003 seq.] S. L. 

SIDNEY, ROBERT, second Eael of 
Lbicbster (1595-1677), eldest surviving son 
of Robert Sidney, first earl ofLeice8ter[q. v.], 
by his first wife, Barbara, daughter and 
heiress of John Gamage of Coity, Glamorgan- 
shire, was born on 1 Dec. 1595 (OoLLiNSj/oy^f- 
ney Papers, 1,120; Dotlb, Of^al Baronage^ 
ii. 347). Sidney matriculated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, on 27 Feb. 1607, was made 
a knight of the Bath on 3 June 1610, and 
was admitted to Gray's Inn on 25 Feb. 1618 
(Fosteb, Alumni Oxon, i. 1449 ; Inn 

BegUt&r^ p. 149). His father, who was go* 
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vemor of Flushing, gave him the command 
of a company of foot there (July 1614), and 
he became colonel of a regiment in the Dutch 
service two years later (May 1616). lie re- 
presented AViltoii in the parliament of 1614, 
Kent in lhat of 1621, and Monmouthshire 
in 162 1 and 1025. After 1618 he was styled 
Jjord Lisle, and succeeded hia father as Karl 
of Leicester on 13 July 1026 (Doyle). 

In 1016 Sidney married Dorothy Percy, 
daughter of Henry, ninth earl of Korthum- 
berland, a marriage which led to a close 
friendship between Algernon Percy, tenth 
earl, and Sidiu^y, and greatly influenced his 
b ubsequen t political career (FoifBLANa iXE, An- 
nals of the House of Percy, ii. 341 ). Inci- 
dentally it also led to a violent quarrel be- 
tween Sidney and James Ilay, viscount 
Doncaster, who had married Lucy Percy, 
which is related at length by Sidney (Collins, 
i. 121, ii. 371). 

Leicester’s first public employment was 
his embassy to Christian IV of Denmark 
and to the Duke of Holstein (September to 
November 1632). The exact journal of hia 
embasfey, with observations on the king, 
court, and country which Leicester drew up, 
Collins promises but fails to print {Sydney 
Papers, i. 128, ii. 370). James Howell 
[q. V.], who was Leicester’s secretary, gives 
an account of the incidents of the mission, 
describing the ‘ stoutness ’ with which Leices- 
ter drank with the Danish king, and praising 
the swiftness with which he despatched his 
diplomatic business (Howell, Letters, ed. 
J&cohs, pp. 294-305, 651, 676). 

Leicester’s second public employment was 
his embassy to France, whither he was bent in 
May 1636, He remained there till May 1641 , 
returning to England for five months in April 
1639, Ilia despatches during this mission 
are printed at length, and contain an inte- 
resting picture of the French court ; but as 
the object of Charles I was to obtain French 
aid in the recovery of the palatinate with- 
out giving any adequate return to France, 
the results of the embassy were of the most 
trifling description (Collins, i. 129, ii. 374- 
662 ; Gardiner, History of England, viii. 
61-3). On his return to England Leicester 
was admitted to the privy council (5 Alay 
1639), and in the following November Straf- 
ford, Northumberland, and the queen urged 
Charles to appoint him secretary of state in 
place of Sir John Coke. The appointment 
would have been popular, * Leicester, like 
Northumberland, belonged to that section of 
the nobility which was distinctl^f protestant 
without being puritan, and which was dis- 
posed to support the king against rebellion 
without favouring an arhitrary wrtion of, 


the prerogative.’ But Leicester, by his con- 
duct towards French protestantism, had 
earned for himself the reputation of puri- 
tanism, and Laud’s hostility was fatal to his 
Candidature {ih, ix. 85; Collins, ii. 618, 
623 ; Bljsnoowe, p. 261 ; Clarendon, lie* 
hellion, ed. Macray, iv. 41 n,) 

On 14 June 1641 Leicester was appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland in succession to 
Strafford (Doyle, ii. 348; Oakdtner, x. 
47). He delayed to start for Ireland, and 
the outbreak of tho Irish rebellion in Octo- 
ber 1641, followed by the wrfir between king 
and parliament, prevented^ him from going 
later. With the difficulties of his position 
he was hardly fitted to cope. Clarendon 
characterises him as ^ a man of great parts, 
very conversant in books, and much addictecl 
to the mathematics ; and though he had been 
a soldier . . . and was afterwards employed 
in several embassies . . . was in truth rather 
a speculative than a practical man, and ex- 
pected greater certitude in the consultation 
I of business than the business of this world 
is capable of.’ Both parties claimed his 
obedience, so that ‘ the earl’s condition was 
very slippery and almost impossible to be 
safely managed by the most dexterous per- 
son ’ (Clarendon, vi, 304, 387). * The par- 
liament,’ wrote Leicester to the Countess of 
Carlisle, ‘bids me go presently, the king 
commands me to stay till he despatch me. 
Tho supplies of the one and the autliority 
of the other are equally necessary. I know 
not how to obtain them both, and am more 
likely to have neither. ... 1 am suspected 
and distrusted of either side’ (BlIIncowe, 
p. xxi, 25 Aug. 1642). On 9 Sept. 1642 he 
wrote to tho Earl of Northumberland, ex- 
plaining that the king’s delay to provide him 
with his instructions, in spite of repeated 
jietition for them, Jiad prevented him from 
repairing to Ireland, and that the king’s offi- 
cers had seized the draught-horses which he 
had provided for the service of Ireland. The 
publication of this letter gave great offence, 
which increased still more when Leicester, 
in spite of the king’s coiftmand, showed his 
instructions from the king to the parlia- 
ment’s committee, y Finally, on 29 Nov. 1642, 
iust as Leicester was about to embark, the 
King forbade him to go 'and summoned him 
to Oxford (Collins, i. 138; Gardiner, Great 
CmlWar,i, 119; Clarendon, v. 804; Carte, 
Ormonde, ii. 23, 288). There Ldeester re- 
mained for the next year in a very uncom- 
fortable position. ‘Though he was of the 
council and sometimes present, desired 
not to have any part of the business^ and lay 
under many reproaches and jeiAousies which 
he deserved not ; for hew^ a man of honour 
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and fidelity to the hing, and his greatest 
misfortunes proceeded from the staggering 
and irresolution of his nature ^ (Clarendon, 
JHebellion, vi. 387). At^last the king, who 
wished to appoint OrmondeJ lord-lieutenant 
in his place, ordered Leicester to resign his 
office, which was effected on 29 Nov. 1643 
(Carte, hi. 49, vi. 104, 113). Leicester 
begged the queen to intercede, that he might 
not be disgraced without being told of liis 
fault, and protested his faithfulness to the 
king, bui was given no satisfaction (Collins, 
ii, 673). The kgig intended to make him 
governor to Prince Charles, as some compen- 
sation; but, as Leicester refused to sign the 
letter which the peers at Oxford sent to the 
Scottish privy council to dissuade them from 
invading England, ho lost all chance of this 
preferment (Blenooav e, p, xxix ; Clarendon, 
vii. 324 «.) 

In June 1644 Leicester left the king’s 
quarters and retired toPenshurst ; nor did he 
scruple in the following year to entitle him- 
self to the protection of parliament hy 
taking the negative oath ( Old Parliamcnfarxf 
History y xiii. 451). His estate had been 
temporarily sequestered hy the Kentish com- 
mittee, but the S(‘questration was not main- 
tained (Collins, i. 130). Feeling that par- 
liament was not well disposed towards him, 
be made no attempt to take his seat in the 
House of Lords, although he had done 
nothing which would have justified his ex- 
clusion (Blencowb, p. 7). In May 1649 
Northumberland recommended his sister, the 
Countess of Leicester, to take charge of the 
Princess Elizabetli and her brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, and parliament accepted 
the suggestion (24 May 1649); the royal 
children resided at Ponshurst from 14 June 
1649 till 9 Aug. 1650. The children were 
then removed to Carisbr<y)k in order to be 
transported to the continent (Commons^ 
Journals fVi. 216, 446 ; Blbncowe, pp. 75, 103 ; 
Cary, Memorials of the Civil War, ii. 138 ; 
Green, Lives of the Princesses of Enyland, 

vi. 374^9). The Princess Elizabeth, who 
died on 8 Sept. 1650, left the Earl of Leices- 
ter certain jewels — viz. a necklace of pearl, 
to he transmitted to the Duke of Gloucester, 
and a diamond, to be retained by Leicester 
and hie wife. This legacy involved him in 
a long suit with the government (Collins, 
i. 132;, Cary, ii. 882; Command Journals, 

vii. 65). • 

Tieicester took the engagement to be faith- 
ful to the Commonwealth, because he found 
his law proceedings required him to do so, 
but did mt in any other way commit him- 
self to support th6 Commonwealth or Pro- 
tectorate* ICO). In April 


1060 he took his seat once more in the House 
of Lords, and concuiTed in the votes for tlie 
Restoration. Cliarles II made him a privy ^ 
councillor (31 May 1660), but after the ad- 
journment of the convention (September 
1660) he retired once more to Pensburst and 
took no furtber part in politics. He died on 
2 Nov. 1677 (CoLLtNS, 1. 136; Blencoa>e, p. 
158). Ills portrait as a child was painted 
by Vandyek (see Cat. First Loan Eihib.'No. 
780). The Countess of Leicester died on 
20 Aug. 1650 (?V>. p. 271). By her he had 
six sons, of whom four lived to maturity, 
and nine daufiliters : (i) Philip, third earl of 
Leicester [q. v.]. ( 2) Algernon [q. v.], the re- 
publican. (3) Robert, born 1626, a captain 
(1643), and afterwards colonel, of the Eng- 
lish regiment in the Dutch service ; Sidney 
and his regiment, later known as the Buffs, 
were recalled to lOngland m 1665, and placed 
upon the English establishment ; he died un*» 
married in Aug u st 1 668 ; scandal represented 
him as the r(‘al father of the Duke of Mon- 
mouth (Collins, i. 101 ; Dalton, Ar^ny Lists, 
i. 50; Life of James II, i. 402). (4) llenry, 
afterwards JOavl of Romney [q. v.] Of the 
daughters, Dorothy, the eldest, who was 
Waller’s Sneharisj^a, is noticed separately, 
under her hubband’s name of Spencer; Lucy, 
the third, married, in 1647, John Pelham, 
son of Sir Thomas Pelham, hart., and ancestor 
of Henry Pelham and Thomas, duke of New- 
castle; and Tsabidla, the seventh, married 
Philip Sinytbe, viscount Strangford (Col- 
lins, i. 147). 

[A long account of Leicester's lif^ but based 
exclusively on the papers at Penhurst, is given 
by Collins in the Memoirs of the Lives and 
Actions of the Sidneys, prefixed to the Sydney 
Papers, 2 vols. fol. 1716. Leicester’s Journal, 
extending from 1617 to 1654, was printed by 
R. W. Blencowe in his Sydney Papers. 1825. 
Leicester was a voluminous writer, and many 
extracts from his unpubli&hed manuscripts are 
printed both by Blencowo and Collins. Claren- 
don's Rebellion, ed. Macray; Doyle’s Official 
Baronage; other authorities mentioned in the 
article.] C, H. F, 

SIDNEY, SAMUEL (1813-1883), agri- 
cultural writer, was born 6 Feb. 1813 iii 
Paradise Street, Birmingham, where his 
father, Abraham Solomon, M.D., practised 
as a physician. He was educated for the 
law, and acted for a short time (about 1834) 
as a solicitor^ in Liverpool. He soon took, 
however, to journalistic and literary work, 
using the nom de flume of Sidney, which he 
afterwards adopted for all pu^oses. His 
earlier writings dealt largely with railways 
and the gauge question, generally from tte 
Bgiricultoral point of view* Most of his 
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works on this subject appeared between liis brother John, but really by him. 4,* The 
1846 and 1848. In 1847 the return of his Commercial Consequences of a Mixed 
brother John from Australia appears to have Gau^e,’ 1848. 5. Mlailways and Agricul- 
aroused Sidney's interest in the colonies, and ture in North Lincolnshire,^ 1848 ; a boauti- 
howrotomuch on emigration and colonisation ful little volume printed by Pickering, 
between 1818 and 1854. In conjunction 6. ‘Bides on liail ways,' 1851. 7, ‘The Three 
with his brother he edited ‘ Sidney’s Emi- Colonies of Australia,’ 1852. 
grant’s Journal ’ between 1848 and 1850, [Obituary notice in Agricultural Gazette, 
when it was discontinued ‘as barely paying vol. xvii, (now series), 1883 , p. 698 , Preface to 
its necessary cxpimses.’ From 1847 to 1857 he the Book of the Horse ,* Brit. Mus Cat. ; Private 
wrote regularly for the ‘Illustrated London information from Mr, F. T. S. Houghton and 
News,’ acting as hunting correspondent, and others.] IjJ. C-e. 

visiting agricultural exhibitions at home and SIEMENS, Sm WILLIAM (1823-1883), 
abroad. He wrote also for the ‘ Live Stock metallurgist and electrician, born at Lenthe, 
Journal’ a series of articles extending over Hanover, in 1823, was tliS fourth son of C. 
many years, entitled ‘ Horse Chat ’ and Ferdinand Siemens of Lenthe, by his wife 
signed ‘Cavalier.’ He contributed many Eleonore Deichmann. lie was baptised Carl 
articles to the earlier volumes of ‘ Household Wilhelm, but having a brother named Carl 
"Words,’ and wrote a novel dealing with he was always known as William. The 
Australian life, entitled ‘ Gallops and father, a man of education and intelligence, 
Gossips in the Hush of Australia’ (1854), was a farmer of government lands. Ilis death 
which he dedicated to Charles Dickens. In in 1839 left a young family ill provided for, 
1860-1 he became one of the assistant com- and threvV a heavy responsibility on the 
missioners for the Great Exhibition, and was eldest son, Werner, then an oiRcer in the 
afterwards for some years assistant secretary Prussian artillery, twenty-three years of age. 
to the Crystal Palace Company. In 1850 He at once took the place of a lather to his 
ho was an unsuccessful candidate for the seven younger brothers, and, aided in turn 
secretaryship of the Iloyal Agricultural So- by William as he grew up, superintended 
ciety, and in the succeeding year was ap- their education and assisted their start in 
pointed secretary of the Agricultural Hall life. Of the eight sons, four — Werner (<f. 
Company. In 1864 he organised the first 1882), William, Frederick, and Carl —were 
horse show held at that hall, and acted as closclyassociated in the practical applications 
manager of man) succeeding horse shows of science or in the management of the great 
there. industrial concerns which were the outcome 

In 1867 he edited and in great part re- of their scientific inventions. So close indeed 
wrote C. L, Martin’s book on ‘The wasiheirassociation that it is not always nos- 
Pig;’ and in 1860 he re-edited Youatt’s sible to assign to each credit for his indiviaual 
book, also on ‘The Pig.’ Hut by far his share of the fraternal labours. An idea started 
most important contribution to literature by one would be developed by another, and 
was ‘ The Book of the Horse,’ for which he each was always ready to disclaim credit for 
had long collected materials, and which was himself and to attribute it to the others, 
first published in 1873. It is a mine of William alone settled in England, though 
information on the various breeds of horses, the others had interests in this country. Of 
English and foreign, on fox-hunting and the other four brothers, one followed his 
deer-hunting, on horsemanship and horse- father’s occupation of farmer, one became a 
womanship, on the management of the stable, successful glass-manufacturer, and two died 
breeding, breaking, &:c. It is in this work young after playing subordinate parts in 
that Si&ey’s versatile pen appears at its best, their brothers’ business* 

The book became popular at once, and is now Under Werner’s guidance, ‘William left 
(1897) in its fourtn edition. In its compila- the commercial school at Liibeck foratechni- 
tion he had valuable assistance from many cal school at Majgdeburg, where WerUer was 
leading experts, but he was himself a good then stationed. ThenCe he proceeded to G tit- 
judge of a horse, and was a fine rider in his tingen University, and studied under Ilimly 
early days. He died of heart disease at (his brother-in-law), Wohler, and Weber. 
Stamford Hill on 8 June 1883. It having been decided that Willfem was to 

Of his separately published writings, the be an engineer, Werner obtained for him a 
more important were, besides those men- place in the Stolberg factory at Magdeburg 
tioned above; 1. ‘Gauge Evidence,’ 1846. m 1843. Here Werner and William were 
2. ‘ The Double Gauge Eailway System,’ able to work out together mai^ scientific 
1847. 3. ‘A Voice from the far Interior and mechanical ideas, among ot&rs certain 
of Australia,’ 1847, written nominally by improvements in the then novel application 
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of electricity the deposition metals, for 
which Werner had already obtained a Prus- 
sian patent. In this invention a thermo- 
electric battery supplied the electric current, 
and there were also certain improvements in 
the solutions (alkaline hyposulphites) used 
for gilding and silvering. 

Fpr some reason, probably because it was 
in this country that the greatest progress 
had been made in electro-plating, tne bro- 
thers determined to try and dispose of the 
inventio^ji in England. William was des- 
patched in 1843 Ipr the purpose. Speaking 
many years afterwards at a meeting of the 
BirminghamandlVt dlond Institute (of which 
he was then president), he%ave an account 
of the difficulties attending this first visit, 
when he was so ignorant oi the language of 
the country that he was led to visit an 

< undertaker,* under the idea that he was 
the proper person to take up and dispose of 
his invention. Ultimately, however, per- 
severance triumphed over difficultii s, and he 
.sold liis process to Messrs. Elkington for 
IfiOOl. 

Such a success stimulated the brothers to 
fresh eiforts. William gave up his position 
at the Stolberg factory in 1844, and started 
for London with two fresh inventions — a 

< chronometric governor * for steam engines, 
devised by Werner and worked out by Wil- 
liam ; and the process of * anastatic print- 
ing/ invented by Baldamus of Erfurt, and 
developed by the brothers. The value set 
on those two inventions was excessive, and 
no capitalist could be found willing to pur- 
chase either, meritorious as they were. The 
* governor * was an instrument of extreme 
ingenuity ; it was fully appreciated by lead- 
ing mechanical engineers, and obtained prizes 
from the Society of Arts in 1850 and at the 
exhibition of 1851. It did not, however, 
come into practical use for its intended pur- 
pose— a purpose, indeed, for which it was 
too delicate — though it was afterwards suc- 
cessfully applied by Sir George Airy for 
regulating the mo»rement of certain instru- 
ments at Greenwich Observatory. 

The anastatic process was long employed 
for the reproduction of printed matter, and 
has only been superseded by modem photo- 
graphic methods. It was a transfer process. 
The page to be copied was moistened with acid 
and laid doym on a metal plate. On pressure 
being app}ii^i the result was ^ slight etching 
of the metal^by the acid in the parts in con- 
tact with the unprinted portions of the paper, 
and a slight setting oft of the ink from the 
printed portions". The plate could then be 
inked up attd'printed from by the usual litho- 
graphic methods. The processj however, 
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brought no profit to its introducer, and the 
factory which he started for its application 
was a source of considerable loss. The first 
five years of Siemenses stay in England were 
thus productive of small encouragement, and 
in 1849 he even discussed the idea of emi- 
grating with Carl and Frederick to Cali- 
fornia, then in the first flush of the gold dis- 
coveries. The next invention about which 
the brothers busied themselves, though it 
contained within itself the germs of ultimate 
success, was no more profitable than its pre- 
decessors. The regenerative steam engine and 
condenser seem to have been mainly the in- 
vention of William Siemens, though the idea 
had previously been suggested by others. It 
was the outcome of efforts to prevent the great 
waste of energy which occurs in all forms of 
heat engine in consequence of the high tem- 
perature at which the products of combus- 
tion are discharged, and also from the steam 
being condensed to water after a portion 
only of its heat h<i.s been utilised as energy. 

The means of remedy employed were 
philosophical and the principle sound, but 
the first application of the method was un- 
successful. The most important feature of the 
invention was that the steam after use in 
the cylinder passed through what Siemens’s 
biographer, J)r. Pole, in his description in- 
geniously terms a ^metallic respirator,’ to 
which it imparted a large share of its heat, 
and it therefore reached the condenser in a 
partly cooled state. The water from the 
condenser was afterwards forced back through 
the respirator, absorbing its heat, and it was 
thus raised in temperature on its way to the 
boiler. 

In the engine itself further means were 
adopted for economising heat, but in spite 
of all the labour and ingenuity expended 
upon it during a space of twelve years (it was 
patented in 1847 and not finally abandoned 
until 1 859), it never realised the hopes of 
its inventor. That the merits of the inven- 
tion were recognised is shown by the fact 
that a leading firm of Manchester engineers, 
Messrs. Fox & Henderson, paid Siemens a 
considerable sum for a share in the patent, 
and also engaged his services at a salary 
which provided him with a sufficient means 
of livelihood. In addition to this he was now 
earning money in other ways, and in 1851 
he made his first genuine success with an 
invention by producing a water-meter, which 
fulfilled its intended purposes so well, and 
was so superior to other instruments, that in 
a year or two it was producing a handsome 
income from royalties, and the inventor’s long 
struggle against adverse fortune was at m, 
end. 
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The success of the meter, however, was in 189d by the Siemens process, and 1,845,000 
soon eclipsed by that of the great invention by the Bessemer process, 
with which the names of William and Fre- In order to develop the process, and to 
derick Siemens must always bo connected test its working on a large scale, Siemens 
— the regenerative furnace. The brothers with some personal friends formed a corn- 
had long endeavoured to apply the principle pany, and works were established at Lan- 
of their condenser to various manutWurmg dore in South Wales in 1869. Though for a 
processes, especially to those in which, as in time the company promised well and held a 
salt-making, large quantities of liquid have leading place among the steel-works of the 
to be evaporated. Their efforts met with kingdom, it was not commercially successful, 
little practical success until they finally hit and the attempt was abandoned about 18SH. 
on the very simple idea of applying the prin- Siemens had been naturalised as an Kng- 
ciple of the condenser to lurnaces, an idea lishraan in 1869, and he C’btained medals at 
winch was embodied in a patent taken out the exhibitions of London in 1862 and of 
by Frederick in 1866. The products of com- Paris in 1867. ^Tn 1860^ he became a mem- 
bnstion from the furnace, instead of jiass- her of the Institution of Civil Engineeis, in 
ing direct to the chimney, w'^ere led through special recognition of his merits — since he 
a chamber filled with refractory brickw^ork, was a manufacturer rather than an engi- 
to wliich they gave up their heat. As soon neer — and in ,1862 he was elected a fellow 
as the chamber was sufiicienLly hot, the of the Iloyal Society, 
current was shut off, and the air-supply of Meantime he baa turned his attention to 
the furnace led through it. The air thus electrical science, and was building up 
reached the burning fuel hot, instead of cold, another reputation. On the first introduc- 
By the use of two chambers used alternately tion of the electric telegraph, Werner Sie- 
to receive and give out the heat, the x)roces8 mens appreciated its possibilities, and deter- 
was made continuous. By a further ira- mined to devote himself to its development, 
provement gas was used in place of solid In 1847 he associated himself with llalske 
fuel, and this was passed through the ‘ re- and founded in Berlin the great firm of 
generator * so that it arrived at the place of Siemens & Halske, of which William was 
combustion in a highly heated state. Kot appointed the London agent. W^^rner dis- 
only was there an enormous economy of covered the method of insulating telegraph- 
heat, but the gas could be made from fuel of wires with gutta-percha, and the use ol such 
a very inferior sort, while processes could be wires for conveying messages underwater led 
conducted in the open furnace which could to the invention of submarine cables. The 
only be carried out in crucibles when solid first of these was the Dover to Calais cable, 
fuel was employed. The first practical ap- laid, after an unsuccessful attempt in the 
plication of the furnace was to the melting previous year, in 1861. This was soon fol- 
and reheating of steel in 1867. It was soon lowed by others, with many of which the 
,after applied, in a modified form, to heating firm of Siemens & Halske was associated, 
the air for blast furnaces, then to glass- In 1868 this department of their business 
making (the subject of the last lecture ever had developed to such an extent tliat the 
given by Faraday was the use of the furnace brothers deteri*ined to establish works in 
at Chance’s glass-works), and eventuallv to England, and a small factory was started in 
a large number of industrial processes where Millbank, afterwards in 1866 transferred to 
great heat is r^uired. Its latest and most Charlton in Kent, where the great works of 
important application was to the manufac- Siemens Brothera (Werner, William, and 
ture of steel either by melting wrought iron Carl) were eventually establish^td* These 
and cast iron together on the open hearth of works in course of time occupied ap area of 
the furnace or direct from iron ore. The above six acres, and emplo 3 ced over two 
former was known as the * Siemens-Martin ’ thousand hands. Of the undertakings car- 
process, and the latter as the * Siemens ’ or ried out by the brothers, one of the greatest 
* ore ’ procefes. For the manufacture of steel was the telegraph line from Prussia to 
the ‘ Siemens ’ process was first used in 1866 Teheran, a length of 2,760 miles, which 
or 1866 ; its employment spread rapidly, so formed a principal part of the direct lino 
that by 1882 it was estimated that four from England* to India. ThieiVas carried 
million tons of steel had been produced by out by the London and Berlin flrpis jointly 
it, and in 1896 the output for the whole in 1869. A few years later a still more im- 
world was calculated at over seven million portant undertaking was brought to a suc- 
tons as compared with over eleven million cessful issue by the London fiiap alone, which 
ions product by the Bessemer process. In in 1874 laid tne direct Atlanlio'cable. , For 
Great Britain 2,966,000 tons were produced this the 0ahle*i#p Faraday specially 
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designed by William Siemens, though be that no loss than 113 English patents were 
had no previous knowledge or experience of taken out in his name, 
marine engineering. The execution of works Siemens’s inventions and hia soientitic work 

of such magnitude, indeed, involved the de- brought him many honours. He wum president 
signing and construction of much new raa- ofthe mechanical section of the British Asso- 
chinery and apparatus. In all this detailed ciationin 18(>9, and president of tho aa-jocia- 
work William Siemens took his full share, tion itself in 1882 ; he was the first pre- 
though as time went on, and the concerns sident (1872) of tho Society of Telegraph 
with which ho was associated increased in Engineers, and in 1878 he became president 
importance, he withdrew from detail work of the same society for the second time ; 
and confined himself more to supervision he was president of the Institution of Me- 
and initiation, chanical Engineers (1872), and of the Iron 

While the telegraph was being perfected, and Steel Institute (1877), and chairman of 
otherapplicationsofeloctricity were in course the council of the Society of Arts (1882); 
of discovery. In 1807 tbs principle of tlie he was an hon. D.C.L. of Oxford and LL.D. 
modern dynamo (the immediate conversion ofDublin and Glasgow. lie received the Al« 
of motive power into electricity without the bort medal of the Society of Arts in 1874, the 
aid of permanent magnets) was simulta- Howard prize of the Institution of Civil 
neously published by three inventors, Wil- Engineers in 1888, and the Bessemer medal 
liain Siemens (on behalf of Werner), Sir of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1875. Ho 
Charles Wheatstone [q. v.], and Cromwell received many foreign orders, including tho 
E, Varley fcj. v.] In the later development French legion of honour, and in 1883, only 
of tho maenme Werner Siemens and his firm seven months before his death, he was 
took a very important share. As soon as elec- knighted in recognition of his services to 
trie lighting became practical, the Charlton science. 

firm took it up, though none of the leading in- Apart from their practical applications, 

ventions connected with it can be associated his contributions to pure science were not 
with the name of William Siemens. The numerous, but he submitted to the Royal So- 
firm supplied some of the machines first ciety in 1882 some ingenious speculations as 
used for lighthouse illumination, and one of to the source of solar energy. He conceived 
the earliest electric- light installations in that gaseous matters might be dissociated by 
London — that of the British Museum — was the radiant solar energy and driven out by 
carried out by them in 1879. centrifugal action at the sun’s equator, to be 

William was also one of the first to sug- drawn in towards the polos and subjected to 
gest the transmission of power by electricity, intense combustion. The theory, though 
and to apply electric power to locomotion well received at the time, has been neglected 
in the Portrush railway in 1883. His plec- since. This was his last important piece of 
trie furnace, invented in 1879, was long work. He died on 18 Nov. 1883, and was 
without much practical application, but has buried in Kensal Green after a funeral ser- 
of recent years been turned to important in- vice in Westminster Abbey, where a memo- 
dustrial account as a means of providing heat rial window was set up in his honour. He 
otherwise unattainable. His ‘ bathometer’ married, in 1859, Anne, daughter of Joseph 
for estimatmg sea-depths without a sounding Gordon, W. S., of Edinburgh, and sister of 
line has not come into practical use, but Lewis Gordon, professor of engineering in 
has received the admiration of all qualified Glasgow University. They had no children, 
to appreciate its ingenuity. His electric William Siemens was a born inventor, 
thermometer has proved useful in cases where hut he was also, what so few inventors are, 
it was required to record temperatures at a shrewd and capable man of business. He 
inaccessible or scarcely accessible positions, made a large fortune, and used it liberally, 
specially dn deep-sea investigations. His He offered 10,000/. towards the erection of 
researches into the effect of electric light oa a hall of science for the use of tho various 
plants wmre only carried far enough to prove engineering societies, hut the offer was not 
the possibility of aiding tho growth of plants accepted. During his lifetime he established 
and fruit by its means ; they await practical prize medals at King’s College, London, at 
development. Lastly, it is worth mention the Birmingham and Midland Institute, and 
that he f^ok out a patent in 1855 in which at the City and Guilds of London Technical* 
he anticipated the latest device for producing Institute. After his death Lady Siemens pror 
extremely low temperatures by the expansion vided funds for the foundation of a Siemens 
of liquefied, ^ses already cooled down to the electrical laboratory, as a memorial, at King’s 
lowest attamahle point. How prolific was College, London. 

his inv^tit^ faculty ia ahpwn W Siemens’s collected works, including his 
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very numerous addresses, lectures, and papers 
to scientific societies, wore edited by Mr. 
E. F. Bamber, after his death, in three vo- 
lumes (1889), uniform with the ‘ Life ^ by Dr. 
William Pole, F.R.S. 

A portrait by Jiudolph Lehmann is at the 
Institution of Qivil Engineers; another, by 
the same artist, is in the possession of Lady 
Siemens. 

[Dr. Polo’s Life of Sir William Siomefas 
(London, 1888) was compiled from materials 
supplied by the family. Supplemented by per- 
sonal knowltxlge, it has formed the basis of this 
inomoir. Of the very numerous obitu.iry notices 
published after Sir W. Siemens’s death, the fol- 
lowing are worth mention ; Times, 20 Nor. 1S83; 
Nature (by Lord Kchin), 29 Nov. 1883 ; Proe. 
Inst. Civil Engineers (by Dr. Pole), Ixxvii. 352 ; 
Jonrn. Soc. Arts, xxxii. 7 ; Hoy. Soc. Proc. 
xxxvii. 1 ; Journ.Iron and Steel Inst. 1883, No. 
ii. 651.] H. T. W. 

SIEVIER, ROBERT WILLIAM (1794- 
1805), engraver and sculptor, was born in 
London on 24 July 1794. Having in 1812 
gained the Society of Arts silver modal for 
a pen-and-ink drawing, he entered the schools 
ot the Royal Academy, studied modelling 
and anatomy, and was instructed in en^av- 
ing by John Young (1765-1825) [q. v.J and 
Edward Scrivon [q. v.] Working almost 
wholly in stipple, he proauced some excellent 
plates, of which the most important are the 

f ortraitsof John Latham, M.D., after Jackson, 
816, and Lord Ellenborough, aft er Lawrence, 
1819;* The Captive ^ and * The Dream,’ a pair, 
after M. Ilaughton, 1820; * The Importunate 
Author,’ after G. S. Is^ewton, 1 824; and* Venus 
Descending,’ after Etty, 1824. About 1824 
Sievier gave up eiigra\ iug in favour of sciilij- 
ture, which he practised successfully for about 
twenty years ; the prince consort, the king of 
Prussia, Lord Eldon, Lord Brougham, and 
many other distinguished persons sat to him 
for their busts, and he received various public 
commissions, including the statue of Jenner in 
Gloucester Cathedral, that of Charles Dibdin 
at Greenwich Hospital, and that of Sir W. 
Curtis at the Foundling Hospital. He also 
executed a few fancy subjects, such as * Musi- 
dora,’ * Bacchante,’ * Girl with a Lamb,’ and 
* Boy with a Tortoise,’ and was an exhibitor 
at the Royal Academy from 1822 to 1844. 
During the latter part of his life Sievier, who 
had always a great taste for scientific pursuits, 
became absorbed in inventions for the im- 
provement of various manufactures and the 
development of the electric telegraph, wholly 
abandoning art. He was elected a fellow of 
the lioyal Society m 1840. Sievier resided 
for many years in Henrietta Street, Caven- 
dish Square, London, where he built himself a 


studio, but later removed to Rochester Road, 
Kentish Town, and there he died suddenly 
on 28 April 1 865, and was buried at Kensal 
Green. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists, 1760-1893; Times, 1 May 1865 ) 

F. M. O’D. 

SIGEBERT or SEBERT (d. 616 ?), king 
of the East-Saxons. [See Subbrt.] 

SIGEBERT or SEBERT, caEed the 
Liitlc (^. 626), king ofsthe East-Saxons, 
son of Saiward, was one of the sons of Seborfc 
or Saberot (d. 61$.?) [q. V!],king of the East- 
Saxons. lie seems to have succeeded his 
father and uncles. The latter were slain in 
a battle with the West-Saxons, dated by 
Henry of Huntingdon in 626 [see under 
Sbxred], though Bede seems to place tlie 
battle soon after the expulsion of ^lellitiis 
[q. v.J, about 617. Sigebert probably reigned 
more or less in dependence On the West- 
Saxon king Cynegils [q. v.] He left a son 
named Sighcri [q. v.], but was succeeded by 
his kinsman Sigebert or Sebert, called the 
Good (^. 663) [q. v.] 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccl. iii. c. 22 ; Mon. Hist. Brit, 
pp. 629, 637; Hen. Hunt. p. 67 (Rolls Ser.); 
Diet. Clir. Biogr, art. ‘ Sigebert ’ (5), by Bishop 
Stubbs.] W. H. 

SIGEBERT (d. 637 ?), king of the East- 
Angles, was brother of Earpwald, king of the 
East-Angles, and probably a stepson of Red- 
wald [q. v.], Earpwald’s father. Ho was 
driven into exile by Redwald’s enmity, took 
refuge in Gaul, and remained there during 
Earpwald’s reign. While ho was there he 
I was baptised, and became devout gnd learned. 
After the death of Eai^wald, whq was slain 
by a heathen naAed Ricbert about 627, East- 
Anglia relapsed into heathenism, and was ap- 
parently in a St ate of anarchy for three years, 
at the end of which Sigebert became king, in 
or about 031, and at once set about' the con- 
version of his people. In this work he was 
greatly aided by Bishop Felix [see Felix, 
Saint], who perhaps came over with him from 
Gaul, and whose see he nlaced at Dtffiwich in 
Sutfolk. He also received the Irish missionary 
Fursa [q. v.T, and gave him land to build a mo- 
nastery at Cnobbere.sburg, now Burghcastle, 
in Suffolk. During his exile he had become 
well acquainted with the monastic schools 
of Gaul, and with the help of Felix esta- 
blished a school for boys in his kingdom 
after their model, bringing masters and 
teachers for it from Canterbury. His reli- 
gious feelings led him to resign hiS kingdom 
to his kinsman Egrice, who nSd previously 
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governed part of it, to receive the tonsure, sion, and Cedd, having been consecrated 
and to enter a monaste^ that he had founded, bishop of the East-Saxons, made Ythan- 
said to have been Bearichsworth, the later ceaster — said to have been near Malden and 
Bury St. Edmunds. After some time the Tilaburg (Tilbury), both in Essex — centres 
Mercians, under their king Penda [q. y.], in- for his work, which. Bishop Stubbs remarks, 
vaded East- Anglia, and the people, finding makes it probable that London lay outside 
themselves unable to repel the invasion, be- Sigebert^s kingdom, and was under Mercian 
souglit Sigebert to lead them ; for he had rule, as it certainly was a little later (Bbdd, 
beforetime been a strenuous warrior. Sorely Hist, Ef'cL iii. c. 7). The story of tlio re- 
against his will they took hiifi from his buke that Sigebert received from Cedd, and 
monastery and made him march with them the bishop’s prophecy, has been told else- 
at the head of a fine army ; but, mindful of where [see under Cedd or Oeuda, Saint] ; 
his profession, he ^ would not carry any arms but it may be added that the two brothers, 
save a rod. He and Egrice were slam, and his kinsmen, who slew Sigebert, declared 
his array was totaily defeated, about 637. that they had done so because they were in- 
Bishop Htubbs notes thaV Pits says that dignant with him for sparing hia enemies 
some letters of Sigebert to Desiderius, bishop and bearing injuries placidly — ^probably re- 
of Cahors (<f. 655), were preserved at St. fernng to the king’s humiliation before Cedd. 
(fallen, and the statement is repeated else- Bede dwells on the fact that his death was 
where. There can, however, be no doubt caused by his obedience to Christian prin- 
that it is founded on a confusion between ciples, and highly commends his piety. The 
the East- Anglian king and Sigibert, king of date of his death, which is not Known, has 
Austrasia (reigned 638-56), two letters from been assumed to be 660 {Ilist, Eccl, ed. 
whom to Dosiderius are printed by Canisius Stevenson, p. Monumenta Hist, Brit» 
in liis ^ Antiques Lectiones,* i, 646, 649. On pp. 195-6), But Bishop Stubbs thinks that 
the ground that Sigebert founded a school it probably occurred before the battle of 
in East-Anglia, it was hotly debated between Win weed in 655 ; and if Sigebert’s successor, 
the champions of the antiquity of Oxford and Swithelra, was baptised on his accession, 
of C’amhridge in the sixteenth century which from Bede’s account seems likely, he 
whetherhewas the founder of the university is undoubtedly right. On the other hand, 
of Cambridge. Bede says that Sigebert’s death took place a 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccles. ii. 15, iii. 18; Will, short time after his baptism. 

Malm. Gesta Regum, i. c. 97, Gesta Pontifi*. p, [Bede’s Hist. Eccles. iii. c. 22; Mon. Hist. 
147 (both Rolls 8er.); Liber Eliensis, i. c. 1 Brit. pp. 629, 637; Will. Malm. Gesta Regum. 
(Anglia Chris. Soc.); Dugdale’s Monasticon, iii. i. c. 98; Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. * Sigebert ’ (6) 
98 ; Bale’s Script, Brit. Cat. cent. i. 78 ; Pits, by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

I)e Angliae Script, p. 108 ; Tanner’s Bibl, Brit. p. 

672 ; T. Caius’s Vindicim, pp. 296 sq, ; Parker’s SIGEBERT (cf. 756 ?), king of the West- 
Early Hist, of Oxford, pp. 26-37 ,311 ((W, Hist. Saxons, son of Sigeric, an under-king of the 

West-Saxonsjsucceeded hia kinsman Cuthred 
SIGEBERT or SEBERT, called the [q. v.] in 754 or 755. He was a bad ruler, 
Goon (j^. 663), king of the East- Saxons, was for he was proud, cruel, and corrupt. At 
son of Sigebald, who was descended from the beginning of the second year of his 
Seaxa, the brotlier of Sebert or Saberet {d, reign his nobles and jieople rose against him, 
616 ?) [q. V.], king of the East-Saxons, He and ho was deposed by a formal act of the 
succeeded liis kinsman Sigebert or Sebert, West-Saxon witan, who chose Cynewulf 
called the Little {Jl, 626) [q. v.J, probably [q. v.l to reign in his stead. For a while he 
through the support of Oswy [q. v.J, king of was allowed to retain Hampshire, where ho 
the Northumbrians. At Oswy’s persuasion he was supported by the ealdorman Cumbran. 
becarneaChristian, and was baptised, together As, however, he did not amend his ways, 
with his followers, by Bishop Finan [q. v.] at a Cumbran remonstrated with him in the name 
place called At- Wall, near the Roman wall, of his people, and was in consequence un- 
in or about 663. In accordance with his justly put to death by him. This act lost 
request that teachers might be sent to his him Hampshire. He fled, and was pursued 
kingdom to convert his people, who had re- by Cynewulf. He took shelter in the forest 
mained heathen since tneir apostasy after or Andred, and was there at Mvets-flood 
the death of Sebert, in or about 016, Oswy (Privet is in Hampshire, near Petersfield), 
summoned Cedd or Cedda [q. v.l from the perhaps in 766, slain with a spear by a 
land of tie Middle-Angles, and sent him swineherd of Cumbran in revenge for his 
with another priest to preach to the East- master’s death. Many years later Sigebert’s 
Saxons. They were supcessfpl in their mis- brother Oyneheard^slew Cypewpli 
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[Anglo-Saxon Chron. an. 754; Mon. Hist. 
Bnt. p. 641 ; Hen. Hunt. p. 123, Sym. Dunelm. 
Hist. Eegiim, an. 677, ap. 0pp. li. 40, Rog. 
Hov. i. 21 (tluso thr(30 Itolls Sd*.); Diet. Clir. 
Riogr. art, ‘ Sigebort ' (7), by Bishop Stubbs.] 

W. H. 

SIGERED or SIGER.^p (J?. 762), 
Icing of Kent, app('ars as granting a charter, 
marked apnnoiis by Kemble, to Eardwulf, 
bishop of liocliester, and as making another 
grant to tlio same bishop, which is dated 
762, and i]i which ho is described as Hcing 
of half the pro^ ince of Kent.’ A charter of 
Egbert, king of Kent, dated 778, is att(*sted 
by a Sigered. At that period the kingdom 
of Kent, in which the Mercian kings and 
the arch bisli ops of Canterbury W'ere more or 
10*^8 predominant, had no political impor- 
tance, and seems to have been constantly 
divided : for the number of kings noticed i6 
largo. Bishop Stubbs thinks that the kings 
of the East-Saxons reigning un<ler Mercian 
overlordsliip may have claimed some portion 
of the kingdom [see under Sighkui]. 

[Kemble’s Codex Dipl. IS os. 110, 111, 114, 
132; Diet. Chr Biogr. arts. ‘Kent, Kings of,’ 
and ^Sigeraed ’ (1) and (2), by Bishop Stubbs.J 

W. H. 

SIGERED or SIGERJED (/. 709), 
king of the East-Saxons, was son and suc- 
cessor of Sigeric or Sine, who left his king- 
dom and w'eiit on a pilgrimage to Home, 
probably in 709. He was present wdt li C’enulf 
of Mercia at the dedication of the church of 
Winchcombe Abbey in Gloucestershire in 
811, and may no doubt be identified with 
the ^ Sigered rex ’ who attested a charter of 
Cenulf in the same year. Other later charters 
of Cenulf are attested by a Sigered us ‘dux’ 
or ealdorman. The kings of the East -Saxons 
had long been under the overlordship of 
Mercia, and in 824, at which dale Sigered 
may have been alive — for his name comes 
last in the ancient genealogy of the East- 
Saxon kings — the kingdom submitted to Eg- 
bert (d 839) [q. V.], king of the West-Sa.xons. 
William of Malmesbury, however, says that 
the last king of the East-Saxons was named 
Swdthred, and that he was driven from his 
kingdom by Egbert; but he may perhaps 
here be making a confusion with Swithhead, 
whose reign comes between those of Selred 
and Sigeric, the father of Sigered. The St. 
Albans compiler, under 828, elaborates this 
notice of Malmesbury’s. Yet it may bo that 
a second Swithhead was momentarily set up 
as king after Sigered. 

[Kemble’s Codex Dipl, Nos. 197, 198, 209, 
1210, 216; Anglo-Saxon Ohron. an. 798; Mon. 
Hist. Brit. pp. 629, 637; Will. Malm, Gesta 


Regum, i. e. 98; Rog. Wend, sub an. 828; 
Diet. Chr. Biogr. art. ‘ Sigersed ' (2), by Bishop 
Stubbs.] W. H. 

SIGERIC or SIRIC (d 994), archbishop 
of Canterbury, was brought up as a monk 
at Glastonbury, was elected abbot of St. Au- 
gustine’s, Canterbury, in 980, and received 
the benediction from Archbishop Dunstan 
[see Duitstak, Saint]. Ho was made bishop 
of Ramabiiry in 985 through the influence 
of Dunstan, who consecrated him. Being 
elected to Canterbury, either at t li^. end of 
980 or the beginning of ‘'9(}, he went to Rome 
for hi 8 pall. An account of his doings there 
records the churches thaA he visited and his 
dining wdth JohnlvV, and notes the seventy- 
eight stages of his homeward journey from 
Home to the place of his embarkation for 
England at or near Calais (MS* Cotton, Tib. 
B. V. 22 6, printed by IIook). In conjunc- 
tion with the ealdormen Ethclwerd [q, v.] 
and yElfric (fl. 950 P-1016?) [q. v.l, he ad- 
vised Elhelred or /Ethelred II the Unready 
[q. V.] to purchase peace of the Norlhmen m 
991 . lie is said to have turned out the secular 
clerks from Christ Church, Canterbury, and 
to have put monks in their place. The same 
is said of il^lfric (d 1005) [q. v.], his suc- 
cessor. It points to a revival 01 monastic 
discipline at Christ C’hiirch, and probably t o 
tlio expulsion about this time of some clerks 
who had had a share in the services and 
revenues of the monastery, though they 
were not monks. He died in old age on 
28 Oct. 994, and was buried in the crypt of 
Christ Church. He seems to have been 
learned ; for Abbot /Elfric, called Grammati- 
cus ( fl. 1006) [q. V.], in dedicating his book 
of homilies to him, requested him to correct 
any errors in it ; and he had a valuable col- 
lection of books, which he left to his church. 
While archbislu^ he gave seven palls to 
Glastonbury Abbey, with which the whole 
of the ‘ancient church’ was hung on his 
anniversary. 

[Anglo-Saxon Chron. ann. 989-94, Plum- 
mer; Flor. Wig. aim. 989-91 ; Kemble’s Codex 
Dipl. Nos. 624, 655, 673, 687 (both Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); Will. Malm. Oestti Regum, ii^ c. 184, 
and Gesta Pontiff, pp, 32, 33, J81, GaV* Cant, 
i. 16, ii. 367 (all Rolls Ser.); Thom’s (&ron. ap. 
Decern Scriptt. col. 1789 ; Anglia Sscra, i. 64 ; 
Freeman’s Norman Conquest, i. 304-ff (1st ed.); 
Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, i, 431, 622.1 

W. H. 

SIGFRID or SIGPRITH (I 689), co- 
abbot of the monastery of St. Peter’s at 
Wearmouth, a monk and deacon of that 
house, was elected abbot during the absence 
of Benedict Biscop [q. v.] on his^^ftWourney 
to Rome. On his departure Ben^ici nad left 
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the monastery under the charge of Eoster- ! 
wine, who died during the pestilence [see | 
under Eedi 3]„ together with a large number 1 
of tlie bretliren, about 680. Those who were j 
left, and Ceolfrid [q. v.], abbot of the daughter | 
monastery at Jarrow, elected 8iglrid in his 
place, bigfrid was well versed in the scrip- 
tures, and was a monk of high character and 
ascetic life, but he suffered from an incurable 
disease of the lungs. On his return Benedict 
was pleased at his election and confirmed it, 
assigning to him the active charge of the 
monastery, and devoting himself to teaching 
and prayer. Befol'e long ftigfrid’s health be- 
came much wors^, and, Benedict also falling 
sick, t lie two lay helpless? in their separate 
cells until one day both desired to be brought 
tog(‘tlier, and >Sigfrid was carried into Bene- 
dict's cell, where the brethren supported the 
two abbots so as to enable them to give 
each other a far^iwell kiss, and Benedict, with 
tli(‘ coiibimt of all, appointed Ceolfrid abbot 
of IVcarrnouth as w(‘ll as of Jarrow Two 
nio ithb later Sigfrid died, on 22 Aug. 689. 
Aft(‘r the death of Ihmedict, on 12 Jan. fol- 
lowing, the bodies of Sigfrid and Eosterwino 
were laid with his body in the church of 
Weai’mouth. 

[Bede’s Vit. Abb., and Hist. Abb. aiict. anon, 
ap Bede’s 0pp. Mm. pp. 149-63, 323-4 (Mngl. 
ilist. 80c.) j Bright’s Early Engl. Ch. Hi&t pp. 
273, 346, 368.) W. 11. 

SIGHARD (,A 695). kinff of the East- 
Saxous and of 3\ent, succeeded his father 
Sebbi [q. v.J, king of the East-Saxons, about 
695, and reigned conjointly with his brother 
Suefrod. jfis name is variously given as 
Higeheard, Swehheard, Suaebrffid, Suaberd, 
Suaberht, or AVebheard (cf. Bede, Hist, 
JEcct. iv. 11). lie seems also to have reigned 
conjointly with his cousin Sigheri or Sighere 

S (p V.], son of Sigebert of Robert, called the 
kittle fQ. v.l, and was probably dead in 
709, whan Olfa ( 709) [q, v.J made his 
pilgrimage to Rome, though it is perhaps 
possible that ho is the Swebirht, king of the 
Eabt-Saxons, whose death is recorded under 
768 (SxM. Dunelm. ii. 32). His name along 
with those of liis father and brother, is ap- 
pended to a charter granted by their kins- \ 
man Oedilraed or Ethelred to Ethelburga or 
yKthelburh [q.v.], abbess of Barking, and to a 
charter of Erkenwald [q. v.] ; all three being 
described os kings {Codex IHplomattctie, i. 
Kos. 85, 38j Momettcon, i. 488-9). Elm- 
ham (pp. 2^~6) identifies him with Sweb- 
heard or ,Sueaberd, king of Kent, and he is 
undoubtedly right. Kent was overrun by 
Ethelred of Mercia in 676 {Hist £cch iv. 
12), and Ethelred appew to have set the 


East-Saxon princes to rule over at least 
part of it in subordination to himself. Ac- 
cordingly in a spurious, though valuable, 
charter of Peterborough, to which are ap- 
pended the names of Siichard or Swehheard, 
Sebbi, and Sigheri, Sweblieard is called king 
of Kent, and it is stated that Kent had 
fallen into subjection to Sigheri, the East- 
Saxon king {Codex Dipl , i. Mo. 40). Two 
charters of Oswiii, king of Kent, said to have 
been of the native Kentish line, one of them 
dated 675, the year before the overthrow ot 
Rochester by the Mercians, are attested by 
Swehheard, who is not there described as 
king {ib. No. 8; Elmiiam, pp. 229-80). A 
charter dated 1 INIarch 670 purports to be a 
grant by Swebhoard of laud in the isle of 
Thanet to abbess of Minster, and 

tJiere Swebheard is described as king of the 
Kentish men, and as making the grant by 
the advice of Archbishop Theodore, and of 
his fhther Sebbi {Codev DipL i. Mo. 14; 
Elm ham, pp. 282-8). Another charter, also 
purporting to be a grant from Swebheard to 
yEbbe, describes liim in like manner {Codex 
Dipl, i. Mo. 15 ; Elmham, p. 284), Bweb- 
heard was reigning in Kent conjointly with 
Wihtrecl, of the native line, in June 692 when 
Brihlwald [q. v.] was elected Archbishop of 
Canterbury {Hist. Eecl. v. 8 ; the statement 
in the Elores Historiarum^ sub an., that they 
were brothers is evidently an erroneous as- 
sumption from the juxtaposition of their 
names* in Bede’s notice). Thorn (col. 1770) 
says that Bweblieard obtained the kingship 
of Kent by violence, which would be the 
case if he became king in consequence of the 
Mercian invasion. It is evident that ho had 
to contend against Wihtred, who is said to 
have succeeded to the throne in 694 {A,^8, 
Chron. sub an.), the date, doubtless, of his 
final triumph over the East-Saxon intruder, 
when, as Bede says (iv. 26), he freed his 
people from foreign invasion. Swebheard, 
then, must have lost his kingship in Kent 
and have retired to his own country about 
the time of his father’s death. In 704 he ap- 
ears as joining in a ;™nt to Waldhere, 
ishop of London, which was confirmed by 
the Mercian kings Coenred and Ceobad, and 
is there described as king of the East-Saxons 
{Codex Dipl, i. Mo. 52). 

[Kemble’s Codex Dipl., Bede’s Hist, Eccl. 
(both Enel. Hist. Soc.); Thorn’s Chron. edf 
Twisden ; Elmham’s Hi&t. Mon. 8. Aug. Cantuar,; 
Sym. Dunelm. (both Bolls Ser.); Diet. Chr. 
Biogr. arts. * Sigheri,’ * Snefred,’ and ‘ Wihtred/ 
by Bishop Stubbs.] . W. H. 

SIGHERI or SIGHERE (/. 665), king 
of the East-Saxons, son of Sigebert or Sebert 
called The Little {fl, 626) [q, v.], succeeded 
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liis kiusinaii Swithelm, who died about 665, 
and reigned in dependence on Mercia con- 
jointly with his uncle Sebbi [q. v.], son of 
Steward, one of the sons of Sebert or Saberct 
{d, 610 ?) [q. A.] (Sebbi was not his brother, 
as stated in the article on OfFa, /?. 709 [q. v.]) 
When kSigheri and his uncle became kings the 
pestilence was rag ing, and this led Si^heri and 
part of tlie people to relapse into idolatry, 
though Sebbi remained steadfast in the faith. 
VVulfhere [q. v.], king of Mercia, hearing of 
this apostasy of the East-Saxons, sent llishop 
Jaruman to preach to them, and he brought 
Higheri and his party back to Christianity. 
The names of both Sigheri and Sebbi are 
nllixcd to a charter of extremely doubtful 
value purporting to have been granted by 
AVulfliere to the abbey of Medebliamstede, 
afterwards Peterborough ; and in another 
spurious charter Sigheri is represented as 
confirming a grant to Abbot higbald, after 
he had obtained the dominion over Kent, 
which Bishop Stubbs suggests may represent 
a tradition that the East-Saxon kings, pro- 
bably as dependent on Mercia, hatl some 
authority in Kent [see under Sigered]. 
Sigheri and Sebbi were both reigning when 
Erkenwald [ij. v.] was consecrated to the see 
of London in 07 6. Sigheri is said by Florence 
of Worcester and William of Malmesbury to 
have died before Sebbi, who then reigned 
alone. (Bishop Stubbs thinks, on the other 
hand, that as Sigheri’s son is described as 
‘ juvenis^ in 709, Sigheri may have survived 
Sebbi.) Sigheri is said ahso to have shared 
the kingship wit h S ighard [q. v,] He appears 
in legend as the husband of the virgin St. 
Osyth [q. v.], and was the father of Offa 
709) [q. v.J, who became king of the 
East-Saxons after the reigns of Sighuard and 
Saefred, the sons of Sebbi. 

[Bede’s Hist. Eccles. iii. 30, iv. 6 , v. 19; 
Flor. Wig. sub an 66 i and Geneal. ; Mon. Hist, 
Brit, pp. 629, 637 ; Will. Malm Ge&ta Regurn, 
i. c. 96; A.-S. Chron, sub wn. 630, Peterborough 
version fed. Plummer, p. 32), Monasticon, i. 375 ; 
Kemble’s Codex Dipl. Ao. 40; Bict. Chr. Biogr. 
art. " Sigheri/ by Bishop Stubbs.] W. H. 

SIGILLO, NICHOLAS dd {Ji. 1170), 
judge, was a royal clerk in the exchequer, 
where he held the office of Clericus de Sigillo, 
or Magister Scriptorii, in which capacity he 
ranked next to the chancellor. From his 
office he was called * l)e Sigillo,' like Ilobert 
de Sigillo, the bishop of London, who held 
the same position in the reign of Henry 1. 
Nicholas is said to have been archdeacon of 
lIuntingdoA in 1155, and in 1166 he ac- 
counted for two hawks in Lincolnshire, pro- 
babl y as a fine for bis archdeaconry. Between 
1157 and 1159 be appears as a witness to 


royal charters (Eyxon, pp. 27-67), and in 
September 1173 he was one of the persons 
who held an assize on the king’s demesnes 
(i5.p. 176). It does not seem certain whether 
Nicholas de Sigillo is distinct from Nicholas 
‘ capellanus regis,’ who was sherift* of Essex 
and Hertfordshire from Michaelmas 1164 to 
Easter 1169, and dean of Tilbury in Sep- 
tember 1169 (id, p. 131). Mr. Eyton dis- 
tinguishes them, but Foss treats them as 
one person. Nicholas, the king’s chaplain, 
attended the council of Cashel, on the king's 
behalf, in November 1171^ and was one of 
the witnesses to the tre ty with Roderic of 
Connaught in October 1.176 (Rog. Hov, ii. 
31, 85). NicholdS ^capellanus' occurs lis a 
witness to royal charters in July and October 
1175 and September 1177. lie was onq of 
the itinerant justices appointed in March 
1179, and about the same time was m|ide 
archdeacon of Coventry [EYT0lJ^,pp. 192, 195, 
219, 226). As Nicholas ‘ capellanus ' ho oc- 
curs as a witness to royal charters in .Fiine 
1180 and in July and September 1186. 

[Madox’s Hist. Exchequer, i. 123, 710 ; 
Eyton’s Itinerary of King Henry II; Fofr/s 
Judges of England.] C. L. K. 

SIHTRIC, SIGTRYGGR, or SIDROO 
(d, 871), is the name of two earls, surnamed 
respectively The OLDandTHEYotrNn, who 
headed (with Earls Osbearn, Frsena, and 
Harold) one division of the heathen host at 
the battle of .dEscesdun (Ashdown), 871, 
opposed to tlie Etheling Alfred, and both 
fell there, 

[A.-S. Chron. s.a. 871.] F. Y. P. 

SIHTRIC or SIGTRYGGR (d, 027), 
surnamed Gale and Caech (ceecu^f king of 
the Black Gall and White Gall, grandson of 
Imhar (Ingiiar) Ragnarsson, came to Dublin 
with a ‘ great roy%l fleet ' in 888 (Annals of 
the Four Masters). He left Ireland for Scot- 
land about 902, came back about 91$ to Conn 
Fuait, near Wexford, where he a battle 
(Cogadh Gadhael re Gallaibh)^ and went forth 
to plunder Leinster, Kildare, and the * greater 
part of the churches of Erin.' He won back 
Dublin in 918 (lA), and fought a battle at Kil- 
masiiogue on 1 6 Sept. 919 against King Niall 
(Blackknee) [q, v.], who was slain with fifteen 
other princes (ih. \ SxH. Dfnelm. ; Four Mas-- 
ters; A.-S, Chron, s.a. 921). He left Dublin, ;?cr 
potestatem divinam, und crossed to England, 
where he plundered Davenport (Cheshire) in 
920 (Sym. Dunblm. j Annales Vltonienses), 
He ruled the ^ Danes’ and Northumbrians in 
926, after Ragnold: met .^I^thelstan at Tam- 
worth, and married his sister (iii. Kal. Fe- 
bruarii, i.e. 30 Jan., A,-S, Chron, s.a. 925) ; 
and died> ^ immatura mtate ' (Ann, Vlt,), in 
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927. He can liardly b$ the ninth-century 
Sitric * comes/ whose moneyer was Gundi- 
bertus. But his coins are clearly those that 
read Sitric * cunilnc * dr rex with tcnth-cen- 
lury money ers Ascolv, Ingelgar, and the 
famous triangular cross-b&oned frinfied 
gonfanon. His son Guthfrith succeeded him 
as king. Olaf Sitricsou (<f. 981) [q. v.], known 
as Aniaf Cuaran, was another son. 

[A.-S. Chron. ; Flop. Wig.; Sym. Dunelm. ; 
Annaleb Ultoniensps ; Chron. Scot. ; Four Mas- 
ters ; C-^gadft Gaedhaol re Gallaibh with Todd’s 
Introduction ; Threp Fragments of Irish Annals.] 

SIHTRIC or CIGTRYCGR (/. 962), 
chief of Northmen, suniaihbd Cam [crooked], 
came from over sea to Ui Colgan in Kildare 
to plunder in 962, and was wounded in the 
thigh and driven back to his ships by Aniaf 
Cuaran, after heavy loss of men. 

[Four Masters, s.a. 969, i.e. 962.] F. Y. P. 

SIHTRIC or SIGTRYGGR (i. 1012), 
surnamed SxLKi-SKi3Ga [Silk-beardl, was sou 
of Olaf Sitricson (rf. 981) [q. v.], known as 
Olaf or Aniaf Cuaran. Ilis mother was 
Gormflaithor Kormlada (d. 1030), daughter 
of Murchadh, and sister of Maelmordha, king 
of Leinster. Sihtric (<2. 927) fq. v.] was his 
gi*andfather. Driven from Dublin m 995 by 
Imhar of Waterford, he was restored in 996 
{Four Masters), In that year he and his ally 
and kinsman, Mael-mordha, took prisoner 
Donchadh, son of the king of Leinster ; but in 
1000, in alliance with the men of Leinster, he 

at Glen-Mama, losing his brother ^a^o^3^, so 
that, after vainly endeavouring to get help in 
Ulster, he was forced to come to terms with 
his conqueror. The treaty was clenched by 
the marriage of his sister Maelmiiire to Mael- 
sechlain II [q. v.], and his own marriage to 
Brian’s daughter. 

In 10l4@Hxtric held Dublin, though he had 
been active in getting troops for the alliance 
against Brian, and it is owing to him that 
Brodor and Sigurd Hlodwersson were present 
at the battle of Clontarf, though he himself did 
not stand in arms that day Saffa^ citing 

the Saga of Brian). In 1015 Maolsechlain 
attacked Dublin, burnt the faubourg, and 
laid waste Kiiisale. In 1018 Sihtric took 
and blinded his cousin Braen, son of 
Mael-mordha, who went abroad, being shut 
out from tlie succession, and died in a 
monastery at Cologne in 1062 {Ann, XJlt . ; 
Four Masters), In 1019 Sihtric plundered 
Kells, but the year after Was defeated with 
great loss at DergneMogor<w(Delgany, Wick- 
low) by Uagaire, son of the King of Leinster, 
a chec^ folmwed by defeats on land by king 


Maelsecblain, and at sea by Niall {d, 1062) 
[q.v.] of Ulster in 1022 {Four Masteri)^ 
With Donnclmdh, king of Bray, he made an 
unsuccessful foray into Meath iu 1027, and in 
1028 (following the custom of the day ) ho went 
on a pilgrimage to Rome {Ann, T\gernach\ 
Four Masters), In 1031 Kagnal, grandson 
of Imhar of Waterford, was slain at Dublin by 
treachery (possibly at Sihtric’s instigation), 
and the Dublin king plundered Ardbreccan 
(Ann, Tigernach). In 1032 he defeated the 
Conaille of Louth, the Ui Tortain of Meath, 
the Ui Meith of Monaghan, at the Boyne 
mouth {Four Masters), In 1036 he left his 
kingdom (probably to go into religious re- 
tirement), and passed over sea, leaving his 
nephew, Eachmarcacli Ragnallsson, to rule in 
his place, and died in 1042 (Ann. Tigernach ; 
Four Masters), The * Annals of Loch C6 ’ as- 
cribe his death to the Saxons * as he went to 
Rome ’ for a second time. He was a patron 
of the Icelander Gunnlaug Snakestongue, 
rewarding the poet handsomely for an en- 
comium, of which a fragment only has reached 
us {Gunnlaug' s Saga, c. vui.) lie is, upon 
Liter tradition, reported the founder of 
Holy Trinity Church, Dublin (now Christ 
Church), and patron of Donatus, first bishop 
of Dublin. Ilis son predeceased him, and 
his daughter Finen, the nun, died in the 
same year as her father. 

[Four Masters ; Annals of Tigernach ; Annajes 
Uironienscs; Cogadh Gaedhael re Gallaibh, with 
Todd’s introduction and notes ; A.-S. Chron. ; 
Brut y Tywysogion ; Nial’s Saga ; Gunnlaug’s 
Saga ; Chron. Scotorum ; Steonstrup’s Norman- 
nerne, vol. iii.] F. Y. P. 

SIKES, Sir CHARLES WILLIAM 
(1818-1889), projector of post-office savings 
banks, second son of Rhakespear Garrick 
Sikes, banker, and Hannah, daughter of John 
Hurst of Huddersfield, was born in Hudders- 
field in 1818. In 1833 he entered the office 
of the Huddersfield Banking Company, in 
1837 became cashier, and in 1881 managing 
director. He took considerable interest in 
the schemes for social amelioration which 
were common towards the end of the first half 
of the century, and in 1860 wrote an anony- 
mous letter to the * Leeds Mercury ’ advo- 
cating the establishment of savings banks in 
connection with working-class organisa- 
tions of all kinds. The Yorkshire Union of 
Mechanics’ Institutes took up the matter, 
and started banks wherever it could. The 
interest aroused by the scheme led Sikes to 
consider an extension of it, and in 1864 he 
published a pamphlet, entitled ' Good Times, 
or the Savings Bank and the Fireside/ and 
shortly afterwards addressed an open letter 
to Sir George Cornewall Lewis then 
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chancellor of the evchequer, urging that the 
government should secure the biivings of the 
working classes. This was the origin of the 
scheme for post-office sa^iTigs banks. Sir 
Kowland Hill [q. v.], Frank IvovS Scudamore 
[q. V.], and others connected with the post 
office wi*ro induced to patronise the project, 
and in 18()0 Mr. (liadstone carried it into 
effiect. * In recognition of the important part 
taken by him in introducing the system of 
ost-oflice savings b)ink«' now so widely and so 
enelicially in operation,* Sikes was knighted 
in 1 SSI . 1 Fe died unmarried on J 5 ( )ct. ISSO 
at llirkby fjodge, Huddersfield. Ilis portrait 
hangs in the Tluddersfield council-chamber. 

[Men of the Time, 11th edit, p, 992 ; Huddors- 
fleld Chronicle, 16 Oct. 1889.] J. It, M. 

SILLERY, CHARLES HOVNE (1807- 
1837), poet, horn at Athlonc on 2 ^larch 
J 807, was the son of an Irish artillery officer, 
Charles Doyne Sillery, a native of Drogheda, 
wlio died of wounds received at Talavora. 
The son entered the navy at an early age, 
serving as a midshipman on a voyage to China 
and India. Delicate health ])revont(Hl him 
from following a naval career, and in 1828 he 
settled in Edinburgh, in order to study sur- 
gery at the university there. The university 
records make no mention of him after 1829. 
He died at Edinburgh on 16 May 1837. 
Besides three small volumes of a doiqdy re- 
ligious tendency, entitled respectively '/A 
Discourse on the Sufferings of Our Saviour* 
(1833), ^An Essay on the Creation of the 
Universe * (1833), and ‘Tlie Man of Sorrows,* 
published posthumously, he published the 
following volumes of verse; 1. ^ Vallery, or 
the Citadel of the Lake,* 2 vols. ]2ino, Edin- 
burgh, 1829. 2. ‘ Eldred of Erin,* a poem in 
Spenserian stanza, J2mo, Edinljurgh, 1833. 
B* ^Tho Royal J^Farines and other Poems,* 
SvOf London, 1833. 4. ^ 3'Iie liJxilos of Cha- 
mouni,’ a dramatic poem, 1831. Several of 
his poems have obtained a permanent place 
in Scottish anthologies. 

[ Allibone’s Diet, of English Lit.; O'Donoghnc’s 
Poets of Ireland ; Rev. C Rogers’s Scottish Poets; 
information kindly given by IF. A. Wobster, esq., 
librarian of Edinburgh University.] 

D. J. OT). 

SILLETT, JAMES (1704-1840), nainter, 
son of James Sillett of Eye, Suflbfk, was 
born at Norwich in 1764, and, after working 
there for e time as an heraldic painter, came 
to London, where he was employed as a 
copyist by the Polygraphic Society. From 
1787 to ]790 he studied in the schools of 
the Royal Academy. He became a good 
miniaturist, and also painted ^ame, fruit, 
and Rowers with considerable skill ; he was 


an exhibitor of works of this class at tho 
Royal Academy from 1796 to 1837. About 
1804 Sillett went to reside at Lynn, where 
he taught drawing and made the illustra- 
tions for Richards’s ‘ History of l^ynn,* pub- 
lished in 1812, In 18J0 he removed to 
Norwich, where he passed the remainder of 
his life in the constant practice of his art. 
Ho was pre'sident of the Norwich Society of 
Artists in 1815, but was one of the seceders 
from the original body. He published in 
1820 ^ A Grammar of Slower Painting,* and 
in 1828 a set of fifty-nine views of public 
edifices in Norwich. IP.^died at Norwich 
on 0 ]\[ay 1840. He h^d married in 1801 
Ann Hauyard of East Doreham, through 
whom he became possessed of some property, 
Sillett left a daughter Emma, who was well 
known as a flower-painter, and a son, James 
llanyard Sillett, who survives. 

[Art Union, 1840, p. 91; Rtdgravo's Diet, of 
Artists; Graves’t> Diet, of Artistip, 1760-1893; 
Notes and Queries, 3rd sor. i. 39, 13.5, 194, 3.58 ; 
information from James Reeve, esq., of Norwich.! 

P. M. O’D. 

SILVER, GEORGE (f. 1599), writer 
on fencing, describes himself on the title- 
page of his treatise on fencing as a * gentle- 
man,’ and stales that he was an adopt at fenc- 
ing with tho short sword, which he claimed 
to be the Englisbman’s national weapon. Tlie 
favour accorded by Englishmen 01 rank to 
Italian fencing-masters who taught the use 
of the long rapier angered him, and he was 
especially contemptuous of tlio popularity 
achieved by the ♦Practice* (1595) of Vin- 
centio Saviolo fq. v.], tlio chief Italian 
teacher in London, wlio denied the ‘cun- 
ning * of the English fencers. Silver and his 
brother Toby tried in vain to arrange a public 
meeting with Saviolo and his fellow-country- 
j man, Jeronimo. They placarded London, 
Southwark, ancT Westminster With their 
challenges, but, although they had a chance 
scrimmage with some Italian fencers and 
their friends in a house of entertainment, no 
formal fight came off. 'To prove his conten- 
tion Silver ultimately published in 1599 
(with two illustrations) his ‘Paradoxes of 
llefence, wherein is proved the true grounds 
of fight to be in the short auncient weai)ons, 
and tliat the short sword hath aduantage of 
the long sword or long rapier. And the 
weakuesse and imperfection of the rapier 
fights displayed. Together with an admo- 
nition to . . . Englishmen to beware of false 
teachers of defence* (London, for Edward 
Blount). The work was dedicated to Robert 
Devereux, second earl of Essex, the patron 
of Saviolo. There is appended ^ A Briefe 
note of three Italian teachers ^of ,, offence^ 
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Siguor Rocko, leronimo, that "Was Siguor 
Kocko his boy, and Vincentio fSaviolo].’ 
A copy of Silver’s treatise is at the British 
Museum. Ilis manuscript sold at Sir 
Samuel Hush Meyrick’a sale in 1870. 

George Silver, ‘ geut./ married Mary Hey- 
don at St. Clement Danes on 24 March 
1579' 80 (Chester, Marnaya Licenses^ col. 
1226). 

[hilTer’s Paradoxes ; C. A. Thimins’s Complete 
Bibliography of Fencing ; see art, Saviolo, 
Vjnck>vo.] S. L. 

SILVESTER.' [See also Sylvester.] 

SILVESTER, ROBERT ( 1 500 -1579), 
bishop suiTragan of Hull. ^(See Pursolove.] 

SILVESTER, SiuI‘JIILIP CARTERET 
(1777 1828), captain in the navy, was the 
son of Rear-admiral I’hilip Carteret [a. v.l, 
Ihe cirenmnarigator, by his wife Slary 
Rachel, daughter of Sir John Baptist Sil- 
M'sler, M.Bm F.R.S. (<f. 1789), aFienchman 
by birth, ^ Dutchman by education, and 
physician to the army in the I^ow Countries, 
under the Duke of Cumberland, during the 
war of the Austrian succession (cf. Menk, 
CoU. of Phy». ii. 178). His mother’s brother, 
whose title and name he eventually inherited, 
was Sir John Silvester (1745-1822), who 
graduated B.C.L. from St. John’s College, 
( ) vford, in 1764, was chosen common serjeant 
hy the corporation of London in 1 790, and 
succeeded Sir John AVilliam Rose as recorder 
in 1803. He was elected F.R.S. in 1780, 
F.S.A. in 1804, and was created D.C.L. by 
Oxford University in 1818. He was made 
a baronet on 27 Dec. 1814, and died on 
30 March 1822 at Chingford, Essex, where 
he was buried on 6 April (cf. Gent. May. 
1822, i. 370; European May. January 1815). 

Young Carteret entered t he navy in 1792, 
under the oare of his father’s old lieutenant, 
Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir Erasmus) 
Gower {q. v,], on board the Lion, in which 
he went out to China, and returned in 1794. 
He was then with Gower in the Triumph, 
and was slightly wounded in the partial en- 
gagement with the French fleet on 17 June 
1795. On 8 Oct. 1795 ho was promoted to 
bo lieutenant of the Imu^rieuse, frigate ; he 
afterwards served in tne Greyhound, Bri- 
tannia, and Cambrian, in the Channel and 
on the coast of France ; and on 29 April 
1802 was promoted to be commander of the 
Bonne Citoyenno sloop in the Mediterranean* 
She was paid off in 1803, and in 1804 Car- 
teret was appointed to the 18-gun brig Scoiv 
pion, in Yrhich he was actively employed in 
the North Sea ; and on 11 April 1805 cap- 
tured a Dutch vessel bound for the West 


Indies with a cargo of arms and military 
stores. In December 1805 he was sent out 
to the West Indnvs, where, during the greater 
part of 1806, he was engaged in watching 
and sending intelligence of the French 
squadron under Willauinez, so that it was 
not till his return to England in the spring 
of 1807 that he reeeivea his commission as 
post-captain, dated 22 Jan. J806. 

In 1809 lie served as a volunteer on board 
the Superb, bearing the flag of Sir Richard 
Goodwin Reals fq. v.], in the expedition to 
the Scheldt, where his conduct, especially in 
covering the evacuation of Walcneren, was 
highly comineiulod by Sir Richard John 
Straciian [q. v. J, the coinraander-in-chiefi and 
Commodoi*e Owen, in actual command of 
the operations. In the summer of 1811 
Carteret was appointed to the Naiad, a 
46-gun frigate, m which on 20 Sept, he was 
oft’ lloulogne when a division of the French 
flotilla got under way and stood along the 
coast, under the eyes of Napoleon I, who, on 
the next day, witnessed a detachment of 
this division cut oft’, brought to action, and 
captured by the Naiad, with three gun brigs 
in company. The rest of the division escaped 
under the guns of the batteries which lined 
the coast. 

Tow^ards the close of 1812 Carteret was 
moved into tlie Pomone, a frigate of the same 
force as tin* Naind, employed on the coast of 
France and tbe JJsbon station. On 21 Oct. 
1813, in hazy weather in the Bay of Biscay, 
she fell in wdth a French frigate under jury 
masts, much disabled by a recent gale, and 
at the same time sighted another largo ship, 
which was siipposea to be also a frigate, 
Carteret ran down to engage tliis, only to 
find that she was a Portuguese East India- 
man ; and meanwhile the disabled French 
frigate had made good her escape, only to bo 
caxitured, after very feeble resistance, tw^o 
days later by the Andromache. At Lisbon 
it was reported that the Pomone had fled 
from the frigate, and Carteret applied for a 
court-martial, which was held, on his return 
to Plymouth, on 31 Dec. Carteret was 
acquitted of all blame, and continued in 
command of the Pomone till the end of the 
war. On 4 June 1815 he was nominated a 
O.B., and about the feame time was appointed 
to the D6sir6e, from which in October he 
was moved to the Active. In her he served 
for two years on the Jamaica station. After 
his return in the autumn of 1817 he had no 
further employment. In January 1822 he 
took the name of Silvester in addition to 
Carteret, and on the death of his uncle, Sir 
John Silvester, without i$sue, on 80 March 
1822, he succeeded to the baronetcy, a 
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special clause in the patent. He died un- 
married at Leamington on 24 Aug. 1828, 
when the title became extinct. 

[Marshall’s Jtoy. Nav Jhogr. v. (suppl. pt. i.) 
66; Gent. Mug. 1828, 11 . 273 ] J. K. L. 

SILVESTER, TIPPING (1700-1768), 
divine and author, born in 1700, was the son 
of John Sih ester, linondraper, of St. Mary 
Woolnoth, London. His mother, Grace, 
daughter of George Tipping, draper, was 
descended from the family of Tipping of 
ShabbiTigton in Buckinghamshire. Tipping 
matriculated from Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, on 13 July 1717, graduated B.A. in 
1721, and proceeded M.A. on 29 Jan. 1723-4. 
He was chosen a fellow of his college, and, 
taking holy orders, was presented by Prudence 
Tipping, on 21 March 173(5- 7, to the vicarage 
of Shabbington. There he resided until his 
death in 1708. 

He was the author of : 1. ^ Original Poems 
and Translations,* London, 1733, 8vo. 2. * A 
Critical Dissertation wherein Mr. Foster’s 
Notion of Heresy is considered and con- 
futed,’ London, 8vo; this provoked a bur- 
lesque reply from Joseph Danvers entitled 
* Tipping Tijit J ustice,’ London, 8vo. 3. * The 
Evidence ot the Resurrection of Jesus vindi- 
cated,’ 2nd edit., London, 1744, 8vo. A 
reply was published, entitled ^The Resur- 
rection Defenders stript of all Defence,’ Lon- 
don, 1746, 8vo. Silvester also published 
several sermons, translated the Psalms with 
explanatory notes (London, 1746, 8vo), and 
edited Cockman’s LSelect Theological Dis- 
courses,’ London, 1760, 8vo. 

[Lipscomb’s Hist, of Buckinghamshire, i. 450, 
463; Brooke and JIallen’s Transcript of the 
Registers of St. Mary Woolnoth and St. Mary 
Woolchurch Haw, p. 274 ; Pointer’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1716-1886; Danvers s Tipping Tipt Jus- 
tice.] E. I. C. 

SIMOOCKS, Mannkks, or Gkosvbnok, 
JOHN (1609-1695), Jesuit, was born in Lon- 
don in 1609. Destined from early life for 
tlie priesthood, he studied the humanities at 
the college of St. Oraer. In 1631 he entered 
the English province of the Society of Jesus 
at Watten near St. Omer, under the name 
of John Manners, and on 18 Dec. 1015 was 
professed of the four vows under the name 
of John Simcocks. For about two years he 
was professor of philosophy at I’erugia. In 
1649 he became prefect of studies in the 
English College at Rome, in December 1657 
he was appointed its rector, and in the fol- 
lowing year was also named one of peniten- 
tiaries at Loretto to hear the confessions of 
tlie English pilgrims. In October 1659 ho 
resigned the rectorship, and in 1666 was spiri- 


tual father at Li6ge College. In 1669 he 
crossed to England, and served for several 
years in the Suffolk district. AVhile there 
he wTote a controversial work, ^Indagator 
Indefessus,’ London, 1670, 8vo. In 1680 ho 
was at Ghent at the house of the Tertians. 
After the exile of James II, Simcocks joined 
him at St. Germains, under the name of John 
Grosvenor. He died at James Il’s court in 
1695. 

[Foley’s Kocords of the English Province, vii. 
485 ; Hibadeneira’s Bibliotheca Scriptoruni Soc. 
Josu, ed. 1670 by Southwell^ p. 603.] E. I. C. 

SIMCOE, HENRY ADDINGTON 
(1800-1868), theo7ogian, son of Lieutenant- 
general John Graves Simcoe [q. v ], born at 
Plymouth in 18(X), matriculated from Wad- 
ham College, Oxford, on 13 April 1 818, when 
aged 18, and graduated B.A. on 17 Dec. 1821, 
and M.A. on 3 Nov. 1825 (Oabdinbr, 
sters of Wadham College, ii. 2'79^80). He was 
ordained in the English church, and from 
about 1826 served the curacy of Egloskerry 
with Tremaine in Cornwall. 

The property of his father consisted of 
the estate of Wolford at Dunkeswell in 
Devonshire. Another estate came to Simcoe 
on the death of William Walcot of Oundle, 
Northamptonshire, in 1826 (Bblb, Life of 
Dryden, i. 98), and in 1830 he purchased 
the picturesque Jacobean manor-house of 
Penheale in Egloskerry, with its gardens, 
fishponds, and avenue of lime-trees (Pa/'o- 
chial Hist, of Cornwall, i. 323-8). At a 
later date he acquired the advowson of 
Egloskewy with Tremaine, and from 4 July 
1846 he was the vicar of the parish. He was 
also rural dean of Trigg Major, ^mcoe pos- 
sessed a knowledge of medicine and che- 
mistry, and throughout his life was a model 
clergyman. ' He gied at Penheale House on 
15 Nov. 1868, and was buried in Eglos- 
kerry churchyard on 24 Nov. He married, 
first, Anne, second dai^hter of the Rev. 
Edward Palmer, vicar of Moseley in Wor- 
cestershire, and Stogumber in Somerset; 
and, secondly, Emily, second daughter of 
Rev. Horatio Mann, rector of Mawgan with 
St. Martin-in-Meneage, Cornwall. She died 
at 2 Hilly lands, Weston Park, Bath, on 
24 May 1877. -By his first wife he had issue 
five sons and four daughters; his second 
wife bore him two daughters. 

For many yea^s Simcoe maintained a pri- 
vate printing press at Penheale, and struck 
off many theological works, both original 
and reprints. The chief of his own works 
were *. 1. ‘A Selection of Psalms and Hymns 
for Public Worship,’ 1831 ; 2nd edit. 1837. 
2. • Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Ephe- 
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sians/ with texts, parallel, expository, and 
illustrative, 1832; and a magazine called 
3. ^ Light from the West,* No. 1, January 
1832, which was edited by him during nume- 
rous volumes. Particulars of his publica- 
tions are given in the ^Penheale Press: a 
Catalogue of Works published by the Rev, 
II. A. Himcoe, 1854.* 

[Foster’s Alumni Oxon. ; Burke’s Landed 
Gentry ; Boase and Courlney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 
6»50~2, jii. 1336, 1457 ; Eseott’s Platform, Press, 
Politics* p. 23 ; Boase’s Collectenea Cornub. pp. 
529, 899.] W. P. C. 

SIMCOE, JOHN GRAVES (1752-1806), 
first governor of Upper Canada, eldest son of 
Captain .lohn Simcoe (who was killed before 
(iuobec in 1769) and of Katherine Stamford, 
was born at Cotterstock in Northampton- 
shire on 25 Peb. 3752. He was educated 
first at Exetef, and in 1766 was sent to 
Eton. On 4 Feb. 1769 be proceeded to 
JNlerton College, Oxford, and in 1771 entered 
the iirmy.as an ensign in the 35th regiment. 

On the outbreak of the American war 
Simcoe went out to New England as adjutant 
to Ills regiment j in 1775 he became captain 
in the 40tli foot, and was severely wounded 
at the Brandywine river. Ilis offer at this 
time to raise a special corps of negroes for 
ser\ice at Boston was not accepted. On 
15 Oct. 1777 he was nominated major com- 
mandant of a new provincial corps called the 
queen’s rangers (hussars), which he brought 
to a high state of efficiency. Throughout 
the remainder of the war he bore an active 
part, receiving local rank as lieutenant- 
colonel in J une 1778. He was taken prisoner, 
narrowly escaping with his life in 1779. He 
was released on 31 Dec. 1779, and went 
back to his regiment ; and ho was among 
the troops included in Cor»wallis’s surrender 
at Gloucester Point in 1781, Simcoe made 
his regiment conspicuous by the self-restraint 
exercised in victory^ He strongly urged the 
adoption of the Indian (i.e, scouting) methods 
in the American war. He became colonel in 
the army on 19 Dec. 1781. 

Simcoe returned to England invalided in 
December 1781, and settled down for a time 
on his own estates to the life of a country 
gentleman. In 1790 he entered parliament 
as member for St. Mawe’s, Cornwall. In 
1791, on the division nf the Canadas, he 
became the first lieutenant-governor of Upper 
Canada, serving under Lord Dorchester as 
overnor-in-chief [see Cv!lKlbton,Guy, 1724- 
8081. Arriving on 8 July 1792, he se- 
lected Newark (now Niagara) as hU capital. 
His first legislature mustered only seven 
members all told, but he addressed himself 


vigorously to business, and to the passage 
of those measures which were required for 
the settlement of a new country, as to the 
capacity of which lie was sanguine. Par- 
ticularly he devoted himself to the agricul- 
tural development and military defence of 
the province. The country was surveyed and 
laid out for immigrants ; he attracted round 
him the loyalists from the revolted states, and 
he raised a new (Canadian) corps of queen’s 
rangers. In 1793 he took the first steps 
towards moving the seat of government from 
Newark to Toronto, of which capital he was 
practically tlie founder. He also gave the 
river flowing through Canada West the name 
of Thames, and founded on its banks the 
town of London. Simeoe’s administration 
in Canada has been generally commended, 
despite his displays of prejudice against the 
United States, llis schemes for improving 
the pro\ ince were ‘ extremely wise and well 
arranged ’ (Kogbk). 

Simcoe became major-general on 3 Oct. 
1794, and was appointed to be commandant 
of the recently captured San Domingo, with 
the local rank of 1 i eutenant-general. In J uly 

1797 he returned to England, and on 3 Oct. 

1798 was promoted lieutenant-general in the 
army, lie commanded at Plymouth in 1801, 
when the French invasion was expected. In 
1 800 he was appointed commaudfer-in-chief 
in India, but was directed first to proceed 
with the Earl of Rosslyn to join Earl St. Vin- 
cent in the Tagus, lie was taken ill on the 
voyage, and, at once returning home, with 
ditficulty landed at Torbay, and died on 
26 Oct. 1806 at Exeter. Simcoe married, on 
30 Dec. 1782, Elizabeth Posthuma, daughter 
of Colonel Gwillim of Old Court, Hereford, 
and left two sons (one of whom, Henry 
Addington Simcoe, is separately noticed) 
and seven daughters. 

There are portraits of him at Wolford 
Lodge, his old j>eat, and there is a monument 
by Flaxman in Exeter Cathedral. A lake, 
town, and county in Ontario were all named 
after him. 

[Log’s Memoir (Toronto); Morgan’s Sketches 
of Celebrated Canadians; Gent. Masf. 1806, 
pt. ii, p. 1165; Roger’s History of Canada, 
1 . 83-6; Simeoe’s JourmU of the War in America; 
private information.] C. A. H. 

SIME, JAMES (1843-1895), critic and 
journalist, born 31 Oct. 1843, was eldest son 
of Rev. James Sime of Airdrie, and after- 
wards of Wick and Thurso, Caithness-shire 
(df, 19 Sept. 1866 at Thurso, aged 60), and 
of Jane Anderson of Glasgow (ef. 28 Jan. 
1889 at Edinburgh]). He was ^uoated at 
Anderson’s Gymnasium, AberdeeUi. Which ho 
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l(*ft in 1859 for lOdinburoh Univorhity, where 
lie i^raduatcMl M.A. in 18f)7. In 1800, having 
given up the idea of (Altering the ministry, 
he went to Germany, and studied Gorman 
literature and philosophy, lirst at Heidel- 
berg University, and afterwards at Berlin. 
During his stay in Germany lie was engaged 
in collecting materials for his ‘ Life of Lessing,’ 
and he visited most of the plact*s connected 
with his hero’s career, and with the lives of 
Goethe and Scliillor. llereturned and sei t led 
in Jiondon, Norland Square, Not ting Hill, 
in 1809, and commenced journalism. In 
1871 he took a mastership in the Kdinhurgh 
Academy, but, finding the work iincongoninl, 
resigned and returned to London in 1873 
to literary work, which occupied him till his 
death. Tie was successively conm‘Cted with 
the * Globe,’ the * Pall iMall Ga7('tte,’aiidthe 
^ St. James’s Gazette ’ (under 3Ir. Frederick 
Greenwood), writing chiefly on social and 
educational topics, and on cont inental poli- 
tics. lie was a constant contributor to the 

* AthensDum,’ ‘ Saturday lieview,’ and the 

* English Illustrated Magazine,’ did weekly 
work for the * Graphic’ and the ‘Daily 
Graphic’ for many year«, and for some time 
was on the St aft* of ‘Nature.’ lie had planned 
a history of Germany on a fairly big scale, 
but the claims of his everyday work, and his 
premature death, prevented the realisation 
of this scheme, for which his wide reading 
and sound judgment eminently qualified 
him. From 1880 he lived at a lunise in Bed- 
ford Park, 1 Queen Anne’s Grove, which he 
had built. Tie died there of influenza, on 
20 March 1895, and was buried at Hampstead 
cemetery. Sime married, on 6 Oct. 1885, 
Jessie Aitken Wilson (younmvst .sister of Sir 
Daniel Wilson [q. v.], prosiaent of Toronto | 
University, and of Prolessor George Wilson | 
of Edinburgh University). One child of 
this marriage survived him, Georgina Jessie. 
A portrait was engraved from a characteristic 

^ His published works were : 1. ‘History of 
Germany’ (historical course for schools, 
edited by E. A. Freeman), 1871. 2. ‘Life 
of Lessing,’ 2 vols. 1877. 3. ‘Schiller’ 

(Blackwood’s ‘Foreign Cla.ssics for English 
Readers ’), 1 882. 4. ‘ Mendelssohn’s Letters,’ 
1887. 6. ‘ Life of Goethe’ (‘Great Writers 
Series,’ 1888. 6. ‘ Geogi'aphy of Europe ’), 
1890. He also edited ‘IMinna von Ham- 
helm,’ 1877, and wrote numerous articles 
dealing with German historjr, literature, and 
biography in the ninth edition of the‘Ency- 
clopaodia Britannica,* 

[Personal knowledge and information from 
family.] F. Y. P. 


SIMEON or SYMEON of Durhvwl 
{Jl, 1130), historian, was a monk of Durham, 
being thirtv-eiglilh on his own list of the 
monks of that liouse {Hist, Bed. Dunobn. 
ii. 5). Ho probably joined the monastery 
between the date of its establishment by 
Bishop Walcher [ q. v. ] at Jarrow in 1174 and 
its removal to Durham by Bishop William 
de S(. Garilef [q.v.Jin 1083; for he speaks of 
recollecting how Tynemouth was served by 
the monks from Jarrow {Hist, llcfjnm, i. 200). 
It is, however, probable that he did not make 
his profession till 1085>*>r 1080 fAuNOLD, 
Preef. vol. i. p, xii). Very tittle is Known of 
liis life. Tie mentbns that k could rcnuMiiber 
the services of the secular ch'rgy in Durham 
Galhedral in the time of Bishop Walrlier 
{Hist. Bod. JJundm. ii. 58). As a monk of 
Durham he was present at the translation 
of the remains of St. Cujjhbert in 1101 
(Ru&inald op CoLDiNaTrAM, Be Cathberii 
VirtutibiiSy Surtees Soc. i. 81), Afterwards 
ho rose to be precentor of the church of 
Durham. That post was held by William 
of St. Barbara in 1138 {Monast. Amjl. vi. 
1173), and Simeon probably died a fewyeai^ 
previously. The ‘ Ilisloria Regum ’ is brought 
down to 1129, and the ‘ lOpistolm de Ar- 
chiepiscopis Eboraci’was probably wriileii 
about 1 130 or 1132. Simeon must at this 
time have been about seventy years old. 
Ilis obit was kept at Durham on 14 Oct. 
{Liber ViUoy p. J 10, Surtees Sdc. xiii.) 

Bale, on the strength of a chronological 
error in a rubric prefixed to the only manu- 
script of the ‘ Historia Regum,’ fixed Simeon’s 
date at 1104. Selden (ap. iScriptores Deoemy 
' pp. i-xxvi), accepting this conclusion, argued 
that Simeon could not be the author of the 
‘ Historia Ecclesife Diinelmensis,’ whoso re- 
collection went back to 1080. Accordingly, 
he claimed this® latter work on behalf of 
Turgot fq. v.], who was prior of Durham in 
1 104. The error was exposed by Rudd in a 
dissertation prefixed to Bedford’s edition of 
the Durham history in 1732. 

Simeon was for the most part an indus- 
trious con^iler rather tlian an original his- 
torian. His most important work is tlio 
‘ Historia Ecclesire Dunelmensis,’ which was 
written between 1104 and 1108, and is 
brought down to the death of William of 
St. Oarilef in 1090. „ Next in importance is 
the ‘Historia Regum Anglorum et Daco- 
rum.’ The first portion, extending from 
782 to 957, is based on the work of a Cuth- 
bertine annalist, who had borrowed largely 
from Asser, but preserves northern informa- 
tion of value; the second portion extends 
from 848 to 1129, and is based on the 
‘Chronicle’ of Florence of Worcester, with 
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some brief interpolations as far as 1119 ; the 
final part, from 1119 to lli>9, is an original 
composition. The ^Ilistoria Regum* was 
afterwards continued by John of Ilexliam 
[q. V.] In addition to these two works, Bale 
attributes to Simeon: 1. 'Do Obsessione 
Durielmi et de probitate Uchtredi Comitis.* 
3. ' Epistola ad Ilugonem Uecanuni li^bora- 
censem de Archiepiscopis Eboraci.’ 8. ' Epi- 
Molio * addressed to liJmer, prior of Christ 
C^hurch. These letters have not survived. 
Simeoif may also possibly be the author of 
•tlie latter part of ^e treatise ' De Miraculis 
et Translationibu^ Ciithberli* (Ahn’old, 
Pra‘f, vol. i. pp. x^x \*X3gi). All {Simeon’s 
writings, together witli some shorter pieces 
in continuation of his ' Chronicles, ’ or used 
by him in their preparal ion, were printed by 
Twysden in his ' Scriplores Decern.* The 
‘ llistoria Ecclesite Dunelmonsis * was edited 
by Thomas Bedford, London, 1783. Mr. 
Hodgson Hinde edited all but the ' Historia 
Diinelmensis,* together with other 'Collec- 
tanea,* for the Surtees Socu'ty (vol. li, 1868). 
Tlie first portion of the ' lli&t oria Regum * 
is printed in the ' Monumonta Ilistorica 
Britannica.* Simeon*s complete works, with 
other ' Collectanea* and continuations, have 
been edited by Mr. Thomas Arnold for the 
Rolls Series in 2 vols. London, 1882, 1885. 

LAuthoritios quoted; Arnold’s Prefaces in 
Rolls Series, and Hinde’s Preface in Surtees 
Soc. ; Wright’s Biogr, Brit. Litt. ii. 101-3; 
Hardy s Descriptive Cat. Brit. Hist, in 77.^ 

SIMEOlsr STOCK, Saint (1165 ?-i265), 
eneral of the Carmelite friars, is said to 
ave been bom in Kent of noble parents 
about 1165. Erom his earliest years he 
was devoted to religion, and, according to 
the legend, owed his surname to the fact 
that from his twelfth year ke lived a hermit*s 
life in the trunk or stock of a tree for twenty 
years. In 1201 he is alleged to have entered 
the Carmelite order, and afterwards to have 
studied at Oxford, graduating as bachelor in 
theology. In 1216 he became vicar-general 
of the order in the west, and on 30 Jan. 1226 
obtained from Ilonorius III a confirmation 
of the Albertine rule, which was renewed 
by Gregory IX on 6 April 1229. Afterwards 
Simeon went to Palestine, and was present 
at the general meeting of the order in 1237, 
when the migration to l^^he west was deter- 
mined on. Simeon came to England with 
Alan the general in 1244, and at a chapter 
held at Aylesford in the following year was 
chosen sixth general of the order in suc- 
cession to Alan. As general he obtained a 
revision of the Carmelite rule from Inno- 
cent IV in 1248. He died at Bordeaux on 


16 May 1365. In 1376 Nicholas III sanc- 
tioned the* celebration of ma^s in Simeon's 
honour in the Carmelite church at BorcI<*au\'. 
The iirivilege was extended t o all the eliurches 
of the order by Paul V. St. Simeon Stock 
is famous as the propagator of the ' scapular,* 
a garment consisting of two woollen bands 
worn over the shoulders — a peculiar distinc- 
tion of his order, which is said to have bi*eu 
revealed to him by the Virgin in a vision in 
i 1261, with till* assurance that no one wdio 
died w^oaring it could be lost. The legend 
was contested by Lnunoy, the famous French 
theologian in thi* seventeenth century, who 
asserted that it wuis not to he found before 
John Palieon) dorus, who wrote about 1480. 
The legend seems to be of older date than 
this, and possibly originated in the fourteenth 
century; but the ascription of it to Peter 
Swaynion, a disciple and contemporary of 
Simeon Stock, is not well founded. Simeon 
is credited wit h having written : 1 , ' Canones 
cultus divini,’ 2. ' Ifomilim ad popiilum.* 
3. 'Do Christiana pceniteutia,* inc. 'Amos 
super Tribus seelevibus.* 4. ' Epistolso ad 
fratri*8.* 6. ' Ad Christoparam Virginem 
Antiphonie,* inc. 'Ave Stella Matutina.* His 
I writings are of little extent and less im- 
portance. 

1 [Bale’b IleliadoB in TIarl. MSS. 1819 fT. 98, 
129-32, and 3838 ff. 10-19, 54-5, and Centurias, 
iv. 7 ; Tanner’s Bibl. Brit.-Hib. pp. 673-4 ; 
Launoy's De Simeonis Stockii Viso et . , . do 
Scapularis Sodalitato, Paris, 1663 ; Villiers do 
St. Ktienno’s Bibl. Carmelitana, ii. 750-61 ; Bol- 
landists’ Acta Sanctorum, Mail iii. 653-4, 762; 
j ilist. Litt^raire do la Franco, xix. 60-8.1 

C. L. K. 

SIMEON ov AVarwtok {d, 1296), histo- 
rian, became a Benedictine monk at St. 
Mary’s, York, and in 1268 was elected 
abbot, receiving the temporalities on 25 July. 
In 1369 he obtained the forestry of Farin- 
dale Forest from the king, and in 1270 began 
the rebuilding of the choir of his abbey 
church. He died on 6 July 1296. Simeon 
wrote 'llistoria Ooonobii sui* and 'De 
regula patris Benodicti.* Both are contained 
in Bodleian MS . 1 892. An edition of Simeon's 
'Annals,* with extracts from the 'Chartu- 
larios of St. Marv’s, York,* has long been 
projected by the Surtees Society. 

[Leland’s Collectanea, i. 33-4 ; Dugdale’s 
Monasticon Anglicanum, HI. 538 ; Tanner s 
Bibl. Brit.-Hib. p. 673.] C. L. K. 

SIMEON, CHARLES (1759-1836), 
divine, the fourth son of Richard Simeon 
(d, 1784) of Reading, by Elizabeth Hutton, 
was bom at Reading on 24 Sept. 1769. On 
his father*s side Simeon was descended from 
the Simeons of Pyrton, Oxfordshiroi the 
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house from which John Hampden took his 
wife in 1()19. His mother was of the same 
family as Mattliew FTiitton, archbishop of 
York (1595), and the later Matthew Hutton, 
who became archbishop of York [in 1747. 
His elder brother was Sir John iSimeon [q.v.], 
first baronet. Simeon was educated at Eton 
(Harwood, Eton. s. a. 1778), and went 

thence with a scholarship to King’s College, 
Cambridge*. As schoolboj^ he was mainly 
distinguished for a love ol dress and of ath- 
letics. Hut he traced his first religious im- 
ressions to the American war fast day of 
770, kept while he was at Eton. (3n going 
up to Cambrhlge in January 1779 he was 
still farther influenced by finding that attend- 
ance at the holy communion was expected of 
liim. After some three months of anxiety 
(which was stimulated by reading Law^ 

‘ Whole Duty of ]Man ’) ho settled down to 
habits of faith and devotion, which, though 
at first interrupted by a lapse as serious 
as drunkenness, remained \vitli him through 
life. Simeon soon became known for his 
religious convictions ; In* souglit to influence 
his friends, instructed his servant*?, and 
looked forward to the ministry as liis calling. 
His scholarship at King’s was duly suc- 
ceeded by a fellowship (January 1782), and 
with this as his title Simeon was ordained 
deacon by the bishop of Ely on 26 May 1782. 
Shortly afterwards he made the acquaint- 
ance of John Venn, and through him of his 
father, Henry Venn [q. v.], hy whom he was 
influenced to no small extent. In the fol- 
lowing year he was ordained priest and gra- 
duated B.A. Simeon worked first in the 
parish of St. Edward’s, Cambridge, but the 
living of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, falling 
vacant, Simeon (at his father’s request) was 
appointed to it. His first sermon liere was 
preached on 4 .Fan. 1788 ; and here Ik* re- 
mained until his death. The parishioners of 
Holy Trinity, who had wished for another 
incumbent, were at first hostile to Simeon, 
and his reputation for piety provoked un- 
favourable comment from the junior mem- 
bers of the university. Ilis parishioners 
locked up their pews, undergraduates dis- 
turbed the services; he was insulted in the 
streets ; even his curates, though men of dis- 
tinction like James Scholefield [q. v.], were 
hooted in the streets {Memoir of Professor 
Seholefieldj p. 27). In the meantime Simeon 
pursued his parish work with unflaffging 
energy. Dr. Corrie (master of Jesus Colleg^ 
was told, ou going up to Cambridge, that he 
would fijad Simeon * either in the stable 
with his horses or by the sick beds of his pa- 
rishioners ’ (Mottle, Charles ISimeonj p, 55). 
This activity gradually wore down opposition, 


and Simeon’s benevolence during the famine 
of 1788 helped to conciliate his critics. His 
official position in his college also helped 
him, Simeon was thrice one of the deans 
of King’s ; lie was second bursar from 1798 
to 1805, and vice-provost from 1790 to 1792. 
But his tenacious grasp of distinctive prin- 
ciples made him known beyond Cambridge, 
and he became an acknowledged leader among 
evangelical churchmen. In 1788 a memo- 
rial from Charles Grant (1746-1823) [q. v.] 
and other Indian civilians drew his atten- 
tion to openings for mission work in India. 
■When Grant became a Erector of the East 
India Company, ^meon was his confidential 
adviser in the appointment of chaplain*?. 
Simeon induced some of his most capable 
curates to take up this work, Henry Marlyn 
among them (George Smith, Martyn^ 
p. 42). Henry Kirke White was also among 
those who owed help or guidance to Simeon. 
Simeon was one of the founders of the 
Church Missionary Soci(*ty in 1797, and be- 
friended the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety in the days when it was viewed with 
suspicion by many churchmen. In later life 
he became an object of something like vene- 
ration, and exerted at Cambridge an influence 
still recognised more than half a century 
after his death. Bishop Charles Wordswortli 
{Annuls of my Early Life^ p. 335) says that 
Simeon ^ hud a large following of young men 
— larger and not less devoted than that 
which followed Newman — and for a mucli 
longer time,’ The gentle autocracy which 
he exercised is disclosed in A, W. Brown’s 
‘ Keeollections of Simeon’s Conversation 
Parties ’ (1802). The interesting apprecia- 
tion of Simeon given in tlie early portion of 
Mr. Shorthouse’s * Sir Porcival ’ indicates the 
impression left by him upon undergraduate 
life at Cambridge# His influence upon evan- 
gelical thought was rendered the more last- 
ing by his foundation of a body of trustees 
for acquiring church patronage, and adminis- 
tering it in accordance with his own views. 
He died on 13 Nov. 1836, and was buried in 
the chapel of his college. A memorial tablet 
was subsequently erected in the chancel of 
his parish church. Simeon’s attitude to- 
wards his church has been widely misunder- 
stood. His own letters and autobiographical 
fragment show that he was firmly attaclied 
to the church of Ertgland, to her distiuctivo 
doctrines, and to her liturgy. 

A portrait painted about 1808 is at King’s 
College, Cambridge, and a bust, executed 
after his death by Samuel Manning [q. v.J, is 
in the Cambridge University Library. 

Simeon’s chief work was a collection of 
outlines for sexmoios on the whole Bible, 
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entitled ‘Iloree IIomileticoQ ; or discourses 
digested into one continued series, and form- 
ing a commentary upon every book of the 
Old and New Testament.’ This appeared in 
a long series of successive volumes, of which 
the first was published in 1796 ; the whole 
w’as first collected in 1819-20 in 11 vols. 
8vo; with an aiipendix in 1828 in 6 vols. 
8vo. An edition edited by Thomas Hart- 
well Horne [q. v.l appeared in 1832-3, and 
was often republished. The entire works of 
%Simeon, including his translation of the 
Huguenot Jean Claude’s ‘ Essay on the Com- 
position of a Seri, m,’ were published in 
21 vols. 8vo, London, 1840 ; a selection was 
issued in Bohn’s series, 2 vols. 1861. Of the 
5,000/. which he received for the copyright 
of the ‘ Hone Homileticae ’ Simeon appro- 
jiriated upwards of threo-fifths to missionary 
purposes. 

[The Memoirs of the XAfe of Charles Simoon, 
together with a selection from his writings and 
correspondence, was edited by the Rev. William 
Cams (1804-1891), Simeon’s intimate friend, 
curate and successor at Trinity Church, Cam- 
bridge (London, 1847, 8vo) ; see also Moule’s 
Ohar](‘S Simeon, 1892 (in English Leaders of 
Religion), with portrait ; Close’s Brief Sketch of 
the Character and Last Days of Charles Simeon, 
183(5; Christian Observer, 1837; Williamson’s 
Brief Memoir of the Rev. Charles Simeon, 
ms.] A, R. B. 

SIMEON, Sir JOHN (1766-1821), 
master in chancery, born in 1766, was the 
6on of Richard Simeon of Heading, and 
brother of Charles Simeon fq* v.] Tie ma- 
triculated from jMerton College, Oxford, on 
23 Ocl. 1775, aged 19 (Poster, Alumni Oxon.) 
Ha\ ing become a student of Lincoln’s Inn 
on 12 Nov. 1773, he was called to the bar in 
Trinity term 1779. The same year ho was 
elected recorder of his native town of Read- 
ing, and held that position until his resijp- 
nation in 1807. He also represented it m 
parliament from June 1797 to 1802, when he 
suifered defeat, and again from 1806 to 1818. j 
In 1789 he published a treatise on the * Law 
of Elections,’ which was well received by 
the profession ; a seepnd edition appeared in 
1795. In November 1796 Simeon was ap- 
ointod a master in chancery in ordinary, and 
ischarged the duties of the office for twenty- 
oight years ; for the last sixteen years of his 
lim he was senior master. On 7 March 1812 he 
was placed at the head of the commission, com- 
posed of himself, Count Munster, and Gene- 
ral Herbert Taylor, for placing George Ill's 
Teal and personal estate in trust during his 
majesty’s illness ; this delicate business was 
executed without salaiy. He acted as a 
commissioner for th$ proteotion of the king’s 
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property until his majesty’s death in 1820 
In consideration of his services a baronetcy 
was conferred upon Simi'on on 22 May 1816, 
and by royal license on 26 iSfay 1820 ho re- 
ceived a grant of supporters to bo home by 
him and liis successors in the title. On 9 J uly 
1817 he petitioned to be called to the bench 
of Lincoln’s Inn, but liis application was not 
granted. Sir John died on 4 Feb. 1824, leav- 
ing by his wife Rebecca, eldest daughter of 
John Cornwall of Hendon, Middlesex, threo 
sons and three daughters. 

[Foster’s Baronetage ; Official Returns of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, Gent. Mag. 1824, i. 459; 
Ockerby’s Book of Dignities; Lincoln’s Inn Regi- 
sters ; ALin’s History of Reading.] W. R. W. 

SIMEON or SIMONS,JOSEPII(1594- 
1671), Jesuit and dramatist, whose real name 
was Emmanuel Lobb, born at Portsmouth 
in 1694, was at the age of eleven sent to 
Portugal to learn the language with a view 
to mercantile life. There he was converted 
to the catliolic faith by the jesuit father 
Henry Floyd. After a while he was sent 
to the college of the English Jesuits at St. 
Omer, and he entered the English College at 
Rome, under the assumed name of Joseph 
Simeon, o« 13 Oct. 1610. Having received 
minor orders in 1017, he loft Rome for Bel- 
gium on 14 Sept. 1019, was received into the 
Society of Jesus at Liege, and was professed 
of the four vows on 25 Jan. 1632-3. After 
professing rhetoric and the belles-lettres in 
the English College at St. Omer for five 
years, he became professor of theology, philo- 
sophy, and sacred scrijiture in the English 
thoologate of the Society of Jesus at Li^ge. 
In 1647 ho was appointed rector of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome, and in 1650 rector of 
the theologate at Liege. He was also in- 
structor of the tertian fathers at Ghent. 
Being subsequently sent to the English mis- 
sion he was at one period rector of the col- 
lege of St. Ignatius. In 1667 he became the 
English provincial. When residing in Lon- 
don in 1669 he was consulted by the Duke 
of York, whom he afterwards reconciled to 
the Roman catholic church (Clarke, Life of 
James //, i. 440, 441 ; Sanders, Life of 
James 11^ 1704, p. 14). He died in London 
on 24 July 1671. 

Simeon was author of the following tra- 
gedies, all of which are in five acts and in 
verse ; 1, ‘ Zeno, Tragoedia/ Rome, 1648, 8yo, 
Antwerp, n.d. 12mo. 2. ‘ Mercia, Tragoedia/ 
Rome, 1648, 8vo. 3. ^Theoctitus sive con- 
stans in Aula virtue,’ Liege, n.d. 12mo. 4. ‘ Tra- 
goedies quinque, quarum dues postremee nunc 
primum lucem vident,’ Li5ge, 1657, 12mo ; 
Cologne, 1680 and 1697, 12mo. The two 
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additional jneces are * Vitus, sivo Christiana 
fortitude/ and ^ Leo Armenus, sive Impietas 
pumta/ Tiiose tragedies were frequently 
acted in Italy and Spain. Tli(3 style is elegant 
and dignified, but the subjects aro unattrac- 
tive. 

Oliver ascribes to him an * Answer to Dr. 
Pierce’s Sermon X)reached before his Majesty 
1 Feb. 166:5. J5y J. S.,’ J^ondon, 1663, 
12mo. Others ascribe the authorship to John 
Sergeant [q v.] 

[Do Backers Bibl. de la Camp<ignio de .h^iis 
(187G), lii. 793 , Dodd’s Church Hist. iii. 317, 
472, i'oley's Rocords, i. 272 yi 273, vii 163; 
Oliver’s Colled ions S. J,p. 191 ; Tkiquot’s Hist. 
Litt^raire dcs Pays-Bas (1705), p. 189; South- 
well’s Bihl. Senptorum Soc. Jesu, p. 525.] 

T. C. 

SIMEONIS, S YMON (/. 1322), traveller 
and Franciscan, is known only from his 
* Itinerary ’ of his travels, preserved in a manu- 
script at Oorpub Chriati College, Cambridge 
(Cod. 407 of the end of the fourteenth century; 
Kasmitii, Cat, Libr, cccc. 381, 1777^, 
and published by James Nasmith C Itnieraria 
Bymonis Simeonis et Willelmi de Worcestre,’ 
Cambridge, 1778). S^mon states that he 
quitted Ireland after celebrating the i)ro- 
vincial cliapt(*r of his order on Si . Francis’s 
day (4 Oct.) 1322, at * Clen.,’ no doubt Clano 
in the county Kildare, wlii're a Franciscan 
convent had been founded in 1258 (^Annals 
of the Four MaHers^ s.a.) lie travelled in 
company with Hugo Illuminator (? Limner), 
also a friar minor, to Wales, and thence to 
London. From London the two friends jiro- 
Ceeded to France, murneying tlirough Beau- 
vais and Paris to Troyes. Prevented by the 
war then going on in Lombardy from enter- 
ing Italy by way of Lausanne, they took ship 
on the Saono and Ilhone, and thus reached 
Arles, whence they went on by land through 
Nice, Piacenza, Mantua, Verona, and I'adua 
to Venice. Here they again embarked, and 
made a coasting voyage down the Iladriatic 
and the Mediterranean, calling at many of 
the seaports on the mainhuid and islands, 
and eventually arrived at Alexandria on 
14 Oct. 1323, after a quick voyage of five 
days from Candia. Of all he saw after 
leaving England Symon gives notices of 
various interest, though generally brief ; but 
Tanner {BibL Brit, p. 702) somewhat exagge- 
rates in assigning the same cliaracter to his 
remarks on England, which contain, with 
few exceptions, Tittle more than a list of the 
places he passed through. 

Symon and Hugh yen t up the Nile to Cairo, 
where they made a long stay. II is experi- 
ences here furnish Symon with materials for 
a detailed Account of the country and of the 


manners and religion of its inhabitants, an 
account which displays unusual intelligence 
ami observat ion. From Egypt the travellers 
were preparing to pass on into the Holy 
linnd, when Hugh fell sick and died. His 
companion proceeded on his journejr, and 
reached Jerusalem . But with liib description 
of the exterior of the city tlie manuscript 
breaks off, and its sur\ival is the only evi- 
dence of the completion of his pilgrimage 
and of his presumable return to the west. 

Symon Simeonis is called by Sir /fliomas 
Duffus Hiirdy, who was ignorant that the 

Itinerary’ had appciy^^d in priut, Symon 
Fitz Semeon (the^ being an evident mistake 
in Nasmith’s. * Catalogue,’ which is not re- 
peated in his edition of the work) ; but if 
Symon be of Anglo-Irish descent, his name 
would more likely be FitzSimon, and it is 
in any case hazardous to guess at a name 
which might equally well begin with an 
Irish prefix. 

[Ttinorarium Symonis Simoonis.] 

SIMMONS, BABTHOLOMEW (1804- 
1850), Irish poet, was born at Kilworth, co. 
Cork, in 1804, and entered the excise brancli 
of the civil service in 1830. Ho first appeared 
as a poet in ‘Bolster’s Magazine/ 1820-8, 
and soon after began to contribute to ‘Black- 
wood’s Magazine.’ There he printed bis 
poem, ‘Napoleon’s Last Look,’ which lias 
found a place in several anthologies. Chris- 
topher North made eulogistic reference to 
Jiis poetic gift in the ‘Noctes Ambrosianfe.’ 
Simmons contributed to several other perio- 
dicals, sometimes under the signature of 
‘Harold.’ He died unmarried on 21 July 
1850 at his lodgings in Acton Street, Cray’s 
Inn Hoad, Loudon. His poems were collected 
and published in London in 1813. 

[Gleat. Mag. 18450, ii. 553 ; Madden’s Life of 
Lady Blo'-sington ; Noctes Ambrosianje,ed. Mac- 
kenzie ; O’Donoghiie s Poets of Ireland ; Journal 
of Cork Hist, and Archaeolog, Soc. iii. 279-83.] 

D. J. O’D. 

SIMMONS, SAMUEL (1777 P-1819), 
actor, born in London about 1777, is first 
heard of at Covent Garden on 21 Sept. 1785, 
when, as ‘ Master ’ Simmpns, ho pl^ed the 
Duke of York in Cibber’s ‘ Bichard III/ and 
showed promise. On 21 Nov. following ho 
was Tom Thumb. He said to have also 
played the boy in H. Carey’s ‘ Contrivances,’ 
the page in the* ‘Orphan’ and other juvenile 
characters. He soon disappears from ken to 
return as a man to the same house on 6 Nov. 
1796 as the original Momus, a part rejected 
by PWcett, in O’Keeffe’s ‘ Olympus in an Up- 
roar.’ On the 19t|i he was the first Dicky, 
a keeper in the JqigjV ^beuch, in ^Iplman’s 
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‘Abroad and at Home.* The Puritan in 
‘ Duke and No Duke/ Endless in ‘ No Sonff 
no Supper ^ followed, and he was on 25 April 
1797 tlio orig’inal I’remiss, a lawyer, in 
lloare’s ‘ Italian Villagers/ From this time 
imtilhis death he remained at Oovent Garden, 
playing Verges and Oliver in ‘ Wives as they 
were ; ’ Daniel in ‘ Conscious Lovers ; ’ Busy, 
an ordinal part in a piece entitled ‘ Baft on 
both Sides of the Water;’ Master Matthew 
in ‘Every Man in his Humour;* Joey, an 
original part in ‘ British Fortitude ’ by Cross ; 
and many parts (chiefly small) in farces now 
wholly forgotten, (ju 27 Dec. 1799 ho was 
entrusted with Mmfiien s r^le of Verdun in 
‘ Lovers’ Vows/ and, .‘IFob. 1 800, with Faw- 
cett’s part of Cloddy in the ‘ Mysteries of the 
Castle/ On 6 Dec. he, Blanchard, and Emery 
wore the Three Witches on (^ooke’s first 
appearance as Macbeth. Peter in the ‘ Sharper ’ 
and Justice Greedy in ‘ A New Way to pay 
Old Debts’ followed. On 12 May 1801 he 
was the first Jerry in William Dimond’s ‘ Sea- 
side Story,’ 29 Oct. the first Dr. Infallible in 
Beynolds’s ‘ Folly as it flies/ and 9 Feb. 1802 
the! first Manikin in DMiu’s ‘Cabinet.’ 
After playing Linco in ‘Cymon’ he was, 
30 Oct., the original Privilege in Beynolds’s 
‘Delays and Blunders/ and, 18 Dec., the ori- 
ginal Squire Supplejack inDibdin’s ‘Family 
Quarrels.’ He was then seen as Pistol in 
‘ King Henry V/ and was, 5 Nov. 1803, the 
first Fainwou’d in Kenney’s ‘Raising the 
Wind.’ Old Woman in‘ Rule and have 
a Wife/ Totterton in ‘ Love laughs at Lock- 
smiths,’ Feeble in the ‘ Second Part of King 
ICenry IV,’ Capias, an original part in 
Dibdin’3> Will for the Deed,’ and Shallow 
in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor ’ followed ; 
and, 18 April 1805, he was the first Jonathan 
Oldskirt in Colman’e ‘Who wants a 
Guinea ? ’ On 28 Jan. 1806 ne was the first 
Stubby in Colinan’s ‘We fly bv Night.’ 
Lord Sands in ‘ King Heniy VIII ’was then 
entrusted him, as was Fulmer in the ‘ West 
Indian,’ and Dr. Pinch in ‘ Comedy of Errors ; ’ 
and he was, 26 Feb. 1808, the original Mat- 
thew Mole in Allingham’s ‘Who wins?’ 
On 8 Feb. 1810 he was the first Oliver in 
Reynolds’s ‘ Free Knights/ On 2 May, when 
a performance was giveh foJP the benefit of 
the Theatrical Fimd, his name appears as 
member of the committee. Moses in the 
‘ School for Scandal ’ and Probe in the ‘ Trip 
to Scarborough ’ were pl^ed, and he was 
on 2 July 1812 the first Old Heartwell in 
‘ Trick for Trick,’ and on the 6th the first 
Clinch in Jameson’s ‘Touch at the Times/ 
In Poole’s travesty of ‘Hamlet/ 17 June 
1813, ha was the first Itoertes* Peter in 
‘ Romeo and Juliet,* in : 


! pest/ Flutoin ‘ A Midsummer-night’s Dream,’ 

! were seen, and he was, 12 March 1816, 

I the first Bailie Mucklethrift in Terry’s version 
of ‘Guy Mannering.’ On 23 SVpt. 1818 
he was the original French Ambassador in 
Reynolds’s ‘ Burgomaster of Saardam,’ and 
13 Oct., the original Argus iu the ‘ Barber 
of Seville ; ’ on 17 April the first Saddletree 
in the ‘ Heart of Midlothian.’ 

Simmons played on 8 Sept. 1819 his old 
part of Moses in the ‘ School for Scandal/ 
He died suddenly of apoplexy three dayslater. 

Simmons was a useful unostentatious actor 
to whom very few test characters were as- 
signed. Ilis best parts were Mordecai in 
‘Love i\ la Mode,’ ^faster Matthew Fain- 
wou’d in ‘ Raising the Wind,’ and Alibi in 
the ‘ Sleep Walker.’ His exclamation, ‘What 
do you think of that, eh F ’ is said to have been 
as popular as Liston’s ‘ I hope 1 don't intrude.’ 
He was very natural in his style, which, how^ 
ever, had no great variety, his happiest ex- 
pression being that of ‘ a silly importance 
hurt by neglect.’ He was a good comic 
binger, had great freedom of action, and wafir 
popular in pantomime. He was very useful 
jn taking at short notice parts for which 
absent actors had been cast, and in comic 
waiters and old men showed much genuine 
and unforced humour with no trace of affec- 
tation or extravagance. Though his voice 
was powerful, Simmons was small in person, 
and was popularly called ‘ Little Simmons/ 
Henry Erskino Johnston [q. v.j once at re- 
hearsal carried him on the stage on his 
shoulders, both covered with a long cloak, 
in order to parody Lacy, who was remarkably 
tall, and was sensitive on the subject (see 
Gbnust, vii. 662). Two portraits of him by 
Dewildo as Master Matthew in ‘ Every Man 
in his Humour ’ in different scenes, and a 
portrait by Turmeaii, are in the Mathews 
collection in the Garrick Club. A coloured 
portrait by Dewilde as Baron Munchausen 
in ‘Harlequin Munchausen’ is in Terry’s 
‘ Theatrical Gallery.’ 

[Qenest’s Account of the English Stage; 
Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror, 
various years; Gilliland’s Dramatic Mirror; 
Thespian Dictionary ; Georgian Era.] 

J. K. 

SIMMONS, SAMUEL FOART (1760- 
1813), physidian, bom at Sandwich in Kent 
on 17 March 1760, was the only son of 
Samuel Simmons (1724-1760), town clerk 
of Sandwich, by his first wife, Katherine, 
daughter of Josiah Foart of the same town. 
After being educated at a geminary^n Franc^ 

anef^ Leyden, whem he obtained the dcj^eis 
of doctor of physio in 1776. He 
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in Friesland Professor Camper, who possessed 
one of the linest anatomical museums in 
Itlurope ; and journeyed in turn to each of the 
great German universities. Passing into 
Switzerland, ho made the acc^uaintance of 
Haller at Berne, and at Ferney paid his re- 
spects to Voltaire. lie returned to London 
by way of Paris and in September 1778 was 
admitted a licentiate of the College of Physi- 
cians. In 1 779 he was elected a fellow of 
the Royal Society. In the following year he 
was cho'i^eii physician to the Westminster 
General Di^^pensary, and in 1781 physician 
to St. Luke’h Hospital. In the same year he 
became editor of the ‘ London Medical Jour- 
nal,’ a new magazine, which was continued 
under the name of ‘ Medical Facts and Ob- 
servations ’ until 1800. 

Simmons took advantage of the oppor- 
tunities wliich his hospital practice alforded 
to make a close study of mental diseases, 
and his reputation os an authority in cases 
of insanity led to George III being intrusted 
to his care in 1803. Phis po'st he held for 
six months, until the king’s recovery, when 
he was appointed one of his majesty’s phy- 
sicians-oxtraordinary. In 1811 the King 
became permanently insane, and Simmons 
was again in attendance and gdve evidence 
before the House of Lords on the probability 
of the king’s recovery. In the same year he 
resigned his post of physician of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, and was appointed by the directors 
consulting physician, a post specially created 
for him. He died on 23 April 1813, at his 
house in Poland Street, and was buried on 
2 May in St. Clement’s churchyard at Sand- 
wich. By his wife Susannah he left one son, 
'Richard, a physician. 

In 1791 Simmons was elected a member 
of the Society of Antiquaries. He was also 
n fellow of the academics of Nantes, Mont- 
pellier, and Madrid ; of the College of Phy- 
sicians of Lomine ; and of the Jtoyal So- 
ciety of Medicine at Pans, as well as honoranr 
member of the Medical Society of Edinburgh 
and the Pliilosophical Society of Manchester. 

He was the author of : 1. ^ Disputatio 
Inauguralis de Rubeola,’ Leyden, 1776, 
4to. 2 * * Elements of Anatomy and the 
Anim^ Economy, translated from the 
French of M. Perron,’ London, 1775, 8vo ; 
2nd edit. 1781. 3. ‘Teeiiia or Tapeworm,’ 
London, 1778, 8vo. 4. ^Anatomy of the 
Human Body,' London, 1780, 8vo. Only 
the first volume was published. 6. * Obser- 
vations on the Treatment of Consumptions,’ 
London, 1780, 8vo. 6. * Gonorrhoea,’ Lon- 
don, 1780, 8vo. 7. ^Account of the Life 
and Writings of William Hunter,’ London, 
1783, Svo. He also contributed many articles 


to the * Philosophical Transactions ’ and the 
‘ London Medical Journal,’ 

[Gont. Mag. 1811 i. 285, 388, 1813 i. 587; 
Munk's Coll, of Phys. ii. 318; Boys’s Hist, of 
Sandwich, p. 489; Thomson’s Hist, of Royal 
Society, App. p. Ivii.] E. I. C. 

SIMMONS, WILLIAM HENRY 
(1811-1882), mezzotint engraver, was born 
on 11 June 1811. He became a pupil of 
William Finden [q. v.], the line engraver, but 
eventually he mmost entirely abandoned 
that style of the art for mezzotiiilo, in which 
ho attained a high . legree of excellence. 
Several of his b|»st kntwii plates are after 
pictures by Thomas Faed, R.A., and com- 
prise * Highland Mary,’ ^ Coming Events,’ 
‘ Haddie’s Coming,’ ‘ His only Pair,’ ‘ Sunday 
in the Backwoods,’ ^ Tho Last of the Clan,’ 
‘ New Wars to an Old Soldier,’ *The l^oor, 
the Poor Man’s Friend,* ‘A’ Wee Bit Frac- 
[ tiouvS,’ * Baith Faither and Mither,’ and 

* Happy as the Day’s long.’ After Sir Edwin 
Landseer he engraved ^ Rustic Beauty’ (tho 
single figure of a girl from the ‘ Highland 
Whisky Still ’), * (Catharine Seyton,’ ‘ Odm,’ 

* The Princess Beatrice on Donald,’ ‘ Royal 
Sports’ (the Queen in the Highlands), * The 
Sick Monkey/ * On Trust,’ ^ Balmoral, I860,’ 
^ Queen Victoria’ (an oval), ^Dominion’ 
(Van Ambxirgh and his animals), *Tho 
Fatal Duel,’ ^ Well-bred Sitters that never 
say they are bored,’ and the smaller plates 
of ‘The Sanctuary,’ ‘The Maid and tho 
Magpie,’ and ‘ The Taming of the Shrew.’ 
Other important works by him are ‘The 
Light of the World’ and ‘Claudio and 
Isabella,’ after William Ilolmau Hunt; 

‘ The Proscribed Royalist,’ ‘ The Parable of 
the Lost Piece of Money,’ and ‘ Rosalind and 
Celia/ after Sir John Everett Millais, hart., 
P.R.A. ; ‘ Broken Vows,’ after Philip 11. 
Calderon, R.A. ; ‘ The Blind Beggar,’ after 
J. L. Dyckmans; ‘Luff, Boy/ after James 
Clarke Hook, R.A. j ‘ Hesperus,’ ‘ In Memo- 
riam/ ‘ Mors Janua Vit®,’ and ‘ Thv Will 
be done/ after Sir Joseph Noel Paton, R.S.A. ; 

‘ The Marriage of the Prince and Princess of 
Wales/ after W. P. Frith, R.A. ; Boswell’s 
Introduction to Dr, Johnson/ after Eyre 
Crowe, A.R. A. ‘ Christ weeping over Jeru- 
salem,’ after Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, 
P.R. A. ; ‘ An Old Monarch,' ‘ A Humble 
Servant/ ‘An Old' Pensioner,’ and the small 
plate of ‘The Horse Fair,’ after Rosa 
ilonheur ; and ‘ The Triumph of Christianity 
over Papnism/ after Gustave Dor6. He 
engraved also many plates from paintings 
^ Thomas Brooks. Heny O’Neil, A.R.A., 
George B. O’Neill^ George K. Boughton, R. A., 
Philip B. Morr^fi Richard Ansdell^ 
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Ilenry Le Jeune, A.U.A., James 
Sant, 1{.A., Frank Stone, A.15.A., Edouard 
Frere, and otliers. lie left unfinislied * The 
Lion at Ilome,^ after Rosa Bonheur, which, 
was completed by Thomas L. Atkinson, 
Several of his engravings appeated at the 
R(wal Academy between 1 857 and 1882. 

Simmons died, after a short illness, at 
247 IIami)stcad Jload, Jiondon, on 10 June 
1882, and was buried in Highgate cemetery. 

[Art Journal, 1882, p. 224; Bryan's Dic- 
tionary if Painters and Engravers, ed. Graves 
and Armstrong, li. 600; Royal 

Academy Exhibition (^uUogues, 1857-82.] 

V REG 

SIMMS, FREDERIC \VALTER (1808- 
18(35), writer on engineering, son of Wil- 
liam Simms, manufacturer of scientific in- 
btrumenth, was born on 24 Doc. 1803 in the 
parish of St. Anno, Blackfriars, London. 
Articled to a surveyor, he obtained a place 
on tlu* Irish ordnance survey, and was soon 
promoted to be head of the computing de- 
partment. After some years in Ireland he 
was appointed assistant astronomer at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. He next 
became assistant to Henry Robinson Palmer 
on the South-Eastern railway and other 
works. Afterwards he visited Paris as au 
engineer of the Asphalte Company, to study 
the French method of wdfking the prepara- 
tion. His next employment was under Sir 
William Cubit t, then engaged in laying the 
present South-Eastern rauway line. In 
1842 he received the Telford medal from 
the Institution of Civil Engineers for some 
communications on the science of tunnel- 
ling. After several other engagements in 
England and France, he was sent to India in 
1845 as consulting engineer to report to the 
homo government on the advisability of 
constructing railways in that country. His 
health was unable to endure the strain of 
arduous work in the Indian climate, lie 
was also chagrined to find himself overruled 
as to the course of the East Indian line, and 
at the end of his five years* engagement he 
declined reappointment, He received the 
thanks of the East Indian government for 
his * energy and promptitude,* and oA his 
return to England was appointed consulting 
engineer to the London, Chatham, and 
Dover railway. He found his constitu- 
tion, however, une(3[ual to the cares of his 
post, and retired from professional employ- 
ment. He died on 27 Feb. 1865. 

Simms was elected a graduate of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers on 13 Feb. 
1888, and became a member on 23 Feb. 
1841. He was likewise a fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical and societies. 


Ho was the author of: 1. ^ A Treatise on 
the principal Mathematical Instruments 
employed in Surveying, Levelling, and As- 
tronomy,' London, ‘I88-I, 8vo; 8th ed. 1860. 
2. ‘Sectio-Planograjihy,* London, 1837, 4to. 
8. ^ A Treatise on the" Principles and I'rac- 
tice of Levelling,' London, 1837, 8vo; 6th 
ed. 1875, 8vo. 4. ^Public Works of (ireat 
Britain,' London, 1838, fob 5. ‘Practical 
Observations on the Asphaltic Mastic,' Lon- 
don, 1838, 8vo. 4. ‘ Practical Engineering,' 
London, 1841, fol. o. ‘Practical Tunnel- 
ling,' London, 1844, Ito ; 4th ed. by D. K. 
Clark, 1806, hvo. 6, ‘ Report on Diamond 
Harbour Dock and Railway Company,' 
Calcutta,' 1817, 8\o. 7. ‘England to Cal- 
cutta by the Overland Route,' London, 
1878, 8v"o. 8. With II. Law, ‘Examples 
for setting out Railway Curves,’ 1846, 8vo. 

Ilis elder brother, W illiam SlMMS (1793- 
1860), maker of mathematical instruments, 
was born at Birin ingliam on 7 Dec. 1793. 
He was apprenticed to Bennett, a maker of 
mathematical instruments in London. After 
the expiry of bis indentures he commenced/ 
husinebs on liis own account, and in 1626 
entered into partnership with Edward 
Troughton [q. v. I in Fleet Street. He con- 
structed instruments for several foreign ob- 
servatories as wi'll as for the royal observa- 
tory at Greenwich. In 1828 he became an 
associate of the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, a fellow of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1831, and a fellow of the Royal 
Society in 1852. lie died at Carshalton, 
Surrey, on 21 Juno 1860. He was the 
author of ‘The Achromatic Telescope and 
its various Mountings,' London, 1852, Bvo 
{Proceedivgs of the Inditution of Civil En-- 
gvieerSf 1860-1, p. 167; Weale, London 
and its Vicinity y 1851, p. 683). 

[Appendix to E. W. Simms’s England to Cal- 
cutta (1878) ; Ward’s Men of the Reign, p. 816; 
Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
1866-6, p. 619.] E. L 0. 

SIMNEL, LAMBERT (/. 1487-1625), 
impostor, was probably born about 1475, the 
birth-date of Edward, earl of Warwick (1476- 
1499) [q.v.], whom he personated; his age 
in 1487 IS variously given as ten years (llolU 
of ParL vi. 397) and fifteen (Bacou). It has 
been suggested {Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
iii. 390, 506, iv. 2121 that Simncl was a 
nickname given him, from the trade of hi$ ' 
father, a baker (‘SimeneP or ‘Simnel'«»a 
small cake, cf. Ske<t, Etymol, Dht)y but 
the official account {liolls of Pari, 1. c.) 
described him in 1487 as ‘oone Lambert 
Symnell, a child of ten yere of age, sonne to 
Tliomas Symnell, late of Oxforde^ |oj^nour*’ 
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e on 6 July 1487 
calls him ‘^uemdam 


In his letter to the 
llonry VIT merely 
puerum do illegitimo thoro natum ^ 
and Papers of Henry F7/, i. 95, 888). Other 
authorities represent his father as an organ- 
builder {Lansd, MS. 159, f. 6) and shoe- 
maker, and the discrepancy between the 
various accounts suggests that the govern- 
ment and the chroniclers alike were ignorant 
of his real origin. 

According to Polydoro Vergil (Jlisf. Anyl. 
1655, pp. 5H9-74), from whom all other 
accounts are derived, Lambert was * a comely 
youth, and well favoured, not without some 
extraordinary dignity and grace of aspect,’ 
and one Richard Simon, an ambitious and 
unscrupulous priest, conceived the idea of 
passing him olF as one of the princes believed 
to have been murdered by Richard III in the 
Tower, and thereby securing an archbishopric 
for himself. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that the Yorkist leaders, Francis, vis- 
count Lovell [q. V.], John Do la Pole, earl 
of Lincoln fq. v.], and perhaps the queen 
dowager, filiisabeth Woodville, were in 
the/ secret. Simon took Jiambert to Oxford 
to educate him for the part; but late in 
1486, on a report that Clarence’s son, the 
Earl of Warwick, had escaped from the 
(tower, Simon changed his plan and look his 
pupil ^ to Ireland, the stronghold of the 
Yorkist cause. There he declared Lambert 
to be Clarence’s sen, whose life ho had saved. 
Gerald Fitzgerald, eighth earl of Kildare 
fq. v*"!, ’was persuaded of the genuineness of 
"fits claims, and Sir Thomas Fitzgerald, the 
/lotd chancellor, and Walter Fitzsimons, arch- 
bishop of Dublin, followed by most of the 
plates and officials, declared in his favour. 
Thoir only opponent was Octavian de Palatio, 
^i?chbishop 01 Armagh. ISTcgotiations were 
at once opened witli the Yorkist adherents 
in England and abroad. Margaret of Bur- 
gundy recognised Lambert as her nephew, 
and the contemporary Burgundian chronicler 
’ Jean IVfolinet throughout speaks of him as 
of Warwick (jChroniques, ed. 1828, iii. 

Lovell, then an exile at the Bur- 
gundian court, crossed to Ireland, while 
Margaret herself persuaded her son-in-law 
Maiitnilian, king of the Romans, to despatch 
to the impostor’s aid fifteen hundred German 
morcenanes under Martin Schwartz [q. v.], 
who landied in Ireland on 6 May. 

Meanwhile Henry VII, on 2 Feh. 1486-^7, 
held a council at Sheen, where he determined 
to confine the queen dowapr in a nunnery. 
He then caused the real Earl of Warwick 
to be paraded through the streets of London. 
These proceedings produced no effect in Ire- 
land, and the Earl of Lincoln, who is said to 


have conversed with the Earl of Warwick 
on his one day of liberty, went at once to 
Ireland to maintain the claims of his coun- 
terfeit. On 24 May, Whit Sunday, Lambert 
was crowned in the cathedral at Dublin as 
Edward VI, John Payne {d. 1506) [q. v.J, 
bishop of Meath, preaching the sermon. 
Coin was struck and proclamations issued in 
his name. On 4 June Simon, Ijamhert, and 
his supporters crossed to England, landing 
near Furness in Lancashire, Where they were 
joined by Sir Thomas Broughton and other 
Yorkists. Marching through Yorksliire, they 
met the royal forces <\+*Ktoke-on-Trent, near 
Newark, oh 16 Jijpie, The battle was stub- 
bornly contested for three hours, mainly 
owing to the valour of Schwartz and his 
Gormans. Simon and Lambert were both 
tak(‘n prisoners ; the former was imprisoned 
for life, while the latter was contemptuously 
pardoned, and, according to Polydoro Vergil, 
employed as a scullion in the royal kitchen, 
and then as a falconer. Subsequently ho 
appears to have been transferred to the ser- 
vice of Sir Thomas Lovell [q. v.l, and he is 
no doubt the ‘ Lambert Symnell, yeoman,’ 
who attended LoVolFs funeral in Mav 1 525 
(‘Expenses of the Funeral of Sir Thomas 
Lovely Addit. MS. 12462 f. lOrt), Vergil, 
whose work was completed in 1584, speaks 
of him as still living at the time he wrote. 
The Richard Symnell who was canon of St. 
Osith’s, Essex, on its surrender in 1 539 (Xc^- 
ters and Papers of Hemy VIII, xv. 342), 
wa s perhaps Lambert’s son. N 0 other bearer 
of the name has been traced. 

[The only contemporaiy references to Lambert 
appear in the Rolls of Farl. vi. 397, 436, in 
lienry’s letter to Innocent VIII (5 July 1487 ; 
printed in Oairdner’s Letters and Papers of 
Henry VII, i. 96), in Innocent’s bull (printed in 
Wilkins’s Ooncilia/iii, 628, and Rymer, xii. 332), 
in Andrea’s Historia, p, 49* and in Jean Molinet’s 
Chroniques, ed. 1828, iii* 151-6. These were all 
written after his defeat, and Polydore Vergil, 
from whom the later chtoaiclers, Hall, Stow* 
Grafton, Bacon, and others deriml their account, 
was in the service of H^nry VII, and would 
naturally give the official view, whether true or 
not. ' But no seHous historian has doubted that 
T^ambert was an impostor; even Horace WaL 
pole, in his Historic Doubts, describes his im- 
posture as * admitted.* ^ AsgiU’s Pretender’s De- 
claration, with somelVIemoirs of Two Cbevaliors 
8t. George, in the Eeto of Henry VII, 1713 
(2nd edit. 1715), and The History of the Two 
Impostors, Lambert flimhel and Porkin Warbeok, 
by W. S., 1746* are historically worthless. See 
also Lansd. MS. 159, f. 0 p Book of Howth, pp. 
188-00; Leland's Collectanea, iv. 208-1 6; Ware’^ 
Annals of Ireland; GitbertWiceroys, pp. 425- 
433; Noavolia.'Bi<j|3ii^^ Bagwell’s Ire- 
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land under the Tudors ; Oairdnet's Henry VII 
(Twelve English Statesmen Series) ; and Busch’s 
England under the Tudors, i. 34-7, 326, which 
gives the best modern account.] A. P. 

SIMON I>E Senlis, Eabe OS' Noetii- 
AMPTox AND HxrKxiNOEOiT (d, 1109). [Sue 
Sbnlis.] 

SIMON EXT FeeSTSXB, FftAXlNEXlTS, or 
Asn 1200), poet, was a canon of Here- 
ford. A friend of (iiraldus Oambrensis 
[q. V.], he addressed two epijframs to him, 
defending him apinst poetical detractors 
such as Adam of Dore; both are printed 
from a manuscript at ^iambeth in Girnldus’s 
* Works ; ' one is extant in Ootton. MS. Yitel- 
lius E. V. He wrote also a romance, ^ De la 
Fortune,* an adaptation of Boethius’s ^Conso- 
latio Philosophise,* in seventeen hundred 
French verses (extant in Brit. Mus. MS. lieg. 
20 B. xiv. flF. 67 sqq. ; another version is in 
Douce MS. ccx. 61, in the Bodleian). The 
opening verses are written in acrostic form to 
read * Simund de Froine me fist.* Part of it has 
beenprinted byM. Paul Meyer in ‘Bulletinde 
la Societ6 des Anciens Textes,* 1880, No. B, 
p. 80. He wrote also, using a similar device, 
u ' Life of St. George,* in French verses of seven 
syllables, which is not known to be extant. 

[Oiraldi Cambronsis Opera, ed. Brewer and 
Bimock (Bolls Sor.), i. 382; Wright’s Biogr. 
Brit. Lit. ii. 349-60.] M. B. 

SIMON EE Wbees (d. 3207), bishop of 
Chichester, was the son of one Kobert, who 
is perhaps identical with the Robert de 
Wattclai whose lands at Stawell and Mele- 
burn, Somerset, were estreated in conse- 
quence of the felony of his wife Alice, who 
murdered him, and were confirmed to Simon 
on 7 and 22 Feb. 1201 (Rot, Chart, pp. 86, 
88). It is possible that Simon was a rela- 
tive of Hugh de Wells, hrhop of Lincoln, 
and Joscoline de Wells [q. v.], bishop of 
Bath ; and the * Winchester Annals * (Ann, 
Mon, ii. 257) actually style him younger 
brother of Hugh, but clearly, as it would 
seem, in error. Simon was provost of Beverley, 
and on 26 Juno 1199 was confirmed by Inno- 
cent III in the archdeaconry of Wells, re- 
ceiving at the same time the churches of 
'Huish and South Bteitt (CaL Papal Repi- 
^ters, i, 7). He also held the living of Monk- 
ton, Kent, and about 1201 was presented by 
the king to the church of Faversham. The 
monks of Faversham cls^imcd the advowaon, 
andj after a hot diimute^ the king, by the 
advice of Hubert Walter v.], gave way 

S ’kobk, Chron, coW. 1843-^1 ap. ^ri^torea 
acem), Thom styles Si!m’on * atchiepiscopi 
vicedancellaritts,* have therefore 

supposed that Su<i<»^^'^<itr%rl£eeper ’of the^ 


seal under Hubert. Many early cliarters of 
.John are attested by Simon de Wells and 
John de Gray, probably as oiRcers of the 
treasury of the exchequer, where the great ' 
seal was kept. In his official capacity Simon 
was with John in France during 1200 and 
1201. Simon was elected bishop of Chi- 
chester between 1 and 9 April 1204, and was 
consecrated by Hubert Walter on 11 July 
following. lie seems to have enjoyed the 
favour of the king, who granted him a charter 
of privileges, and gave him licenses to 
bring marble from Purbeck for the repaur of 
bis cathedral on 17 April 1206 and 24 May 
1207. He died at St. GilJes in France on 
21 Aug. 1207 (Ann, Mon. ii.67). By his will 
he left one hundred marks for a chantry for 
Archbishop Hubert. 

[AnaaloH Monastic! ; Gervase of Cantorbury, 
Opera, ii. 100, 410 ; Le Neve’s Fasti Eccl. An^« 
i. 169, 239 ; Foss’s Judges of England, i^.v. 

‘ FitzKoberb ; * Sussex Archeeological Collections, 
xxii. 1 78 '•84.] C. L. K. 

SIMON 0PM0NTF0RT,EARL0ELEICEaTH» 
(I20BF~1265). [See Montfout.] 

SIMON OF Faveesham (j^. 1300), philo- 
sophical writer, studied theology at Oxford,, 
but afterwards turned to philosophy. He 
was ordaiued sub-deacon at Croydon in 
September 1289 (Resist, Rpist, Peckham^ 
Anh, Canf.j iii. 1051, Bolls Ser.), and 
deacon probably in the September of the ^ 
following year at 3fk)cking (/6. p. 1063). In 
the same year he was presented by Arch-* 
bishop John Peckham [q. v^ to the church of 
Preston, near Faversham (ib, p. 1011), and 
probably at a later period was rector of 
Burton, also in Kent (Bale, Script, •Illustr* 
Bril, Cat, i. 471). In 1303, as prebendary 
of Hereford, he was attached to the church 
of Hampton BishopTLE Neve, Fasti Fcclea,^ 
Anyl. i. 606, ed. Hardy), and about 1304 
was chancellor of Oxford (WooE, Fasti^Kp^, 
p. 17). In September 1306 he was made arch- 
deacon of Canterbury (Lb Neve, 1. c. p. 39), 
but in November the pope appointed Bernard ■ 
de Kyci to this office, and Simon was ousted. 

Several philosophical treatises are very 
doubtfully attributed to him. Among them 
is one on the ethics of Aristotle, extant in 
Balliol College Library, Oxford (Taitkbb, 
Bibl, Brit-Hib. p. 67^, Others are * Super 
Priora Aristotelis/ ' Super Posteriora ejus- 
dem/ ^QusBstiones de Anima,* ‘Do Senau' 
et Semsato,* ‘ Qusestiones in Meteora,* ‘ In 
Aristotelcm de Animalibus/ 

[Authorities cited; see also Leland’s Com- 
mentarii de Script. Brit. ii. 368, ed. 1709 ; 
Pitfe, De Illustr. Angl. Script, p. 605 i Fabri-. 
Oitis’s Bibl, Lat. Med. et Infiin. iBtaf, vi. 631.1 * 
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SIMON SUDBURY (rf. 1381), arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. [See Sudbuky.] 

SIMON THI3 Anchorite { Jl . 1512- 
1529) was author of a quaint little treatise 
of devotion, illustrated with woodcuts and 
printed Wyiikyn do Worde in 1614, 
second edition 1530. The book consists of 
prayers and meditations upon our Saviour’s 
life and death, and is entitled ‘ The Fruyte 
of Kedemcyon.’ It concludes as follows: 

all ye servantes of God ... of your 
charitie nraye for tlu) Anker of London wall 
wretched Symon, that . . . hath compyled 
this mater in englysshe for your ghostly con- 
forte that understande no latyn.’ Ilolh edi- 
tions of the book are in the British Museum 
library. 

An account-book of the churchwardens of 
Allhallows on London Wall, covering the 
period (with several breaks) between 1466 
and 1536, mentions Simon as one of a suc- 
cession of anchorites or ^ ankers ’ who occu- 
pied an apartment in the church, probably 
on the site of the present vestry, which is a 
semicircular chamber built on and forming 
part of the old London Wall. Simon and 
nis predecessors enjoyed a great reputation 
for sanctity, and the otl’erings and gifts which 
they received must have been considerable. 
The anchorites appear throughout these ac- 
counts as liberal donors both to the regular 
expenses and the extraordinary necessities 
of the church of Allhallows. Simon’s name 
first appears in the account for 1612, when 
he held * in redy money for the chorch(», 25 a\’ 
In the following year the churchwardens 
** teceyved of the ankyr Syr Symon of the 
,gaynes of a stande of ale whiche ho gave 
to the cherche iiijs vjd. ob ’ [i.e. 4if. 

" In a list of moneys lent by principal 
parishioners * Master Anker ’ comes first 
*with 82«. and is followed by ^master parson/ 
who lends 40jy. The relations of the * Anker ’ 
with the regular clergy and the parish at 
, large were most amicable, and doubtless of 
^mutual benefit. In 1 529 Simon gave 32s, 
towards the new aisle then being built in 
the church. An inventory of the church 
goods records the gift by the ^ Anker ’ of a 
great pax with three images of silver and a 
chalice given by ‘ S^ Symon Anker ’ in 1522. 
The volume breaks oft* before the mention of 
Simon’s death. 

[The account-book of the parish of Allhallows, 
London Wall, lately found by the rector, Rev. 

J. S. Stone, among the parish records, is being 
edited by the present writer for the London and 
Middlesex Archaeological Society,] C. W-h. 

SIMON THE Little (1530P-1606), Welsh 
bard. [See Simwitt.] 


SIMON, ABRAHAM (1022 P-1692 1'), 
medallist, born about 1622, was the son of 
Peter and Anne Simon, and elder brother of 
Thomas Simon [q. v.], the well-known 
medallist. He was educated with a view to 
the church, but, being a skilful modeller in 
wax, he devoted himself to art. During a 
visit to Sweden he made portraits in wax of 
several eminent persons, and was given a 
position at the court of Queen Christina, who 

of art, and presented Sim with a gold medal 
and chain. In his wax-model portrait of him- 
self ho appears wearin'^/this decoration, and 
Horace Walpole st^d he "as supposed to have 
been in love with the queen. He attended 
her on her visit to Louis XIII, and, on 
account of his odd appearance, was arrested 
as a suspicious person while trying to 
model the King from the gallery of the royal 
chapel. He subsequently worked for some 
time in Holland. 

He came to England in 1642 or later, and 
for several years was much employed in 
making medals and wax models of leading 
parliamentarians and others. Ho also made 
a large number of wax models (some now 
in the British Museum) for the portrait 
medals executed by his brother, Thomas 
Simon. His own medals are east and chased, 
and are signed A. S. ‘ They are graceful and 
simple in treatment, but, being usually in 
low relief and of small module, seem occasio- 
nally deficient in vigour. 

After the Restoration, Simon modelled the 
portrait of Charles II at the price of one hun- 
dred ‘broads.’ The Duke of York afterwards 
had his portrait done by him, but only pro- 
posed to pay him fifty broads, Simon then 
took up the wax model, and in the duke’s 
resence deliberately defaced it. By this con- 
uct he lost favour at court, and other sitters 
complained of his impatience wheii they 
offered any criticism of nis work. In the later 
years of hiis life he seems to have received no 
further commissions, and he died in obscurity, 
and perhaps in poverty, about 1692. He was 
married, and had two daughters named Anne 
and Judith. 

Simon’s portrait was painted by Sir Peter 
Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller. Of Lely’s 
portrait there is a meszotint by Blooteling. 
There is, in the 'British Museum, a portrait 
in wax of Simon by himself, and from this 
original a chased medal was made by Stuart 
ctre. 1760. Simon tvas a little man, ‘ of a 
primitive philosophic aspect,’ and always 
wore his hair and J^ard long. His eccentrio 
dress excited derision in the street, but he 
was an excellent and a man of the 
same indep^de^,:<^^|»t^ter as Ben6detto^ 
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Pistrucci [q. v.] Evelyn {Diary ^ 8 June 
1653) calls him * fantastical Simons (wV), who 
had the talent for embossing so to the life/ 

Among his medals are the following: 

1. Earl of Loudon, 1045. 2. William Pope, 
1646. 3. Lord Inchiquin, 1646. 4. Albert 
Joachim the ambassador, 1646. 6. Sir Siden- 
ham Poyntz, 1646. 6, Earl of Dunferm- 
line, 1646. 7. Earl of Lauderdale. 8. Mar- 
tmay, 1647. 9. Henry Cromwell, 1664. 

[Hawkins’s Medallic Illustrations, ed. Franks 
and Griebor , Gniebor’s Guide to English Medals 
in Bnt. Mu8. ; Notes and wineries, 2nd ser xii. 

2, 3 , Vertuo’s Medals Loins, &c., by T. Simon.] 

W. W. 

SIMON, JOHN (1673 (>-1731), engraver, 
was born in Normandy of a Huguenot family 
about 1675, and studied line engraving in 
Paris, where he executed some good plates. 
Coming an a refugee to England early in the 
reign of Queen Anne, he took up mezzotint, 
which was then almost exclusively in vogue 
here, and pract ised it with great success. He 
rivalled John Smith (1662-1742) [q. v.l in the 
number and quality of his plates, which were 
chiefly portraits of royal and other distin- 
guished personages, from pictures by Kneller, 
l)ahl, Gibson, Murray, Mercier, Seeman, and 
others. He also scraped a set of plates from 
EaphaeFs cartoons and many others of bibli- 
cal, historical, and fancy subiects after La- 
guerre, Watteau, Barocci,and Rosalba. Simon 
published some of his prints himself at diftorent 
addresses about Cogent Garden, and also 
worked for Cornier, Oveiton, Bowles, and other 
print sellers. Ills plates are less brilliant than 
those by Smith, the pounds being less finely 
laid, but they are highly artistic in execution 
and excellent translations of the originals. 
Ho worked until about 1742, and died on 
22 Sept. 1761. 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Smith’s British 
Mezzo tinto Portraits; Vertue's manuscript Col- 
lections in Brit. Mas. vol. ii. f. Id.] 

F. M. O’D. 

SlMONT, Sib JOHN (1818-1897), ser- 
jeant-at-law, bom at Montego Bay, Jamaica, 
on 9 Dec. 1818, was the only son of Isaac 
Simon, a Jewish merchant, by Rebecca, only 
daughter of Jacob OrobioFurtado. The latter 
was descended from Balthasar Orobio, who, on 
account of his adherence to the Jewish faith, 
spent three years (1666 to 1658) in the prison 
of the Spanish inquisition, end whose father, 
Ccesar Orobio, was^ burned at the stake. 
Simon studied at University College, London, 
and graduated LL.B. in 1841 at London Uni- 
versity. In the foUowing^y ear he was called 
to the bar of the Middle Temple, being, after 
Sir Francis Henry 6^|4|wni6Tq*v.l the first 


Jew to be admitted to the bar. After practising 
for two years in Jamaica he returned to Eng- 
land in 1846, and became a leader on thecom- 
mon-law side on the northern circuit. Tn 
April 1868 he successfully defended Simon 
Bernard from the accusation of complicity 
with Orsini in the attempt to assassinato 
Napoleon III. In February 1864 he was ap- 

ointed a serjeant-at-law, and in February 

808 ho received a patent of precedence, 
j which gavehimtheprivilegcsof queen^scoun- 
sel, with the riglit of holding briefs against 
the crown Gazette, 9 Feb. 1864, and 

21 Feb. 1808). On 27 Nov. 1868 he was re- 
turned to parliament in the liberal interest for 
the borough of Dewsbury in Y'orkshire. In 
the House of Commons he soon commanded 
attention as an authority on legal questions. 
He made weighty speeches on tue Oaths BUI 
(1880-3), and on the government of Jamaica 
in 1884. 

In parliament and outside Simon was an 
untiring advocate of Jewish interests. Besides 
organisingtheMansion Housemeeting in 1870 
to protest against the persecution of tue Jews 
in Koumania andServia, he entered a vigorous 
protest in parliament against their ill-treat- 
ment in Russia in 1882. He was one of the 
founders of the Anglo- Jewish Association in 
1871 . On24 Aug. 1 886 he received the honour 
of knighthood. Two >ear8 later he retired 
from parliament. Ho died at Tavistock 
Square, London, on 24 June 1897, and was 
buried at Golden’s Green cemetery, Hendon. 
On 12 July 1843 Simon married Racbel, fifth 
daughter of Simeon Kensington Salaman of 
Port man Square, London, and sister of Charles 
Kensington Salaman, tlie musical composer. 
By her he had fi\e survi\ing children — two 
sons, Charles Moneriefie Simon and Oswald 
John Simon, and three daughters. 

A portrait, by Mr. S. J. Solomon, A.R.A., 
is the property of Lady Simon at 86 Tavistock 
Square. Simon also figures in Walter Good- 
man's picture of Bernard's trial, which is like- 
wise at Tavistock Square. 

[Jewish Chronicle, 2 July 1897; Dewsbury 
Reporter, 3 July 1897 ; Ann. Keg. 1868, Chron. p. 
310; Walford’s County Families, 1897 1 Burke’s 
Peerage, 1897, p. 1679.] E. I. 0. 

SIMON, THOMAS ( 1 623 .^-1666), medal- 
list and seal-engraver, born about 1 623, was 
one of the sons of Peter (or Pierre) Simon 
by his wife Anne, daughter of Gilles Ger- 
main of Guernsey. He was a younger 
brother of Abraham Simon [q. v.], the 
medallist. Peter Simon is described as a 
native of London, but he probably belonged 
to a Guernsey family named Simon. His 
marriage took place at the Walloon church 
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iti Threadneecile Street, London, on 1:^ Sept. 
Kill. Vertue records the tradition that 
Thomas Simon was ))orn in Yorkshire, and 
that he there chanced to attract the notice 
of Nicholas Briot [q. a.], the mint engraver. 
All that seems ccitain is that Simon was 
introduced (about 1 63«5 into the service of 
the London mint by Sir Kdwai'd Harley, 
and that he there received instruction from 
Jlriot. In lOih) he made the ^Scottish 
Kebelliou^ medal, and Hawkins (i^ilver 
Coins) supposes that some of the Tower 
mint ^ crowns ' of Charles I Avore his vvork. 
Prom about 1045 his productions as a medal- 
list and senl-engra\er become numerous. 
In official documents his name sometimes 
occurs as Simons and Simmonds. 

In 1045 Simon was appointed, with Ed- 
ward Wade, joint chief graver of the stamps 
for coins, with authorisation to engrave all 
the royal arms and seals. The salary Avas 
30/. shared with his colleague, together with 
the usual lodgings and perquisites. In 1048 
ho was authorised to engrave the great seal 
of the Commonwealth, and in 1049 was ap- 
pomted sole chief graver to the mint and 
seals. 

In September 1 650 he Avas sent to Edin- 
burgh to take the portrait of the loid-general 
for the ^ Dunbar ’ medal. CromAvell, in the 
same year, recommended him for jiromotion 
at the mint, for ^ indeed the man is ingenious 
and worthy of encouragement.^ In 1051 
Simon made the great seal of Ihigland, On 
120 March 1654 he Avas given a salary of 
15/. (^. Sd, per annum for the sole making of 
/nil medals for his highness and for the public 
service; in addition to this he had 30/. per 
as the salary attached to his post of 
chief gi'aA’or of the mint and seals. On 
10' March 1654 he avus ordered to engra\x* 
the great seal, privy seal, and se.il manual; 
and in 1655-6 he also made many seals for 
the public service, including the great seals 
for Scotland and for Ireland, and seals for 
the English, Scottl^h, and Iri*^!! councils, 
and for the English law courts and the 
admiralty. 

Simon engraved the dies for CromwelTs 
projected coinages of 1060 and 1658, pro- 
bably the finest in the English s(*ries. Simon’s 
bust* for the so-called * fifty-shilling piece ’ 
(a pattern * broad ’) is now in the Koyal 
Mint^ together with other punches and dies 
made by him. The frosting observable 
on these coins appears to have been intro- 
duced by Simon. The actual striking of 
the specimens was undertaken by Blondeau. 
On 14 Jan. 1657-^ Simon laid before the 
council his account for making medals, 
badges, silver bonces for treaties, presses for 


seals, &c., amounting to 1,758/. 6s, Sd,, of 
which 700/. had been paid in 1655. On 
3 Aug. 1058 he again petitioned the council 
to discharge the debt. ^ I beg you ’ (he says) 
* to consider that I and my servants have 
wrought five years Avithout recompense, and 
that the interest I have to pay for gold and 
silver eats up my profit.’ Simon was employed 
to model the face of the effigy of OliAer, car- 
ried in the Protector’s funeral procession on 
23 Nov. 1668. 

At the Restoration, Thomas Rawlins fq.A .], 
the royalist medallist, Avas reinstated as 
chief engraver, but Sin\on successfully peti- 
tioned for employment and was actively 
occupied in making dies for the ^hammered’ 
English coinage of 1660. On 81 May 1661 
he obtained the grant of the office of one of 
the gravers of the king’s arms, shields, and 
stamps ; and on 2 June 1061 was made by 
patent one of the king’s chief gravers of the 
mint and seals, Avith the salary of 50/. At 
this time he prepared the following seals : 
the great seal ana privy seal, the great seal 
for Ireland, the great seal for Jamaica, and 
seals for the order of the Garter, the lord 
high admiral, the council of Wales, and the 
Royal Society. 

In January 1662 Simon and John Roet- 
tiera [q. v.J were ordered to engrave dies 
for the new ^milled ^coinage, but, ‘ by reason 
of a contest in art between them,* they could 
not be brought to an agreement. They Avere 
therefore each directed (7 Feb. 1662) to en- 
grave a trial-piece for a sih'er ^ crown,’ to bo 
submitted to the king. Charles decided in 
favour of lioel tiers, and Simon’s employ- 
ment at the mint then practically ceased. 
In 1663 Simon produced as a sample of his 
abilities his famous pattern for a crown piece 
knoAvn as the ‘lV>$ion Crown,’ from the 
following petitiort^engrave^ in minute letters 
on its edge : ‘ Thomas Simon most humbly 
prays your majesty to compare this his tryall 
piece Avith the Dutch John Roettiers’s 
crown], and if more trhly drawn and em- 
boss’d, more gracefully , order’d, and more 
accurately engraven to releive him’ (cf. 
Nuinismatic ChyonieUy 1864, xvi. 135, wjiere 
filteen specimens of the petition crown are 
mentioned). In April and September 1664, 
Simon was employeddn enwaving seals for 
the king’s service.^ He died in June 2665pf 
the plague, leaving' ’directions in his will 
that he was to bo bmcM in the church of 
8t. Clement Danes; ^tondoB) in which parish 
he had long resided. 

Simon married Eliaal^tb; daughter and 
sole heiress of JB^autrarfe of Guernsey, 
and had*l[tjr her 6ev€»|4;ohildren. The will 
of ThomSdli^ goldsmith 
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of London, was proved in the Consistory 
Coart of Canterbury on 23 Auj?. 1066. He 
left bis son Samuel his farm in Shorne, near 
Gravesend, Kent, and also his paintings, 
drawings, and medals. To his nephew Wil- 
liam, son of his brother Nathaniel, deceased, 
he left his punches and graving tools, Simon’s 
widow petitioned the Iting about 1669 for 
the sum of 2,164/., claimed by her as arrears 
of payment due to her husband. 

A portrait of Simon occurs on an oval 
medal) cast and chased by Stuart in the 
ejghteent h century, from an luiknown origi- 
nal probably exocut^'^ by Abraham Simon 
circ. 1 600. A sevent 'enthgcentury miniature, 
formerly in the posseS<tion of Sir A. W. 
Franks, has been identified as jirobably a 
portrait of T* Simon. 

Ill the pre]paration of many of his portrait 
medals Simon had the advantage of working 
from the adtnirable wax models of his 
brother Abraham, but liis own work on 
coins and seals proves that he w^as an accom- 
plished designer, endowed with a keen sense 
of what was appropriate for tlie circular ^ flan* 
of the coin and the seal. His technical skill 
is triumphantly evinced by his pet Ition crown, 
and, taken altogether, he must be pronounced 
the finest medallist who ever worked in Eng- 
land. Ills usual signature is T. S. 

The following is a list of his principal 
medals, many of which arc not struck but 
cast and chased : 1. Scottish Ilebellion, 
1030. 2. Sir John Hotham, 1644. 3. Sir 

Thomas Fairfax, 1645, 4, Baron de Reede, 

1615. 5. Death of Earl of Essex, 1016. 

0. Edward Rossiter, 1640. 7. Cromwell, 

Lord General, 1660; 8. Heniy Ireton, 1660. 

9. Battle of Dunbar, 1660. 10. Naval R('- 
w-^ard, 1660. 11, Naval Reward, 1603. 12. 
Cromwell, Lord Protector, 1 663. 1 3. Saving 
the Triumph (Blake’s fiafship), 1663. 1 4. 
Henry Scbbell. 16. John Thurloo, 1663. 

10, Sir James Harrington, 1663. 17. Bul- 

strode Whitelock, 166^ 18. Deatlfof Crom- 
well, 1668. 19. General Monk, 1060. 20. 
Restoration, 1660, n, obverse, Moses ; reverse, 
inscription ; b. rev^ * Magna opera Domini ; ’ 
o. ^Probasti me;’ d, ^Magnalia Dei.’^ 21. 
Solicitor-general Cooke, died 1660. 22. Coro- 
nation, 1661 ; rev. Charles on throne (struck 
for official distribution ; Simon’s charge was 
1 10/.) 23. Coronation, 1661, ‘ Jam florcscit.’ 
24. Earl of Clarendon* 1662. 26. Earl of 
Southampton, 1604* 26. Dominion of the 

Sea, 1666. 

[Hawkins’s Medallfe tllastrations, od. Franks 
and Grueber ; GrueWs ^ Otiida to English 
Medals in BriL Numismata 

Cromwelliana; Vertu0’8v|i|[adAls, Coins, &c., by 
T. Simon (with 


and medals); numismatic works of Ruding, 
Hawkins, and Kenyon ; Wheatley and Cunning- 
ham a London; Notes and Queries, especially 2nd 
ser. li. 116, 278, xh. 2, 3 ; Numismatic Chronicle, 
iv. 211 ff, V. 161 ff, (Simon’s will), \ii 22 f. ; 
Calendars of State Papers, Domestic, 1649-65 ] 

W. W. 

SIMONS, .TOSEPH (1694-1671), josuit. 
[Soo Sijiijoy.] 

SIMPSON. [See also SmsoN.] 

SIMPSON or SYMPSON, CHRISTO- 
PITEU (1606? 1669), \ioli8t and writer on 
musical theory and practice, was son of 
Chris^^opher Sympsou, a Yorkshire yeoman, 
w’-ho \vi\^ descended from a Nottinghamshire 
branch of the Sympsons {Jfarl, mS. 5800). 
On the outbreak of tho civil 'war he tooK 
arms in the king’s service, joining the forces 
commandod by William Cavendish, duke of 
Newcastle (1692-1076) [<p v.J When at 
length ^the iniquity of the times had re- 
duced (Simplon) wnth many others, in that 
common calamity, to a condition needing^ 
support, Sir Robert Bolles, a member of a 
family (lc\olQd to the crown and a distin- 
guished patron of music, afforded him * a 
cheerful mamtenance.’ Simx>son lived under 
his jiatron’s roof at Senmpton, Lincolnshire, 
and ga\e lessons to John Boll es, the heir, 
and to Sir John St, Barbe. While thus 
employed ho wrote the works which made 
him famous. He accompanied his pupil, 
Bolles, an accomplLlied musician, on a visit 
to Rome m 1061 . In 1663 Simpson witnessed 
Sir Robert Bolles’s W'ill, by which he re- 
cened a legacy of 5/. He at tho same time 
profited greatly by kis publications. Before 
Ills death ho acquired Hunthouse, a house 
and farm near Pickering in Yorkshire, and 
settled it by deed upon his nephew, Christo- 
her, the son of Stephen Simpson. Simpson 
ied at Lincoln (or in London) between 6 May 
and 29 July 1669. lie bequeathed his music- 
books ‘or whatever is of that concernment’ 
to Sir John Bolles. Simpson’s memory was 
respected by musicians of various schools. 
Lock, Salmon, Mace, and Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange all bear witness to his exemplary life, 
musical skill, and the noble influence which 
he exerted through his music. ^ 

Simpson published : 1. ‘ Annotations upon 
Campion’s ‘Mrt of Descant,” ’ 1 656 ; they were 
incorporated with Playford’s ‘ Brief Introduc- 
tion,’ 2nd ed. 1660, and later editions, until 
superseded by Purcell’s ‘Art of Descant,’ 
16o4, 2. ‘ The Division Violist, or an In- 
troduction to playing upon a Ground,’ dedi- 
cated to Sir Robert BoUes, bart., 1659 ; the 
division viol or viol dagamba waa a iavourite 
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inbtrament in the seventeenth century I SIMPSON, DAVID (174C-1799), divine, 


(Grovij), and Simpson’s work was soon out 
of print. A second edition, dedicated to 
Sir John IJolles, hart., with William Marsh’s 
Latin translation opposite the original text, 
was published as 'Ohelys, Minuritionum 
Artificio exornata : sivfe Minuritiones ad 
Basin, etiam Extempore Modulandi Ratio : 
the Division- Viol, or the Art of playing 
extempore upon a Ground,* in three parts, 
1605: part i. ‘Of the Viol itself,* 

' The use of the Concords, or a Compendium 
of Descant ; ’ part iii. ‘ The Method of order- 
ing a Division to a (Jround,* explaining the 
arrangement of jiarts between the organ or 
harpsichord and the two viols. Extempore 
playing after the fasliion jirescribed in this 
treatise, not attainable by any but the most 
skilful players (of whom, however, Simpson’s 
pupil liolles was one), began and ended with 
this period. A third edition, %\ith a fine 
ortrait of Simpson engi*aved from Curwarden 
y W. Faithorne, appeared in 17 1 2. 3. ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Practical Miisick, deliveriMl in a 
compendious, easie, and new Method for the 
Instruction of beginners either in Singing or 
Playing upon Instruments, to which are 
added some short easie Ayres,* 1665. This 
elementary work was dedicated to Sir John 
St. Rarbe, bart. It was followed by 4. ‘ A 
Compendium of Practioall Musick,’ 1667, 
dedicated to William Oavendi&h, duke of 
Newcastle. This manual of advanced music, 
admirably clear and concise, is generally re- 
garded as a new edition of tlie ‘ Princiulcs ; * 
the forty pag(*s of which form the first — 

* Htidiments of Song ’ — of the five jiarts (170 
pages) of the ‘ Compendium.* A ])ortrait of 
Simpsom drawn and engraved by Faithorne, 
was prefixed. A second edition was pub- 
lished in 1670 (Futis), a third in 1078, and 
otheY editions followed in 1706, 1713, 1714, 
1727, and the eighth in 1732. 

In manuscript arc(J ) ‘A Series of Suites in 
Three Parts,* twenty-one numbers altogether 
Mw, Addit. 18940, 18944),* 

(2) * Monthes and Sea.sons, namely Fancies, 
Airs, and Galliards for two Basses and a 
TreMe*(^. 31436). The Oxford Music School 
possesses a portrait of Simpson. 

[Hawkins’s History of Music, pp. 707 - 12 , 
with portrait and musical illustration , Burneys | 
History of Music, iii. 358 , 421 , 473 ; Grove’s ' 
Diet. iv. 43 , ii. 422 , 437 , &c. ; Mace’s Musick’s 
Monument, pp. 151 , 217 , 235 ; Salmon’s Vimli- 
cation, pp. 37 , 57 , 75; Lock’s Observations, pp. 
32, 33 ; State Papers, Committee for Compound- 
ing with Delinquents, pp. 905 , 1088 ; Simpson’s 
Works; Registers of Wills, P.C.C. Oojw 90 , 
Juxon 104 ; North Riding Record Society, 6 vols. 
passim; Illingworth’s Account of Scampton, 
passim.] L* M. M» 


was the son of Ralph Simpson, farmer at 
Ingleby Arnclifle, near Northallerton, York- 
shire, where ho was born on 12 Oct. 1746. 
After education at Northallerton, and then 
at Scorton grammar school under the Rev. 
John Noble, he proceeded in October 1765 to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, whore he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1769 and M.A. in 1772. In 
1767 he made the acquaintance of the Rev. 
Theophilus Lindsey [q. v.], by whom ho was 
'converted.* His first curacy was atdlams- 
dcii Bellhouse, Essex, under his friend Wil ham 
Cawthorne Unwin. Aj^the end of two years 
he became curate gf Buckingham, wdiere he 
remained twelve months, leaving on account 
of opposition excited by his over-earnest 
preaching. Then he went to Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, and was appointed assistant curate 
of St. Michaid’s Cnurch on 1 June 1772. 
1 lere after some little time < he '‘methodistical ’ 
earnestness of his preacliing caused him to be 
brought to the jiotice of Dr. Markham, liislioj^ 
of Chester, who deprived him of his curac^ . 
On the death of Thomas Hewson, prime curate 
of Macclesfield, in 1778, he was nominat( d 
by the mayor as his successor ; but this ap- 
pointment was so strongly opposed, on the 
ground that he was a methodist, that he re- 
fused it. On the consecration of Christ 
Church, however, in 1779 he was appointed 
the first incumbent, and he remained there' 
for the rest of his life. John Wesley was a 
warm friend of Simpson, and often preached 
at his church. For some time he added to 
his income by keeping a school. lie also 
carried on an evening charity school, and this 
was succeeded by a Sunday school, opened in 
1796. He died on 24 March 1799, and was 
buried at Christ Church. lie was twice 
married — first, about 1778, to Ann Waldy 
of Yarm, Shropshire, who died on 16 Sept. 
177 1, leaving a daughter* Ilis second wife, 
Elizabeth Davy, by whom he had three 
children, predeceased him a few days. 

Simpson’s works comprise : 1. ' Collection 
of Psalms and Hymns and Spiritual Songs, ^ 
1776; curious from its quotations from Shake- 
speare, Spenser, and other poets (see Notes and 
Queries^ 5th ser. x. 469, xi. 75). 2. ' Sacred 
Literature, shewing the Holy Scriptures to 
be superior to the most celebrated Writings 
of Antiquity,* &c., 4 vols. 1788-90. 8. ' Por- 
traits of Human Characters,* 1790. 4. 'The 
Excellency and Greatness of a Religious 
Mind,* 1790. 5» ^Dlsaqurses on Dreams and 
Night VisionV 179L > 0. ‘Essay on the 
Authenticity of the Ne^ Testament,* 1793. 
7. ‘Key to the Prophecies,* 1796; 3rd edit. 
1812. 8. ‘ A Plea for Religion and the Sacred 
Writings/ 17p7j jr^rinted ; an edition 
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of 1802 lias a memoir by John Gaultor, anti 
one in 1887 a memoir by Sir John 11. Wil- 
liams, 9. * All Apolop^y for the Doctrine of 
the Trinity/ 1798 ; reprinted in 1812, with 
memoir by Edward Parsons. 

[Memoir by Rev. James Johnston, Maccles- 
field, 1878; Kiirwakers East Cheshire, ii. 509; 
Alhbono’b Diet, of Authors, ii* 2107 ; Tyerman’s 
John Wesley, 1871, m. 165.] C. W. S, 

SIMPSON^ or SIMSON, EDWARD 
{1578^1651), divine, son of Edward Simp- 
aon, rector of Tottenham, was born at Tot- 
tenham on 9 May 1^78. In 1692 he gained 
a queen’s scholarship at jVest minster school, 
and in 1 696 was elected to Trinity College, : 
Cambridge, where he graduated D.A. in 
1600, M.A. in 1603, and B.D. in 1610. In 
1601 he was elected a fellow of Trinity, a 
osition which he retained till 1028. In 
611 he became chaplain to Sir Moyle | 
Finch of Eastwell in K ent, and remained there 
till tlie death of his patron four years later, j 
In 1018, by the interest of Viscountess I 
Maidstone, widow of Sir Moyle Finch, ho 
was presented to the rectory of Eastling in ! 
Kent, and in the same year received the do- | 
greo of D.D. In 1628 he was appointed 
prebendary of Coringham in the diocese of 
Lincoln, of which ne was afterwards de- 
prived by the sequestrators, and became 
rector of PI uckley in Kent, a living which 
he retained till 1649, when he resigned it to 
his son-in-law, Israel Tonge [q. v.] He died 
in 1 061 , having been twice married. By his 
first wife, the daughter of Richard Barham of 
Kent, he had an only daughter Jane, married 
to Israel Tonge, his successor at Pluckley. 
►Simson’s portrait is prefixed to Wesseling’s 
edition of his ‘ Chronicon,* 

Simpson published: I. 'Chronicon His- 
toriam Catholicam compl^tens, pars prima,’ 
Cambridge, 1630, 4to,; published complete in 
two parts, Oxford, 1662, ibl.; ed. Peter Wes- 
eeling, Leyden, 1729, fob He is also credited 
by his biographer with 2. * Positive Divinity.' j 
3. ‘ Knowledge of Christ.' 4, * God’s Provi- 
dence in regard to Evil or Sin.* 6. * Notes 
Selectiores in Horatium.’ 6. * Preslec- 
tiones in Persii Satjrras.' 7. * Anglicanfls 
Linguae Vocabulanum Etymologicum,' 
S. ‘Sanctoa Lingu® SobolesJ 9* 'Dii Gen- 
tium.* J 

[Life by Thomatf' Jones (1622?-1682) [q. v.] 
prefixed to Chronicon', 1652; Welch’s Alumm 
Westm. p. 66 ; FuUei^s Hfst. of Cambridge, p. 
223 ; Granger’s Biogr/Hist, ii, 061 ) Lloyd’s Me- 
xnoires, p.614; Wo^’s Athenm Oxon., ed. Bliss, 
Hi. 1261, 1263 ; Chalmers’# Biogr, Bict.sxxviH. 
12 ; Cole’s Athenas Qs,nt,, Adcfit, MSS. 5880, f. 
46; Hasted’s Kent, A 204.1 B. 1. 0. 


SIMPSON, ELSPETII (1738 1791), 
founder of Biichanitcs. [v‘^ee Buoiian.] 

SIMPSON, Sir GEORGE (1792 1860), 
colonist, born at Ross in 1792, was the only 
son of George Simpson of Lochbroom, Ross- 
shire. In 1809 he was brought to Loudon, 
and, after completing his education, entered a 
merchant’s oHice. In 182b he emigrated to 
New York and thence to Montreal, where ho 
entered the service of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. To the interests of the comxmuy 
he devoted his whole energy. He passed 
the winter of 1820 at Athabasca, suffering 
great pvivation<«, but keeping ^ip an active 
competition with the North-West Company. 
In 1821 the two ri\al companies coalesced, 
and 8imx)Son was made governor of the 
northern department, later known as Ru- 
pert’s Land. He was entrusted with the full 
control of the reorganised Hudson’# Bay 
Company’s alfairs in Canada, and showed re- 
markable tact in abating personal jealousies, 
reconciling confiicting interests, and apply- 
ing a firm control. In 1827, and agam in 
1829-30 and 1833-4, he came to Engmd to 
confer with the directors. 

Travelling and exploring in avast unopened 
country became part of his ordinary life. Of 
one of these iourne> s a good account has been 
preserved. {Starting on 12 July 1828, he tra- 
versed the breadth of the contmeAt, running 
the risks of Indian hostility and facing the 
dangers of unknown rapids, passed the Rocky 
Mountains by cafions previously untried, ana 
arrived at Fort Langley on 10 Oct. after a 
journey of 3,260 miles, lie was * ever the fast- 
est of travellers in the north ’ (MacDonalJ), 
Peace Piver, A Canoe Voyage from 
mrHs Bay to Pacific by ,, , Sir &. Simpeon^ 
Ottawa, 1872). lie c^qually encouraged his 
subordinates in the exploration of the com- 
pany’s great territory ; the first results of 
importance were obtained by the expedition 
which he organised under Peter Warren 
Dense and his nephew Thomas Simpson 
(1808-1840) [q. v.l in 1837, which deter- 
mined the lie of the arctic coast from the 
Mackenzie River westward to Point Bar- 
row. He is accused by Thomas Simpson’s 
bioCTapher, Alexander Simpson, of unfairness 
to nis nephew and of throwing difficulties in 
the way of the later efforts of this expedition 
(Memoir of Thomas Simpson^ pp. 860, 396) ; 
but this account must be received witb 
caution. In 1841 he was knighted. 

On 3 March 1841 Simpson left Liverpool 
with a secretary and some officials of the 
I Hudson’s Bay Company on an ^overland' 
journey round the world. By way of Hali- 
I and Boston he proceedii Ca^&ada^ 
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crossed tin* Dominion by canoe, and then, 
after a call at tho Sandwich Islands, went 
across to Siberia and traversed it from east 
to west, and so throiigli Bussia back to Eng- 
land, which he reached after an absence of 
nin(*te(‘n months and twenty-six days, lie 
published an account of his travels as *A 
pfarrative of a Journey round the World 
during the Years 1841 and 1842,’ London, 
18 17, 8 vo, 2 vols. A portrait is prefixed. 

Simpson gave much assistance to the arctic 
e\peditions of John Bae [q. v.] in 1845 and 
1853, and of Anderson and Stewart in 1855. 
As ndmini.strator of thelludson’s IlayOom- 

S he cliiotly resided at Lachine, on Lake 
5 Loni*^, and Avas closely connected with 
tho municijial interests of Montreal as 
director of the Bank of British North 
America, and later of the Bank of Montreal, 
lie received the Prince of Wales at Lachino 
in July 1 860. lie died there on 7 Sept, follow- 
ing, and Avas buried at Montreal. 

Simpson’s work as administrator of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories began 
Avhen British Columbia was scarcely settled, 
and was coincident Avith a growth and pro- 
gress which entitles him to be considered 
one of the architects of the present Canadian 
dominion. He took great interest ih the Red 
Kiver settlement ; his experiments in agri- 
culture and farming were original and exten- 
sive if not always wise (Ross, liivei* 
Setfhmentf p. 115 tt passim), 

Simpson’s Falls, on the Peace River, and 
Cape Goorgo Simpson are named after him. 

Simpson married, in 1827, Frances Bam- 
eay Simpson (rf. 1853), second daughter of 
Oed^s Mackenzie Simpson of Tower Hill 
And Stamford Hill, London, and left one son 
and two daughters. 

{Morgan’s Sketches of Celebrated Canadians ; 
dent. Mag. 1860, ii. 445 ; Simpson’s Memoir of 
Thomas Simpson, pp. 78 sqq ; Bryce’s Short His- 
tory of the Canadian People, p. 333.] C. A. H. 

SIMPSON, JAMES (1781-1853), ad- 
vocate And Author, born in Edinburgh in 
1781, was the son of William Simpson, 
minister of the Tron Church, Edinburgh, 
by his Avife Joan Douglas Balderston. Ilis 
grandfather James, and great-grandfather, 
John Simpson, were likewise ministers of 
the Scottish church. James was called to 
the in 1801. In earlier life he was ac- 
quainted Avith Sir Walter Scott, and was 
one of those to whose criticism ^Waverley’ 
was submitted before publication (Lock- 
TTART, Xi/e of Seottf ed. 1845, p. 265). In 
1815 he visited Waterloo immediately after 
the defeat of the French, and thence proceeded 
to J^aris, at that time in the hands of the 


allies. In the same year ho published a 
vivid description of the scenes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the battlefield, entitled 'A 

1 Visit to Flanders and the Field of Water- 
loo,’ Edinburgh, 1815, which rapidly went 
through nine editions. In 1853 he published 
an account of his experiences at Pans, under 
the title ^ Paris after Waterloo,’ which in- 
cluded a tenth edition of his former work. 
His impressions of Paris are equally fascinat- 
ing, and include some interesting recollec- 
tions of Sir Walter Scott. In 1823 S?lnpson 
was associated Avith George Combe fq. a\] 
and his brother in este^^dishing tho * Phreno- 
logical Journal,’ tOc^hicX he Avas a constant 
contributor till it ceased to appear in 18 17. 

lie took a deep interest in the agitation 
in favour of hotter elementary education, 
lie was one of the founders of tlie Edin- 
burgh modern infant school, in which he 
endeavoured to solve the problem of religious 
education by permitting the parents to 
select the religious instructors themselves. 
Failing to receive adequate support, how- 
ever, the school was ultimately sold to the 
kirk session of New Greyfriars. Simpson con- 
tinued devoted to tho cause of non-sectariau 
education, and lectured on its behalf in 
many of the principal towns of England and 
Scotland. In 1837 he appeared as a Avitness 
before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons on national education in Ireland, and his 
examination lasted seven days. He died on 

2 Sept. J853, at his house, 33 Northumber- 
land Avenue, Edinburgh, 

Besides the Avorks mentioned Simpson was 
the author of: 1 . ‘Letters to Sir Walter 
Scott on the Eficcts of the Visit to Scot- 
land of George IV,’ Edinburgh, 1822, 8 a' 0 . 
2 . ‘Hints on the Principles of a Constitutional 
I’olire,’ Edinburgh, 1 822, 8vo. 3 * The State of 
the BepresentatioA of Edinburgh in Parlia- 
ment,’ Edinburgh, 1824, 8 vo. 4. ‘ Necessity 
of I’opular Education as a National Object,’ 
Edinburgh, 1834, 8 vO. 5# ‘ Tho Philosophy 
of Education,’ Edinburg^h, 1836, ]2mo. 
6 . ‘ Lectures to the Working Classes,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1844, 8 vo, An essaj of his ‘ On tho 
Means of elevating theProfession of Educator 
in Public Estimation ’ was published in the 
‘ Educator,’ London, 1839, 12mo,a collection 
of essays written for a prize offered by the 
Central Society of 'Edition. 

fHist. of Speculative 6 ec. p. 2^0; North’s 
Noctes Ambrosianse* ed. Mackenzie, i. 279 ; Scots- 
man, 15 Sept. 1863 ; Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. i. 
i. 01 .] E.I.O. 

SIMPSON, Sin JTAMBS (1792-1868), 
general, born in 17^, Alvas^the son of David 
bimpaon of T8|^tli||^^l^burgh8lure, by 
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Mary, daughter of John Eliott of Borthwick- 
hrae. lie was educated at the university of 
Edinburgh, and was commissioned as ensign 
and lieutenant in the 1st (grenadier) gnardson 
3 April 1811. In the following year he was 
sent to Spain, and ser^"ed there in the third 
battalion of his regiment from May 1812 to 
May 1 813. He took part in the defence of 
Cadiz and relief of Seville, and, joining 
Wellington's army in the autumn at Sala- 
manca, shared in the retreat from Burgos. 
In the^rst half of 1813 the two battalions 
of tlie Ist guards in the Peninsula lost 
eight hundred men from fever. Simpson 
saw no more of thetvTtr j but he served with 
the 2nd battalion in the campaign of 1815, 
and was severely wounded at Quatre Bras. 

lie had become lieutenant and captain on 

25 Dec. 1813, and was made adjutant on 
8 Feb 1821, He was promoted captain and | 
lu'utenant-colonel on 28 April 1825, went 
on half-pay soon afterwards, and was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the 29th foot on 10 June 
182(5. He took that «‘giment to Mauritius, 
and remained there with it till 1837, when 
it relumed to England. On 28 June 1838 
ho became colonel in the army. He ex- 
changed to half-pay in 1839, but returned to 
the command of the 29th in 1842, and took 
the regiment to Bengal. 

He soon left it to take charge of tho 
Benares division, and in 1845 he was sent 
to Sind to act as second in command to Sir 
Charles Napier fq, v.l in his operations against 
the hillmen of Aachhi. lie led tho column 
which advanced un the Teyaga to Dera, and, 
when the whole force had united there, he 
took part in the movements which led to 
the final submission of the tribes. He was 
‘ an officer peculiarly exact in following his 
instructions* (Napieb, Ad^nmktration of 
Scinde, p. 202). 

He returned to England in 1816, went on 
half-pay from the 29th on 8 Dec., and was 
made commandant ati Chatham. He was 
promoted majot-general on 11 Nov. 1851, 
and in February 1866 he was sent out to the 
Crimea, with the local rank of lieutenant- 
general, as chief of the staff. The new war 
minister, Lord Panmure, especially charged 
him to report on the fitness of the officers 
composing it, as the curr^t of feeling in 
England was strongly against them. He 
landed at Balaclava oUr 16 March, and on 

26 April ho reported that, though he had come 

out with some degree Of prejudice, he found 
that there was not one ox them that he 
would wish to see renmvod^ do not think a 
better selection of staff could be made.* « ^ 

On the death of |^rd Baklan On 28 June, ! 
ho succeeded to of the British i 


I troops as senior officer, and was confirmed in 
I it. He was gi\en the rank of lieutenant- 
general, and local general from that date. 
The general feeling in the army was tliat he 
was ‘ a gofxl man, a long-headed Scotchman, * 
hut hardly equal to so greata responsibilily. 
On 8 »Sept. the final assault was delu 01 ed 
by the French on the Malakhoff, and by the 
British on the lUnlan. The arrangements 
for the latter v, ere not happy. In his des- 
patch Simpson said: ‘I determined that 
the second and light divisions should ha\o 
the honour of the assault, from the circum- 
stance of their having defended the batteries 
and approaches ugamst the Kedau for so 
many months, and from tho intimate know- 
ledge they po'-sessed of the ground.* These 
divisions consisted largely of raw recruits. 
The assaulting column of one thousand men, 
preceded by a eo\eringpartyof two hundred 
and a ladder party of 320, and followed hV 
an armed working party of two hundred, 
reached tho Bedau; but the men lost all 
cohesion in their advance, and for the mo$t^ 
part would not follow their officers Inside 
the work. The fiist supports, amounting to 
fifteen hundred, joined them, but did not 
carry them forward. They were to have 
been furtli^'t support od by the remainder of 
tho two divisions and by other troops; but 
this was not done, Simpson wrote : ‘ The 
trenches were, subsequently to this attack, 
so crowded with troops that I was unable to 
organise a second assault, which I intended 
to make witli the Highlanders . . . supported 
by tho third division.* This was the more 
unfortunate as the men of the highland 
brigade were much the best indiscipline and 
physique. The fight was maintained for 
nearly an hour ; but the Bedan, being open 
in rear, was difficult to hold ; the Russians 
brought up strong reserves ; Windham, who 
was in command, made tho mistake of going 
back to the trenches to fetch supports, aftejr 
having sent for them in vain, and in his ab- 
sence tho troops abandoned the work and fell 
back. At the same time the capture of the 
Malaklioff secured the fall of Sebastopol. 
P61i8.sier, in his joy, embraced Simpson and 
kissed him . * It was a great occasion/ Simjison 
said, ‘ and I couldna* resist him.* Simpson was 
promoted general from 8 Sept., received the 
tl.O.B. on 16 Oct., and was given the colo- 
nelcy of the 87th foot. 

In October some further successes were 
obtained at Kinbum and Eupatoria, but the 
main Russian array remained strongly ported 
to the north of the Tcheniaya and the har- 
bour. The British government was impe- 
tient to see it driven out of the Crimea, but 
the allied cpmmapdem on the spot ,were no,t 
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])repared to reali«»o tlieso great expectations, his assistants, Doctors George Keith and 
and the French had other views. Himpi>on Duncan, made for the first time the experi- 
determined to resign a command which he ment of inhaling it. They proved its efficacy 
had accc])ted with some Jiesitation, and on as an an£esthetic by simultaneously falling 
10 Nov. ho handed it over to Codrington. insensible below the table. The public trial 
He passed the rest of liis life in retirement, of it was successfully held a fortnight later ut 
and (lied at Ilorringer, near Bury St. Ed- Edinburgh Infirmary. Its use was strongly 
raunds, on IH April 1808. lie had been denounced as dangerous to health, morals, 
made colonel of liis old regiment, the 29th, and religion, and Simpson had to battle 
instead of tin* 87th, on 27 July 1863. stubbornQ^ against prejudice, but he ulti- 
Besides the mc'dal and clasp for Sebastopol, mately won the victory, and chloroform as 
he received the grand cross of the legion of an anaesthetic came into universal use. 
honour, and of the military order of Savoy, In 1847 he was appointed one of lier ma- 
tlie first class of the Medjidie, and the Turkish jesty’s physician^ for Scotland ; and he became 
medal. a foreign associate of the Academy of Medi- 

Tn 1839 Simpson married Elizabeth, daugh- cine, Paris, the members firmly insisting on 
ter of Sir Robert Dundas, hart., of Beech- his election a^inst the rules of the com- 
wood, Midlothian. She died in 1840. mission which had omitted his name. In hSoO 

[Times. 21 April 1868 ; Hamilton’s Hist, of he was awarded by the French Academy of 
the Grenadier Guards ; Evorard’s Hist, of the Sciences the Monthyon prize of two thousand 
29th Regiment; KingUke’s Invasion of the francs for ‘ most important benefits done to 
Crimea ; Siiyor a Dosp.it ohos and Papers relative humanity.* He received the order of St. 
to the Campaign in Turkey, &c. ; Wood’s Crimea ()laf from the king of Sweden, and became 
in 1854 and 1894; Adye’s Recollections of a Ml H- member of nearly every medical society in 
tary Life 1 E. M. L. Europe and America. In 1860 he was made 

SIMPSON,SirJAMES YOUNG (1811- D.C.L. of Oxford, and in the same year 
1870), physician, born on 7 Juno 1811 at (t3 Feb.) received a baronetcy, the first given 
Bathgate, Linlithgowshire, was youngest to a doctor practising in Scotland, 
of seven sons of the village baker, David But the development of aneesthesia was 
(d, 1830), fourth son of Alexander Simpson, by no means Simpson*8 sole achievement. 
Both father and mother, Mary Jervio, came His genius was of a versatile order, and 
of shrewd yeoman-fnrmer stock. The latter prompted him to attack questions as far 
was of Huguenot descent. asunder as acupressure and the use of the 

At four James went to the local school, pyramids. His chief triumphs, apart from his 
Proud of his early aptitude at lessoiLs, his contribution to anaesthesia, were in g^nieco- 
father and brothers (his mother died when logy and obstetrics. It may be said that he 
he was nine) agreed to stint themselves to laid the greater part of the foundation of 
give him a college career. He entered the arts gynaecology. Ilia discovery of the means 
classes of Edinburgh University in 182/) at of investigating disease, notably the uterine 
fourteen, ‘very, very young, very s()litary,* sound and the sponge tent, gave a power of 
he said forty years later, when receiving the diagnosis jjreviously wanting, and enabled 
:&eedomof tlie city of Edinburgh. lie began the practitionereto carry out treatment im- 
his medical studies in 1827, and graduated possible before. To the science of obstetrics 
M.D, in 1832. His abilities were at once re- at the same time Simpson gave a new pro- 
cognised, and he was made senior president of cision, while in the practical branches, no- 
the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh in tably in the use of the obstetric forceps and 
1835. In 1839 bo was appointed to the mid- of the various methods of o\ariotomy, his 
wifery chair there, althougli ho was only work was of the highest value. His papers 
twenty-eight years old. Thenceforth his on version in deformed pelves, on methods 
practice grew rapidly. of version, on puerperal conditions, and many 

In 1846, when news of the first trials of other subjects, are of permanent importance, 
sulphuric ether in America reached Scotland, His monograph on hermaphroditism is still 
Simpson wrote ; ‘ It is a glorious thought, I the best exposition of $ most difficult subject, 
can think of naught else.* He at once made His work on acupressure failed to attain the 
the first trial of it in obstetric practice, and, success he predicted for it, and has been 
convinced ofits utility, enthusiastically advo- superseded. Nevertheless, it brought out 
cated its use. But he soon came to the con- some interesting fa(^, valuable in them- 
clusion that a more efficient and portable selve8,as to the results of occlusion of blood- 
anmsthetic might be found. Chloroform had vessels. 

been hitherto used solely for internal ad- Simpson was admirable in controversy, 
ministration. On 4 Nov. 1847 Simpson and When in JfM irresistible, and 
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even when in the wrong he was a formidable 
opponent. II is foresight was as remarkable 
as his insight. He anticipated in advance 
of his time the development of ovariotomy. 
Always suggestive in his occasional addresses, 
he may be credited with having prophesied 
in his graduation address the discovery of 
Ildntgeii b rays. * Possibly even by the con- 
centration of electrical and other lights we 
may render many parts of the body, if not 
the whole body, sulliciently diaphanous for 
the inspection of the practised eye of the 
physician and surgeon.’ In his treatment of 
one subject, however, he did not show his 
characteristic sagacuy. JIc attacked the 
Listeriau system of antiseptics, although it 
was the use of antiseptics that rendered his 
own \aluable methods of uterine investiga- 
tion and dilatation free from danger to health 
and life. 

Simpson interested himself in literature as 
well as in science, and devoted much energy 
to archneolog ical studies. He published tliree 
volumes on antiquarian subjects. After a 
few months* suffering from angina pectoris, 
Simpson died on 6 May 1870 at his hospitable 
house, 52 Queen Street. His family declined 
the offer of a grave in Westminster Abbey, 
and he was buried in Warriston cemetery, 
lOdmburgh. That city accorded him a public 
funeral. A statue was erected to him in 
Princes Street, but the Maternity and Simp- 
son Memorial Hospital, erected at the expense 
of his friends, is his chief monument in Edin- 
burgh. A bust has been placed in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, and on it is recorded that to 
Simpson’s ‘ genius and benevolence tbe w'orld 
owes the blessings derived from tbe use of 
chloroform for the relief of suffering.* 

Simpson possessed an inspiring and vigorous 
personality. Ilis sympathetic manner ap- 
pealed to all he met. He Wcis always ready 
to attend the poor. An admirable host, he 
gathered about him representatives of many 
ranks and opinions. His conversation, like . 
his writings, showed a rare alertness of in- 
tellect, and few of his profession have proved 
more successful lecturers. By his achieve- 
ments and mental power he claims associa- 
tion in the history of medical science with 
Harvey, J^enner, and Lister# 

Simpson married, in 1889, Jessie Orindlay, 
his cousin, who survived him only a few 
weeks. Five of his nine children died before 
him. He was succeeded in the baronetcy by 
his son Walter Grindlay. 

Simpson’s scattered papers and essays were 
collected in a series of volumes (all published 
at Edinburjgh), of which the titles are: 
1. ‘Obstetric Memohrs and Contributions,’ 
edited by W. 0. PricftlJ^i B* Storer, 

VOL, LIl# 
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2 vols. S\ o, 1 855-6. 2. ^ Selected Obstetrical 
and Gynjccological Works,* edited by Dr. W, 
Black, 1871, 8vo. 8. ‘ Anficslhcsia, Hos- 
pitalism,* &c., edited by bis son, Sir W. G. 
Simpson, hart., 1871. 4. ‘ Clinical Lectures 
on tlie Diseases of 'Women/ edited by Pro- 
fessor Alexander Bussell Simpson, 1872. 
6. * Archaiological Essays,’ edited by J. Stuart, 
LL.I)., 2 \ols. 8vo, Edinburgh, 1873. Tho 
index catalogue of tho library of the surgeon- 
general’s omce, U.S. Army, AVasliiiigton, 
gives a full list of Simpson’s separate contri- 
butions to m(‘dical periodicals (ef. Alli- 
bone’s Diet, of English Lit. ii. 2108). 

[Mi'moir by John Duns, D.D. (with portrait), 
Edinburgh, 1873, 8\o; Sir James Young Simp- 
son (in Famous Scots Series) by Miss E. o* 
Simpson, 1896, 8vo; and privuto information.] 

K. B. 8. 

I). B. H. 

SIMPSON, Mrs. JANE CBOSS (1811- 
1886),li}mn-writer, daughter of James Bell^ 
advocate, was born at Glasgow on 12 Nov. 
1811. Educated by her father, she studied 
the classics as wdl as the ordinary subjects 
of a girl’s training, and travelled mucli on 
the continent. For some years, from 1822 
onward'., Bell w as assessor and town-clerk 
of GreenocK, when his daughter contributed 
fre((iienlly to tho ‘Greenock Advertiser’ 
under the pseudonym of ‘Gertrude.’ In 
1831, as ‘ Gertrude/ she wrote a noteworthy 
hymn on prayer, ‘ Go when the morning 
snineth/ for the ‘ Edinburgh Literary Jour- 
nal,* then (*dited by her brother, Henry 
Glassford Bell [q. v.J She also contributed 
frequently, both in prose and verse, to tho 
‘Scottish (Christian Herald.* In 1837 she 
married her half-cou.sin, J. Bell Simpson, 
an artist and bibliographer, who was libra- 
rian of tilt* Stirling Tiibrary, Glasgow, from 
1851 to 1860; he published 1872 ‘Literary 
and Dramatic Sketches,’ and died on 17 Dec. 
1874. After her husband’s death Mrs. Simp- 
son residt'd with her married daughter, Mrs. 
Napier, successively at Portobello in Midio- 
I thiaii, IS^ewport in Fifeshii'e, and Aberdeen. 
In her later years she wrote frequently for 
‘ Good Words,* the ‘ Christian Leader/ and 
other periodicals. She died at Aberdeen on 
17 June 1886. She was survived by two 
daughters out of a family of eight. 

Mrs. Simpson published: 1. ‘Pie^ of 
Daily Life,* tales and sk(*tche8, 1836. 
2. ‘ April Hours,* a poem, 1 838. 3. ‘ Woman’s 
History/ 1848. 4. ‘ Linda, or Beauty and 
Gfenius,’ 1859 ; 2nd edit. 1884. 5. ‘House- 
hold edition of Burns’s AVorks in Prose and 
'Verse, edited by Gertrude,’ 2 vols. 8vo, 1870. 
6. ‘Picture Poems, and Linda and other 
Poems/ 1879. Her best hytpns in 
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Hogpra’s ^ Lyra Britannica/ 1807 ; Marti- 
noau’s ‘ Hymns/ 187.*} ; Prout’s ^ Psalmist/ 
1878; and tho ^Scottish Evangelical Hym- 
nal/ 1878. Tliose on prayer, on the death 
of children, for those at sea, and for use at 
sea, are deservedly popular. Her longer 
poems are earnest and graceful. 

[Information from Mrs. Simpson’s daughter, 
Mrs. Napier (Aberdeen), and Mr. Beatson 
(Royal Exchange, Ghisgow) , Edwards's Modern 
Scottish Poets, 8th and 0th ser. , Christian 
Loader, 21 June 1896 ; Julian’s Diet, of Hymiio- 
. logy.] T. B. 

SIMPSOM, JOHN (1746-1812), biblical 
critic, youngest son of Nathaniel and Eliza- 
beth Himpson, was born at Leicester on 
19 March 1746. After being at scliool at 
Kibworth, Leicestershire, under .Tohii Aikin 
(171.1-1780) [q. V.], and at Market Ilar- 
borougli, he entered Warrington academy in 
1 760 (see for his account of its tutors Monthly 
Mepontory, 1813, pp. 166, 229). In 1 765 he 
migrated to Glasgow University, whore he 
was a pupil of William Leccliman [q. v.] 
Leavinj? (Glasgow in 1767, he spent some 
years in homo study. In April 1772 he 
succeeded Tliamas Bruckshaw^ as junior 
minister of High Pavement Chapel, Notting- 
ham. He became sole minister on the death 
of John Milne in the following September ; 
in 1774 George Walker (1735-1807) Tq. v.] 
became his colioague. Simpson and Walker 
got back a section of the congregation which 
Jiad seceded in 1700. In August 1777 
Simpson removed to WalthamstoAv, Essex, 
to assist Hugh Farmer [q. v.] as afternoon 
preaclier. He resigned this office in 1779, 
rcitilred from active duty, married, and re- 
moved to Yorkshire, living at Cottinghara, 
jBast Biding; Little Woodham, near Leeds; 
and Leeds itself. In 1 79 1 he settled at Bath 
for the remainder of his days. He died on 
,18 Aug. 1812, and was buried on 31 Aug. 
at Lyncomb, near Bath. He married, m 
1780, Frances, daughter of Thomas Wood- 
house of Gainsborough, and widow of Wat- 
son nf Cottinpham, and left one son, John 
Woodhouse Sxmpson of Hearsby, Leicester- 
sliire. 

Simpson lived much among his books, and 
made few friends ; among them was Joseph 
Stock (d. 1812), bishop of Waterford, the 
translator of Job and Isaiah. He published 
a few Sermons and a number of essays. 
Those on topics of biblical criticism were 
collected as ‘Essays on the Language of 
Scripture,* Bath, 1^, Sa^o ; enlarged, Jlath, 
1812, 8vo, 2 vols. Of these the most im- 
portant is ‘ An Essay on the Duration of a 
^■'uture State of Punishments and Howards/ 


1803, 8\o ; an argument for uniA^ersal resto- 
ration, comm(‘nded by Priestley in his last 
days. Other publications include: 1. ‘An 
Essay to show that Christianity is best con- 
A^eyed in the Historic Form/ Leeds, 1782, 
12mo. 2. ‘Thoughts on the Novelty, the 
Excellence, and the Evidence of the Chris- 
tian lleligion/ Bath, 1 798, 8vo. Posth umoiis 
were : 3. ‘ Two Essays ... on the Effect^ of 
Christianity ... on the Sabbath,* A'c., 18 1 .5, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Sermons/ 1816, 8vo (ed.^ by his 
son). 

[Fiinoral Sermons by Hunter and Jorvi«*, 
181.3; Monthly Repoitory, 1814, pp. 80 «^C| , 
Rutt’s Memoirs of'Priestloy, 1832, 1 . 50, 21. », 
11.530, Carpenter’s Presbytoriariism in Notting- 
ham [1862], pp.l60sq.] A. (J. 

SIMPSON, JOHN (1782-1847 ), portrait- 
painter, bom in London in 1782, was a 
student at the Royal Acad-omy and for some 
years an assistant to Sir Thomas LaAv- 
rence, P.R.A. He obtained some success as 
a portrait-painter, and eventually a very 
largo practice. From 1807 to ffiis death he 
was a frequent exhibitor at the Roy a) Aca- 
demy and other exhibitions. In 1834 ho re- 
ceived a commission to go to Portugal, and 
painted portraits at Lisbon, Avhere bo Avas 
appointed painter to the queen of Portugal. 
Simpson was rather a skilful portraitist 
than an artist. His portraits are not Arithout 
power, but lack instinct and pene|^ration. 
One of John Burnet [q. v.], tho engijavor, is 
in the National Portrait Gallery; ^Wil- 
liam IV and many notable persons^ in his 
day sat to him. Simpson died at Oarlislo 
House, Soho, in 184/. He left tAyo sons, 
who practised as artists, of whom Charles 
Simpson died young in 1848, having con- 
tributed a lew landscapes to the London ex- 
hibitions. Thesother, Philip Simpsoli, was a 
student at the Royal Academy, and obtained 
some success for small domestic subjects 
from 1824 to 1857, One of these; called 
‘ I will fight,* exhibited in Suffolk Slreet in 
1824, is in the Townskend collection at the 
South Kensington Museum. < 

[Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists; Graves’s Diet, 
of Artists; catalogues of the South Kensington 
Museum, National Portrait Gallery, ^ 

SIMPSON^ JOHN PALGRAVE (1807- 
1887), dramatist and novelist, was tke second 
of the four sons of William Simpson, town 
clerk of the city of Norwich anc treasurer 
of Norfolk, by his wife Katherine, daughter 
of William Palgrave of Coltishall, Both 
parents desceti^^ old fannlies long 
resident in the county. His youager brother 
Palgrave, a * Liverpool, 
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also a skilled musician and author of 
Bandmaster’s Guido’ and * A Treatise on 
Harmony,’ 

John, who washorn at Norwich on 1 3 J une 
1807, was educated first at home under pri- 
vate tutors, and afterwards at Corpus Christi 
('’ollege, Ciimbridg’e. There he graduated 
B.A. in 1829, and three years later proceeded 
M.A. Upon quitting the \miversitvhe de- 
clined to take holy orders in the cnurch of 
bhighind, as his parents desired, but travelled 
at leisurfi about Central Europe, residing 
priiici]>ally, durintr the early part of his tour, 
in (xermuny. Wliilo at Munich, in 1842, 
Hirap'^ori b('came a Eonian catholic, and Gre- 
gory XVI, to mark his a]mroval of the step, 
enrolled him a knight of St. Gregory. Two 
>ears later, while Simpson was still abroad, 
a bank failure involved his father, and he 
turned to literature for a livelihood. In 
1816 he published a novel called ‘Second 
Love,’ in 3 vols., in which W(*re also in- 
eluded two minor tales, entitled respectively 
‘Paiivrette’ and ‘The Maiden’s Chainher.’ 
In 1847 hia second work, an Hungarian ro- 
mance, called ‘ Gisella,’ also in 3 vols., was 
publkshed. This was followed immediately 
by ‘Letters from the Danube,’ a book of 
travels in two volumes, brilliantly descrip- 
tive of the land of the Magj^ars. In the early 
spring of 1848 Simpson was an eye-witness at 
Pans of the revolution, and sent from day 
to day vivid descriptions of the stirring scenes 
to the ‘Times,’ to ‘Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
or, under the signature of ‘The Flaneur,’ to 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany.’ These scattered ac- 
counts Simpson, in 1849, collected in two 
volumes entitled ‘ Pictures from Kevolu- 
t ionary I’aris.’ In the same year he bro ught 
out his third novel, in three volumes, under 
the title of ‘ The Lily of I’aris, or the King’s 
Nurse,’ an historical romance relating to the 
half-witted Charles VI of France. 

In 1860 Simpson settled permanently in 
London. He had already distinguished liim- 
self as an amateur actor^ and had made 
himself familiar with English dramatic lite- 
rature. He now devoted himself to writing 
plays, and supplied, within five years, four 
of the London theatres with eight one-act 
pieces, principally comediettas. In 1866 he 
prepared a ^ Ijife of Weber’ (2 vols.), an abbre- 
viated translation of the German memoir 
written by the son oi the composer. The 
last book published by ^Simpson was his 
fourth novel, ‘ For Ever and* Never ’ (2 vols. 
1884). He was popular iA society, and was 
from 1854 a familiar figure at the Athenmum 
Club. He retained his vivacity to the last. 
He died unmarried at fhe age of eighty, 
on 19 Aug. 1887, at Residence, 


9 Alfred Place West, South Kensington, and 
Was buried on 23 Aug, in St, Thomas’s ceme- 
tery, Fulham, 

Simpson’s career as a play wrighb extended 
in all over a period of thirty-three y cars, dur- 
ing which ho produced in London and the 
provinces upwards of sixty dramatic pieces, 
including comedies, melodramaa, farces, 
operas, and extravaganzas. Several of them 
enjoyed a wide and long-sustained popu- 
larity. Some were effective adaptations 
from the French, like Sardou’s ‘Pattes de 
Moiiche,’ first produced under the name of 
‘A Scrap of I’aper’ at the St. James's 
Theatre 22 April J801; others were clever 
adaptations from popular novels, such as 
I ‘ Lady Dedlock’s Secret/ from Dickens’s 
* Bleak Hou‘io,’ produced at the Opera Oov 
mique 20 March 1884. These became stock- 
pieces. Of the rest llio better known are i 
1. ‘Second Love/ three acts, llaymarket, 
23 .Tilly 1856. 2. ‘Daddy iJardacre,’ twp 

acts, Ol^rinpic, 26 March 1857. 3. ‘The 

World and the Stage,’ three-act comedy, 
Ila^ market, 12 March 1859. 4. ‘A School 
for Coquettes/ Strand, 4 July 1859, with 
Ada Swanborough as Lady Amaranth (of. 
Athenmm^ 1859, ii. 68), printed in Lacy’s 
‘ Aet ing Eaition of Plays/ vol. xU. 6. ‘ Court 
Cards,’ two acts, Olympic, 26 Nov. 1861 (in 
collaboration with Herman Charles Meri- 
vale). 6. ‘ Svbilla, or Step by Step/ three- 
act comedy, Olympic, 29 Oct. 1861. 7. ‘ Tima 
and the Hour/ three acts, Queen’s, 29 June 
1868, 8. ‘ Alone,’ three-act comedy (in col- 
laboration with Herman Charles Merivale), 
Court, 26 Oct. 1 873. 9. All for Her/ adapted 
(in collaboration with Herman Charles Meri- 
vale) from Dickens’s ‘ Tale of Two Cities; ’ 
it was first played at the Mirror Theatre, 
Holborn, on 18 Oct. 1876, with John Clay- 
ton as ifugh Trevor, and Koso Coghlan as 
Lady Marsden (cf. AihencBum^ 1876, ii.619; 
Em, 24 Oct. J876). 

[Personal recollection ; private information ; 
Times, 22 Aug. 1887 ; World, 24 Aug. in the 
same year; Era, 20 Aug. 1887 ; Tablet of the 
same month; Annual Begister, 1887.] C. K. 

SIMPSON, NATHANIEL (1699-1642), 
mathematician, bom nt Skipton in Yorkshire 
in 1699, was probably a member of the fiimily 
of Simpson of llavery I’ark. He entered 
Trinity College, Oxford, matriculating on 
10 May 1616, and graduatingB.A. on25NQV. 
1619, and M.A. on 26 May 1023. In 1680 
Simpson was created a fellow of the college, 
and m the following year took the degree of 
B.D, He died, unmarried, on 23 OoL 1642. 

In 1622 ho published a work entitled 
‘Arithmeticie Compendium/ for the use of 
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the juniors of the collop^o. It is exceedingly 
scarce. The British Museum possessed a 
copy, but it has been missing since 1893. 

[WockI’s Athonae Oxon. ed. Lliss, iii, 37; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1600-1714, iv. 1368; 
Notes and Queries, 6th ser. iv. 250, 416.] 

E. L C. 

SIMPSON, mCHARD (1820-1870), 
Roman catholic writer and Shakespearean 
scholar, second son of William Simpson, esq., 
of Wallington, Surrey, was born in 1820, and 
educated at Oriel Collegf^, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. on 9 Feb. 1843 (Fosiek, 
Ahimni Oxon, 1716-1880, iv. 1300). In 
1844 ho became vicar of Alitcham, Surrey, a 
valuable family living which hi* resigned in 
the following year in consequence of liis 
conversion to the Roman catholic faith 
{Clergy Listy 1846, pt. ii. p. 147 ; JIrownb, 
Annals of the Tractnrian Moveme7it^-g, JOl). 
He married early, and spent some years in 
travelling on the continent, where he ac- 
quired an unusual command not only of 
French and German, but of Italian, Spanish, 
and Flemish. ( )n his return to England he 
devoted himself to literary pursuits, and ho 
was one of the earliest and most diligent 
explorers at the state paper dRcc. Ho 
became editor of the ‘ Rambler,’ a catholic 
monthly magazine of liberal tendencies, 
which was discontinued in 1802. In July 
the same year he, in conjunction with Sir 
John (now Lord) Acton, started the ‘Home 
and Foreign Review,’ a quarterly periodical. 
It was at once attacked by Cardinal Wise- 
man. Manning passed some vsevere strictures 
on it in his letters to Mgr. Talbot, and New- 
man was blamed for his supposed support of 
the ^Review’ (I’niCULL, Life of Manning^ 
ii, 384). When in the October number a 
defence appeared under the title of ‘ Cardinal 
"Wiseman and the Home and Foreign Re- 
view,^ Bishop Ullathorne denounced it as a 
ublication whose tone and tendency were 
ostiJe to the interests of Catholicism. To 
this Simpson published a spirilcd reply, but 
the ecclesiastical opposition w'as so uncom- 
promising that at the end of two years the 
review was discontinued. 

Simpson afterwards contributed to the 
^ North British Review’ while it was under 
the management of Lord Acton. He sub- 
sequently became a zealous Hhakespeareau 
scholar, and ho was elected a member of the 
committee of the New Shakspere Society 
in 1874. He was also a prolific musical 
composer, and but for some eccentricities 
of style he might have acquired fame as 
a musician. In opinion he belonged to the 
liberal catholic scliool, though nobody who 
knew iim t^ould, doubt the reality of his 


religious belief. When Mr. Gladstone was 
writing his treatise on ‘ Vaticanism,’ Simpson 
was constantly at Ins side, and the curious 
learning of that famous pamphlet is thus 
largely accounted for. In his latest years 
Simpson suffered from cancer. He died on 
5 April 1876 at the Villa SciaiTa, the resi- 
dence of his friend the Count de Heritz, out- 
side the gates of Rome. 

Ills works are: 1. ‘Invocation of Saints 
proved from the Bible alone,’ Londop, 1840, 
12mo, being an address delivered at a dis- 
cussion between him and Dr. Camming at 
Clapham. 2. ^The Lady Falkland: her 
Life. From a MrnuscKpt in the Imperial 
Archives at Lille. Also a Memoir of Father 
Francis Slingsby. From MSS. in 1 he Royal 
Library, Brussels,’ London, 1861, 8vo. 

3. ‘Edmund Campion: a Biography,^ Lon- 
don, 1867, 8vo. The earlier part of this 
his principal work originally appeared in 
the ‘Rambler.’ It contains much valuable 
information on points connected with the 
religious history of the sixteenth century. 

4. ‘ An Introduction to the Philoso])hy of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ London, 1808, 8vo. 
6. ‘The School of xShakospeare, No. 1,’ 
London, 1872, 8vo. This was intended to 
bo the firbt of a series of reprints of lOlizji- 
bethan dramas, in the acting, writing, 0 / 
reviving of which it was believed that 
Shakespeare had been more or less concerned. 
After Simpson’s death the whole work 
appeared under the title of ‘ The School of 
Shakspere, including “ The Life and Death 
of Captain Thomas Stukeloy,” with a new 
Life of Stucley, from unpublished sources ; 

“ Nobody and Somebody ; ” “ Ilistrin-Ma's- 
tix ; ” “ The Prodigal Son “Jack Drum’s 
Eutertainment “A Warning for Fair 
Women,” with reprints of the accounts of 
the murder; alid “Faire Em,” With “An 
Account of Robert Greene, his prose works 
and his quarrels with Shakspere,” ’ 2 vols. 
London, 1878, 8vo, with notes, by J. AV. M. 
Gibbs, and a preface by F. J. Furnivall. 
6. ‘Sonnets of Shakspeare selected from a 
complete setting, and miscellaneous songs,’ 
London [1878], fol. A collection of his tran- 
scripts of historical documents is in the pos- 
session of the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 

[Academy, 22 AprUT876,p.381 ; Atheruoum, 
22 April 1876, p. 607 ; Guardian, 20 April 1876, 
p. 567.] - T. C. 

SIMPSON, ROBERT (1795-1867), divine 
and author, was bom in Edinburgh in 1795, 
but was sent in early childhood to reside 
with his grandfather in the parish of Stobo, 
Peeblesshire, whepe, he attended the parish 
school. He attended the arts 

classes ia Edinburgh with 
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a view to the ministry of the church of 
Scotland. Having changed his views on the 
subject of church establishments, he joined 
the secession church and proceeded to the 
Theological Hall at Stdkirk, then under the 
charge of Dr. Oeorge Lawson (1749-1820) 
fq. ^ . j After completing his course and re- 
ceiving license, he was called to Sanquhar. 
He was ordained there on 16 May 1820, and 
continued to minister in the same place for 
forty-se\en years. Ho was a successful 
preacher, but is mainly known as author of 
many interesting volumes bearing on the co- 
venanting struggle in Scotland and on the 
character and sufferings^ of the persecuted 
covenanters. His books, which have passed 
through several edit ions, describe attractively 
the chief events of a stirring and influential 
period of Scottish history. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Jbrincetown University, 
Uiiit(*d States, in 1863. He died at Sanquhar 
on 8 July 1867. 

His publications were: 1. ^ Life of James 
Kenwick, the last of the Scottish Martyrs,’ 
Kdinburgh, 1843. 2. ^ Traditions of the Cove- 
nanters ; or Gleanings among the IMountains,’ 
3 vols. 1843, 1846, and 1888. 3. ^TheTiraoi^ 
of Claverhouse ; or Sketches of the Perse- 
cution,’ Edinburgh, 1844, 12mo. 4. <The 
Banner of the Covenant ; or Lives of the Mar- 
tyrs,’ 1847. 6. * Memorials of Pious Persons 
lately deceased.’ 6, ‘ The History of San- 
quhar,’ Edinburgh, 1853, 2 edits, j Glasgow, 
1865, 7. * A Voice from the Desert ; or the 
Church of the Wilderness,’ 1860. 8. * Mar- 
tyrland; or the Perils of the Persecution,’ 
G lasgow, 1 861 . 9. * The Cottars of the Glen ; 
or Glimpses of the Hural Life of t)io Scottish 
Peasantry a Hundred Years ago,’ Glasgow, 
1806. 

[United Presbyterian Magazine, August 1867 ; 
Annals and Statistics of th^ United Presby- 
terian Church; Irving’s Diet, of Scotsmen; 
Brit. Mus. Cat. ; personal knowlodgo.] 

• T, B. J. 

SIMPSON, SIDRAOH (1600.^-1665), 
independent divine, was bom about 1600, and 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
where he was admitted sizar in 1616 or be- 
ginning of 1617 ; Brook makes him B.D., ap- 
parentfy in error. Christopher Atkinson, the 
quaker, spells his name Sydrach Sympson 
(1654), so does Baxter, occasionally. Neal, 
followed by others, adopts this spelling, but 
it appears in none of Simpson’s own writ- 
ings. He held a curacy and lectureship at 
St. Margaret’s, Fish Street, London, where 
his preaching became popular, but for breach 
of tlie canons he was convened by Laud at 
his metropolitical visitation in 1636. He 
made his submission, bti^^jlndinghispdsitioii { 


as a puritan intolerable, he migrated to Hol- 
land, probably in 1638, being the last of 
the fi\e. afterwards known as * apologists,’ 
to take this step. In llotterdam he joined 
the independent church, under John Ward 
as pastor, and William Bridge [(|. v.] as 
teaclier. In consequence of a difference with 
Bridge ho took his leave in 1639, without 
letters dimissory, and with four outsiders 
‘ erected ’ a new church, *near the Exchange,’ 
of which he was pastor. Ward, who sym- 
pathised 'With Simpson, was deposed, and 
left llotterdam before 10 Jan. 1640. Simp- 
son’s church increased (it contained a 
troublesome element of seekers and anabap- 
tists) while Bridge’s declined. AVith Simp- 
son was ashOi'iated .Toseph Symonds, who 
had been curate to Thomas Gataker fq. v.] 
The bitterness of the rivalry between Bridge 
and Simpson led both to leave Holland, 
whereupon the civil authorities insisted on 
the amalgamation of the two congregations, 
which was effected under Robert Parke 
(1600 1666) [q.y.] 

Apparently Simpson left Holland for 
London in 1641, earlier than Bridge. Ho 
resumed his lecture at St. Margaret’s, Fish 
Street, and lectured also at Blac&friars. He 
was made a member of the Westminster 
assembly of divines by the ordinance of 
12 June 1643, being then * of London.’ He 
attended regularly and was one of the five 
divines responsible for the * Apologeticall 
Narration ’ ( 1 643) of the * dissenting brethren’ 
[see Nye, Philip]. Simpson was an extreme 
advocate for liberty of conscience, even in 
regard to opinions * contrary to the light of 
nature.’ Ilis objection to the presbyterian 
system of appeals from court tp court was 
grounded on rejection of the finality of such 
reference, Uhelaw of nature teocheth to go 
to any that can relieve,’ and he contemplated 
the possibility of ‘ an appeal from king and 
arliament to a national assembly.’ On 
3 Jan. 1047 the assembly appointed a com- 
mittee to consider an order of the committee 
for plundered ministers designating Simp- 
son as afternoon preacher in the chapel at 
Somerset House. The appointment was 
under debate till 2 March, when the mattop 
was deferred, owing to Simpson’s illness ; no 
finding is recorded. In 1660 the parlia- 
mentary visitors of Cambridge University 
appointed Simpson master of Pembroke Hall, 
in the room of Richard Vines (1600-1666) 
[q.v.], who had refused the engagement. 
About the same time he obtained thp se- 
questered rectory of St. Mary Abchurch, 
London, succeeding John Rawlinson, wbo 
had obtained the rectory of Lambeth. Here 
he set up a congregational churchy ttom 
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which, in May J651, Captain Ilobert Nor- 
wood [&00 Tany, was excommuni- 

cated for ^ blaspliemous errors’ of a pan- 
theistic stamp. In 1 653 he was appointed 
rector of St. Bartholomew, Exchange, hy 
the commissioners of the great seal, lie 
reached at the (’ambridge commencement, 
653; was one of ilio parliamentary com- 
mittee of fourteen, appointed in the samo 
year, to draw up ‘ fundamentals ; ^ and on 
20 March 1651 Avas made one of the* triers.’ 
For preaching against Cromwell he was im- 
prisoned for a short time in Windsor (''astle, 
and prohibited from preaching within ten 
miles of London. Jll-health seems latterly 
to have aifected Simpson’s spirits. Neal 
laces his death in 1658, but ho died on 
8 April 1655, and Avas buried in St. Bar- 
tholomeAv’s, Exchange. His portrait has 
been engraved. IJis will (^made 2 April, 
proved 15 April 1655, and signed ‘ Sidrach 
Simpson ’) disposes of considernblo property, 
and mentions his Avife Isabella. His son, 
Sidrach Simiison, D.D. (</. 1701), Avas edu- 
cated at Oxford after his father’s death, and 
was for forty years rector of Stoke New- 
ington (from 3 Jan. 1661-5), a high church- 
man, and somewhat severe Avith dissenters ; 
though, says Luke -Milbourne (N119-1720) 
[<!• V.], * he did not go farther than the 
Assembly did with the Five Brethren.’ 

Besides a fust sermon before the House of 
Commons, 1643,4to (preachc'd 1 642 ), another 
same date (preached 26 July 1643), and the 
publications issued jointly by the five * apo- 
logists,’ Simpson published: 1. * The Ana- 
tomist Anatomis’d . . . AiisAA^er to . . . An 
Anatomy of Independencie,’ 1611, 4to (in 
reply to Alexander Forbes). 2. * Aiarpiidri 
f ♦ . the ludgement oft he Relbnned Churches 
, . , concerning . . . Preaching by those who 
ere not Qrdamed,’ 1647 [5 Feb. 1646] 4to 
(anon , ; identified as Simpson’s by Nye and 
Loder in preface to No. 4); ansAvered by 
Lazarus Seaman fq. v.] 3. *A Plain and 

Necessary Confutation of Antichristian 
Errors,’ 1651, 4to. Posthumous Avere : 
4 ^Two Books ... I. Of Unbelief. . . . 
II* Not going to Christ ... is pardonable,’ 
[14 Dec.] 1658, 4to (ed. by Philip Nye and 
John Loder). 5. *lVo Books . . .1. Of 
Faith. ... II. Of Covetousness,’ [15 Dec.] 
1668, 4to (from notes by Captain Mark Coe, 
Simpson’s constant hearer for tAvelve years, 
and one of his executors). He prefaced 
Jeremiah Burroughs’s * Exposition of First 
Peter,’ 1660, foL, and avos joint editor of seve- 
ral of Burroughs’s works. 

[Simpson’s publications ; his will, at Somerset 
House; Edwards’s Antapologia, 1644, pp. 142 
sq., 215 sq. (has particulars from Bridge, and 


from Simpson's Letters); Baillie’s Di&sua&ivo, 
1645-6; Edwards’s Gangr»na,3646,ii. 10; Tho 
Form of an Excommunication made by Mr. 8. 
Sympson, 1651; Norwood’s BedarAtioii after 
ExcommiinicAtion, 1651 ; Dell’s Tryal of tlio 
Spirits, 1663; ReliquiseBaxterinnice, 1096, 1. 64, 
ii. 197 ; Walkers Sufferuigs of the Clergy, 1714, 

ii. 53 ; Peek’s Desiderata Curiosa, 1779, 11. 494 ; 
Grangers Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, 

iii. 33 ; Wilson’s Dissenting Churches of London, 

1808, i. 470 sq. ; Brook’s Lives of the Puritans, 
1813, lii. 39 sq., 231, 311 sq.; Neals Hist, of 
the Jhiritans (Toulmin), 1822, ii. 288, iv. 189 ; 
Ilanbury’s Historical Memorials, 1841, ii. 1844, 
ill.; Fletcher’s Hist, of Independency, 1849, iv. 
23 sq.; Mitchell Md' 8.ruthers‘& MinuUs of 
We‘stralnster Assembly, 1874, pp. 293, 321 ; 
B'lrclay s Inner Life of Kehgious Soeietu s of 
thn (’ommonwoaltb, 1876, p. 104; Browne’s 
Hist. Congr. Norf, and Sutf,, 1877, p. 69 ; Fresh- 
field’s Unpublished Records of London, 1887, 
pp. 22 sq ; Freshfteld’s Vestry Minute Books of 
81 . Bartholomew', Exchange, 1890, xxxi ii ; 
Cole’s mn luscript Athenflo Cantabr. ; Milhourue’s 
Funeral Sermon for Sidrach Symson, D 1)., 
9 Nov. 1704. J A. G. 

SIMPSON, THOMAS (Jl, 1620), musi- 
cian, was one of two prominent English 
musicians who settled in Germany during 
the early seventQenth cimtury. "William 
Brade [ q. v.] was tho other. About 1610 
Simpson Avas living at Hinteln, acting as a 
court musician to the Count of Schaumburg. 
In 1618 both Simpson and Brade are men- 
tioned among tho royal musicians at Copen- 
hagen, but they apparently made only a 
short visit to Denmark. 

Simpson published two collections of 
music, now very rare: 1. *Opus iieuer 
Paduaiien, Oalliarden, Intraden, Canzonen, 
liicercure, Fantasien, Balletten, Allemanden, 
j Coui'anten, Volten, nnd Pasameren lieblich 
' zu gebruuchen ifiit 6 Stimmen gesetzt durch 
Thomas Simpson, Engleendern,’ Frankfurt, 
1611 ; reprinted at Hamburg 1617. A copy 
of the latter edition is included in Carl Is- 
rael’s catalogue of the Landesbibliothek at 
Ca^'Sel, where English musicians were much 
ill favour during Simpson’s lifetime. , It be- 
gins with a Latin poem * Ad musicum exi- 
mium Thomam Simsin,’ written by Michael 
Praetorius, and dated I^esden, 1614. Two 
pieces from this collestion were reprinted in 
* Reigen und Tfinze .aus Kaiser Matthias 
Zeit,’ Leipzig, 1897.' 2. * Tafel-Consort aller- 
hand lustigeLiederron 4 Instrumenten und 
einem G. B. ' (figured-bass) * theils seiner 
eigenen, theihj anderer,’ Hamburg, 1621. 
In this collection' Simpson included works 
by J. Dowland, Peter Philipps, R. and E. 
Johnson, and others. The British 

Museum po$aesm«^^-l?ookof the*Tafel- 
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Consort ; ^ all tbe others and t)ie Hamburg 
I’epriut of i. ar^ in the ducal library of Wol- 
lonbuttel (VoOEi/, KaUilog, pp, 234, 277). 

A third collection, with tho date 1009 or 
IGIO, is mentioned in Fdtis’s < Biographie 
ITnivcrselle des Musiciens * and Grove’s 
< Dic tionary of Music and Musicians,’ but is 
apparently identical with the first of the 
above. 

[Dnmdius’s Biblioteca Classics, Frankfurt, 
1 a 1 1 , p. 1 2r>3 ; Walthor’s Musicalisches Lexicon, 
1732, p. 506, Bolto's Sirigspiole dor 
engiihchon Komodiantcn in Deutschland, &c., 
p. 3 ; Angul Hammerich on the court musicians 
of Christ inn JV, translat »d in Viorteljahrsschrift 
fur Musikwisbciifijchfitt, 18i3, pp. 70 ff.; Emil 
Weller’s Annalen dec poetisehen National- 
Litoratur der Doutschen, ii. 35, 41 ; Davoy’s 
ifistoiy of English Music, pp. 185, 235, 200.] 

ir. 1). 

SIMPSOH, THOMAS (1710 1701), 
mathematician, horn on 20 Aug. 1710 at 
Market Boswortli, T.«eicester8bire',was tlie&on 
of a weaver, Thomas early evinc<‘d an 
tiide for study, but, being discouraged by his 
father, left home an^ lodged at Nuneaton ut 
tlie house of a widow named Swinfield, whom 
he marned about 1730. His at tent ion ’wus 
turned to colestiul phenomena bv the solar 
ecli])sc of 11 May 1724, and tho sliill he soon 
acquired in fistrology won him the sobriquet 
of ‘ t he oracle of Nuneaton, Boswortli, andtlie 
cm irons.’ A report that he had frightened a 
girl into fits by * raising the devil’ compelled 
liim to flee to Derby. In 1735 or 1736 he came 
to London and worked as a weaver at Spital- 
flelds, teaching mathematics in his spare time. 
In ] 737, with the solo assistance of Edmund 
Stone’s translation of de l^’Hopital’s L\nalyso 
des inflniementpetits,’ Simpson wrote ‘A new 
Treatise op Fluxions ’ (London, 4to, published 
by subscription), which, although it contained 
many obscurities and defects due to the au- 
thor’s defectivo training, was nevertheless a 
notable contribution to the literature of the 
subject. He afterwards rewrot/o the treatise 
and published it in 1760 under the title, * The 
Doctrine and Application of Fluxions ’ (Lon- 
don, 8vo ; 2nd ed. 1770). 

Other mathematical publications followed 
and enhanced his reputation, and soon after 
1740 he was chosen a member of the Royal 
Academy of Stockholm. On 25 Aug. 1743, 
through the interest of William Jones (1675- 
1749) [q. V.], he was appointed professor of 
mathematics at the Royat Academy at Wool- 
wich, and on 5 Dec. 1746 he was elected a 
fellow of the Royal Society. From 1746 he 
had beeh a constant coniiributor to the maga- 
zine called ^ The Lodi^' Diary,’ and of it he 
acted as editor from^-TmtOLi ijia health 


broke down under domestic trials, and he died 
at Market Bosworth on 14 May 17CL He 
was buried at Sutton Cheynell in Leicester- 
shire, and a tablet erecteil on his gmve in 
1790 by John Throsby [q. v.J Tie left a son 
Thomas, afterwards captain in the royal art il- 
lery, and a daughter. Mr$. Simpson ri'coived 
a pension from tlie crown after her husband’s 
death, and died on 1 i Dec. 1782, aged 102. 

Besides tin* work mentioned, Simpson w as 
the author of: 1. ^ The Nature and Laws of 
Chance,’ London, 1740, 4to. 2. * Essays on 
se\eral Subject .s m Speculative and Mixed 
Mathematics,’ London, 1740, 4to, which in- 
cluded a sol utioii of Kepler’s problem. 3. ' Tlie 
Doctrine of Annuities and iWersiona/ Lon- 
don, 1742, 8vo; new ed. 1791. 4, ^Mathe- 
matical Dissertat ions on a V ariety of Physical 
and Analytical Siilyects,’ London, 174^ 4to. 
5. ^ A Treatise of Algebra,’ London, 1746, 
8vo; American ed. from 8tli London od,, 
Tfliiladclphia, 1809, 8vo. 6. ^Elements of 
Geomet ry,’ London, 1747, 8vo ; 5th ed, 1800, 
7. ‘ Trigonometry^ Plane and Spherical,* Lon**^ 
don, 1748, 8vo ; 3rd ed. 1779. 8. ‘ Select Exer**' 
cises in Mathematics,’ Tjondon, 1762, 8vo j 
newed. by J. 11, Ilearding, 1810. 9. 
celhineous Tracts on some curious Subjects in 
Mechanics, Physical Astronomy, and Specu- 
lative Mathematics,’ London, 1767, 4to. llo 
also coni ributed several papers to the ‘ Trans- 
actions ’ of the Royal Society, most of which 
ha\ e been republished. I le left an unfinished 
treatise on the construction of bridges, which 
he himself rated \ ery Iiighly. It was given to 
Major Henry Watson of the East India Com- 
jiany’s service, on promis(3 of publication, and 
by him taken to India, where it disappeared. 

[Memoir by Charles Hutton [q. v,|, prefixed 
to Select Exercises, ed. 1792, Encyclopaedia 
Bntiunuca, 8th ed. i. 69 1, ni. 221, xii. 397, xv, 
632, xviii. 591, XX. 140, 298, 9th cd. xxii. 87; 
English Cyclopaedid, Biography, v. 517 ; Chal- 
mers’s Biogr. Diet. 1816 , Georgian Era, iii. 156 ; 
Gorton’s Biogr Diet, ; Nichols’s Hist, and Antiq. 
of Leicestershire, ir. 510, 545; Hutton’s Philo- 
sophical and Mathematical Dictionary, 1815; 
Throsby’s Excursions in Leicestershire, 1790, 
pp. 308-10.] E. I. 0. 

SIMPSON, THOMAS (1 808- 1840), Arctic 
explorer, the elder son, by his second mar- 
riage, of Alexander Simpson (d?. 1821), school- 
master of Dingwall in lioss-shire, was born 
at Dingwall on 2 July 1808, Sir George 
Simpson [q.v.] was his uncle. As ahoy SimpK 
son was delicate, with a tendency to con- 
sumption. He was destined for the ministry, 
and at the age of seventeen was entiiered at 
King’s College, Aberdeen, where, after a 
highly successful course of study, he gra- 
duated M.A. in 1829. He had by this time 
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dci eloped into a strong, active man, so that, 
instead of jiroceeding to the ministry, he ac- 
cepted the offer of a post under the lludson^s 
Bay Company, and went out to America. Tn 
July 1836 lie was appointed second in com- 
mand of an expedition, sent under chief factor 
Peter Warren Dease, Mo complete the dis- 
covery and survey of the nortliem shores of 
America; ’ and wliile Dease, with the party of 
twelve men, started at once for Great Slave 
Lake, Simpson wentto Red River Settlement, 
where he spent some months * refreshing and 
extending* Jiis knov\ ledge of astronomy and 
practice in oh^^ervntions. On 1 Dec. ho started 
to join Dease, whom, after an interesting and 
adventurous winter journey, he found at Fort 
Chippeway,on the shore of Lake Athabasca. 
In June 1837 they continued their journey, 
and leaving a few men at Fort Norman, with 
orders to prepare winter quarters by Great 
Bear Lake, reached the sea on 9 J uly . They 
then turned west, along the coast till, in longi- 
tude 164° 23' W., the boats were stopped by 
the ice. It was then determined that Simpson 
should make an effort to reach Point Barrow 
on foot,whieh he succeeded in doing on4 Aug. 
On the 6th ho rejoined Dease, and on the same 
day they started on the return journey for the 
Mackenzie River, which they reached wjtliout 
accident on the 17th. Their progress up the 
river was slow and laborious, and they did 
not reach Fort Norman till 4 Sept. On the 
26th they arrived at the station on Great 
Bear Lake, to which they gave tlic name of 
Fort Confidence', and there they wintered. 

On 7 June 1838 they started up D(‘ase 
River^ the ascent of which proved exceed- 
ingly toilsome, by reason of t he constant suc- 
oessiott of rapids. Then carrying their bag- 
gage and boats over the watershed, they 
descended the Coppermine Riv(»r, niid en- 
deavoured to examine the coast to the east- 
ward. The season, however, was so bad that 
they made but little way, and from Point 
Tumagain returned to their winter quarters 
at Fort Confidence, which they reached on 
14 Sept. On 1 6 Juno 1839 they again started 
for the Coppermine, where they had loft their 
boats, and with a more favourable season went 
eastward as far as the Boothia Peninsula. 
They were, however, unable to determine 
whether there was any passage to the Gulf 
of Boothia, or to connect their coast na.\ iga- 
tion with the known King William Sea to 
the north, They had almost but not quite 
discovered the ‘North-West Passage.* The 
advanced season compelled them to return, 
and by 24 Sept, they were again at Fort Con- 
fidence, whence, after a very severe journey, 
they reached Fort Simpson on the Mackenzie 
on 14 Oct. Leaving Dease there, Simpson 


set out on 2 Dec., and reached Red River 
Settlement on 2 Feb. 1840. He remained 
there till the summer, and on 6 June started 
for the United States and England. On the 
14th he was killed by a gunshot wound in 
the head. The half-breeds who were with 
him deposed that he went mad, killed two 
of the party, and then committed suicide ; 
but an examination of the circumstances 
seemed to show conclusively that he was 
attacked by his own men, two of whom he 
shot before he was killed. His ‘ Narrative 
of Discoveries on the North Coast of America 
effected by the Officers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company during the years 1836 9* was 
edited by his brotSier Alexander, consul in 
the Handwich Islands, and was publislu'd in 
1843. 

[Life and Travels of Thomas Simpson, by 
Alexander Simpson, with portrait, ISt/i.] 

J K. L> 

SIMPSON or SYMPSON, WILLIAM 
(1627 f-1671),quaker, a native of Lancashire, 
joined the Society of Friends about 1656. Tn 
that year he received money from the comm on 
fund to go to Scotland (Sivarthmoor MSS.), 
He was at first one of the denunciatory section 
of Fox’s followers, and accepted biblical in- 
terpretation in the most literal manner. Tn 
accordance with a jirophetic call which he sup- 
posed himself to have received, he went about 
in the streets and to people’s houses exhorting 
them to repentance. On 1 April 1 657 lie was 
arrested at Chipping Campden, Gloucester- 
shire, as a wandering jperson and sent to Lan- 
caster with a pass, f n the same year he was 
expelled from Evesham by tluj mayor. Two 
years later he returned thitlier, and passed 
nak<'d through the streets as a sign of the 
spiritual denudation of the people. He also 
I appeared in sdckqjoth in Cambridge, Colches- 
ter, Waltham, and London, sometimes with 
liisface blackened as a type of the moral dark- 
ness that prevailed. Such eccentricities he 
jiractised for about three years, often at great 
danger to his life, for he was stoned and 
whipped, as well as put in the stocks, and 
imprisoned. Simpson describes his state of 
mind thus ; * The thing was as death to me, 
and I had rather, if it nad been the Lord’s 
will, have died than have gone on in this 
service.' 

After the Restoration, the fanatical spirit 
seems to have entirely left him. He became 
a vivacious preacher, and one with whom 
more temperate quakers cordially agreed. 
He was frequently interrupted in his meet- 
ings. On 10 May 1670, while preaching at 
“Westminster, he wiUpiilled down by soldiers 
and fined. On $9fch he was driven by 
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soldiers from Devonshire House, and on 
19 June, while preaching in the street at 
RatclifFe because the meeting-house was 
barricaded against the quakers, lie was 
arrested and carried before Justice Rycroft, 
who fined him 20/. On 8 July following 
Simpson set sail with John Burneyeat [q. v.J 
from Gravesend on a visit to Barbados. He 
died there of fever on 8 Feb* 1761, and was 
buried in a garden at Bridgetown, belonging 
to Richard Forstal, a quaker. Simpson was 
married, and a son surv ived him. 

He ])ublished : 1, ' A Declaration unto all, 
both Priests and People,^ 1655, 4to. 2. ‘ A 
Declaration to all Ruiegs and People.* 3. 
F rom one who was moved ... to go a 
Signo among the Priests and Professors of 
Christ’s Words . . . naked from Salvation 
and Immortality, and as black ns spiritual 
^Egyptians and /Ethiopians,* London, 1069, 
4to. 4. ‘ A Disc every of the Priests and Pro^ 
fessors,* 1600, 4to. 5. * Going naked a Signo,* 
1660, Ito, 1666, 4to, 1071, 

[A Short Relation concerning the Life and 
Death of William Simpson by W. Forteseuo, 
London, 1671, 4to, with additions by George Fox 
and others ; Hesse’s SufFeri ngs, i. 408-10, li. 60, 61 ; 
RuriKyeat’s Journal; Smith’s Cat. of Friends* 
Books, ii, 675 ; MSS. at Devonshire House, 
Bishopsgate Street.] C, F. S. 

SIMS, JAMES (1741--1820), physician, 
son of a dissenting minister, was Wn in co. 
Down in 1741, and, after a good preliminary 
education, was sent to Leyden, where he 
proceeded M.D, in 1764, presenting as his 
inaugural thesis * I)e Temperie Fceminea et 
Morbis inde oriundis,* Leyden, 4to. He then 
returned to Ireland, and, after practising for a 
time in Tyrone, he removed to London, where 
he was admitted a licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians on 30 Sept. 1778. lie 
was much helped by John Coakley Lettsom 
[q. V.], and soon acquired lucrative practice. 
Me served as a physician to the General Dis- 
pensary in Aldersgate Street and to the Surrey 
Dispensary, and be was the first chairman and 
vice-president of the Philantliropic Society. 
The Humane Society, too, owed much of its 
early success to his energy. He served for 
twenty-two years as president of the Medi- 
cal Society of London, and was displaced 
only by the strenuous exertions of the 
younger fellows. He had a valuable col- 
lection of books, which made over to the 
Medical Society in 1802, in consideration 
of an annuity of 301 a year to be paid to 
himself and his wife, and o£46^i annually to 
the survivor. Ho made a sufficient fortune 
to allow of his retiring to Bath in 1810. He 
died there in 1820. 

Dr. Wadd says ojf.hil^Stfaat ^he was a 


good-humoured pleasant man, full of anec- 
dote, an ample reservoir of good things, and 
for figures and facts a perfect clironlcle of 
other times. He had a most rctentl^e me- 
mory ; but when that failed, he referred to 
a book of knowledge, from which he (pioted 
with oracular authority.* 

There is a good portrait of Sims painted 
by Samuel Medley (1769-1857) [q. v.] It 
was engraved by 5s^athan Branwhite [q v.], 
and issued as a folding plate in the third 
volume of Dr. Lettsom*s ^ Hints designed 
to promote Beneficence, Temperance, and 
Medical Science.* The same volume con- 
tains a small silhouette of Dr. Sims. In 
Medley’s picture of the Medical Society of 
London (at jiresent in the society's rooms in 
ChandosStr(*et, Ca^ endish Square), Dr. Sims 
is again pictured to tlie life, sitting in the pre- 
sidential chair wit h a cocked hat upon his 
head. Tho picture was engraved by Bran- 
white. 

Sims’s works are: 1. 'Observations On 
Epidemic Disorders, with Remarks on Ner- 
vous and Malignant Fevers,* Jjondon, 8vo, 
1773 ; 2nd edit. 1776 ; translated into German 
(Hamburg, 1776), and into French (Avig- 
non, l2mo, 1778). 2. * A Discourse on the 
best metliods of prosecuting Medical En- 
quiries,* London, 8vo, 1774 ; 2nd edit. 1774 ; 
translated into French (Avignon, 12mo, 
1778), and into Italian (Venice, 1786). 
3. 'Observations on the Scarlatina Anginosa, 
commonly called the Ulcerated SoreTnroat,* 
London, 8vo ; 3rd edit. 1803 ; an American 
edition was published at Boston in 1796, 
Sims also completed and corrected Edward 
Foster’s 'Principles and Practice of Mid- 
wifery,* 2 vols., London, 8vo, 1781. 

[Muiik’s Coll, of Phys ii. 31$; Clarke’s Auto- 
biographical Recollections of the Medical Pro- 
fession, p. 228 ; Gent. Mag. 1820, i. 567 ; Wadd’s 
Nugse Chirurgicac, p. 258. Additional information 
from tbo records of the Medical Society of 
London, kindly given by Mr. W. R. Hall tKe 
registrar.] D’A. P. 

SIMS, JOHN (1749-1831), botanist and 
physician, was tho son of R. C. Sims, M.D., 
a member of the Society of Friends, who for 
sixty years practised at Dunmow, Essex, 
and was the author of ‘An Essay on the 
Nature and Constitution of Man,* ^ndon, 
1793, 8vo, and of ‘ The Constitution and 
Economy of Man's Nature,* 1807, 12mo (cf. 
Smith, Friends^ Books ^ ii. 676). John Sims 
was born at Canterbury in 1749, and was 
educated partly et Burford, Oxfordshire, and 
partly under his father, who was a good classi- 
cal scholar. In 1770 he proceeded to the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and, after passing the 
session of 1773-4 at Leyden, graduated JI.D. 
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at Edinburgh in 1774, his inaugural dissorf a- 
lion hi‘iiig ‘ Do usu aquie frigidu* inlerno/ In 
177 G he set tied in London ; in 1 779 he was ad- 
mitt ed a licentiate of the Jtoyal College of 
rhvsiciaiis, and he afterwards became phy- 
sician to the Surrey Dispensary and to the 
Princess Charlotte {Moinoirs of the lafePrinn 
cefis Charlotte^ London, 1 81 8, y. 570). He at 
first declared himself sceptical as to the 
ellicacv of vaccine, hut afterwards admitted 
its u1 ility. J le edited Curtis’s * Botanical Ma- 
gazine' from 1801 to 182G (vols. xiv-xlii.) 
and from 1805 to 180G, in conjunction with 
CJiurles Ivonig, ‘ Annals of Botany.’ Sims 
was a fellow of tho Itoyal Society and one 
of tho original fellows of the Linnean Society. 
He died at Dorking, Surrey, on bVh. 18G1. 
An engra\ ed medallion portrait of him forms 
the frontispii'co to the lirst volume of the 
* AnnaL of Botany,’ and his name was com- 
memorated by llobert Brown in the Afevican 
genus of (’omjiositso, Sivma. His lierbarium 
was purchased by (leorge Bent ham, and is 
now at Ivew. lie contributed an account of 
the expansion of Mosembryanthemum und(‘r 
tho intluenco of moisture to the Oledical 
and Physical Journal' (\ol. ii. 1799), and 
a f Description of Amomum exscapum’ to 
the * AnnaL of Botany’ (vol. i.) • 

[Biogr. Did, of Living Authors, ]816,8npplo- 
ment ; MunksOoll, of Piiys. ii. 822 , Britten and 
Boulger’s Biogr. Index of Botanists.] O. 8. B. 

SIMSON. [See also Simpson.] 

SIMSON, ANDREW (^7. 1590 .p), Scot- 
tish divine, studied at St. Andrews, at St. 
Salvator’s College in J 551, and in 1550 at 
St. Leonard’s. lie was schoolmaster of tho 
ancient grammar school in Perth between 
1550 and 15G0, and embraced tlu* doctrines 
0f the Reformation after perusing ‘ The Book 
of the Mouarchie’ by Sir David Lindsay 
(1490^-1555) [q. v.] In 15G2 he became 
minister of Dunning and Cargill in Perth- 
but was transferred to Dunbar on 

June 1564. He also discharged the office 
of master of the grammar school tlu*re, and 
numbered David Hume (15G()?’-lGil0.°) [q.v.] 
ofWedderburn among his juipils. He de- 
mitted his charge at Dunbar before 1 1 Se*pf. 
35^, and was admitted to Dalkeith in Mid- 
lothian about October 1582, wdth the added 
charge of the cliurches of Lass wade and Glen- 
corse. 

On 2 Nov. 1584 a summons was is.sued, in 
compliance with the Uniformity Act passed 
by the parliament in August, requiring all 
ministers so util of the Forth to appear before 
l*atriek Adamson [q. v.], archbishop of St. 
Andrews, and to sign the obligation pre- 
scribed by the act, binding them to acknow- 


ledge the spiritual jurisdiction of tho crown, 
Simson, with a great number of his colleagues, 
refused to sign. He was not, however, so 
steadfast in liis opposition as many of the 
clergy, for before 1 8 Dec. he invented a milder 
formula of his own which ho was permitted 
to subscribe (i7cy, of Scottiah Privy Omicil, 
1578'-85, pp. 703, 713; Calpubwood, //w- 
tort/ of the Jurkf Lv. 211, 247). Notwith- 
standing this compromise, his stipend was 
taken away in 1687 and given to the abbey 
of Newbattlo, but it was restored twt) years 
later. 

On 15 Dec. 1575 Simson, who was a dis- 
tinguished latinist awd grammarian, was ap- 
])ointed im^mber of a committee to considin* 
the bt*st method of teaching Latin in tho 
Heottish schools. In consequence of their 
report an order of the privy council, issued 
on 20 Dec. 1593, directed that the numerous 
grammars in use should be superseded by 
two books of Latin etymology, one simple 
and one more advanced, which hud been re- 
vised by the committee. The first of these 
was ^RudimcntaGrammatices’ (Edinburgh, 
1 587 , 8 vo) , by And rew Simson, but freipienl ly 
reprinttkl without his name. The second was 
the ^ Liber Secundus^ of James Carmichael 
[q. V. 1 (licf/. of JSeottish Prhy Council^ 1509 
1578 p. 478, 1592-9 pp. 110, 112). 

Simson died ^ in a good old age,' probably 
in 1 590. He married Violet Adamson, sister 
of tho archbishop of St. Andrews. By her 
he had six sous and three daughters. Five 
of his sous— Patrick [q. v.], Archibald [q. v.], 
/Vlexander, Richard, and William — became 
ministers. 

The tliird son, Alexander (1570.^-1030), 
washiLireated at Glasgow University in 1590, 
and became minister of Muckhart in Perth- 
shire in the following year. In 1592 he was 
transferred to A4va in Stirling, and 6n 9 Nov. 
1597 to Merton in Berwickshire. While 
preaching in Edinburgh on 22 July 1G21, 
‘ he spared neither king, bishop, nor minister, 
and found fault with the watchmen of both 
countries for not admonishing the king to 
forfeare his oaths, and omitting to put him 
in mind of the breache of Cove'nant.’ In 
consequence he was brought before the privy 
council, and confined in Dumbarton until 
2 Oct., and afterwards in his own parish. 
He demitted his charge before May 1632, and 
died on 17 JUne 1^9. He was the author 
of ‘ The Destruction of Inbred Cbrruption, or 
tho Christian’s Warfare against tho Bosom 
Enemy,’ London^ 1644, 8vo (SCOTT, Paeti 
JEccL Scot I. ii. 6^, li, ii. 690, 776 j Oaldeb- 
wooD, HUtory of the Kirk^ vji. 470, 511 ; 
Beg. of ScQ^ish Council^ 1619-22, p. 
677). 
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The youngest son, William Simson {d 
1620?), became minister of ]^irntisland or 
Kiii^horii- Wester in 1597, and was trans- 
ferred to Dumbarton in ICOL He died about 
1620. lie wns the author of * De Accentibus 
Ilebraicib breves et perspicujo regulse/ Lon- 
don, j6i7, 8vo {^liodleian Oat)f one of the 
lirst treatises on Hebrew by a Scotsman 
(Scorr, Fa^ii Fed, Scot, il, i. JJ38, ii. 528). 

[Scott’s Fasti Fed. Scot. 1 . i. 262, 267» ii. ii» 
7o6; Tweodio’s Select Biographies, 1846, i. 65, 
66, 71 ,'*M‘Cno’s Life of Melville, 1819, ii. 313.] 

K I C 

SIMSOM, ANDREW (1688-171 2), Scot- ’ 
fish (iiMiie, born iu ld88, was the sou of 
Andrew Simson, a minister of th(» Scottish 
chiireh. 'J^he elder Simson was tho author 
of a ‘ Lexicon Anglo-GnecoLatinuin’ (Lon- 
don, 1()58, fol.), and probably of **A Com- 
ment uiy or Exposition upon the Divine 
Second Epistle Generali, xvritteii by St. 
IVter ’ (London, 1032, 4to), xvliicli is often 
awibtd to Archibald Simson [q. v.] He 
also published in 1055 a new edition of 
WilsonS ‘Christian Dictionary.* 

Tho son Andrew studied at Edinburgh 
Uni^er&ily, and graduated M.A, on 19 July 
1001. lie was licensed for the ministry bv 
the bishop of Edinburgh on 23 Jnu. 1003, 
and admitted to tho parish of Kirkinner in 
Wiglonshh’e iu the same year. Altliough 
an episcopalian, he claims that he treated tho j 
presIn terians with moderation, and that he 
gained so far on their affections that only two 
of his parishioners joined the presbyterian 
rising of 1660. In 1079, however, when the 
reaction against episcopacy was at its lieight, 
he was obliged to take shelter with Alex- 
ander Stewart, earl of Galloway, whose U*on- 
disciple at Edinburgh he had been.* After 
his return his congregation gradually dwin- 
dled to two or three persons. On 15 Oct. 
1081 Simson, in common with the other 
Galloway minivSters, was obliged to furnish a 
list of the ^disorderly* in his parish, and 
among those included therein was Margaret 
Lauchlanson, one of tho ‘Wigtown martyrs* 
(Stewart, Wif/tom Martyrs, 1869, p, 27). 

In 1086 ho was presented to the parish of 
Douglas in Lanarkshire by James, marquis 
of Douglas ; but after the Kovolut ion he was 
‘ outed* by the people, because ‘ he had been 
obtruded upon them 'without their lawful 
consent ana call.’ IleVetired to Dalclithick 
in Glonartney, Perthshire. » In 1698 he was 
living at Edinburgh as * a merchant burgess/ 
and shortly after he carried on business aa a 
printer, being chiefly employed by Jacobite 
and nonjufing friends to publish party pam- ' 
phlets. He died sudid6*ily on 20 Jan. 171 2, 
leaving by his wife, 


Alexander, David, and Mathias, rector of 
Moorby and canon of Lincoln, Siiu^^on ])os- 
se«^scd an extensive library, sold by auction 
after hia death, when a catalogue was jiniitod, 
entitled ‘Bibliotheca Symsoniana* (Edin- 
burgh, 1712). 

Simson published : 1. ‘ Octupla,bocest,octo 
arajdirases poeticie Psalmi civ.* Edinburgh, 
696, 8vo. 2. ‘ The Song of Solomon, called 
the Song of Songs,* Edinburgh, 1701, l2mo. 
3. ‘ Tnpatrinrchicon, or the Lives of the 
Throe IVtriarclis iu English Verse,* lildin- 
burgh, 1705, 8vo. 4. ‘ A Volume of Eh'guxs,* 
n.d., 8vo. 5. ‘ De Gestis Guliclmi ValUc,* 
Edinburgh, 1705, 12mo. 6. * Unio Politico- 
IWico-joco-seria,’ Edinburgh, 1706, dto. 
Ho also t'dited Mackenzie’s ‘ Laws and Cus- 
tomh of Scoi land in Matters Criminal,* to- 
gether with Set oil’s ‘Treatise of Mutilation 
and Demembration, and their Punishments/ 
Edinburgh, 1699, fol. 

But Simson left his most important work 
in mniiu‘«cript. While at Kirkinner ho re- 
ceived a series of (jueries circulated through 
Scotland by Sir Bobert Sibbald [q. v.], with a 
view to obtain information for constructing a 
Scottish atlas, and in consi'qnence he drew up 
hia ‘Large Deseription of Gallow^ay,* which, 
thougli so net lines inaccurate, contains much 
1 valuable information on the local ant upiitiea 
of the district. It was edited by T. Maitland 
I in 1823 (Edinburgh, 8vo), and was repub- 
lished by Mackenzie in his ‘ 11 istory of Gallo- 
way* (Kirkcudbright, 1841, Bvo). 

[Scott’s Fasti Eccl. Scot. i. ii. 736, n. i. 325 ; 
Campbell’s Introduction to the Hist, of Poetry 
in Scotland, p. 143 ; Mackenzie’s Hist, of Oal- 
i loway, x’ol. ii, ; Tripatriarchicon, dedication and 
■ reader’s preface ; Notes and Queries, 1st ser. 
xii. 452, 2nd ser. x. 490, 3rd scr. xii. 348.] 

E. I. C. 

SIMSOM, ARCHIBALD (1564 P-1028), 
Scottish divine, probably born at Dunbar in 
1504, wavHsonof Andrew Simson (d, 1690?) 
[q. V.], by liis wife Violet, sister of Patrick 
Adamson [q. v.l archbishop of St. Andrews. 
Patrick Simson fq. v.] w^as his brother, Archi- 
bald graduated at the university of St. An- 
drews in 1585, and in the following year 
became assistant to his father at Dalkeith in 
Midlothian. On his father’s death he suc- 
ceeded to tho charge. He acquir'd some 
fame os a poet, and attracted the notice of 
Sir John Maitland [q. v.] of Thirlestane^ 
chancellor of the kingdom. Through his 
good oflices Dalkeith was definitely erected 
into a parish in 1592. 

In the conflict between church and state 
Simson was found on the side of the theo- 
cratic Presbyterians. In 1605 he arrived at 
Aberdeen too late to take part in t^e iCamoua 
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asaembly which met in defiance of the royal 
wishe«». But in company with the other 
ministers of his presbytery he declared, before 
departinjj homewards, his adhesion to all the 
acts of tne late general assembly (Caldeb- 
woop, Hist of Scottish Kirk^ vi. 444). For 
this ho was summoned before the privy 
council, but dismissed on promising more 
moderate behaviour in future {Tteg, o/Scof^ 
tish Privy Council^ 1004 7, pp. 106-6). Not- 
withstanding, he was one of those who 
crowded to support the five ministers who 
were brought to trial for treason in convening 
a general assembly in defiance of the king’s 
prohibition (ib, p. 479 j Caldebwood, vi. 
467). 

In 1616 a murderous assault was made 
on him by one Robert Straehan of Mussel- 
burgh, for which the assailant had to do 
penance by standing on consecutive Sundays, 
clad in sackcloth and barefoot, in the church- 
yards of Dalkeith and 3Jusselburgh 
Scottish Privy Council , 1613-16, p. 368). 

In 1617 Simson again placed himself in 
opposition to the crown. An act was brought 
forward in the Scottish parliament to the 
effect that * whatever his majesty should de- 
termine in the external government of the 
church, with the advice of tlie archbishops, 
bishops, and a competent number of tne 
ministry, should have the force of law.' The 
more independent of the clergy at once took 
fright, and on 27 J une a meeting was hastily 
held, at which a protc'^t was drawn up and 
signed by fifty-five of the ministers present, 
to the effect that the proposed statute was a 
violation of the fundamental rule of the 
Scottish church that clianges of ecclesiastical 
law should be by the ' advice and determi- 
nation’ of general assemblies of the church, 
^his document they resolved to present to 
the king; but to render the procedure as 
mild as possible, Peter Ifewat was instructed 
to give James a copy which contained only 
the signature of Archibald Simson, who had 
acted as secretary of the meeting (Jh, 1616- 
1619, pp. xlviii-lvii, 166 ; CAiiUBRWOOD, vii. 
2oBf 266), In consequence the bill was not 
proceeded with in parliament, but the weight 
of James’s resentment fell on Simson and his 
confederates. On 1 July Simson was sum- 
moned before the court of high commission, 
deprived of his charge, and confined to the 
town of Aberdeen. On 11 Dec. he acknow- 
ledged his offence and obtained restoration to 
his charge 0 / Scottish Privy Council^ 

1616-19, pp. 186, 280; Calderwood, vii. 
267, *260, 286). A summons was sent for 
his 'reoompearance’ before the same court, 
7 June 1620, which he avoided through the 
intercession of William, earl of Morton {ih. 


vii. 444). He died in December 1628 at 
Dalkeith. He married Elizabeth Stewart, 
who survived him. 

Simson may be credited with ‘Ad Comi- 
tem Fermolodunensem Carmen,’ 1610, 4to, 
which has also been ascribed to his father, 
and he contributed a congratulatory poem in 
raise of James VI, entitled ‘ Philomela Dal- 
eithiensis,’ to the ‘ Muses’ Welcome,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1618, fol. He has also been ident ified 
with the author of ^ A Commentary or Expo- 
sition upon the Divine Second EpistR Gene- 
rali written by St. Peter, plainely and pithily 
handled by A. Symson’ (London, 1632, 8vo), 
which is, however, ;pift/re generally ascribed to 
Andrew Simson, the lexicographer, father 
of Andrew Simson (1638-1712) [q. v.], au- 
thor of the ‘Large Description of Gallo- 
way.’ Archibald Simson’s other works are : 

1. ‘ Christes Testament unfolded ; ors(‘auen 
godlio and learned Sermons on our Lords 
seauen last Words spoken on the Cross,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1620, 8vC. 2. ‘ Hoptameron ; the 
Seven Days: that is, Meditations and Prayers 
upon the Worke of the Lords Creation,’ St. 
Andrews, 1621, 8vo. 3. ‘Samsons seaven 
TiOckes of Ilaire allegorically expounded,’ St. 
Andrews, 1621, 8vo. 4. ‘ Ilieroglyphica Ani- 
malium, Reptilium, Insectorum, &c. qute in 
Script uris Sacris inveniuntur,’ 2 tom. Edin- 
burg, 1622-4, 4to. 6. ‘A Sacred Septe- 
narie, or a Godly Exposition of the seven 
Psalmes of Repentance,’ London, 1623, 8vo. 
6. ‘ Life of Patrick Simson’ [q. v.l printed in 
‘ Select Biographies,’ ed. W. K. Twoedie for 
the Wodrow Society, Edinburgh, 1846, 8vo. 

The following works by him remain in 
manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, Edin- 
burgh: 1. ‘Ilistoria Ecclesiastica Scotorum.’ 

2. ‘ Annalos Ecclesi® Scotican®’ (Sibbald, 
Repertory of Manuscripts in the Advocates* 
Library^ p. 122)# 

[Scott's Fasti Eccl. Scot. i. i. 262 ; Kew Sta- 
tistical Account, i. 618; Scot’s Apologetic Nar- 
rative, p. 424.] E. I. C. 

SIMSON, JOHN (1668 P-1740), Scottish 
theologian, was the eldest son of Patrick 
Simson (1628-1716), minister of Renfrew, 
and sacred poet (Ji/lian, Dictionary of 
Hymnology,\m2, p. 1068). A sister, Agnes, 
married John Simson, and was mother of 
Robert Simson fq. v.] and of Thomas Simson 
fq. V.] John’s Dirtli* about 1668 is inferred 
from nis describing himself in 1727 as ‘ near 
sixty’ (Wodrow, Correspondence^ iii. 306). 
lie was educated at Edinburgh University, 
where he graduated M.A. on 18 July 1692. 
A document of 21 April 1696 shows that he 
was then librarian Glasgow College. On 
18 July 16?8. licensed by Paisley 
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presbytery. lie mentions ( 1715, p, 286) 
that ho had received instruction and per- 
sonal kindness from John March, professor of 
divinity at Leyden from 1689 to 1731. llis 
brother Matthew (1673-1756), minister at 
Pencaitland, Haddingtonshire, was entered 
at Leyden as a divinity student on 20 Feb. 
1699, and it is probable that Simson accom- 

} )anied him, though he is not entered in the 
ist of students. Never robust in health, he 
obtained no ministerial charge till 1705, 
•when he was called to Troqueex*, Kirkcud- 
brightshire on 21 .Tune, and ordained there 
on 20 Sept. In 1708 he was promoted to 
be professor of divinify inOlasgowuniversity, 
succeeding James Wodrow, father of the 
historian, Robert Wodrow fq. v.l lie lec- 
tured ill Latin, using March’s * Medulla ’ as 
his mam text- book. 

Throughout the last century Simson’s name 
was a byword as a disseminator of unsound 
doctrine ; but he seems to have been perfectly 
sincere in expressing his loyalty to the 
standards of his church ; he retracted ex- 
pressions interpreted by others in an heretical 
sense, and was n(‘\er convicted of heresy. 
He had adopted the maxim that reason is 
* fuiidamentum theologice/and his aim was to 
make orthodoxy intelligible. During twenty 
^ears the ranks of pres%terian clergy in the 
west of Scotland and north of Ireland were 
recruited from his pupils. 

As early as 171(X Simson discussed his 
views at Moffat with James Webster (1659- 
17 20), minister of the Tolbooth church, Edin- 
burgh, * a man of great warmth, but a narrow 
spirit’ (Calamy, Own Life, 1830, ii. 179). 
Subsequently he stated his position in corre- 
spondence with Robert Rowan (1660-1714), 
minister of Penningham, *V\'igtonshire, and 
with James Hog [q. v.], editor of * The Mar- 
row Webster first publicljr attacked Simson 
in August 1712. On 17 March 1714 he made 
formal charges in the Edinburgh presbytery. 
Through the synod of Lothian the matter 
reached the general assembly, and Webster, 
acting under the assembly’s order, tabled his 
complaint before the Glasgow j)resbytery in 
the autumn, Simson gave in his replies on 
29 March 1715, and the general assembly 
on 8 May referred the case to a committee of 
thirl y ministers and six elders, on 1 3 May. 
At the head of the committee was William 
Carstarcs [q* v.], who died before the end of 
the year. The ablest theologians upon it 
were James 11 ado w fq. v,], and William 
Hamilton, D.D., professor of divinity at 
Edinburgh, and grandfather of Bishop 
Horsley. The gist of the accusation was that 
Simson had attributed tbn^inuch to the light 
of nature, but 


charges, e.g. he held it probable that the 
moon was inhabited. At tlie assembly of 
1716 the ' marrow-men ’ clamoured for his 
suspension, but the case was deferred till the 
next assembly, when Webster broke out 
(8 May 1717) with what Wodrow calls ‘ a 
dread/ul sally.’ At the next sitting he apolo- 
gised. On 14 May 1717 the assembly found 
that Simson had * vented some opinions not 
necessary to be taught in divinity,’ and had 
employed expressions ‘ used by adversaries 
in a bad and unsound sense ; ’ these were 
prohibited for the future, but no further cen- 
sure was passed. The assembly was, in 
fact, between two fires. On the same day 
judgment was given against the 'Auch- 
terarder creed’ [see Boston, Thomas, the 
elder]. Preaching at the outer church, 
Glasgow, on 1 9 May, Simson gave offence by 
allusions to his opponents ^and even the 
magistrates.’ 

Eight years later his orthodoxy on the 
point of our Lord’s deity was impeached, 
lie admitted changes in his treatment of the 
topic. Up to 1722 he had taken John 
Owen,D.D. [q. v.l as his model; for two 
years (1723-4) he had specially controverted 
the semi-Ariaii teaching of Samuel Clarke 
(1675-1729) [q. v.] ; finding that this course 
had its dangers, he began in December 1725 
to combat the opposite error of Sabellianism, 
and was in consequence accused of going 
over to Samuel Clarke, lie defended his 
procedure by affirming bis judgment that, 
the then state of Scottish theology, there 
was danger of Sabellianism and Socinianism, 
none of A rlanism. 1 1 is own account is closely 
confirmed by the evidence of his students. 
On 10 J<eb. 1726 diaries ("‘oats, minister of 
Govan, brought the matter before the Glas- 
gow presbytery, who drew up six queries, 
which Simson declined to answer. Delay 
was caused by the state of Sim&on’s health. 
Wodrow thought liim ^ in a dying condition,’ 
and that his disorder had affected his head, 
for he brought in * Clarke, the Fathers and 
the Council of Nice in all conversations.’ He 
was unable to attend the assembly of 1726. 
On 18 May 1727 the assembly suspended him 
till the next assembly, and appointed a com- 
mittee of twenty-one ministers and ten 
elders to co-operate with the Glasgow pres- 
bytery in preparing the case. On 16 May 
1728, after receiving Simson’s explanations 
and withdrawals, the assembly found his 
sentiments to be * sound and orthodox,’ but 
his teaching had been * subversive,’ and his 
explanations tardy. He was suspended till 
another assembly should take off the sen- 
tence ; meantime the matter was to be re- 
ferred to the presbyteries. CharlesQwi0HiD.D. 
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[q. v.], was present at this assembly. The 
action of Edinburfjh University in conferring 
(8 Nov.) its diploma of D.D. upon four non- 
subscribers, including Owen, was viewed as 
a protest against the suspension of Simson. 

By the next assembly all the presbyteries 
but three or four had reported for Simson’s 
deposition, llesides the ‘ marrow-men’ a 
strenuous advocate for this course was Allan 
Logan ( (2. 1 73^1), minister of Culross. Finally, 
the suspension from all ecclesiastical function 
was confirmed on 13 May 17iJ0. Simson was 
to retain the emoluments of his chair, though 
it w'as ‘ not fit or safe’ that he should leach 
divinity. 

After suspension, Simson signed a student’s 
tcbtimonial as S.T.1\ No provision "vn as made 
for the duties of his chair, save that the 
principal, Neil Campbell, heard the discourses 
of bursars. Simson died on 2 Feb. J740. His 
disposition is described as 4rank and open,’ 
though Wodrow complains gf his ^ shiftings 
and hedgings ’ under ecclesiastical pressure. 
His wife was a niece of John Stirling (1662- j 
1727), principal of Glasgow College. He 
had a son, born 1727, and a daughter, who 
married ( 1737) John Moore, M.J). [q. v.], 
OTid was the mother of 8ir .John Moore, the 
lieto of Coruna, He printed nothing except 
the papers connected with his trials (* The 
Case,’ Glasgow, 1715, 8vo; and * Continua- 
tions/ Edinburgh, 1727-9, 8vo). His corre- 
spondence with Rowan was printed by Web- 
ster, Edinburgh, 1715, 8vo, for presentation 
to the assembly. 

[Works cited above ; Row Scott’s Fasti Eccles. 
Scotiennse ; Flint’s Examen Doctrinae D. J ohannis 
8imsoU, 1717; Williamson’s Remarks on Mr. 
dimson’s Case, 1727 ; Dundas’s State of the Pro- 
oess^es, 1728; Truth’s Triumph over Error, 1728 ; 
Proceedings of the Committee (1727), 1729 ; A 
Ballad by J[oh]n B[rys]s, 1729 ; Christian Mode- 
rator, 1827, pp- 226 sq.; Corresp<3ndence of 
l^bert Wodrow (Wodrow Society), J842--3; 
Acts of the General Assembly, 1843, pp. 500 
00.,. 591 sq. ; Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, p. 279; 
Thomson’s Hist. Secession Church, 1848, pp. 
10 sq.; Innes’s MunimeutaUniversitatis Glasg., 
1854, i 446, ii. 441 sq. ; Catalogiie of Edin- 
burgh Graduates, 1858, p. 142; Reid’s Hist. 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland (Killen), 1867, 
iii. 293 ; Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, 
1873, Ixi. 320 ; Album Studiosorum Acad. Lug- 
duno>!^tavm, 1875.] A. G. 

SIMSOISr, PATRICK (1556-1618), 
church historian and divine, was born at Pert Ii 
in 1556. His father was Andrew 8imson 
(ff . 1 590 ?) vj His mother, V iolet A dam- 
son, was sister of Patrick Adamson [q.v.], 
archbishop of St. Andrews, Archibald 8im- 
son [q. V, J was a younger brother. Having 


received a classical education from his 
father, who was one of the best Latin’ 
scholars of the time, Patrick entered St. 
Mary’s College, St. Andrews, at the age of 
fourteen, and in 1574 took his degree. He 
was then sent by his father to the university of 
Cambridge, but lie was induced to remain 
for a time at Bridgstock, where there was a 
library, and to pursue his studies privately, 
which he did with such success that he 
mastered Greek, then little known in Scot- 
land, and attained great proficioncy'ln the 
knowledge of ancient history, civil and 
ecclesiastical. While there his father, having 
fallen sick, recallerLlfim* home to assist him 
in the school. In 1 177 he was ordained and 
admitted minister of the adjoining parish of 
Spott, and, besides discharging his clerical 
duties, he continued to teach Greek on week- 
days at Dunbar. About 1580 he was trans- 
lated to Cramond in the presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, and in 1684, when all the clergy were 
ordered to subscribe the acts then made in 
favour of episcopacy, and to promise obedi- 
ence to their bishops on pain of forfeiting 
their stipends, Simson refused, although his 
diocesan, Patrick Adamson [q.v.], archbishop 
of 8t. Andrews, was his maternal uncle. 

In 1500 the general assembly appointed 
Simson to Stirling, then a royal residence 
and a resort of courtiers and learned men, and 
there he spent the remaining twenty-so\en 
years of his life. He had much influence 
with the king and the Earl of Mar; but whf*n 
the attempt to introduce episcopacy was re- 
newed, Simson became one of the weightiest 
opponents of the royal policy. He declined 
the offer of a bishopric, and afterwards of 
a pension, to induce nim to connive at the 
changes which were being introduced, lie 
attended the trial of the six ministers for 
high treason at l^inlithgow, and befriended 
them by every means in his power j he drew 
tip and signed the protest against episcopacy 
presented to parliament in 1606, raised a 
subscription for Andrew Melville when a 
prisoner in the Tower ,of London, and re- 
fused the permanent moderatorship of the 
presbytery of Stirling,* At the same time 
lie took a leading part in the conferences 
that were held to prevent an open schism in 
the church, and urged^his brethren to con- 
tinue to attend the synods after the bishops 
began to preside over them. lie opposed 
the changes in ^forship which followed tho 
introduction of episcopacy, and in 1617 the 
bishop of Galloway wrote urging him to help 
the bishop ^ out pf his talent ’ in resisting 
some of tne innovations which the king was 
forcing down tl^eir throats. With all this ho 
\yas so and charitable, 
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that no one could take exception to his pro- 
ceedings, and he retained tlirougli life the 
favour of the lung, to whom he was constantly 
loyal and respectful. Such was his con- 
ciliatory spirit that he was sometimes blamed 
by extreme men of his own party, and his 
enbrts to preserve peace were taken advantage 
of by the bishops, and improved to advance 
their own purposes. 

Simson was aconstant student, and acquired 
Hebre]y after he was fifty years of age. His 
favourite studies were the^ fathers and church 
history, and because of’ his wisdom and 
learning he was much consulted by his 
clerical brethren, lle^ws successful as a 
preacher and pastor, and was held in aliec- 
tion by his flock, many of whom, such as the 
('’ounless of Mar, the king’s cousin, and the 
Lady Erskine, venerated him as their 
spiritual father. Ho found the poo])le of 
Stirling tiirbiilent, merchants and craftsmen 
often engaging in bloody contorts in the 
slrt'ots, and he restored peace to the com- 
munity. He remained at nis post in time of 
plague, and discharged his duties at the risk 
of his life. In his lost illness people of all 
ranks crowded round his bed to receive his 
blessing, and brought their children with 
them. After many years of ill-health ho 
died on 31 March 1618, in the sixty-second 
year of his age and the forty-first year of his 
ministry, and was buried in the choir of Iho 
parish church. By after generations he was 
spolccn of as ‘ famous and worthy.’ 

He married, first, Martha, daughter of 
James Baron, provo.st of Edinburgh, by whom 
ho had three sons, who all became ministers, 
and a daughter, who became wife of J. Gil- 
lespie, minister of Alva, and was mother of 
Patrick and George Gillespie [q. v.] He 
married, secondly, a daughter of Baron of 
Kinnaird in Fife. ^ 

His publications wem ; 3 . * A Short Com- 
pcnd of the History of the first Ten Persecu- 
tions moved against Christians,’ Edinburgh, 
1613-16. 2. * A Short Oompend of the 

Growth of the Heresies of the Roman Anti- j 
Christ,’ Edinburgh, 1616. These treatises 
were corrected and republished with the 
title of History 01 the Church since 
the Days of our Saviour Jesus Christ until 
the Present Age,* by the author’s brother 
(London, 1624), 

[Scott’s Fasti ; Life, by his brother, the mini- 
ster of Dalkeith (Wodrow Soo.), Select Biogra- 
phies, vol. i. J manuscript lafe by Wodrow (Wod. 
MSS. University of Glasgow)*] G. W. S. 

SIMSON, ROBERT (16a7-*-1768), mathe- 
matician, born on 14 QcL 1687, was the 
eldest ^ Of John me*^ 


chant, of Kirktonhall, West Kilbride, Ayr- 
shire, l)y his wife Agnes, daught(‘r of Patrick 
Simson, minister of Renfrew. Thomas 
Simson [q. v.] was a younger brother. Ro- 
bert was admitted to Glasgow Unuorsity 
on 3 March 1701-2, graduating MA. on 
16 Nov. 1711 (Munimenta Unii\ Glanf/uon. 
Maitland (.lub, iii. 46, 173). He studied 
under bis maternal uncle, John Simson 
[q. V.], professor of divinity, anddistinguislied 
himself by his classical attainments and 
knowledge^ of botany, llis father intended 
that he .should become a minister, but in 
the latter part of his university career he 
turned his atti^ntion to mathematics, and 
after a year’s study in London he was elected 
professor of mathematics at Glasgow Univer- 
sity, on 1 1 March 1711 12, on the resignation 
of liohert Sinclare (Jb. ii. 400-2). 

While in London Simson made the ac- 
quaintance of several eminent mathema- 
ticians, among tlumi Edmund Halley (q. v.] 
Halley’s influence tended to confirm him in. 
his predilection for the works of the Greek 
geometricians, for the study of which his 
classical learning fit ted him. He first directed 
his attention to Euclid’s porisms, which are 
only known from the short account in the 
‘ Collcctioncs Mathematicao ’ of Pappus of 
Alexandria. Although Pierre de Fermat 
claimed to have restored Euclid’s work, and 
Halley had edited the Greek text of the pre- 
face to tlie seventh book of Pappus, Simson 
was the first to throw real light on the matter. ^ 
In a paper communicated in 1723 to the 
Royal Society by James J urin [q. v.], Simson 
explained two general propositions in which 
Pappus summed up several of the porisms. 
Ho carried his investigations further in a 
treatise entitled ^ De Porismatibus Tractatus; 
quo doctrinam pori.smatum satis explicatam, 
et in posterum ah ohlivione tutam fore sperat 
auctor.’ This was published in 1770 among 
Simson’s posthumous works and was supple- 
mented in a memoir by John Playfair [q* v.] 
{Trans, Royal Soc, Edinburgh^ 1794 ; JlIei- 
BBKO, LitterargescMeJitliche Htudien uher 
Euklid, 1882, p. .56). 

In 1736 Simson published 'Sectionum 
Conicarum Libri V ’ (Edinburgh, 4to), 
which he partly intended as an introduction 
to the treatise by Apollonius of Perga on the 
subject. Simson had an aversion to the alge- 
braical treatment of * conics ’ that was pre- 
valent, and in his own work returned to 
‘ the purer model of antiquity,’ deducing the 
properties of the various curves without the 
aid of symbols. An enlarged edition ap- 
peared in 1760. 

In 1788 he completed the ^testoyat^on of 
the »<Laci Plani’^ of Apo]ll(mi^s,^a.,.|ask 
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already attempted by Fermat before 1029 
{(Euvres de ^'ermaf^ 1891, i. 3~51, ii. 
105), and by Francis Schooten in 1657 
(Eiercitr/tiones Maf/iemat.) Simson pub- 
lished his conclusions in 1749 in a worn en- 
titled * Apollonii Peiy/ei Locorum Planorum 
libri 11, restituti a K. Simson* (Glasgow, 
4to), 'v\liich Avas translated into German in 
1822 by W. A. Diesterweg (Mayence, 8vo). 

Simson ne\l occupied himself with the 
restoration of the * Soctio Detcrminata* of 
Apollonius, Avhich liad already been im- 
])erfectly accomplished by Alexander An- 
deisou[q. V. I in 1012, and by Willebrodus 
Snell I us in 1004 (PiURRH IIerigone, Cursifs 
uM"t/ie7naticffs, tome i.) The results of his 
labours weie published among liis post humous 
works. Simson’s researches among the ma- 
thematical fragments of classical antiquity, 
although his restc nations wore far from com- 
plete, and in many cases were more or loss 
conjectural, notably elucidated the obscurities 
of ancient geometry. 

In 1746 the iiniversily of St. Andrews 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
M.D., and in 1766 he issued an edition of 
tho*Elements of Euclid’ ((Tlasgow,4to ;24th 
ed. 1854), to which he added the ^jData ’ in 1 762. 
liis edition has ahvavs held a hfgh charac- 
ter for precision and accuracy, and has 
formed the basis of most modern text- 
books, but in some instances liis reverence 
for antiquity has asserted itself at the ex- 
pense of liis critical discernment. Uet using 
to admit any imperfection in Euclid, he im- 
puted ail shortcomings to his editors and 
- copyists. 

in 1761 he retired from the active duties 
of his chair, and employed his leisure chiefly 
in correcting his mathematical w^orks. lie 
died at Glasgow, unmarried, on 1 Oct. 1768, 
and was buried in the Blackfriars burial- 
ground. 

A posthumous edition of Himsons un- 
' publislied works was issued at Glasgow in 
3776, under the superintendence of James 
Clow, idiilosophy at Glasgow, 

nni at the expense of Philip Stanhope, 
second earl Stanhope. Besides the treatises 
mentioned, it contained tw^o short tracts en- 
titled 'l)e Logarithmis liber’ and *De 
Limitibus Quantitatum et Bationum, Frag- 
mentum,* which have since been rejirinted 
by Francis Maseres [q. v.] in his * Scriptures 
I^garithmici/ A treatise on the * Elements 
of Plane Trignometry * was published with 
the later edinoiis of Simson’s < Elements of 
Euclid,’ and also separately at Dublin in 
1841. Ilia library and all his manuscriiits, 
including an incomplete edition of Pappus, 
and eighteen yolumes on mathematical sub- 


jects, entitled * Adversaria,’ were presented to 
the university library at Glasgow. 

Simson’s portrait hangs in the college hall 
at Glasgow, and an engraving from it is pre- 
fixed to Trail’s account of his life and 
writings. 

[Trail's Account of the Life and Writings of 
Robert Simson, 1812 ; Encycl. Britaniiica, 8tli 
ed. XX. 298-302, 9th ed. xxii. 88 ; English Cycl, 
Biography, v. 519; Anderson’s Scottish Nation, 
iii. 455; Chambers’s Eminent ScotsTnon, in'. 350; 
Chalmers’s Biogr. Diet. 18l6,xxviii.21 ; flutton’s 
Philosophical and Mathemitical Dictionary, 
1815 ; Bromley’s Catalogue of Portraits, p. 394 ; 
Notes and Queries, i.ei. *133, iii. ii. 480, 499; 
New Statisticttl Account of Scotland, v. 252; 
Ball’s Short Ilistory of Mathematics, p, 66.] 

E I. C. 

SIMSON, THOMAS (1096-1764), pro- 
! fessor of medicine at St. Andnwvs, born in 
1696 at Kirktonliall in the parish of West 
Kilbride, Ayrshire, was third son of John 
Simson of Kirktonhall, by his wife Agnes, 
daughter of Patrick Simson, minister of Ren- 
frew. Robert Simson [q. v.], the mathema- 
tical professor, was bis brother. In 1721 
James Brydges, duke of Chandos, established 
a medical professorship in the university of 
St. Andrews, and on lO Jan. 1722 Simson 
was admitted as its first incumbent. He lield 
the chair until his death. In 1744 he was 
elected an honorary fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians at Edinburgh (6V^«r^cr 
and llegulatiom of the Royal College ofPhysi- 
cian% p. 96). He died on 30 A])ril 1764 at St. 
Andrews. 

About 1724 he married a daughter of Sir 
John Preston of PrestonhalJ, Fife, who was 
deprived of his estates in 1715. By her ho 
had four sons and two daughters ; of the 
former, James was jirofessor of medicine at 
St. Andrews in iuccession to his father from 
1764 to 1770. 

He was the author of ; 1. ‘ De re Medico,’ 
Edinburgh, 1 726, 8vo. 2. ‘ De Erroribus circa 
Materiam Medicam,' 1726, 8vo- 3. ^System 
of the Womb,’ London, 1729, 8vo. 4. ‘ En- 
quiry on the Vital and Animal Actions, 
1762, 8vo. 

[Scots Mag. 1784, p, 167 ; Paterson’s Hist, 
of Ayr and Wigtown, ii. 367 ; Burko’s Com- 
moners, iii. 102.] E. I. C. 

SIMSON, WIi;.LlAM (1800-1847), 
Scottish painter, ^lecond son of Alexander 
Simson, merchant, was born at Dundee in 
1800. His father was admitted a burgess of 
Dundee in 1792, and, though engaged in com- 
merce, was deeply interested in art. Three 
of his sons became artists; George (1791- 
1862), a portrait- atid landscape-painter, who 
became a Boyol Scottish Aca- 
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demy ; William, the subject of this notice ; 
and Da\id (1803-1871), a successful land- 
scape-|)ainti*r and lithographer. 

AVilliam began liis art education in 1818 
under Andrew Wilson (1780-1 848), ma'>ter 
of the IVustees’ Academy at Edinburgh. 
Among his fellow students were lloberl 
Scott Lauder j^q. v.] and J )avid Octavius Uill 
[q. V.], and Simson soon took a prominent 
place among them. Ilia early works were local 
landscape'^ and sea-pieces, but the success of 
his elder brother George as a portrait-painter 
led him to follow temporarily that branch 
of art. Simson was ono of those who helped 
to create tlie Scottish (afterwards the Iloyal 
Scott isli) Academy in 18, V). In that year he 
evliibited Ins ‘Shooting Party llegaling’ — 
clnelly portraits— at the Royal Academy, 
London, and from tliat time till the year of 
his dentil ( \v itli the exception of 1833-35 3G) 
he was a regular exhibitor there. In 1831 he 
begantoexlnbit at tin* Scottish Academy, and 
he sent in all seventy-two pictures tc its e\lii- 
bilious. In 183»5 Simson studied in Italy. 
71 is work there led to Ids composition, ‘ Gi- 
mabue ,iiid Giotto,’ which was exhibited at 
till* Royal Academy in 1838 {Athenccum , 1 838, 
p. 3t)3), and purchased by Sir Robert I’eol for 
1 50 g luneas. Simson returned to London in , 
] and settli*d at 91 Lean Street, Soho, ; 
afteru ardb removing to 1 2 Sloane Street . He 
exhibited regularly at the British Institution 
as well us at the Iloyal Academy, His sub- 
jects were now principally historical, but be 
.still essayed landscape. He died at Sloane 
Street on 29 Aug, 1847. 

Simsoii’s most important works were: 

* Columbus at the Door of the Convent of 
La Rabida’ (exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1 8.39) ; ‘ The Teiuptation of St. Anthony ^ 
(at the Scottish Academy, 1844) ; * Baronial 
lletainers,’ and ‘ Salvator Rosa’s first Car- 
toon on the Wall of the Certosa ’ (at the 
Royal Academy, 1844). Others of his his- 
torical and ^eiire pieces were ‘ Don Quixote 
stud} mg the Books of Chivalry’ (1832), 

* Prince Charles Edward reading a Despatch 
at Ilolyrood’ (1834), * prince Charles Ed- 
ward at the Battle of Preston’ (1834), ‘ The 
jMurder of the Princes in the Tower ’ (1838), 
and ‘ Alfred dividing his Last I^oaf with a 
Pilgrim’ (1842). Several of his best land- 
scapes dealt with the Roman Oampagna and 
its population of shepherds and goatherds. 
Seven of his pictures are in the Scottish 
Kational Gallery. 

[Lamb’s Dundee, its Quaint and Historic 
Buddings ; Brydairs Hist, of Art in Scotland, 
p. 46.) ; Catalogues of Iloyal Academy and Scot- 
tish Academy, 1830-49 ; Bryan’s Diet, of Painters 
and Engravers ; local inforniatioiij A, H.. 

VOL. LIL 


SIMWNT FYOHAlSr, i.e. Simon ttiu 
Luilb (1530 .^-1906), WeLh bard, was born 
about 15.30, and lived on liis own land at 
T^brith, near llulliin, Denbighshire. He 
was a pupil of Grullydd Iliraetliog [q. v.], 
and received the degree of * pencordd’ at the 
Oaerwys eisteddfod of 1568 (for the certiticate 
see the London ‘ ( Ireal,’ p. 278). Pour of bus 
poems, which commemorate the virtu(‘s of 
various Dcnbiglish ire gentlemen, are printed 
in Williams’s ^ Records of Denbigh.’ He 
was best known, liowever, for his knowledge 
of the technicalities of the bardic art. Shortly 
before the Caerwys eisteddfod he wrote for 
Pierce Mo^tyn of Tiilucro an account of the 
system, illustrated by means of an ‘ awdl ’ 
containing specimens of each of the Hwenty- 
four metres.’ This treatise was probably 
the‘Pum Llyfr (Vrddwriaetli ’ printed by 
Ab Ithel as the work of Simwnt Fychan in 
^ Dosbarth Edeyrn 1 )afod Am* ; ’ portions of 
it have also appeared in * Cyfrinach y Beirdd.’ 
Accoiding to a manuscript in the possession 
of tlie late Gweirydd ap Rhys, the work 
was composed in 1565. There are important 
difierences between the text of this and 
that of Ab Ithel. Lewis Dwnn mentions 
Simwnt F\chan among tho older antiquaries 
who had given him assistance in his heraldic 
reseaich(‘ft» Visitatiomy i. 7). IIo 

died in April ItiOO. 

[Hanos Llenyddiaeth Gymreig. by Gweirydd 
ap Kliys ; l*oiinant’s Tours in Wales, ii, 93 ; 
Cyfrinach y Beirdd.] J. E. L. 

SINCLAIR, ANDREW {d. 1861), sur- 
geon and naturalist, a native of Paisley, 
entered tlio navy as an assistant surgeon 
about 1824, became a surgeon in 1829, and 
in 1834 was attached to Il.Al.S. Sulphur on 
a surveying expedition to the South American 
coast, under the command of Captain Frede- 
rick William Beechey [q. v.J, ami afterwards 
of Sir Edward Bt*lcher[q. v.j Sinclair then 
first took to natural history, collecting plants 
in 1837 and 1838 in Mexico and Central 
America. In 1842 ho was appointed surgeon 
to a convict ship, and had opportunities of 
collecting at several Australian ports. He 
spent some weeks in New Zealand with Dr. 
(now Sir Joseph) Hooker, then naturalist to 
tho antarctic expedition, and in 1843 accom- 
pjuiied Captain Robert (afterwards Admiral) 
Fitzroy [q. v.] as private secretary, when 
Fitisroy became governor of New Zealand. 
On 6 Jan. 1844 Sinclair wa.s made colonial 
secretary in New Zealand, and served as such 
under Captain (afterwards Sir George) Grey 
(1848-1865) and Colonel Gore Brown. On 
the establishment of parliamentary govern- 
ment In May 1860 he retired on a peti^on, but 
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returned to Now Zealand in 1859 to collect 
in tin* Middle and South Islands material for 
a supplement to Hooker’s ‘ Flora.’ He made 
arranj^ements with Sir John Francis Juliua 
von Haast [q. v.] to explore Mount (’ook, but 
was drowned on 20 March 1861 in endea- 
vouring to cross on foot the river llangitata 
when It was swollen by flood. Sinclair was 
unmarried. His zoological specimeni, chiefly 
8])onges and zoophytes, were mostly presented 
to the British Museum, and his plants to Sir 
^V. J . Hooker, who commemorated him in the 
tropical American genua of Compositip, Sin^ 
china f now merged in IjMwti, His plants 
w(‘r(' mainly described in Hooker and Ar- 
nett’s ‘Botany of Beechey’s Voyage’ and 
Benlham’s ‘Botany of the Voyage of the 
Sulphur.’ Sinclair became a fellow of the 
Linnean Society in 1857. 

He contributed * Kemarka on Physalia 
jielagica’ to the ‘Tasmanian Journal of Na- 
tural Science,’ vol. i. (1812), and a letter 

* On the Vegetation of A uckland ’ to Hooker’s 

* Journal of Botany,’ vol. iii, 1851. 

[Gardener’s Chroiiiclo, 1861, p. 773; Proceed- 
ings of the Linnean Society, 1861-2, p. xcv, 
MennoU’s Australasian Biography.] G. S. B. 

SINCLAIR, CATHERINE (1800- 
1864), novelist, fourth daughter of Sir John 
Sinclair (1764-1835) fq. v.] by his second 
wife, lliana, daughter of AlCwXandi'r, lord Mac- 
donald, was born in Edinburgh on 17 April 
1800. Sir Cleorge Sinclair | q. v.], John Sin- 
clair (1797-1876) [q. v.l, ana William Sin- 
clair (1804-1878) [^. v.J were her brothers. | 
She was her father’s secretary from t he ago of I 
fourteen till Ins death in 1835. She then bo- 

f an independent authorship, hor first works 
eing children’s books, prompted by interest 
in her nephew, the IJon. G. F. Bovle, son of 
the Earl of Glasgow. Miss Sinclair’s great 
and varied activity found scope in Edin- 
bui^h in philanthropic exertions, in practical 
support of the volunteer movement, in the 
ostfiublishment of cooking depots in old and 
new Edinburgh, and in the maintenance of 
a mission station at the Water of Leith. 
She was instrumental in securing seats 
for crowded thoroughfares, and she set 
the example in Edinburgh of instituling 
drinking fountains, one of which bears her 
name. She died at the vicarage, Kensing- 
ton, the residence of her brother, Arch- 
deacon John Sinclair on 6 Aug^ 1864, and 
was interred in the burying-ground of St. 
John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh. Her 
portrait was drawn in crayons by James 
Archer, K.S.A. (cf. Cat Third Loan Exhib, 
No. 620). 

Miss Sinclair wrote brightly and wittily, 


and displayed much skill in characterisation 
and description. Several of her bonks were 
pojmlar in America. Undated and early works 
of JMiss Sinclair’s are : * Charlie Se> mour ; ’ 
‘Lives of the Cccsars, or the Juvenile Plu- 
tarch ; ’ ‘ Holiday House ’ (once very popular 
with children) ,* ‘ Modern Superstit ion ; , and 
‘Memoirs of the English Bible.’ Her othiu* 
principal works are: 1. ‘Modern Accom- 
plishments, or the March of Intellect, ’a study 
of female education, 1836. 2. ‘ Shetland and 
the Shetlanders, or the Northern Circuit,’ 
1840. 3. ‘ Scotland and the Scotch, or the 
Western Circuit,’ 18 10 (republished in Ame- 
rica, and translated various languages). 
4. ‘Modern Flirtations, or a Month at llar- 
rowgato’ 1841. 6. ‘Scotch Courtiers 

and the Court,’ J842. 6. ‘Jane Bouverie', 

or Prosperity and Adversity,’ 1816. 7. ‘ The 
Journey of Life,’ 1847. 8. ‘The Business of 
Life,’ 1848. 9. ‘Sir Edward Graham, or 

Railway Speculators,’ 1810. 10. ‘ Lord and 
Lady Harcourt, or County Hospitalities,’ 
1860. 11. ‘The Kaleidoscope, or Aiiecdott s 

and Aphorisms,’ 1861. 12. ‘ Beatric(‘, or the 
Unknown Relatives,’ 1862. 13. ‘Popi'^h 

Legends, or Bible Truths,’ 1852. 14. ‘Lon- 
don Homes,’ 1853. 15. ‘ Cross Purposes,’ 

1863. 16. ‘The Cabman’s Holiday,’ 1855. 

17. ‘ Torchoater Abbey,’ 1857, 18. ‘Anec- 
dotes of the Caesars,’ 1868. 10. ‘ Sketches 

and Short Stories of Scotland and the Scotidi, 
and Shetland and the Shetlanders,’ 1859* 
20. ‘Sketches and Short Stories of Wah's 
and the Welsh,’ I860. 

[Scotsman, 7 Aug. 1864; Gent. Mag, 1861, 
ii. 654; Archdeacon Sinclair’s Memoir of Sir 
John Sinclair ; Anderson's Scottish Nation ; in- 
formation Irom Mr. Cuninghame Steele. ad\u- 
cato, Edinburgh.] T. B. 

SINCLAIR^GEORGE, fourth Eaul of 
Caithness (d. 1682), second, but eldest sur- 
viving, son of John, third earl of Caithness, 
by Elizabeth, daughter of William Suther- 
land of Huttus, was boifn before 14 J uly 1 527 
[see for ancestry SiNCIAiR, W 1 I 4 UAK, third 
Earl of ORKNur and first Earl of Caith- 
ness, 1404?- 1480} The fourth earl sat as 
a peer in parliament in 1642. In 1544, while 
the bishop of Caithness was in banishment in 
England, the earl took possession of his castle 
of Strabister, while jJonald Mackajr, with 
whom he was acting in concert, seized the 
palace of Skibo. After the bishop’s return 
they at first refused to give up possession ; but 
upon the intervention of the Earl of Iluntly, 
lord-lieutenant of the north, an arrange- 
ment was arrived at (Gordon, Earldom of 
Sutherlandf pp. 111-12)* On 5 Oct. 1646 
Caithness resigned his earldom into the 
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of .rames V, and received a novodamus 
thereof, with remainder to John Sinclair, hia 
son and heir-apparent, whom failing, to 
the earl himfielf and Indrs male whatsoever 
Ma(j,Si(/. ^S'cof. 1513-40, No. 3165). On 
18 Sept. 1553 an act was passed for stanch- 
ing of the slaughter bet ween him and Mackay 
{Meg. P. C. ^ootl. i. 1 17). During the pro- 
gress of the queen regent, Mary of Guise 
fq. V.], in the north of Scotland in July 1566, 
for the purpose of holdinj^ j ustice-ayres, Caith- 
ness decliiK'd, or neglected, to summon his 
men to att end the courts, and on this account 
was warded, first in Inverness and ultimately 
in Edinburgh, not beiug se*^ free until he paid 
a largo sum of money (Ii?:8r.B5r, History, 
iiatyiie Club, i». 5?5()). On J8 Dec. 1556 he, 
how(‘ver, obtained Jotters of remission for 
this and other oflcnces {Reg. Mag. iSig. Scot. 
1546-80, i\o. 111^8). 

Caithness joined other catholic nobles in 
sending lUshop Lesley to France with the 
proposal that (iueen .Slaty on her return to 
Scotland should land at Aberdeen, wben I 
they With a strong force would accompany | 
her to Iklinburgh, and enable her to mount 
the throne as a catholic sovereign, llemaiii- 
ing a catholic, he in the parliament of 1560 
opposed the ratification of tbo ^ Confession of 
Faith’ (llandolph to Cecil, 25 Aug. 1560, 
printed in full in KnoVs Wor/i'8,y\. 118-120). 
Jvnox states that during the progress of the 
queen in the north in 1563 Caithness -was com- 
manded to ward in the castle of Edinburgh 
for a murder committed on the servants of 
tilt* carl marisclial, but was relieved ; ^ for,’ so 
ho adds, ^ such bloodthirsty men and papists 
such as ho is are best subjects to the Queen ’ 

( Worl's, ii. 420). lie was in Edinburgh at 
the time of the slaughter of Riccio, and, 
dreading the results that might follow the 
consequent return of the probostaut lords to 
power, he, along with, Atholl and others, 
left the city three days afterwards {ib. ii, 
623). On 17 April 1566 he was constituted 
hereditary justiciar in Caithness {Meg. Mag. 
Sig. Scot. 1646-80, No, 1726), and the ap- 
pointment was ratified to him on 14 Feb. 
1666-7 {lb. No, 1767). Before his appoint- 
ment he had, in February 1665-6, promised 
to atterid mass {Illustrations of the Meign 
of Mary, Baunatyne Club, p. 163) ; while 
remaining true to Catholicism, he also con- 
tinued loyal to Mary during the troubles 
which lost her her throne. Though deeply 
implicated in the murder of Bamley, he pre- 
sided at the mock trial of the Earl of Both- 
well for the murder. Ife also subscribed 
the bond for the marriage of Bothwell with 
the queen ; and in 1570 he the letter 

of ‘ the rebel lords ’ to Qnei^Miri^be^h, ash- 


I ing licr to enter into an agrocraent with the 
(iueen of Scots (then a prisoner in England) 
‘whereby the difieront claims betwixt her 
highmxss and her son may coast' from hence- 
forth’ (printed in full in "CaLDEKAvooi/s 
tory, ii. 547-60). After the fall of the castlo 
in 1572 he gradually became reconciled to 
Morton; and Kill igrew, writing to Burglihy 
on 8 June 157 notes that he ‘ who did not 
the like to any regent before now,’ was ‘ at 
Edinburgh very obhoquious to the regent’ 
(Cal. State Papery For. 1672-4, No. 1446). 

For the most part, howev’er, Caithness 
seems to have remained in the north, con- 
cerning himself chiefly with tho politics 
of his immediate neighbourhood. If the 
statements of (-lordon’s ‘Earldom of Suther- 
land ’ are to be believed, he lived there a 
life of great and even outrageous activity. 
Tho chief criminal acts charged against 
him are instigating his cousin, Isobel Sin- 
clair, wife of Gilbert Gordon of Gartray, to 
poison the Earl and Countess of Sutherland 
I m J uly 1567 ; the capture thereafter in tho 
castle of Skibo of tlie young Earl of Suther- 
land, whom, tliougli only fifteen, be got 
married to liis daughter, Beatrix or Barbara 
Sinclair, a lady of Ibirty-two; an unpro- 
voked attack on the Murrays in 1570, wlien 
the cathedral of Dornoch was burnt; the 
subsequiuit murder of three hostages of tho 
Murrays ; and tho imprisonment of his own 
sou (for concluding a treaty with the Murrays) 
in the castlo of Girnigo, where he died in 
J576, or was practically done to death by 
his gaolers, who gave him salt beef to eat, 
but witlilield all drink. There is no doubt 
that a majority of these accusations are more 
or less founded on fact ; but in interpreting 
their significance allowance must be made for 
the strong partisan prejudices of the writer. 
Caithness died at Edinburgh on 9 Sept. 1682, 
and was buried in the chapel at Roslin ; but 
his heart was cased in lead and placed in the 
Sinclair aisle of the church of Wick. While 
this town was being spoiled by the Earl of 
Sutherland in 1588, one of his followers 
entered the church, and, finding the case of 
lead, opened it in the hope of finding treasure, 
when the dust escaped to the winds. By Lady 
Elizabeth Graham, daughter of William, se- 
cond earl of Montrose, Caithness had three 
sons and five daughters ; John, master of 
Caithness, who died while imprisoned in the 
castle of Girnigo in 1676, and whose son 
George, fifth earl, is noticed separately; Wil- 
liam, who died without issue before his father; 
Georgje, ancestor of the Sinclairs of Mey; 
Beatrix or Barbara, married to the young 
Earl of Sutherland ; Elizabeth to Alexander 
Bufiua; Margaret to WilUaxi^ Su^j^land of 
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DiifliH ; IJarbara to A Icxandorlnnesof lunce ; 
niid Agnos to Andrew Hay, be vent li earl of 
Krrol. 

[Knov’s Works; Ilistonos l)y Bishop Lesley 
and Oulderwood; Ktgistcrof the Privy Coun- 
cil of Scotland ; Keg Mag. Sig. Scot. ; Cal. 
State Papers, For . during the reign of Eliza- 
beth ; Cor<lon’s ICarldorn of Sutherland ; Sin- 
clairs Si nclairs 1 n Englaiul and Caithness Events ; 
Douglass Scottish Pterago (Wood), i. 290-7.] 

T. F. H. 

SINCLAIR, HEOROE, fifth Evkl op 
Caithness (irj(>0?-l(>i;i), born about ]5t>(), 
was the son of John, inast(*r of Caithness, who 
died of ill-treatment while in prison at 
( rirnigo in 157(1, by Lady Jean Hepburn, only 
daughter of Putriek, third earl 01 Rotliweli, 
and widow of John Stewart (1531 1501.^) 
[ij. V. I, prior of (^Idingham. lie succeeded 
Ills grandfather George, fourth earl [q.v.], in 
158iJ. In 1584 his olHce of justiciary of 
Caithness w’as reduced at the instance of 
the Earl of lluntly {Ada Pari. Scot. iii. 
357-30,* Gokdon, Earldom of Sutherland, 
p. 178). Not long afterwards he resolved 
to take vengeance on his father’s gaolers, 
David and Ingram Sinclair, running the one 
through the bod^, and, shortly afterwards, 
shooting the other through thc^head (Gor- 
don, p. 180). deemed it advisable to 
come to terms with the Earl of Sutherland, 
and the t^vo earls \vor(' reconciled in the 

J iresence of Flimtlv {ib. p. 181) ; on 18 May 
le received a remission under the great seal j 
for the murder of David Hume and also 
of the Sinclairs (AVy. Mar/. Sig. Scot. 1580- 
1593, No. 820). In February 1594-5 the 
bond which lluntly, Cn it liness, and nobles of 
catholic sympathies had entered int^) with 
the rebellious Earl of Bothwell was reyealed 
to the priv'y council by Scott of Balwearie, 
i^Reg, P. C. iSf otl. v. 205 ; Oalderw ood, Hist 
V, 359-60), and in H106 Caithness. Suther- 
land, and other nobles suspected of papacy 
were ordered I 0 coniine theraselv* 9 within 
the bounds of cerlain towms vi. 608). 
But, though at one in religio> s matters, the 
two earls continued so luMile to each other 
that on 7 Aug. of the feame year bofhwwe 
commanded to sign ar. assurance to keep the 
peace under pain bf rebellion (Reg. P. C. 
Segtt. vii. and on 1 Noy. 1608 they were 
^“ftgain commanded to sign a similar assurance 
to last until 1 Jan. 1610, and to find caution 
in ten thousand marks ( ib. viii. 186). Baulked 
of his customary excitement from his feud 
with Sutherland, OaithnobS amused liimself 
with an outrage on some servants of the Earl 
of Orkney, who had been forced to touch at 
Caithness through stress of wreather. After 
making them drunk with whisky he shaved 


one side of their heads and beards, and sent 
them to sea, although the storm had not 
abated (Gordon, p. 258). On 3 3 larch 1669 
tho king wrote a letter to the council about 
the outrage (Peg. P. C. Scot I, viii. 570-1), 
and Caithness finally hound him'^elf in future 
to allow a frei^ and safe passage to all his 
majesty’s subjects through Caithness. In the 
following year complaint was made by Sir 
Robert Gordon to tne king that Caithness 
was employing one Arthur Sraitli to coin 
false money whicli was being circulated 
througliout tho northern counties. A com- 
mission having been granted to Gordon to 
app reh(*nd Smith ,,cert a • n ( > f t he S mchii rs were 
killed in endeavouring to rescue him, while 
Smith himself, to prevent liis escapt^, was put 
to death byhib captors. Both parties tlinre- 
iipon complained to the privy council ; hut 
the matter was finally adjusted on 28 May 
1612, when criminal proceedings were relin- 
quished on condition that the two earls came 
under an obligation to keep the peace to each 
other (ib. ix. 882). 

On 12 Nov. 3612 Caithness was ap]iomted 
to a commission of the peace (ib. p. 187), 
and in the following year he recoin mended 
himself to the privy council by delnwing 
up his kinsman, Lonl Maxwell, who luul 
taken refuge at Castle Sinclair (Gordon, 
p. 289). On 26 May 1614 he received a com- 
mission for the pursuit, capture, and punish- 
ment of certain pirates infesting the coasts 
between Peterhead and Shetland (Peg. P. C. 
Scot/. X. 241), and on 12 July he was named 
one of a commission for the apprehension of 
jesuit priests in Caithness (ib. p. 251). On 
6 x\ug, following he was appointed tho king’s 
lieutenant for the repression of the rtdiidlion 
of the Earl of Orkney, a task in every way 
v/ongenial to nim (ib. p, 262 ; Gordon, p. 
299 ; SCO arte Stewart, Patrick, second 
Earl of Orkney). ^ The Earl of Orkney 
having been warded in the castle of Dum- 
barton, his natural son, Robert Stewart, had 
fortified himself in Kirkwall, and openly 
defied the king^s authority ; but Caithness was 
entirely successful in the cxjiedition against 
the son, compelling the garnson to surrender 
by Michaelmas day (Calderwood, Hist. vii. 
193-4; Gordon, p. 300; Reg. P. C. Scotl. 
ix. 701-6, 711-14). Shortly afterwards 
Caithness visited the king in London, when 
he received for bio services a pension of one 
thousand crowns (Gordon, p. 810). But 
in the following year his irrepressible law- 
lessness completely lost him the king’s favour. 
Lord Forbes having inherited some lands in 
Caithness from his brother-in-law, George 
Sinclair, Oaitntt^ resolved at all hazards to 
compel him toifsign them. He therefore* 
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in November 1015, secretly iubtij^ated the 
clan (liiim to burn tlio corn of Forbes’s 
tenants in Sansett, and, to remove suspicion 
from himself, spread the rumour that it had 
beendon(» by the Il^Iackays (GoRDOi^,p. 322). 
When complaints were made against him to 
the privy council, he is said to have caused 
the witnesses to bo drowned, so that no actual 
proof could be found against him (Hist, of 
James the Seif^i^. 390). Several complaints 
were made against him by Lord Forbes for 
reset of the incendiaries, and on 11 June he 
was denounced for not exhibiting them 
P. C. f^cotl, 1511); he wifi in the same 
year d<‘nounced a lebK for his papistical 
opinions ( passim) ; but he finally obtained 
rt^missioii by paying an indemnity of two 
thousand marks, by renouncing the pension 
of one 1 housand crown*' bestowed on him by 
the king, and by resigning the sheriffdom of 
Oaitlmoss (/list of James the Setty p. 391). 
J^atti^rly he got hopelessly in debt, and en- 
dea\ oured openly to defy his creditors. On 
1 June 1(519 ho was denounced as a rebel for 
remaining pertinaciously at the horn (Pey. 
P. C\ JStofL xi. 683); on 25 Oct. 1(521 his 
son, Lord Berried ale, who had been im- 
prison(‘(l for his father’s debts, was compelled 
to complain against him to the council. 
Various fulminations were issued against 
Caithness in 1021 without the least effect, 
and at last, on 19 Dec. 1622, a commission 
was granted to 8ir Kobert Gordon to reduce 
him to obedience either by negotiation, or, 
if that failed, with fire and sword (id. xiii. 
124). Negotiation failed, and on 10 June 
1623 a commission for fire and sword was 
given (ih. p. 281), all the lieges of the north 
being commanded to assist (td. p. 283). It 
was entirely successful, Caithness fleeing pre- 
cipitately to Orkney, and thence to Shetland. 
On 30 March 1624 a proclamation was issued 
warning all mariners against assisting him 
fropi Shetland back to (Jrkney or Caithness 
{ib, p. 391); but on 10 June 1624 the pro- 
clamation against intercommuning with iiim 
was cancelled^ and a new protection was 
granted him to come to Edinburgh and deal 
with his creditors (ib, p. 623), From his 
creditors he obtained during ms last years 
an aliment out of his estates, lie died at 
Caitlincss in Februai*y 1643, in his seventy- 
eighth year. By his wife, Lady Jean Gor- 
don, only daughter of John, fifth earl of 
lluntly, he had three sons and a daughter ; 
William, lord Berriedale, who predeceased 
his father ; Francis ; John, who entered the 
service of Gustavus Adolphus, and was slain 
at Donauwerth in 1631 ; and Anne, married 
to Geo^e, thirteenth earl of Crawford, 

The fifth earl of Ca}th||» succeeded 


by his great-grandson Gt^orge, son of John, 
master of Berriedale. A^, tlirougli the fully 
of his grandfatlier, he had become hopelessly 
in debt, his principal creditor, Nir John 
Campbell of Glenurcuy (afterwards br^t Farl 
of Breadalbaiie) [q. v.J, on the earl’s death in 
1672, took possession of the ostatt*s, and in 
June 1077 was created Earl of Caithness. 
The title and estates were, however, claimed 
by George Sinclair of Keiss, son of Francis, 
the second son of the fifth earl, who took 
possession of certain lands in C^aithnesa by 
force. In 1680 lie endeavoured to cope with 
a force sent against him under General 
Dalziell, but was totally defeated. Never- 
theless, bis claim to the title was finally 
sustained by the priv y council in 1681 , where- 
upon Campbell relinquLbed it, and was 
created Ean of Br(*adatbane. 

[Reg. Mng Sig Scot.; Keg. P. C. Scotl. ; Cal- 
derwood’s Hist, of the (Jhiirch of Scotland ; 
Gordons Earldom of Sutherland; Pitcairn’s 
Criminal Trials ; Hist, of James tho Sext, in 
tho Bannatyno Club ; Douglas’s Scottish Peorage 
(Wood), 1 . 217.] T. F. n. 

SINCLAIR or SINCLAR, GI^ORGE 
{d* 1096), professor successively of philo- 
sophy and mathematics at Glasgow, was 
probably a ntitive of East Lothian. On tho 
title-page of his ‘ Ars Nova ’ he styles him- 
self * Scoto-Lothiani,’ and he possessed pro- 
perty in the town of Haddington (Laiisro, 
Charters), His brother, John Sinclar, was 
for a time regent in Ht. I.ieonard*8 College in 
8t. Andrews, and in 1047 he became minister 
of Ormiston in East Jjolhian, whence in 1082 
he went to Holland, and died at Delft in 
1689 (SooiT, Fasti EccL ScoticandB, i. 301), 
In 1651 George was acting as a ‘ pedagogue' 
in St. Andrews, whence ho was brought to 
Glasgow (Baillik, Letters and Journalsy ed. 
Laing, iii. 285). Ho was admitted a mastor 
of Glasgow University on 18 Oct. 1654, and 
in the same year was appointed profe.ssor of 
hilosophy at Glasgow. He was one of the 
rst in Scotland who devoted attention to the 
study of physics, then held, as he laments, 
of little account. In 1655 he was associated 
with an unnamed experimenter, probably 
Maule of Melgum, the original inventor of 
the diving-bell, in using the new invention 
in exploring the contents of the ship Florida, 
a relic of the Armada, wrecked on the Isle of 
Mull (.4rs A’biia,pp. 220 et seq.) I le remained 
at Glasgow as a professor until Juno 1666, 
when he was obliged to resign as he refused 
to comply with the episcopal form of church 
government(Woi)ROw, i/M^o?y,&c.,ed. 1829, 

On leaving Glasgow, Sinclar came, ta 
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Kdiiibiirgh, where at one time he tauppht 
mathomutics in tlio college, althotigh he ap- 

S ears to have resided at Jjeith, and is 
escribed as 8(‘hoolmaster there, lie oc- 
cupied himself in making and recording ex- 
periments in physics. 1I(‘ was one ot* the 
first in Scotland to utilise the barometer, 
which he styled the baroscope, as a means 
of measuring altitudes and also tlie depth of 
mines, althougli he based his calculations 
on (‘rroneons ])rinciplea. He appears also to 
have been (unployed by coalowners in the 
Lothian'* to report on the extent and dip of 
the various beds of coal in their neighboiir- 
liood, and his report was published in 1672 
in his ‘ llydrosta ticks,’ whore he suggested 
the best methods of draining olT water from 
tlie coal seams. In this work he shows a 
knowledge of English collieries as well as of 
Scottish. Lho book, perhaps owing to the 
author’s self-complacency, pro\ oked a severe 
attack by dames Gregory [q. v.], professor of 
mathematics in St. Andrews, under the psmi- 
donym of ^Patrick Mathers, arch bedal to 
the university of St. Andrews.’ Sinclar 
wrote, but never published, a retort, entitled 
* Cacua pulled out of his Den by the Heels’ 
(manuscript in Glasgow University Library). 
Gregory’s satire was so severe that it injured 
for a time the sale of Sinclar’s book ; but 
in 1676 and 1674 he superintended, at the 
request of the magistrates, the laying of pipes 
to bring* water into the city of Eclinburgh. 
It was in 1685 that he published the work by 
which he is beat known, ' Satans Invisible 
•World discovered ’ (Edinburgh, 12mo), writ- 
ten to * prove the existence of devils, spirits, j 
yvitches, and apparitions,’ and to vindicate 
this belief against tliose who would assault 
^ one of the outworks of religion.’ It was 
dedicated to the Earl of Wintoiin. Sinclnr 
supplies many marvellous narratives, which 
are declared to be authentic. The writer 
obtained from the privy council the sole 
right of publication for eleven years. Tlio 
i3i>5)k has been frequently reprinted. 

After the revolution or early in 1689, 
Stnclar resumed his cliair of philosophy in 
the college of Glasgow, and two years later 
he demitted that charge on being appointed 
'professor of mathematics (6 March 1691), a 
post which he held till his death. The last 
notice of him in the records of the college is 
on 18 April 1696, and he appears to have 
died in that year. The college treasurer re- 
cords that he died poor, but he * was ane 
honest man.’ 

Sinclar also published : 1. ‘ Tyrocinia Ma- 
thematica, in iv. Tractatus, viz., Arithme- 
ticum, Sphaericum, Geographicum et Echo- 
metricum divisa/ Glasgow, 1661, 12nio, 


which was reissued with a new title-page 
as * IVincipia Mathcmatica, Editio secunda 
priore correct ior,’ London, 1672, 12mo. 
2. ‘ Ars Nova et Magna Gravitatis et Levi- 
tatis, sive Dialogorum Philosophic'orum libri 
sox de aeris vera et reale gravitat(»,’ Rotter- 
dam, 1669, 4to. 3. ^The Ilydrostalicks, or 
tlic AVeight Force and Pressure of Fluid 
Bodies made evident by Physieal and Sen- 
sible Experiments,’ Edinburgh, 1072, 4to, 
eontaining also a ‘ Short History of Coal.’ 
TJiis workwas reissued, with some additions, 
under the new title of * Natural Philosophy 
improven by New Experiments,’ Edinburgh, 
1683, 4to. 4. * Th« Paineiples of Astronomy 
and Navigation, or a clear, short, yet full 
Explanation of all Circles of the Celestial 
and Terrestrial Globes,’ Edinburgli, lOcScS, 
Ito. 

Besides these, Sinclar published in 1684, as 
his own composition, a woxk styled ^ Truth’s 
Victory over Error,’ with an elaborate pre- 
face enumerating his other books. I’his work 
was a translation of the Latin lectures on 
the confession of faith dfdivered by David 
Dickson [q. v.], professor of divinity in ( Glas- 
gow. Sinclar’s version reached a second 
edition in 1688, The first edition to bear 
Dickson’s name was is^sued at Glasgow in 
1726. 

[IVIunimenti Univorsitatis Glasguensis (Mait- 
land Club), 4 vols. ; the prefaces and peisoiuil 
references contained in binclars own vorks; 
Satans Invisible World, reprinted by T. S. Slo\ ( n- 
son, Edinburgh, 1871, biograj)hical notice ; 
Wodrow’h Life of David Dickson; Oiambcrs’s 
Eminent Scotsmen, iv. 268-4.] ,T. A-n. 

SINCLAIR, GEORGE (1780-1834), 
botanical writer, was born in 1786 at Mcl- 
lerstain in Berwickshire, and was descended 
from a Scots family wliicli had long been 
devoted to gardening. His father, George 
Sinclair (1750-1833), gardener to tlie Hon. 
G. Baillie of Jerviswood, was in his earlier 
years considered one of the best horticul- 
turists in the south of Scotland, and his uncle 
was superintendent of the grounds, gardens, 
and farms at Boiinington, near Lanarff. The 
son was himself originally in the service of the 
Gordon family, ^nd became, upon the duke’s 
marriage with Lady Georgiatia Gordon in 
1803, gardener to John Russell, sixth duke of 
Bedford [see under Rtjssull, Lobd John, 
first Eaui. RussJill], at AVobum Abbey. 
By the instructions of the duke, and under 
the direction of Sir Humphry Davy [q. v.], 
he conducted an extensive series of experi- 
ments, the results of which were embodied 
in the costly folio, ^ Hortus Gramineus AVo- 
burnensls,or an account of the results, of 
Experimenl^ on the Produoo and Nutritive 
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Qualities of different Grasses and other 
Plants used as the Food of th(i more valu- 
able Domestic Animals/ London, ISIG. The 
basis of thest‘ experiments was formed not 
by the actual feeding of cattle, but by the 
dicmical process (recommended by Sir 
Humphry Davy) of extracting by the action 
of hot water the soluble portions of the re- 
spective grasses, as those soluble consti- 
tuents formed the bulk of the feeding mate- 
rial. This, of course, was not an absolute 
test, but us a comparative guide it had, and 
has since had, a material value. After liaving 
for seventeen years superintended the gar- 
dens at Woburn Abbiy^ Sinclair left the 
service of the duke, and entered into part- 
nership about 1821 with Messrs. Cormack& 
Son, nurserymen and seedsmen, Now Cross. 
He became on 26 March 1824 a fellow of the 
Liiinean Society, and he was also a fellow 
of tlie lioyal Horticultural Society and of 
other botanical organisations. lie remained 
a partner of the firm of seedsmen for some 
nine or ten years, till his death in the forty- 
eiglith year of his age, at New Cross Nur- 
sery, D('ptford, on 13 March 18r34. 

The folio (1816) edition of the ^ llortiis^ 
was dedicated to John, duke of Dedford, and 
vv^as illustrated by dried specimens of the 
rcsp(*ctive grasses. A second and cheaper oc- 
tavo edition, published in 1824, was dedicaUd 
to Thomas William Coke (afterwards Karl 
of Leicester of Ilolkam) [q.v.], and in it the 
dried specimens were replaced by plates. 
()th(*r editions appeared in 1825, 1826, and 
more recently in 1869, in a somewhat altered 
form, and with a preface giving some parti- 
culars about the book and its author. The 
work was also translated into German by 
Frederick Schmidt (Stuttgart, 1820), Sin- 
clair edited the * Ilortus Oantabrigiensis ' of 
James Donn, the * Essay on Weeds * of Ben- 
jamin TIoldich (1825), and a ^ Treatise on 
Useful and Ornamental Planting/ publishinl 
bv tlio Society for tho Diffusion of Useful 
Ivnovvdedge. 

[Ohituiivy not! coin Gardener’s Mag. 1834, 192 ; 
Quarterly Jptirnal of Agriculture, 1843, xiii. 
442; Britten and BoulgeFs English Botanists; 
prefaces and appendices to Sinclair's works.] 

E. C K. 

SINOLAIB, Sm GEOEGE (1790-1868), 
author, eldest son of Sir John Sinclair (1754- 
1835) [q.v.] of Ulbstar, and Diana, only 
daughter of Alexander Macdonald^ first lord 
Macdonald, was born in Edinburgh on 28 Aug. 
1790. His brothers John and william and 
Bister Catherine are noticed separately. He 
entered Harrow, under Dr. Drury, at the 
age of ten, having for fellow scholars Lord 
Byron and Sir Eooert Bj^n described 


Sinclair us ‘ tho prodigy of our school-days. 
He made exorcises for half the school (lite- 
rally), vei’bos at will, and themes without it. 
He was a friend of mine, and in tho same re- 
move.’ At the age of sixteen Sinclair quitted 
Harrow and went to Gottingen . Arrested as 
a spy, he was brought before Napoleon, who 
examined him and ordered his release. In 
1826’Sinclair issued aprivately x)rinted * Niir- 
rative’ of the interview (Pkiinburgh, 1826, 
8vo). He returned to England, and in 181 1 
succeeded his father in the whig mterest us 
M.P. for the county of (?aithnebs, which he 
represented at intervals for many years. On 
tlie invitation of »S[)encer Perceval [q. v.j he 
moved the reply to the address from the 
throne during iiis first session, and soon 
achieved success as a speaker. Ho was re- 
elected to ])arlianuuiL in 1818. In the House 
of Commons Sinclair formed a close friend- 
ship with Josiqih Hume and Sir Francis 
P»urdett. He strenuously advocated catholic 
omuncixiatioii and the emancipation of tho 
West India slaves, and he severely crit icised 
the pension list. While a member of parlia- 
ment Sinclair found time to attend the Edin- 
burgh lectures of Dr. Hope on chemistry, of 
Dr. Knox and Dr. Monro on anatomy, and 
also a course on botany. He took a great 
interest in the misfortunes of Charles X, and 
had nnuieroub interviews with the royal 
exile when resident in Holyrood, One of 
these he fh»scribed in a racy pamphlet, 
*Comme Charles X/ 1818. 

In 1831 Sinclair was again returned for 
Caithness-shire to the House of Commons, 
and sat continuously till 1811, being re- 
elected ill 183.3, 1835, and 1837. IIo sup- 
ported the Jlofonn Bill of 1832, and in the 
same year he attracted public attention by 
refusing William 1 V’s invitation to dine witlx 
him on a Sunday. In 1 835 ho joined the new 
* constitutional’ party of Lord Stanley and 
Sir James Graham, who had seceded in 18*31 
from tho government of Earl Grey. On 
21 Dec. 1835 he succeeded his father as 
second baronet. He took an active part, as 
chairman ot Sir Francis Burdett’s committee, 
in the famous Westminster election of 1837. 
At this time a writer in ‘Blackwood’ cha- 
racterised.him as ‘ one of the m^iiiliesl and 
most uncompromising of the constitutional 
members of the House of Commons ; a friend 
to the church, the king, and the people/ 
He retired from parliament in 1841. 

Sinclair was a faithful supjiorter of tho 
anti-patronago society with reference to tho 
church of Scotland. lie afterwards joined 
the free church. His last years were passed 
in seclusion at Thurso Castle or Torquay. 
He spent the winter of at Cannes, and, 
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d\ing in Edinburgh on 23 Oct. 1868, was 
buried at Harold’s Tower, TImrso. 

Sir Oeorgo married, on J Afuy 1816, Lady 
Catherine OamiJbi, sifter of liionel Tolle- 
mache, sixth earl of Dysart, and by her had 
three sons and three daughters. She died on 
17 March 1803. He was succeeded in the 
haron(*tcy by his eldest son, John Oeorge 
Tollemacho Sinclair, M.P. for Caithne&.s, 
3869-85. 

Sir Oeorge was a voluminous writ(*r for 
the press and author of many pamphlets. 
His earliest work, * Travels in Oermany/ in 
two volumes, describing his visits to the 
cont inent, was printed for private circulation. 
Only one copy is known to exist. Among 
his other publications were: 1. * Selections 
from the Corre.spondenco carried on during 
recent Negotiations for the Adjustment of 
the Scottish Church Question/ 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1842, 2. * A Letter on the Church 
(iuestioii/ 8vo, Edinburgh, J 843. 3. * Comme 
Charles X : an Essay on the Downfall of 
Louis-Philijipe,’ 8vo, 1818. 4. ^Observa- 

tions on the new ycottish Poor Law,^ 8vo, 
Edinburgh, 1849. 5. <J,etters to the Pro- 
testants of Scotland, H2mo, Edinburgh, 1852. 
6. * Miscellaneous Thoughts on Popery, Pre- 
lacy, and Presbyterianism,’ 8vo, Ifdinburgh, 
1 85«3. 7, ‘ Two* Hundred Years of Ponery in 
France/ 12mo, l^]dinburgh, 1853. 8. * Popery 
in the First Century / 12mo, Edinburgh, 1855. 

[Memoirs of 8ir George Sinclair, by James 
Grant, 1870, with portraU ; Tinio'«, 31 Oct. 1 868 ; 
Foster’s Memhers of Pari, of Scotland ; Chris- 
tian Ob««erver, 1870, pp. 521-*9; Advocates’ 
Library Cat. ; Bhick wood’s Mag. xli. 780.] 

G. S-H. 

SINCLAIR, Sir HENRY, E\rl or 
Priitob oiJ'OwKNRy (</. 1 400 P), was tlie eldest 
son of Sir William Sinclair or Saint-Clair 
(6?. 1330) [q. v.], by Isabel - sometimes called 
Sperra — daughter of Mali.se, earl of Strath- 
eam, Caithnes*^, and Orkney. According 
to Hay, he built the dungeon of Roslin and 
other walls thereabout, together with parks 
for fallow and red deer (Sinchirs of liosHn 
p, 17). In 1379 he and a certain Malise 
Sperra laid claim to the earldom of Orkney, 
and the claim was decided in Sinclair’s 
favour by Hakon VI of Norway (* Diploma 
of Thomas, Bishop of Orknev and Shetland, 
addressed to Eric, King of Norway, re.^ect- 
ing the Genealogy of William Saint Clair, 
Earl of Orkney/ in the Bannatyno Club A/w- 
cellany). He held a sort of sovereign power 
over the islands under the king of Norway, 
and maintained a royal state. 

In 1391 the earl was engaged in the con- 
qiie.st of Frislanda (the Faroe Isles), and fell 
in with the Venetian voyager, Nicolo Zeno, 


who linppened to be wrecked there and was 
reseued by the earl (w’^hose name appears in 
tlie Voyaye^ of the brothers Zeno asZichmi). 
The earl received Zeno into his service as 
captain of his fleet. Afti^r the conquest of 
the Faroe Islands Nicolo Zeno and his bro- 
ther Antonio assisted the earl in wresting 
Slietland from the usurper. Malice Sperra, 
who was slain during the contest. Nicolo 
died some time afterwards, but Antonio re- 
mained in the earPs service, and undertook to 
make a voyage to verify the reports of some 
fishermen regarding the discovery of a rich 
and populous country in the far west, 
whither they had Ven driven by a storm. 
Sinclair accompanied Antonio on the voyage, 
and after, in consequence of a fog, drifting 
.south till they touched land at Tcnra (pos- 
.sihly Kerry in Ireland), they sailed across 
the Atlantic to a harbour somi'where in 
Greenland. There Sincloir’^ remained sfiine 
time after Antonio Zeno's return, ‘ exploring 
the whole of the coast with great diligence.’ 
He died about 1400. He was man-ied, first, 
to a daughter of the king of Denmark 
(Olaus V), by whom he had no i^siio ; and, 
secondly, to .lean, daughter of Waitin’ llali- 
burton, lord Dirleton, by whom he had a sou 
Henry (<f. 1418) [q. v.], who succeeded him. 

[Hay’s Genealogy of the Sinclairs of Roslin ; 
Torfrtous’ Hist, of Orkney, TJic Voyages of tlie 
Venetian brothers Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, in 
the Hakluyt Soc. 1873; Fiske’s Discos ery of 
America , Sinclair’s Caithness Events.] 

T. F. H. 

SINCLAIR, HENRY, second E\kl of 
Orkney («/. 1418), admiral of Scotland, was 
eldest son of Henry, first earl of Orkney f q. v .] 
by his second wife, Jean, daughter of Walter 
Haliburton, lord Dirleton. He was taken 
prisoner at Jlomildon on 14 Sept. 1402 {i^aL 
l)(Kumenfs relaUny to Scotland y iv. 403), but 
received his liberty before 28 May 1405, 
when he witnessed a charter at Linlithgow 
{EcchcqiAer Bollsy iih 634). When the king of 
Scotland resolved to send the young prince 
(afterwards James I) for greater security to 
France, the Earl of Orkney wad chosen to 
convey him thither. The probability is that 
they set sail on 14 Feb. 1405-6 (Burnet’s 
Preface to Exmeguet Eolh, vol. iii.) On 
13 March their ^ip was captured by an 
armed English merchantman, and the young 
rince was brought to London, where he was 
etained a prisoner. Burnet {ib.) supposes 
that the Earl of Orkney was not detained, 
but returned to Orkney on a safe-conduct 
which he and othera had on 13 Jan. 1405-6 
to go to England and return to Scotland ; 
but the Sinclair Who had this pass was not 
the Earl of Or|(haj^but Sir William Sinclair 
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of llerilraanaton. It was not until 13 Sept. 
1407 that the liSrl of Orkney had a safe- 
conduct to to Scotland on his affairs, with 
twelve att(‘ndants on horse and foot, on 
giving* security^ to re-enter his person within 
Durham Castle on Cliristmas next’ (Crrl. 
Documents relating to ^cotlandy vol. iv. Xo. 
702), On 4 Jan. 1407-8 he obtained a safe- 
conduct for his ship to trade with England 
(Jb. No. 711); in 1409 he received payment 
for travelling to lilngland on the affairs of 
the king of Scots {Ri chequer DollSy iv. 102) ; 
and in 1412 he had a safe-conduct to him 
and the Earl of Douglas, with fifty horse- 
men, to pass through England to Franco or 
Flanders {Cal, Documents relating to JScot^ 
laficlj \ol. iv. No. 834). He is stated by 
Fordun to have died in 1420, one of the 
earliest recorded victims of influenza in Scot- 
land, but he was dead in 1418, when a papal 
di.spensation was granted to his widow, 
Egidia, granddaughter of Robert II, king 
of Scotland, for her marriage to Alexander 
Stewart, third son of the iiuke of Albany. 
By her he had a son William, third earl of 
Orku(*y and first carl of Caithness [ 9 *^.], 
and a daugliter Beatrice, married to James, 
beventh earl of Douglas (Fordun, Chronicle), 

[Authorities mentioned ftbovo; Hay’s Sin- 
clairs of Roblin.] T. E. H. 

SINCLAIR, HENRY (1508-1565), 
bishop of Koss, and lord^presideiit of the court 
of session, second son of Sir Oliver Sinclair 
of Roslin, and brother of Oliver Sinclair 
[(j. V.], general at Solway Moss, and of Jolin 
Sinclair {d. 1566) [q. v.}, bishop of Brechin, 
was born in 1508. He studied at the uni- 
ver'^ity of St. Andrews, being incorj}orated 
in St. Leonard’s College in 1521. Having 
gained the special favour of James V, he was 
admitted on 13 Nov. 1537 on ordinary lord 
of session. On 16 Dec. of the same year he 
obtained the rectory of Glasgow from Arcli- 
bishop Dunbar ; in 1641 he was named 
abbot or perpetual commendator of tho 
abbey of Kilwinning ; and in 1550 he ex- 
changed this office with Gavin Hamilton 
for the deanery of Glasgow. In 1648 he 
was sent into Flanders to treat for a peace 
between Flanders and Scotland (Bishop 
Lesley, llistorg of Scot land ^ in the Banna- 
tyne Club, p. 233). On 11 Aug. 1660 he ob- 
tained a safe-conduct to go into France {Cat, 
State Papers^ E^or. 1547'-5^; No. 228), and 
apparently did not return to Scotland until 
1564. Immediately on his return he per- 
suaded the bishop of Orkney, then president 
of the court of session, to make certain 
statutes for the abbreviation of the processes 
and the reform of otherj^pi^8p^B8LBY,//w- 


forify p. 252). lie was a commissioner for 
the treaty of Carlisle in 1556, and for that 
of U psettlingt on in 1 559. ( )n 2 1 )ec. 1 558 ho 
succeeded tlio bishop of Orkney as lord presi- 
dent of the court of session, and on th(» death 
of Bishop David Ranter [q. v.], in the same 
year, he obtained a gift of the temporalities 
of the see of Ross, being consecrated -after 
some delay in obtaining the papal sanction - 
in 15(K). In 1561 he was chosen one of 
Queen Mary’s privy council of twelve, the 
other eleven members being all laymen. 
The same year he and other bishops ofF(*red 
to give up a fourth of the rents of their 
benefices (Knox, Jf’orhs, ii. 301 ; Peg, P. C, 
Scofl. i. 113). On 28 Dec. 1563 he was ap- 
pointed one of a commission for the erection 
of j urisd iction i n various parts of t he conn try. 

Apparently Sinclair possessed no special 
predilections for either the old or the new 
religion. He was content to retain the 
temporalities of Ins bishopric, and, as pre- 
sident of the court of session, he made it his 
duty to see that proper regard was paid to 
the laws in actual force, whether they 
favoured protestants or catholics. Thus, 
when tho queen sought his advice in regard 
to the prosecution of several catholics who 
had obsen'ed the mass, he advised * that she 
must see her laws kept, or else she would 
get no obedience ’ (Knox, ii. 379). On the 
other hand, when Knox in 1563 penned a 
letter to * the brethren in all quarters ’ to as- 
semble for the protection of certain persona 
who had made forcible entrance into the 
chapel of Holyrood during mass, Sinclair 
sent a copy of the letter to the queen at 
Stirling {tb. ii. 398). Knox, on this account, 
denounces him as * ane perfect hypocrite, and 
ane conjured enemy to Christ Jesus,’ Yet 
Knox himself admits that Sinclair voted for 
his absolution when brought before the coun- 
cil. * The bishop,’ he says, * answered cauldlie, 
“ Your grace may consider that it is neither 
affection to the man [Knox], nor yet love to 
his profession, that moveth me to absolve 
him; but the simple truth, which plainly 
appears in his defence”’ {ib, p. 412). It is 
clear that Sinclair was capable of acting 
justly, if not generously, towards an avowed 
ehemy. 

On the appearance of Bi.shop Jewell's 
^Apologia ’ in 1502, Randolph, the ambassa- 
dor of Elizabeth in Scotland, sent a copy to 
the bishop of Ross, expressing at the same 
time his intention to send one to the bishop 
of St. Andrews, ‘ not,’ he says, * to do them 
good, which I know is impossible, but to 
heap mischief upon their heads ’ ( Randolph 
to Cecil, 4 E'eb. 1561-2, in Knox’s WorkSy 
vi. 139 ; Cal. State Papere, For. 1561-2, No. 
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8(>8). Nevertheless Ihindolpli afterwards 
describoA liim as ^of that sort of Dion'llio 
best in Scotland ’ (Jhitidolph to Cecil, 
Feb. I 0 O 4 , ib. ldGl-5, No. 20(5). On 
20 Feb. (^ueen ^Mury applied to 

Elizabeth for a safe-conduct for Sinclair to 
go into France, that he * might seek cure 
and remedie of a certain maladie * (^Labaxop F, 
Let f res j vii. 203). The malady was the st one, 
for wliich he nnderwtmt an operation ; but 
he died at Faiis on 2 Jan. 1504-G {Diunml 
vf Orvurr(7ifSj p. 07). 

Sinclair wrote some additions to Boeco’s 
* 1 1 istory of Scotland,’ which his brother, John 
Sinclair, bisliop of Hrechin, brought from 
I*aris after his death. It is supposed that 
John, rather than Henry, was the author of 
Sinclair’s ^ Fracticks,’a legal work contained 
in manuscript in the Advocates’ J library, 
Edinburgh. Dempster {Historia EeeL) and, 
following him, Tanner {liibl. Brit.) split 
this Sinclair into two persons, one of them 
being represented as dean of (Ihisgow and 
l(jrd of session and nepliew of the bishop of 
Ross. The nephew is credited by Dempster 
with the following legal works : ^ Eegnm 
Romanorum ad J^eges Scotia' Munici})ales 
Ilcductio, Lib. i. ‘Nova* Judiciarii ordinia 
Leges, Lib. i, ^ Abrogalio Juvi*» Antiqui, 
IJb. i.’ These appellations are doubtless all 
para])brastic am])l ideations by Dempster of 
the lull title of tbo ‘ Practicks ’ above re- 
ferred to. 

[Knox’s Works; Bishop Lesley’s ITi«itory of 
Scotland; Keith’s Scottisli Bishops; Cd. State 
Papers, For., 1550 to 15(55 ; Reg. 1*. C Scotl, 
vol. i. ; Dempster’s Hist. Eccles. Scot. ; Tanner’s 
Bibl.Brit.] T. F. H. 

SINCLAIR, JAMES (d. 1702), general, 
was the second son of Henry (1000-1723), 
eighth lord Sinclair, by his -wife Grizel, 
daughter of James Cockbnrn of Cockburn. 
John Sinclair, seventh lord Sinclair, was his 
great'-grandfather. On account of the at- 
tainder of his elder brot her, John ( 1 083 1750) 
[q. V.1, master of Sinclair, for his .share m tbo 
'rebellion of 1715, the family estates were 
settled on James by his father, who died in 
1723; hut when his elder brother received 
pardon in 1720, he delivered them up to him. 
At an early age he entered the army, serviilg 
for some years in the regiment of foot-guards. 
On 26 June 1722 he became colonel, and 
17 June 1737 he was appointed colonel of 
the first or royal Scots regiment of foot. 
On 25 Aug, 1741 he was named major- 
general, and on 4 June 1746 lieutiuiant- 
general, with the command of the British 
forci's in Flanders, In 1 746 he was appointed 
to the command of a force of six tnousand 
men intended to act against Quebec ; but the 


expedition having been delayed too long to 
permit of its sailing that season, it was re- 
solved instead to employ it in a descent on 
the coast of Brittany, tlu' final intention 
being to surprise iMrt Jj’Orient, where the 
French East India Company had its d(*p6t of 
stores and ships. I )u vid llumo the historian, 
who was Sinclair’s secretary during tlie expe- 
dition, affirms that Sinclair noithi'r ‘ proposed ’ 
the expedition, ^ nor planned it, nor approved 
it, nor answered for its success’ (fragment of a 
paper, in Hume’s own handwrit ing, describing 
the descent on the coast of Brittauv, 1710, 
printed in appendix to J. Hill Burton’s 
Life and CorrespoiyiemM of David Ilinnc). 
AVith a reinforcement of tw'o thousand men, 
.bringing the number up to eight thousand, 
and a powerful detachment of artillery, tlie 
expedition set sail from Portsmouth 15 8ept. 
1740. On the 24th Sinclair was able to lay 
siege to Port L’Orient, but large reinforce- 
ments having been thrown into the lowui, 
he resolved to abandon the siege, and, after 
destroying the forts in Qiiiberon Dav, he ]•»'- 
(‘inbarked for England on 17 Ock. The com- 
parative failure of the expedition caused 
much disapx)ointment in England, but Hurne 
affirms that Sinclair acted with the greate'st 
energy and determination so long as Hhere 
was th(' smallest jirospect of success,’ and tliat 
prudence left him no other alternative than 
to abandon the enterprise ‘ when it ajipearcd 
altogether desperate^ {ib.) Sinclair after- 
wards acted as ambassador to the courts of 
Vienna and Turin. On 10 March 1761 he 
wras promoted to the rank of general, 
Although a great part of liis life was spent 
in military service, he ne\ ertheless sat for 
3nany years in the House of Commons, being 
cliosen in 1722 and again in 1727 for the 
Dysart burghs, in 1736 and 1741 for the 
county of Sutherland, in 1747 for the 
Dysart burghs, and in 1754 and also in 
1761 for the county of Fife. He died at 
Dysart 30 Nov. 1762, being then governor of 
Cork and major-general on the staff in Ire- 
land, By his wito Janet, youngest daughter 
of Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes, and widow 
of Sir John Baird of Newby th, he loft no 
issue. 

[Douglas's Scottish Peernge (Wood), ii. 501 ; 
II I II Burton’s Life and Correspondence of David 
Hume; Foster’s Scottish Members of Parlia- 
ment.] • T. F. II. 

SINCLAIR, JAMES, fourteenth Eakl 
OF CAiTimnss (1821-1881), son of Alex- 
ander, thirteenth earl, by Frfinces Harriot, 
daughter and coheir of William Leigh of 
Rushall Hall, Staffordshire, dean of Here- 
ford, was bomiCm J6 Aug. 1821. In 1856-8 
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and 1850-66 lie was a lord-in-wait Lng. 
From 1858 lie sat as a representative Scot- 
tisli pver, until, on 21 May 186(), he was 
created a peer of the United Kingdom by tlio 
title of Baron Barrogill of Barrogill Castle, 
Caithness. He devoted much of his leisure 
to scientific purauits, was a fellow of the 
Boyal Society of 'London, and the inventor 
of n sf(‘am carriage for travelling on mac- 
adamised roads, a gravitating compass which 
came into general use, and a tape-loom by 
which a weaver might stop one of the 
shuttles without interfering with the action 
of the whole. In 1877 he published ‘ Lec- 
tures on Vopular' aru4 Scientific Subjects,* 
which reached a second edition in 1870. 
Ill' died suddenly, of paralysis of the heart, 
in the Fifth Avenue Hotel, Xew York, 
28 ^larch 1881, and was buried in the 
Oliape] Itoyal, IIul 3 n'Ood. By his first wife, 
LonibaC eorgina, tliird and youngest daughter 
and coheiress of Sir (leorgellichard Phillips, 
baronet, of Weston, Warwickshire, ho had a 
son George Phillips Alexander, who suc- 
ceech'd liira as fifteenth earl of Caithness. 
By his .second wife, INIarie, duchesse dolkimar, 
widow of General le Comte do Medina 
Pomar and daughter of Don Jos6 do Maria- 
tegui, he left no issue, 

Lllnrke s Poor.igo; G. E, C.’s Complete Peerage ; 
Time.s, 30 and 31 March 1881.] T, E. H, 

SINCLAIR, JOHN (d, 1566), bishop of 
Bre(diiri, w^as the fourth son of Sir Oliver 
Sinclair of Hoslin, and a younger brother of 
Oliver Sinclair [q. v.], who commanded at 
Solway, and of Henry Sinclair [q. v.], bishop 
of Bo.ss. Wliilo rector of Shaw he was, ou 
27 April 1640, admitted an ordinary lord of 
.session. He was afterward.s dean of liostal- 
rig, and under this title sat in the provincial 
council of Edinburgh. By Knox he is referred 
to in 1566 as one of Queen Mary’s ^ flattering 
counsellors * and a maintainer of her 
* abominations * (i.e. the mass, &c.), and he 
is described * as blind of one eye in the body, 
but of both in his soul* (WorJe^y i. 235). 
Knox farther explains that in 1558 Sinclair 
b('gan to preach in ‘his kirk of llestalrig,* 
and at the beginning ‘ held himself so in- 
difFerenb* that many ‘had opinion of him 
tluit ho was not far from the Kingdom of 
God* {ib, 266); but that when the friars 
and others began to whisper i^^ninst him, ho 
‘ gainsaid the doctrine of Justification and 
of prayer which before 'he had taught,* and 
‘ set up and maintained the Papistrie to the 
uttermost prick * (ib,) Ills zeal for the old 
doctrines is supposed to have been further 
shown by the fact that when Adam Wallace, 
the protestant marty^ li^jr in kons waiting 


his execution, he vi-^ited him in prison and 
‘ rea.soned “with him after liis wit ’ (Vow^yBook 
'of Martyrs): but it is not imposbihle that in 
doing so he wns mainly influenced by a laud- 
able desire to save Wallace’s life. Knox in- 
cludes him among those who instigated the 
French court to send an army against the 
protest ants in 1560 (JVorkSy ii, 181). Ho 
probably accompanied hisbrother, Henry Sin- 
clair, bishoj) of Boss, to France in 1561, and 
returned again to Scotland. On 18 Sept, 
(^ueen JSIarv aj)plied to Elizabeth for a ])ass 
for his return to France (Lib^noff, Lrthesy 
i. 227), and lie i> stated to have brought 
back with him to Scotland the materials 
which his brother had prepared for the con- 
tinuation of Boeee’s ‘ llistory of Scotland.* 
Tlie dean marrk'd Mary and Darnley in the 
chapel of Hoijrood, 20 July 1666 (jJiurnal 
of OccurrenfSy ]>. 80). Shortly afterwards 
he was promoted to tlie see of Brechin, but 
he died of lever in 1500. It is a matter of 
doubt as to wln'thor he or his brother Henry 
is the author of Sinclair’s * Practicks,* a legal 
work in manu.srript, preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Lilmiry, Edinburgh. Dempster credits 
him witli ^Additiones ad Apparatum IIU- 
toriro Scotiem ITenrici fratris,’ 

[Keith’s S.'ottish Bishops; Knox’s Works; 
Dempster’s Historic Kceles. ; Tanner’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Diurnal of Oct'urrents, in theBamiatyno 
Club; Bninlon and ll.iig’s Senators of tho 
College of Justice.] T* F. II. 

SINCLAIR, JOIIK, seventh Loud Sin- 
clair (1610-1676), son of Patrick, sixth 
lord Sinclair, by Margaret, daughter of Sir 
John Cockburn of Urmistou, was born ou 

29 Oct. I610[veo for ancestry under SiNCLmt, 
William, third Evrl of Orkney and first 
Earl of Caiihness]. 

Tlie seventh lord Sinclair had a charter of 
the barony of Kavenscraig in Newburgh on 

30 July 1631, and of Balhousie in File to 
him ancl his wife, Mary ^^'em 3 ^ss, on 26 July 
1637. At first a zealous covenanter, ho was 
a member of the famous general assembly of 
1638 (Baillie, Letters and Journals y'\, 123). 
In 1040, being deputed to tlie north to main- 
tain the cause of the covenant in and around 
Aberdeen, he came on 1 8 May to Aberdeen 
with sixteen lior.se and passed thence to 
Caithness (Sp albino, MemoriallSy i. 269), 
returning ou 22 Oct. with five hundred sol- 
diers, whom he quartered in New Aberdeen, 
while he rode south to receive the orders of 
the comraittei' of estates {ib, p. 361). Ho re- 
turned about 20 Doc. to Aberdeen {ib, p, 376), 
where he and his associates began to hold 
committees. In March 1641 he sent his bro- 
ther, Lieutenant-colonel the Hon. Henry 
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Sinclair, with two hundred men, into lloss, 
( 'aithness, and Siitlierland to obtain recruits 
{ih. ii. (3). On 28 April lie also convened at 
Aberdeen a m(*etingof the barons and gentry 
within the sherilfdom of Aberdeen, at which 
commissioners were appointed through all the 
parishes to obtain names ‘ of feiicible men 
between si vty and ^ixtf'on ’ (ib, ii. 22). Being 
elected a member of the committee of estates 
in 1641, he frequently made journeys to Edin- 
burgh to give special information and to con- 
sult as to methods and mi^ans. Notwithstand- 
ing the disbandment of the armies of the king 
and of General Leslie in August 1641, he kept 
his men in Aberdeen under arms until 9 Feb. 
1 6 12 ii. 10 1 ). He was also a member of 
the committee of estates in 1614 and 1646. 
On 22 Jan 1646 he was examined in parlia- 
ment and exonerated of the charge against 
him for * trincutting * at Hereford wdth the 
enemy ' (Balfour, Annals^ iii. 366). 

In 1050 {Sinclair w'as included in the act 
' excluding diverse persons from enteiing 
within the kingdom, from beyond the seas, 
with his majesty, until they give satisfaction 
to the church ’ (iVi. iv. 14 j Nicol, Diary ^ p. 
14). In the Halls frigate, taken on 30 May 
by the Marquis of Argyll, was also found a 
letter by Sinclair to Montrose, dated Amster- 
dam, 30 Feb. 1660, in which ho promised to 
prosecute with all earnestness the ends pro- 
posed by Montrose to jilaco the king on the 
throne, as he was convinced that the Scots 
treaty "with the king was but a trap to catch 
him (Balfour, iv. 33). The house, after 
hearing the letter read, ordered it to be 
markea and produced in parliament ‘as a 
proof for draw'ing up a process of forfaultrie 
against him ’ (/6.) On 4 June 1650 he was 
included in the ‘ act of classes ’ and debarred 
from entering the kingdom or having access 
to the king’s person wit hout express warrant 
of the estates of parliament ( ib. iv. 42). Sin- 
clair accompanied the king to England, and, 
being taken prisoner at Worcester, was on 
16 Sept, ordered to be committed to the 
Tower for being of the party of Charles 
Stuart, a declared traitor {CaL State PajierSy 
Dom. 1651, p. 432). He was excepted from 
Crom well’s act of grace in 1664, and, with 
various occasional enlargements on account 
of his health, remained a prisoner, first in the 
Tower and afterwards at Windsor Castle 
{ih. passim), until set free by the Restoration 
parliament of 1600. In the account of for- 
feited estates in 1655 the yearly value of liis 
estate is given as 906/. 17s. 4</., and his debts 
ns 1660/. 10s. Qd, In 1661 he was chosen a 
member of the ^iyy council of Scotland. 
He died in 1670. By Lady Margaret Wemyss, 
eldest daughter of John, first earl of Wemyss, 


he had an only daughter Catherine {d. 1660), 
who married John St. Chur the younger of 
Herdmanston, Haddingtonshire; and their 
elder son, Henry, succeeded his grandfather 
as eighth Lord Sinclair, and was father of 
John Sinclair (1683 1750) [q. v.] and Gene- 
ral James Sinclair [q. v.] 

[Spalding’s Memorialls of the Trubles, in the* 
Spalding Club ; Nicol’s Diary and Jkiillie s 
Letters and Journals, in the Baniuityno Club; 
Balfour*^ Annals; Cal. State PapeiN, Dorn., 
during the Cromwellian period, Douglas's Scot- 
tish Peerage (Wood), ii. 409-500. j T. F. H. 

SINCLAIR, J 9 HN (1683-1750), master 
of Sinclair, Jacohit^*^ eldest son of Henry, 
eighth lord Sinclair (new creation by letters 
patent of Charles II, 2 June 1677, with the 
former precedency), by his wife Grizel, daugh- 
ter of James Oockburn of Cockburn,was burn 
on 6 Dec. 1683. John Sinclair, seventh lord 
Sinclair [q. v.], was his groat- gl*and fat h(‘r, and 
James Sinclair (<i. 1702) was his younger 
brother. Entering the arm> at ah early 
age, John held a command in Preston’s 
regiment, under the Duke of Marlborough. 
Having been taunted by Ensign Shaw of the 
same regiment with having stooped down 
during the time of action at the batth* of 
Wynendaal,he and Shaw fought with swords 
in February 1707-8, when Sinclair’s sword 
was broken and Shaw’s bent, but Shaw him- 
self was mortally wounded. Thereupon a 
brother of Shaw, Captain vShaw of the royals, 
asserted that Sinclair had previously pro- 
tected his breast with paper. Resenting 
such a reflection on his courage and honour, 
Sinclair encountered Shaw at the head of Ins 
regiment, and, failing to obtain a denial or 
apology, shot him dead. It was found that 
Shawls hand had been laid on his pistol while 
Sinclair shot him, and it may have been t hat 
Sinclair fired eitler in self-defence or after 
due warning. But on his being tried by 
court-martial in the camp on 17 Oct. 1708, 
the act was declared to be a breach of the 
tenth article of war, and he was sentenced to 
death {Proceedings of the Court Martial held 
on Johuy Master of Sinclair^ in the Roxburghe 
Club, 1828), Through the Duke of Marl- 
borough the case was recommended to the 
consideration of the queen’s privy council, 
who pronounced the act to be wilful murder ; 
but before the sentence could be carried out 
Sinclair escaped from^the camp to the Prus- 
sian dominions, and he remained abroad 
until he received a pardon in 171 2. 

In 1708 the Blaster of Sinclair was chosen 
member of parliament for the county of Fife ; 
but, even if the election had not been declared 
void by reason of his being the eldest son of 
a peer^ it rendered 
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void by the sentence of death. On liia return 
to Scotland, after receiving pardon, ho con- 
tinued to reside at Dysart, Fifeshire, until he 
was summoned to join the standard of re- 
bellion under Mar in 1715. lie obeyed the 
summons with reluctance, not because of 
lukewarmness as a Jacobite, but because he 
had little or no faith either in Mar's sin- 
cerity or ability. Still, to bim belongs the 
credit of the one brilliant Jacobite amiieve- 
ment of the campaign. Learning that a 
ve‘4«^el wit li arms and stores from tne castle 
of Kdiuburgli, intended for the retainers of 
the l^iarl of Siitlierland in the north of Scot- 
land, had, from istrcj^ of weather, been 
brought to anchor near Burntisland, the 
master, setting out from Perth with four 
lumdred horse, reached Burntisland at mid- 
night. Without losing a moment, a detach- 
ment of his fcoldiova seized some boats in 
the harbour, boarded the vessel without re- 
sistance, and thus obtained 4*20 complete 
stand of arms. But at SheriHinuir his action 
was not at all in kc'eping with this daring 
exploit, fn command of the Fifeshir^i and 
Aberdeen horse, ho was attached to the divi- 
sion which advanced towards Dunblane. This 
division met the left wing of Argyll’s army 
and was victorious ; but Sinclair, though he 
writes in high praise of the incredible vigour 
and rapidity of the highland attack, himself 
did not hing to turn it to account j and in the 
old song his doubtful attitude is thus sati- 
rised : 

* Iluntly and Sinclair they baith played the 

tinkler 

With consciences black as the snaw man.* 

On the return of Mar’s forces to Perth, 
Sinclair left the camp and went north to 
Strathbogie, and thence to Orkney, where 
lie at last found a v^essel im take him to the 
continent. Being attainted for his share in 
the rebellion, he remained ab»oad until 1726, 
when he received a pardon as regards his 
life, but without remission of the other con- 
sequences of t^he attainder, lleturning to 
Scotland, he received back the estates at the 
hands of his younger brother. General James 
Sinclair, as had been private! v arranged be- 
tween them. The master of Sinclair died 
at Dysart on 20 Nov. 1760. He was married, 
fir-<t, to Lady Maiy Stewart, eldest daughter 
of James, fifth earl oS Galloway, and dowa- 
ger of James, fifth earl of Southesk ; and, 
secondly, to Amelia, eldest daughter of Lord 
George Murray, sister of John, third duke of 
Atholl, but left no issue by either marriage. 

The master of SinelaiPa * Memoirs of the 
Rebellion,* pablished by the RoxburgheClub, 
1868 , are curiously sarcastic, 


but graphic and clever, and of great value 
for tlie light they throw on the inner his- 
tory of the .lacobite rising. Ho has also been 
credited with the authorship of ‘A True 
Account of the Proceeding's at Perth, the 
Debates in the Secret Council there, and the 
reasons and causes of the sudden fiiiisJiing 
and breaking up of the Rebellion,’ Loudon, 
1716; but the fact is, he had left the camp 
before llicso debates commenced. 

[Proceedings in the Court Martial, with pre- 
liminary notice of Sinclair by Sir Walter Scott ; 
Memoirs ut supra ; Histories of the Rebellion 
of 1713; Douglas’s Scottish Peerage (Wood), 
ii. 601.] T. F, JI. 

SINCLAIR, Siu JOHN (1764-18.‘55), 
first prt\sident of the board of agriculture, 
was born on 10 May 1754 at Thurso Castle, 
Caithness. He wus the third but eldest 
surviving son of George Sinclair of Ulbster, 
whose ancestors had held the earldoms of 
Caithness and Orkney (see Morkison’s J/w- 
for^ of tho Sinclair Famihj in Furope and 
Ainerictty 8vo, Boston, Mass., 1896). John’s 
mother was Lady Janet Sutherland, sister of 
William, earl of Sutherland. 

John was educated at the high school of 
Edinburgh, and at the universities of Edin- 
burgh, (Uasgow, and Oxford, where he ma- 
triculated as a gentleman commoner at 
Trinity College on 26 Jan. 1775. lie read 
for the law, though with no intention of 
practising, and in the same year became a 
member of the faculty of advocates at Edin- 
burgh, In November 1774 he entered Lin- 
coln’^ Inn, and in 1782 he was called to the 
English bar. 

At the age of sixteen he inherited by his 
father’s death extensive estates in Caithne.s.«», 
part of the domains of the old earldom of 
Caithness, lie at once began improvements, 
the chief of which was the construction, in 
one clay, of a road across the mountain of Ben 
Cheilt, hitherto supposed impassable. For a 
boy of eighteen this was ‘a striking example 
of courage and energy,’ but tinged with a 
I love of empty display, characteristic of all 
his achievements. As he himself admits, *a 
road made so rapidly could not be durable * 
{Corresp, i. xx). 

On 26 March 1776 Sinclair married Sarah, 
daughter of Alexander Maitland; and in 
1780 he became member of parliament for 
Caithness. Almost his first political action 
was to volunteer to second the address at 
the opening of tho session of 1781, an offer 
politely refused by Lord North. Sinclair 
then made an abortive attempt to form A 
clique of his own. He devoted considerable 
attention to naval affairs, which formed the 
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subjoct of Lis maiden speech and of one of 
his earliest pamphlets. The even balance of 
parties towards the close of North’s ad- 
ministration gave considerable influence to 
independent members, and in 1782 »Sinclair 
obtained a grant of 15,000/. towards the 
relief of a serious famine in the north of 
Scotland. Although his attitude as a party 
politician was never very decisive, he was 
tlirough life an ardent advocate of parlia- 
ment ary reform ( Tjncubrations during a Short 
J/eem*, 1782; Thoughts on Parliamenfat'y 
Hefurnij 18^1), and he was so stroiif’ly in 
favour of peace with America and Franco 
as to suggest the expediency of surrendering 
(iibraltar {^Propriety of retainhig Gibraltar 
coimderedy 1788). Caithni'ss having only 
alternate reprosoutation with Ihite, Sinclair 
contested Kirkwall unvsuccessfully against 
Fox at the election of 1781; Imt he secured 
the seat for TiOstwitliie] in Cornwall. 

In 1785 Sinclair lost his first wife, and, 
abandoning public life for a time, started on 
a foreign tour, iu the courhe of which he met 
Necker and Buflbn. Next \ear he made a 
seven months* journey through the north 
of Kurope. lie visiteil the courts of most 
of the northern states, and had audiences 
with Gustavus III of iSw(*den, the Empress 
Catherine of Kussia, Stanislaus, king of Po- 
land, and the Emperor Joseph. Shortly after 
his return Sinclair married ((3 March 1788) 
Diana, the daughter of Lord Macdonald, by 
whom he had a numerous family. 

On 14 F’eb. 1786 his attachment to Pitt had 
been rewarded by a baronetcy, together with 
the almost unique privilege tliat the patent 
should include the male posterity of his 
daughters in case of his dying without an 
heir (Mem, i. 130). But disagreements with 
the minister followed. Sinclair disapproved 
ofPitt*s plan for a commercial union with Ire- 
land and of some points in his East India Bill, 
and he regarded several of the taxes for de- 
fraying the interest of the funded debt as 
ill-adiased and impolitic. On the impeach- 
nent of Warren Iiastings, and subsequently 
on the regency question, he openly opposed 
Pitt, and attempted to form a third party. 
Of this party^ Known at the time as the 
* armed neutrality,’ tlie chief members were, 
besides Sinclair, Lord llawdon, John (after- 
wards Baron) llolle [q. v.], and Sir J ohn Mac- 
pherson formerly govcmor-geueral of 
India. 

Meanwhile, as president of a special com- 
mittee of the Ilighland Society, Siiiclair had 
been investigating the comparative merits 
of the wool of different breeds of sheep, and 
especially of the Shetland flocks. He went 
further, and inaugurated the British Wool So- 


ciety at a grand sheep-shearing festival held 
on J July 1791 at Newhalls Inn, Queensferry, 
To Sinclair belongs the credit of initiating 
those sheep-shearings which were developed 
by Francis Bussell, fifth duke of Bedford, 
C5>ko of Holkham, Lord Somerville, and Cur- 
wen of Workington. The collection of statis- 
tics was another subject to which Sinclair 
devoted much energy. He was one of our 
earliest statisticians, and it was ho who first 
introduced into the language the words ^sta- 
tistics’ and ^ statistical.’ In "1 700, following 
to some extent on the track already marked 
out by Sir Kobert Sibbald, Lord Karnes, 
Dr. Webster, Dr. J^ohn /Campbell, William 
Smcllie [q. v. 1, and others (^Public Charaotn's, 
i. 40), he designed a ^ Statistical Account of 
Scotland.’ He memorialised all the parish 
ministers of Scotland for information on the 
natural history, population, and productions 
of their parishes. The result of these inquiries 
was published at various periods during the 
next ten years, and the value of the >vork 
was recognised by Jeremy Bent ham, Mal- 
thus, and Washington. It seems to ha\e 
encouraged, if not suggested, tlie idea of a 
general census. ^ While Ave smile at his 
harmless egotism,’ says a writer in the ^ Quar- 
terly Beviow,’ ‘we are free to acknowled^^e 
the debt of gratitude we owe him, who, from 
men of yarious qualifications, sometimes in- 
disposed, oftener inert, extractf'd a n^ally un- 
paralleled mass of statistical information ’(tsee 
Quarterly Peview, 1847, Ixxxii. 355-0). 

Despite his public engagements, »Sirielair 
contrived to give much time and trouble to 
the improvement of his extensive estates in 
Caithness. The land there was still to a large 
extent cultivated on the primit ive ‘ open-field ’ 
system, known in the highlands of Scotland 
as the ‘rig and rennel’ method. Many of the 
feudal services, alud even the name of thir- 
lage (thraldom), still Survived. These wore 
abolished by Sine lair, and an improved metbod 
of tillage was introduced by him, founded on a 
regular rotation of cirops and the cultivation 
of turnips, clover, and rye-grass. He also im- 
proved the breeds of live stock, encouraged 
sheep-farming, and introduced Cheviot sh(‘ep 
into Caithness. He planted trees^ began to 
rebuild Thurso, founded the lietijing-fishery 
at Wick, and established manufactures in bot h 
these towns (see the Acbomt of the Improve* 
menta carrim on ty, John Sinclair on his 
Estates in London, 1812). One of 

his chief schemes was a general enclosure 
bill, a favourite toast being ‘ Maya common 
become an uncommon spectacle in Caithness.’ 
In 1796 Sinclatr i^cuted the passage of a 
general enclosure bill through the commons, 
but it 
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In the financial crisis which occurred at 
the outbreak of the French war, Sinclair’s 
advice and support wore of great assistance 
to the government. It ^Aas he who pro- 
posed the formation of a select committee 
on commercial credit and the issue of ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of 6,000,000/. 
J’artly in consequence of this £*itt acceded 
to Sinclair’s request, which lie had previously 
refuhcd, for the establishment of a board of 
agriculture. The idea of a board did not 
originate with Sir John ( YouNa, AnnaU of 
Agricnltiu^^ 1793, xvi. 1*J9; SoMKRYILLH, 
Njstem followed by the Board of Agriculture^ 
p. 3) ; but to hin^ belpngs the credit of 
having by his importunity forced the ques- 
tion on the government. The scheme was 
earned through parliament, in spite of the 
opposition of Lord Ifaukesbury, Sheridan, 
<Tr(‘y, and Fox, who even suggested, as 
Marshall (7/cwc 0 of Agnc, Meports^ Introd. 
p. did later, that the establishment of 
tht' board was a ‘ job ’ organised to put more 
jifit milage into th(‘ hands of the government. 
On :i3 Aug. 1793 the board’s charter was 
S(*alod, and Sinclair was appointed president. 
He at once attempted an account of Eng- 
land by parishes, on the plan of his * Sta- 
tistical Account of Scotland,’ But this was 
abandoned, largely owing to the opposition 
of Archbishop Moore or Canterbury. The 
system substituted was that of county re- 
ports for the whole of Great Britain, a rough 
draft being first printed for distribution 
among the most intelligent inhabitants of 
the county, from whose corrected copies the 
final report was to bo compiled. Such an 
arraiigemont was of course expensive. Arthur 
Young [q. v.], who had been appointed secre- 
tary of the board by the charter, is said in 
the ‘ IMemoirs of Sir John Sinclair’ (ii. 65) 
to have expressed himself in«admiring terms 
at Sinclair’s ^courage’ in undertaking so 
^ stupendous an experiment ’ with the small 
su ms at the disposal of the board. Privately 
Young complained of the president's ^sole 
object of incessant printing/ aild described 
himself as * mortified to tho quick ’ at the 
publication of such a < wretched mass of erro- 
neous and insufficient information ’ (Memo- 
randum of 1800, quoted in Journal of JRoy. 
Agric, Soc, 1897, p. 0). 

‘In 1794 Sinclair, at the request of Pitt, 
raised a regiment of feaeibles, six hundred 
strong, called the * Kothesay and Caithness 
fencibles,’ of which he was appointed colonel. 
Subsequently he raised anCtner regiment of 
a thousand men, called the < Caithness high- 
landers,’ for service in Ireland* In 1796 he 
suggested to Pitt the idea^pf a loyalty loan* 
But their relations 


strained once more. Their point of difierenco 
is summed up in ^ Public Characters,’ appa- 
rently without any ironical intent, as b(‘Uig 
that Sinclair found Mhat Mr. Pitt valued 
his simple assent more than his ad\ice’ (i. 
47^. Sir John was anxious for peace, and 
officiously corresponded on the subji'ct >\ith 
Barthelemy. lie opposed Pitt in the hou^e 
on the question, and in February 1798 
attacked the ministry in two pamjJilets, 
^Letters on the State of the Nation’ and 
‘Hints on thf» Present Alarming CribL,’ 
1798. “VVliether in consequence of this, or 
because he considered that Sinclair was not 
making tho best use of the money of tho 
board of agriculture, Pitt, at the annual 
election of tlu' president in 1798, set up 
Lord Somerville [see Someevillk, John 
SoirniEY'J ill opposition to him. According 
to a familiar an«‘cdote, Sinclair i*epresented 
to Pitt that the president ought to be a ^leer. 
Pitt assented, and nominated Lord Somer- 
ville. Somerville was supported by the official 
mc’mhers, and gained the presidency by a 
majority of one, thirteen votes being recorded 
for Somerville and twelve for Sinclair. Many 
letters of sympathy and indignation reached 
Sinclair from (among others^ Archbishop 
Markham,* Warren Hastings, tno Marquis of 
Ijansdowm', and the Duke of Clarence. But 
Sinclair’s colossal schemes had seriously em- 
barrassed the board during the five years of 
his presidency, and he left it considerably in 
debt. In 180(\he n^sumed the office of presi- 
dent, which he held till 1813. 

In 1810 Sinclair was appointed a member 
of the privy council. He subsequently pub- 
lished extracts from the congratulatory 
letters of many men of repute, including 
Dr. Adam Smith, William Wilberforce, tho 
Duke of Northumberland, Arthur Young, 
and Sir Humphry Davy, ‘ explanatory,’ ho 
says, ‘ of the feelings of the public on that 
occasion.’ That this feeling, however, was 
not universal is shown by two articles in 
the ‘ Quarterly ’ (vol. iv. 1*810, p. 618 ; voL 
V. 1811, p. 120), in which Sir John and his 
new honours were mercilessly ridiculed. 
The immediate cause of this attack was the 
publication by Sir John of two papers on 
the then burning question of the respective 
advantages of bullion and paper money, en- 
titled ‘Observations on the Report of the 
Bullion Committee’ and ‘Remarks on a 
Pai^hlet entitled “The Question concerning 
the Depreciation of our Currency, ” ’ 18X0 (cf. 
AwsoiT, Europe^ ix. 646). 

A few months later Sinclair was appointed 
to the post of commissioner of excise, a si.ne- 
CyLte of considerable value, althougHthe salary 
was reduced from the 6,0001. bad beeu 
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paid toSirJaraea Grant, tho former holder of 
the office. Sir Walter Hcott wrote of these 
e\pnt8; ‘Sir John Sinclair has gotten tlie 
(i olden Fleece at last. Dogberry would not 
deain* a richer reward for having been written 
down an as.^s. (),0()0/. a year I Good faith, the 
wliole reviews in Hritaiu should rail at me 
'witJi my free consent, better cheap by at least 
a cypher’ (Lock H\RT, Li fa of Scott, Edin- 
burgh, 1845, p. 215). The acceptance of 
this ollico in .July 1811 made it necessary 
for Sinclair to resign his seat in parliament, 
after being a member for thirty years. Two 
jears later he retired from the presidency 
of the board of agriculture. Withdrawing 
into private life, he continued to reside in 
ICdinburgh for tho greater nurt of his time, 
writing incussaiitly. lie (lied on 21 Dee. 

1 8.‘15, and was buried on the .‘lOtli in Holy- 
rood chapel. Ho was succeeded in his estate's 
and titles by his son, Sir George Sinclair 
(1790-1868) [q. v. | Two other sons, .John 
Sinclair (1797-1875) and William (1804-- 
1878), and a daughter Catherine are also 
separately noticed. 

Among other polemics, Sinclair engaged 
in a literary controversy which attracted 
wide attention. In 1790 .lanu'sMaepherson 
[q.v.] had died, leaving to tlub Highland 
Society of Loncion those Gai'lic versions of 
the poems of Ossian, the refusal to produce 
which had been the chief argument against 
the genuineness of Maepherson’s translation. 
A committ ee, under tho presidency of Sir .fohn 
Sinclair, was appointed to superintend their 
publication (see Letters, i. 327- 36). In 1807 
they appeared, aceompanied by a parallel 
Latin translation, anci by a dissertation in 
favour of tho authenticity of the poems by 
Sinclair, who claimed to settle the qu(*.stion. 
As a matter of fact Sinclair's volume left 
Maepherson's position more dubious than it 
was nefore ; for Gaelic scholars consider tluit 
tlie Ossianic transcripts which he printed 
ditibr in style, ver&i filiation, and language 
from such genuine specimens of old Claelic 
verse as have been preserved. 

Sinclair’s successes were chiefly due to lii.s 
energy and industry. He used to rise at 
seven in summer and eight in winter, and 
dictate for two hours to Iiis clerk; then 
work after breakfast till two or three, and, 
after (linner and a walk, again till ten. The 
Abh6 (4r%oire, formerly bishop of Blois 
(Mem. i. 191), described him ‘the most 
indefatigable man in Britain.’ He seisms to 
Lave been actuated by a genuine philan- 
thropic desire for rural and financial reform, 
and many instances of his generous bene- 
volence might be (juoted. But, owing to a 
lack of humour and unbounded self-conceit, 


he view'ed all his achievements wdth a some- 
what ludicrous complacency. 

Many portraits of Sinclair are extant, three 
of which are by Raeburn. In one of these, 
painted about 1791, Sir .John is represented 
as a man of exceptionally fine features and 
commanding presence, dressed in bis uniform 
as colonel of the Rothesay and (Caithness fen- 
cibles. The original is in tho pot<session of 
the family at Thurso Castle. Engravings 
of this portrait have appeared in the ‘Jour- 
nal of the Royal Agricult lira I Society of Eng- 
land,’ 180G (iii. 7), and Chambers’s ‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen.’ In 
the second portrait^fcy I?aeburn, purcJiased in 
1877 by the trustees of tlie National Portrait 
Gallery, he is shown in civilian attire, \vith a 
snufl*-box in his right liand and papers in his 
left, surrounded by selections from Jiis works. 
Tlie third portrait by Raeburn was long in 
possession of the Raeburn family. Sir John 
prefixed to his more important wTitings 
engraviiigs of his portrait, att('r Raeburn, 
Plimer, Lawrence, and Robertson. 

Sinclair was a voluminous writer. 1. Of 
‘The Statistical Account of Scotland,’ the 
first volume appeared in 1791, two fur- 
ther volumes in 1792, five in 179.3, four in 
1791, three in 1795, two in 1796, one in 
1797, one in 1798, and the last in 1799. Tho 
entire work consists of twenty-one octavo 
volumes, each containing on tho average 
between six and seven hundred pages. Be- 
sides this he wrote: 2. ‘Observations on 
thf3 Scottish Dialect,’ 1782. 3. ‘History of 
the Public Revenue of the British Empire,’ 
a standard treatise, which was long one* of 
the chief authorities on the subject, 2 vols. 
1784; reissued in three parts 1789-90. 

4. ‘ General View of the Agriculture of the 
Northern Counties and Islands of Scotland,’ 
1795. o. ‘Essajjs on Miscellaneous Subjt'cts.’ 
1802. 6. ‘ Account of the Systems of Hus- 
bandry adopted in the more improved Distri cts 
of Scotland/ 2 yols. 1812. 7. ‘Dissertation 
on the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian,^ 
1807. 8. ‘Analysis of the Statistical Ac- 

count of Scotland ^ (2 parts), 1826. Sinclair 
devoted much of Ibis time in his later years 
to the composition of what he called the 
‘Codean System of literature,’ in which all 
knowledge was to bo summarised in four de- 
partments, comprising agriculture, health, 
political economy, and religion. The code 
of health was pu|)lished in 4 vols. in 1807, and 
the code of agriculture in 1817 ; the other 
two w^ere never completed, though materials 
were collected and a plan drawn up. The 
code of agriculture received much praise, 
especially abroad, but Sinclair’s excursion 
into medicine upon him considerable 
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ridicule. It was, as he himself tells us, I Covent Garden, where he created the tenor 


^undertahen in opposition to the opinions 
of some most respectable friends’ (Cb?re- 
spondetwe, i. 207). Sinclair published his 
correspondence in two volumes in 1831. 
These volumes also contain numerous notes 
concerning the countries he had visited and 
the famous characters he had met during his 
travels. 

llesides these books, his son John gives in 
the * Memoirs ’a list, ^ probably incom^ete,* of 
367 tracts and pamphlets written by Sir John. 
These are of a most varied character — ^poli- 
tical, naval, military, critical, poetical, agri- 
cultural, financial, m^dic^,!, and educational. 

[Sovoral notieos of Sinclair appeared during 
his life— one in Public Characters 1798-9, vol. i. 
(couched in a spirit of adulation exemplified by 
the statement that Sir John had ‘ created a science 
of agriculture which before his time had scarcely 
an existence’); another in the Agricultural 
Magarine, No. 41, July 1811 ; and in the (Ame- 
rican) Farmers’ Register, 1833, p. 286. Sinclair 
also prefixed some autobiographical details to 
Ins correspondence, 1831. Obituary notices ap- 
peared in the Annual Register, 1836, p. 184 (cf. 
also Annual Reg. 1793, p. 168); Goat. Mag. 1836, 
i. 431-3 ; Farmers’ Magazine, 1830, iv. 124 ; 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 1836 (a long 
biography running through several numbers), 
March p. 569, June p. 1, September p. Ill, De- 
cember p. 209. In 1837 appeared the Memoirs 
of Ins son, the Rev. John Sinclair, from which 
succeeding biographies, from the life in Cham- 
bers’s Eminent Scotsmen (v, 520) to that by Arch- 
deacon Sinclair, Journal B.A.S.E. (1896, vol. 
vii ), have been largely derived. See also Athe- 
rueum, 1837, p. 244; Edinburgh Review, 1814, 
xxiv. 80, 1840, Ixxxiv, 417; the Georgian Era, 
1834, iv, 53. All these notices are couched in 
terms of panegyric ; the other side of the question 
may be seen in various hints in biographies of 
contemporaries— Lockhart’s Life of Scott, quoted 
above ; Trevelyan’s Macaulay, ft76,ii, 197, and 
especially in two articles in the Quarterly Re- 
view, 1810 iv. 518, 1811 V. 120. A more dis- 
criminating notice appeared in the Quarterly, 
1847, Ixxxii. 354.] E. 0 -e. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN ^ (1791-1857), 
vocalist, son of David Bbolair, cotton- 
epinner, was born in Edinburgh on 9 Dec. 
1791. He becamO a clarionet player in 
Campbell of Shawfield’s regiment, and, going 
to Aberdeen in that canaoity, engaged in 
music teaching until able to pur^ase his 
discharge. Being fond of the stage and 
having a fine tenor voice, he went to London 
in search of an engagement, and on 7 Sept. 
1810 appeared at the Haymarhet Theatre as 
Oheerly in Shield's * Lock and Key.* After 
this he became a pupil of Thomas Welsh 
[q. V.], and was engaged for .iwyelia. y ws 
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rdles in Bishop’s * Guy Manm^ring ’ and the 
‘ Slave,’ Davy’s ^Rob Roy,’ and other works. 
He was tlie first to sing Bishop’s * Pilgrim 
of Love,’ and be acquired great popularity in 
thepart of Apollo in * Midas.’ with a view 
to further musical study he went in 1810 to 
Paris, whore he had lessons from Pellegrini, 
and to Milan, where he was under Banderali 
at the Conservatoire. In May 1821 he sang 
to Rossini at Naples, received some instruc- 
tion from him, and in 1822-3 appeared in 
opera at Pisa, Bologna, (Jenoa, Florence, and 
elsewhere. At Venice Rossini wrote for him 
the part of Idreno in * Semiramide.* Re- 
turning to England with his voice much 
improved, he reappeared at Covent Garden 
on 19 Nov. 1823 as Prince Orlando in the 
‘Cabinet.’ From 1828 to 1830 he was en- 
gaged at the Adelphi and Drury Lano, and 
after a short visit to America in the latter 
year, he retired to Margate, where for some 
years ho was director of the Tivoli Gardens, 
He died at Margate on 23 Sept. 1867, He 
married, in 1816, a daughter of Captain 
Norton, and one of his daughters was 
married to Edwin Forrest, the American 
tragedian. 

Sinclair’^ voice was a pure tenor, with an 
unusually fine falsetto, extending to F in 
alt. His style was, however, somewhat 
effeminate, and ho was known as ‘the 
leddies’ bonnie Sinclair.’ He was one of the 
earliest exponents of Scottish song after the 
manner subsequently made popular by David 
Kennedy [q. v.] As a composer he is 
remembered for his songs, ‘Come, sit ye 
doon,’ ‘The honnio Breast Knots,' ‘The 
Mountain Maid,' ‘ .Johnny Sands,’ and others 
in the Scottish style, all of which were very 
popular and are still sung. 

[Diet, of Musicians, 1824 ; Parke’s Musical 
Memoirs ; Life of David Kennedy ; Baptie’s 
Musical i^otlund ; Grove's Diet, of Musicians; 
Musical Times, November 1857; Parochial 
Registers of Edinburgh.] J. C. H. 

SINCLAIR, JOHN (1797-1876), divine, 
son of Sir John Sinclair (1754-1836) [q.v.] 
by his second wife, was born in 1797, ana 
educated first at Edinburgh University. In 
1816 he was entered at Pembroke College, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 1819 
and M.A. in 1822. At Edinburgh he helped 
to found the Rhetorical Society, and at Ox- 
ford he promoted a scheme afterwards realised 
by the formation of the Union Society. He 
was ordained deacon in 1819 and priest in 
1820 by thebishop of Lincoln. After working 
at Sutterby, Lincolnshire, at Hackney, and 
at Edinburgh, he was appointed in 1839 
secretary of the National Society, \ He threw 

jK 
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himsolf with Rrt‘at energy into orpcaniha- 
tion of the cleiiK'ntary education Avork done 
by the church, and wuis tlie moving spirit in 
the negotiations bet wchui th(‘ clmrcli and the 
government whicli ended in tlu' educational 
concordat of 1860 re^jfcctiiig the allocation 
of govcTiiraont grants to elementary schools. 
Bishop Hloraiield lu'artily supported Sinclair, 
whom he made in 18;il) one of his examining 
chaplains, in 181.‘{ vicar of Kensington, and 
in 18 14 archdeacon of ^Middlesex. The two 
latter otlic("*> Sinclair tilled until the end of his 
life. At Ki'iudngton he sulidivided tlie hugi* 
parish, and built the new parish church of 
Si. Mary Abbott \s. lu 1808 lie went to tlie 
llniti'd States on a mission from the Society 
for tlie Propagation of the ( lospcl. 1 le achnl 
alsoas secretary of thelMncesanChurch Build- 
ing Soci('ty,wliich became, under BishopTail, 
the Bishop of London\s Fund. Sinclair died 
unmarried at Kensington, after a short ill- 
ness, on 22 ISlay 1 875. lie w^as t he author of 
many sermons and charg(‘s, of several minor 
works, and of M>iss(‘rtations vindicating tlie 
(diurch of England,' 1880 ; ^ The Fife and 
Times of Sir John Sinclair,’ 18:17 ; * Vindica- 
tion of the Apostolical Succession,’ I80J : and 
* Letters and lleTiortsou National Educ«ition,’ 
1861. 

[Churchman, 1801, pp. 20 1 , ?o2 ; (tu.irdian, 
26 May 187»5; (Vock ford’s Cln;'ica1 Directory, 
1874; Foster’s Alum 11 Oxon. 171o-188G.| 

A. K. B. 

SINCLAIR, OLIVEI? (/. 1.087-1560), 
Scottish general at Solway Moss, was the 
second son of Si r ( )1 1 ver Sinclair of J losl in [see 
under SiNcrAiii, Wit r.ivvi, third Evul of 
Obknev, and hr&t Evkl or CviutncssJ. 
Henry Sinclair [q. v."|, bishop of Ross, and 
John Sinclair (d. 1566) [q. v. j, bishop of 
Brechin, were his brothers. IT(‘ was a mem- 
ber of the household of James V, and is 
mentioned in tlie treasurer’s accounts in J une 
1587 as receiving 120/. to pay the king’s 
gentlemen with, and in July as receiving 20/. 
in * complete payment of his livery clothes’ 
(note by David Laing m Knox’s IFor/.-s, i. h8). 
On 14 June the king conced(>d to him and 
his wife, Catherine Bollendcn, the lands of 
Pitcaimis (i.e. Pitcairn) in the county of 
Perth (i?cy. Mag, Si/j. ^Srof. 1518-1516, No. 
1743). According to Lindsay of Pilscottie 
he was, after the fall of the Douglas familv, 
appointed governor of Tantallon Castle on the 
coast of Berwick, and on 6 Oct. hi' rt*cei\ed 
at the king’s command a grant for the rt*- 
pair of the castle (note by Laing in Knox’s 
Worksj i. 88). lie is referred to by Knox as 
in 1510 ‘ a pensioner of the priests,’ and one of 
the chief in ‘ pressing ’ and ^ pushing ’ the king 
in his * fury ’ against the reformers ( Works, 


i, 67). On 3 >Sept. I511 he strongly opposed 
in the privy council the proposal that James 
hlioulil go to meet liis uncle in England, and 
in August 1512 h(* came to Jcdliurgh and 
seized Sir Robert Bowes, whom lie carried 
a prisoner to Edinburgh {^Hamilton IStato 
Papers, p. ]()6). 

When at the close of the year the king 
resolved on a raid into England, be .secretly 
determined that Hinclair should l)(‘ appointed 
lieutenant-general. The choice is somewhat 
nnaccouiitable,forSinclair, though descended 
from an illii.strioiis lino, w’os not himself of 
sutficiently high rank to entitle him to com- 
mand the higher nohjes. ,, It has boon attri- 
buted to mere favouritism, but it is probable 
that the king cherished a high opinion of 
Sinclair’s abilities, while he may have thought 
that his selection was the least likely of any 
pos'iible one to occasion jealousy. If .so, it wa.s 
not justified by the result, alt/unigh no ofluu* 
choice might have materially altered it. I^et- 
tevs w’-ere sent out to the ^outhern nobles to 
meet the king on an appointed day at Loch- 
mahen, ‘no man knowing (if one anotluu*, 
neither yet did the multitude know anything 
of the purpose until after midnight ’ (Knox, 
Works, i. 85). Then the < t rumpet blcw^ and 
commanded all men to march forward and 
follow the king, who was supposed to have 
been in the host,’ but remained at liochmahen 
(ib.) Tb(‘ Scots crossed tlie border into Oiira- 
b(‘rland, and just before tliey cngag(‘d the 
enemy (25 Nov. 1542) Sinclair was hoisted 
on spears ^ upon men’s slioulders, and there 
wn'th .sound of trumpet was lie proclaimed 
general-lieutenant and all men commandiMl 
to obey him ’ {ib. p. 86). But the proclama- 
tion 6f*ems rather to hav(‘ caused confusion 
than inspired confidence. The Scots, now on 
the banks oft he Esk, wore apparently unable 
to agr(*e as to h(vw an attack was to bo made, 
and, as Knox puts it, ‘every man called his 
owni sloghorn ’ (slogan) (^7>. p. 87). In the 
rout that soon became general in the direct ion 
of Solway Moss, Sinclair, says Knox, ‘ was 
without shot taken fleeing full manfully ’ {ib, 

p. 88). 

Sinclair arrived a prisoner at Newcastle 
on 3 Dec. {Hamilton State Papers, i. xcviii) 
and reached London on the 19th {ih,^, 885). 
While a prisoner in London he agreed to an 
article requiring the king of England to take 
the young princess of Scotland into his own 
hands and government {ib. p. 367), and also, 
with certain others, .subscribed a secret 
article that in case of the young princess’s 
death the king of England should take on 
him the government {ib, p. 368), He also 
promised the delivery of Tantallon Castle to 
Angus {ib.) On these conditions; and that 
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he might aid in fiu’tlioriiig tlu‘ purposes of * 
the kinty of England, ho was allowed lo 
return to Scotland on parole. Ihit on 
19 Juno lo4*l Satller, English ambassador in 
Scotland, wrote that Sinclair was Mburscorc 
miles northward,’ and that lie saw not how 
lie could ke(‘p his day (ib, p. olS; Sadler 
Stale Papers j i. Sinclair was then, it 

seems, in ( )rkney, for a summons was about 
this time issued against him at the instance 
of the queen mother to deliver up the castle 
of Orkney (yicfa Paid. Scot. ii. 431 «, 432/q 
412^). Sadler also slated in his letter that 
h(^ could not find that since Sinclair’s return 
lo Scotland Oie was eillcT well dedicate to 
the king’s majesty, or to the advancement of 
any of his highness’s godly purposes, or 3 'et 
to the Avealth and surety of the governor’ 

( Sadler State Papers^ i. 2'2i)). On 22 Nov. 
Sadler, who had been compelled for safety 
to tak(‘ refuge iix Tantallon, wrote that he 
was informed that Sinclair Oay at a little 
house within two miles of Tantallon with 
three score horsemen ’ to catch up him or 
any oi’ his servants ^ if we stray too far out 
of the bounds of this castle’ (ib. p. 333). 
On 12 Jail. 1511-5 he was ordered to enter 
himself a prisoner into England ( 
jState Papers f ii. 193), and to this lie replied, 
10 Ftd). 154 1-6, that ho would, but neglected 
to say when {ib. p. 553). Ther(' is no furtlu‘r 
account of him, but Knox while writing hia 
‘History’ refers to him as ‘still remaining 
enemy to flod ’ ( Works, i. 67). 

I Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-46; Hamilton 
State Papers; Sadler State Papers; Knox’s 
Works ; Froudo’s Hist, of England, iii. 530.] 

T. h\ IT. 

SINCLAIR, Sin ROBERT, Lord Ste- 
vuNsov (1640 P-171 3), Scottish judge, born 
about 1010, was second son of John Sinclair 
the younger of Stevenson, Hv ddingfonsbire, 
and Isabel, daughter of Robert, sixth lord 
] loy d. His elder brother John succeeded hi.s 
grandfather, Sir John Siriclair, as second 
baronet of Stevenson, and, as John died with- 
out issue, Robert became third baronet on 
6 .1 uly 1052. Robert obtained a confirming 
charter of the barony of Stevenson on 4 June 
1603, and a charter of the lands of Carfrae, 
H addingtonshire, on 28 June 1670. He was 
one of the counsel for the defence at the 
trial of the Marquis of Argyll in 1661 ; and 
in 1070 he was dean of faculty, and expected 
to succeed Niabet of Dirletcn as lord-advo- 
cate, though in this liope he was disappointed. 
According to Lauder of Fountainhall, Sir 
Robert was charged before the privy council 
on 29 July 1680 with having resisted an 
order to levy 6,600 men for the militia, and 
was rebuked. He supportefi,tlie Orange party 


at the Ibwolution of 16S8, and in No\ ember 
of the ^bllo^\iug year litj was iippointcd a 
lord of se.ssion, willi tlie tith' of Lord Steven- 
son, and also sb(‘rilf of Haddington. He re- 
presented Haddington constabulary in tlu‘ 
convention of 1689 and in the ])arliamcnl <jf 
1089-1702. In May 1090 be was made a 
privy councillor and nominated a baron of 
exchequer. Tliro ugh his ‘ luicommon inodes t y ’ 
he never took his seat on the heiicli of the 
court of session, and finally resigned the 
office on 29 Doc. 1093. llo was nominati'd 
a privy councillor to Queen Anne in J 70.3. 
Ho died in July 1713. Sir Robert was mar- 
ried twice: first, to Helen, daughter of John 
Lindsay, fourteenlli earl of Crawford, on 
10 Sept. 1003; and, secondly, to Anne, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Scott of Ardross, and 
widow of Sir Daniel Carmichael. By his 
first wife he Iiad si v sons and three daughters. 
By liis s(‘Cond wife he had no issue. Sir 
Robert’s daughter Margaret married Robert 
Diiiidas, s<‘C()nd lord Arniston [q. v.],and was 
mother and grandmother to the two succe^s- 
siv(‘ lord presidents of the court of session who 
bore that tith‘ [s(>e DuiJ DAs, Rodbkt, d. 1783, 
and Dundvs, Ptonnur, d. 1787J. Sir Robert 
Cliarh's Sinclair, now (1897) ninth baronet 
of Stevenson and Murkle, is Sir Robert’s 
lineal descendant . 

[Douglas's ll.iroii.ige, p. 89 ; Brunton and 
Haig’s Senators of tlio College of Justice, p. 441 ; 
Fountainhall’s l)eci^ion‘«, i. Ill ; Omond’s Lord- 
Advocates of Scotland, i. 195, 196, 201, ?09 ; 
Foster’s Members of P.irl. for Scotland, p. 317.] 

A. H. M. 

SINCLAIR, Sir WILLIAM, or Wil- 
liam DT3 Sain't Cl UR {Jl. 1266-1303), of 
Rosliii, Scottish baron, was descended from 
a line of Anglo-Kormuii barons, one of whom, 
William de Saiicto Claro, obtained from 
David I the barony of Roslin in Scotland, 
and was the progenitor of 

The lordly line of high Saint Clair 

in Scotland, r('presented by the earls of 
Orkney and the earls of Caithness. The 
father of Sir William Sinclair, also nam(^d 
William, is said to have died about l-JO. 
Either the father or the son was sherifl’ of 
Haddington in 1264 {Krc/iequer Potts of 
Scotland, i. 32), and sheriff of Linlithgow 
and of Edinburgh in 1206 {ib. p. 34). In 1279 
(CaL Documents relatinq to Scotland, 1272- 
1307, No. 166) andaLsoin 1281 {ib. No. 204) 
he is mentioned as guardian of Alexander, 
prince of Scotland, who made use of his 
seal, lie sat in the parliament of Scone, 
6 Feb. 1284, when the succession to the 
crown of Scotland was determined in the 
event of the death of Alexander III. and 
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sliortly afterwards li(' was sent witli two 
otlifT anihassaclors by Kin^ Alovander to 
Kraiicc to look out for a con&ort to liiin of 
noble family, when Joleta, dnuj^hter of the 
Count de .Teu\, was chosen (FoKDUN, 
('hronich*^. In 12''^8 he is mentioned as 
sheritt’of Dumfries {Eu'het/upr Rolh/i. 35) 
and in 1200 as ju^ticia^ of Galloway (^7>. 
p. 37). Jlo was one of those who attended 
the parliament of Brigham on 1 1 March of 
tin* latter year, when an arrunj^ement was 
made for the marriage of the Princess Mar- 
f^arot of Scotland to Prince lOdward of Eng- 
land {Dommonf'i {lluslraiii'e of the History 
of ed. Stevenson, i. 28). In the 

competition for the crown of Scotland in 
1202 he was a nominee on the part of Baliol, 
and 2 Jan. 1202-3 he attested by his seal 
hitlers patent by Baliol giving a general 
adherence to lOdward T (fV//. J)o'‘umpnfs 
relating to filrot/andf 1272-1307, No. 058). 
From Edward he reeeiv(*d a grant of lands 
of the annual \alue of a Jiundred marks 
(llotnli ficotire, p. 21), and on 1 Sept, 1204 lie 
was summoned, with oth(*r Scottish nobles, to 
assist France against Edward, when, instead 
of complying, they resohed at a parliament 
held at Scone to enter into an alliance 
with France against Edward (Fordun). 
After the outbr<'ak of war with Edward he, 
with other Scottish leaders, threw himself 
into the castle of Dunbar {Dock mental 
tea five of the History of Siofland^ ed. 
Stevenson, i. 130), and on itis surrend(‘r on 
25 March, after the defeat of the Scottish 
army by Surrey, Sinclair wab taken prisoner 
{ib.ii. 27). On 1 June 1200 he is referred 
to as in Gloucester Gastle {ih. p. 54), but lie 
made his escape early in 1303, pjirdon being 
granted 3 Feb. 1302 3 to Walter de Beau- 
champ for all action in his escape ( Cal. lloeu- 
oiients relating to Scotland^ 1272 1.307, No. 
1390). Whether he succeeded in returning 
to Scotland or was captured and slain is not 
stated, but he probably did not die in 1300, 
as is usually aflirmcd ; and Ik* may have been 
present at the battle of Koslin Moor 24 Feb, 
1302-3, when the English were defeated. 

He left three sons: Henry (see below]; 
William (</. 1337) [q. v.], bisliop of Dunkeld ; 
and Gregory, ancestor of the Sinclairs of 
Longformacus. 

Ser Henry Sinclair {d. 1330 swore 
f[*alty with his fatherto King Edward in 1292, 
but joined with his father against him and was 
taken prisoner at Dunbar, and on 10 Mav 
1200 he was removed to St. Briavell^ 
Castle {Cal, Documents 7*elatinf/ to ficotlajid, 
1272-1307, No. 177), but on 7 April 1290 he 
was ordered to bo exchanged for William 
FitzWarren {ih. No. 1002). In September | 


1305 he was appoint (*d by Edward I sherilF 
of Lanark {ih. No, 1091 ; Acta Pari. Scot, 
i. 121). In September 1307 he was ordered 
to aid against Bruce {Cal, Doemnents rela- 
ting to Scotland^ 1307-57, No. 15). Subse- 
quently he became a friend of Bruce, for 
w^hom he fought at the battle of Bannock- 
burn in 1314. He signed the letter to the 
pope in 1320 asserting the independi'nce of 
Scotland. On 27 Dec. 1328 he received a 
pension of twenty marks to himself and his 
heirs until provided with lands of that value 
fllAY, Genealogy of the Sinclairs of liosUn, 
p. 52; Exchequer Polls of Scotland, ii. 200). 
lie died about 13jlJ[), hmving, by his wife 
Alicia de Fenton, a son, Sir William Sinclair 
or Saint Clair {d, 13.30) [q. v.] 

[Fordiin’s Chronicle ; Cal. Documents rt biting 
to Scotland, 1272-1307; Exchequer RoII'n, 
vol. i. ii. ; Documents lUiistrativo of tlio Jli&tory 
of Scotland, ed. Stevenson, vol. i. ; Ilay’stieuea- 
logy of the Sinclairs of Koslin ] T. F. 11. 

SINCLAIR or SAINT CLAIR, Sir 
WILLIAM {d. 1330), of Koslin, friend of 
Robert Bruce, was the son of Sir H(‘ury 
Sinclair of lioslin [see under Sinclvik, Sj'r 
Willi AM,,/?. 12(50-1303] by Alicia de Fen- 
ton. According to Father llav, he received 
from Robert the Bruco the grant of ]\'ntland 
Moor in free forestry and the olHce of great 
master-hunter of Scotland on account of the 
prowess of his two dogs, * Help ’ and ^ I lold,’ 
in capturing a fleet white deer which re- 
peatedly baulked the (*irorts of Bruce’.s 
hounds ( Genealogy of the Sinclairs, p. 1 0). 
lie was one of the knights chosen to accom- 
pany Sir James Douglas (1 28(5 .^-1330) [q. v.] 
to the Holy Land with the heart of Bruce ; 
and, in view of the service which he was ex- 
jiected to render him, received from Bruci* a 
pension of m. {Ecchenuer liolU, i. 200). 
He was slain, along with Douglas, on the 
pin ins of A ndalusia by the Saracens on 25 Aug. 
1330 (WYNroiTN, Vhro7iicle), By his wife 
Isabel — sometimes surnamedSperra — daugh- 
ter of Malise, earl of Strathearn, ho had three 
sons and a daughter: Sir Henry Sinclair, earl 
or prince of Orkney [q. v,], William, David, 
and Margaret, who married first, Thomas, 
second earl of Angus, and secondly, Sir Wil- 
liam Sinclair of Herdmanston. 

[Wyntoun’s Chronicle ; Exchequer Rolls of 
Scotland, vol. i, ; HayV Genealogy of the Sin- 
clairs of Koslin.} T. F. H. 

SINCLAIR, WILLIAM {d, 1337), bishop 
of Dunkeld, was the second son of Sir William 
Sinclair {Jl, 1 266-1303) [q. v.l He succeeded 
Matthew de Orambreth as bishop of Dunkeld 
in 1312. On 2 Feb, 1312 he received a safe- 
conduct from Rdwa^rd at his own request 
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(liis choice as bishop having been confirmed 
by the pope) to tarn aside at J Berwick to 
‘ j>et himself arrayed/ on condition that ho 
did not ])roeeed farther into Scotland nor 
hold converse with the enemy {CaL Doc, 
rein fin;/ to Scotland, 1307~o7, 301). 

In 13J7 he ^a’eatly distinf»iiishod himself by 
his pfallant repulse of an Kn^lish force which 
liad landed at Donibristle in h'ile. Already 
five hundred cavalry under the sheriff had 
be(‘u put to disfjraceful flight, when the 
bidiop, who was then residing at Auchter- 
tool, ])ut himself at the head of sixty of his 
servants and rallied the' fugitives, *Turn/ 
In* said, seizing a spear f^om a soldier, ^turn, 
for shann*, and let all who love Scotland 
lt)lloN\ me.' Ills words and action were 
effeeUial; and the English were driven back 
to tlieir ships with a loss of five hundred 
men (Eouni n, Chronirlc). Bruce, on learn- 
iiii' hi^ feat, ueelared that Sinclair should be 
111 '', own bishop, and as the king’s hishop he 
was h(‘ne(‘fortli known. JJe seems, however, 
In have crowned Edward Baliol iii 1332. 
''rin* Duukeld r(*gisler gives his death 27 June 
1337. 

[Vita* Biinkolderisis Ecele*?. Episcop. in the 
B.iiiri.itynoClul), 1831 ; Keith’s Scottish Bishops , 
lAirdnu’s (Miron icle , Oalondar of Documents 
relating to Scotland, 1307“67.J T. b'. U. 

SINCLAIR, Si k WILLIAM, third Earl 
or OKKNiir and lir&t Earl or Caiihness 
( 1 101 ?-l 180), chancellor of Scotland, born 
about 1101, was the only son of Henry Sin- 
clair, second carl of Orkney [q, v.], by bis 
wifr lOgidia or Giles Douglas, daughter of Sir 
AVilliam Douglas of Nithsdale, and of the 
Princess Egidia, a daughter of Robert 11. 

Earl William succeeded about 1418, lus 
falher bt*ing then dead (Andrew Sm art, 
Ilistonj of the Stewarts, p. 4 In 1 1 2 1 the 

carl was named as a hostage for James! (then 
a prisoner in hhigland), who desired to visit 
Scotland, and ou the king’s release in 1424 
Sinclair met him at Berwick. He was one 
of the assize who condemned Murdac Ste- 
wart , second duke of Albany [q. v,l and his 
sous to death in 1 125, when he was doubtless 
of age. He appears also about this time to 
have made claim to the earldom of Orkney, 
a Norwegian lief which -was held by his 
fat hers. In 1420 Eric, king of Norway, had 
committed the earldom after the death of 
Earl William’s father, during the young 
carl’s minority, to Thomas Tullocli, bishop 
of Orkney, as a trust to be delivered up to 
the king when required. Later, the trust 
was conferred on David Meyner or Menzies 
of Weem, who between 1423 and 1426 was 
charged with many acts of oppression, among 


others his detention of the Earl AV’illiam’s 
rents, and his refusal to S(‘t tlie public seal 
to a tevstimony of the earl’s right. The earl 
apparently visited Erie’s court, but did not 
receive* formal investiture of the (*arldom of 
Orkney until 1 131. The terms of his tenure 
w“ere similar to tliose required of his gr.ind- 
father, Henry Sinclair, hrst earl of Orkney 
[q. v.],and he acknowledged the jurisdiction 
of the Norwegian king, promising to liold for 
him the castle of K i rk wall (Torf^e r s, Orcudes, 
&c., 1715, pp. 178-83; cf. Oppressions in 
Orkney and Zetland, Maitland Club, App. i. ) 

The earl was liigli admiral of Seritland in 
]4t*56, and commanded the fleet which bore 
tin* Princt*ss Margaret of Scotland to France 
to be married to (he Dauphin (Fordi N, 
Seotichronieon, ed. ( loodall, ii. 485). Accord- 
ing to Father Hay, the earl was gloriou&ly 
apparolh‘d and magnificently attended, and 
received the order of St. Michael from the 
French king. Ho was summoned to Bergen 
on 21 June illd to take the oath of alle- 
giance for tlie Orkneys to (Miristopher, king 
of JNorvvay, and it se(‘ms probable that to this 
date belongs tin* well-known diploma, at- 
testi'd by I'homas TuUoch, bishop of Orkm*y, 
setting torth the earl’s pedigree. The instru- 
i meiit was draw n up by the bishop and his 
canons, with the Inwman, nobles, and people 
of ()rkii(*y, assembled in the church of St. 
Magnus, in presence of the earl, in May or 
on 1 June of a year hitherto uncertain, but 
Indd by some to be 1 1 1(5, a date corroborated 
by the summons refi‘iTed to (cf. Mise€lla7iy 
of the Hannafyne Clnh, iii. 65 85). In this 
year also (0 halm r. us, Caledonia, ii. 704) he 
began the foundation of the collegiate 
church of Koslin, for the residence of a pro- 
vost, six prebeiidarii's, und two singing bo^ys. 
The chapel of this church still remains to 
attcot the wealth and taste of the founder, 
and, though not completed as originally de- 
signed, it forms one of the most beautiful 
examples of church architecture in Scotland. 

Ill 1448 the earl joined wdth the earls of 
Douglas, Ormonde, and others, in repelling 
an English invasion, and was created Lord 
Sinclair apparently in the following year 
{Fwdera, xi. 253). In 1454 ho w^as appointed 
chancellor of Scotland in succession to Wil- 
liam, lord Crichton [q. v.] When the king 
in 1455 resolved to put down the power of 
the Douglases, tin* chancellor took an active 
part, and personally superintended the trans- 
ortation of a ^ great bombard ’ from Edin- 
urgh to Threave Castle in Galloway. In 
the same year ho received the earldom of 
Caithness in exchange for his lordship of 
Nithsdale, and in 1450 his town of Roslin, 
probably formed by the masons who worked 
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on tho colh'go and chapel, was erected into 
a buroh of barony with the usual privileges. 

In tlie hitter part of Hot) Sinclair ceased 
to be chancellor, and tliencefortli seems to 
have taktm lit t le jiart in public alfairs, though 
he is occasionally referred to in safe-conducts 
to lOnglaiid and documents relating to truces 
betweim the realms. Ho was in 1400 sum- 
moned to tender his allejgiance to the new 
king of Norway, Christ iern I, but liis presence 
w as required in ( )rkney, whore John, earl of 
lordof the Ish's, w'as committing violent 
depredations; and ho was still iinahle to 
lea\e Scotland in the following year, as he 
liad been appointed one of the regents after 
the death of James II. lie was also in that 
yiMr named as an ambassador to England 
(Tdir/em, \i. 47 (i, 477). Jhit he was op- 
posed to the party of the Boyds, then rising 
into jiow’er, and he chieHy figures in connec- 
tion wuth his earldom of ( )rkne\ , wdiero in 
14()7 one of his sons, pt^rhaps William ^the 
Waster,’ had std/ed and imprisoned William 
Tulloch, bishop of Orkney (cousin of the 
former bishop,Thomas), as to wdiich, and the 
oppressive conduct of the earl himself, King 
Christ iern 1 made a special ap])eal to the 
Scottish kiiig(Tor(FJ.us,Orm^Zcv,»S.c.,p. 1H7). 

In 1408 and 1109 th(‘ ('arl aaam appeared 
in the Scottisli parliammit, and in 1171, after 
tlie Orkneys were ceded to Scotland, he re- 
signed all his rights in tlnun to the crown, ^ 
in exchange for tho castle and hinds of 
Ravensheugh and Dysart in life and a pen- 
sion of four hundred merks yearly (AVy/i- 
stmm Maifui Higilli Scot, ii. Nos. 990-100:?). 
During the next two years hv is named as 
an envo^ to England, and in 1470 he made a 
disiiosition of his great estates, lie resigned 
liis earldom of Caithness infavnur of William, 
apparently the older son of his second mar- 
riage, and granti‘d to Sir Oliver, apparently 
the young(»r son of the same nuirriagt', the 
lands of Roslin and others, forming a con- 
siderable territory (E v ni Kii J 1 \ i , f ienealogie, 
&c., pp. 82 90 ; Jieghfrtmi Magni SitjUll Scot. 
ii. Nos. 1207, 1270, &c.) 

The earl died apparently in tho early part 
of 1480, when liis pension ceased to be paid 
(Escchcquer liolU^ ix. 78). He was twice 
married, first, before 1107, to Elizabeth 
Douglas, widow of John Stewart, earl of 
J^uclian [q. v.l, and also of Thomas, master 
ofiMar. By her he had one son, William 
Sinclair of Newburgh, styled ‘ William the 
Waster’ from his spendthrift habits, and 
wdio on that account \yas passed over by the 
earl in disposing of his estates, though he 
and his half-brother, Sir Oliver Sinclair, after- 
wards entered into a compromise as to their 
lands. The title of Baron Sinclair was first 


conferred, 20 Jan. 1488-9, on Henry, son of 
William Sinclair of Newburgh. Thih Lord 
SincLiir, at whose recj^uo&t Gavin Douglas 
i translated tlie .^hmeid into Scots, was slain 
at Elodden on 9 Sept. lol3. liis grandson 
Henry, third lord Sinclair, was a strenuous 
supporter of Mary Queen of Scots, signed tho 
i bond for her against Moray on 12 Sept. loOo, 
and joined the association in her support at 
Hamilton after her escajio from J^oclileven 
in 1508 [see for descendant sSixcLViK, Joifx, 
seventh LoXiD Sjnclxir]. 

The second wife of Earl William was 
Marjorie Sutherland, daughter of Alexander 
Sutherland of Duybeath, and by her he had, 
with four daiightors, four sons —William, 
Oliver, David, and John. 

The eldest son, William, second earl of 
Caithness, was killed at Elodden in lolO, 
leaving two sons, of whom the eldest, Joliii, 
succeeded as third Earl of Caithness; along 
with Lord Sinclair, the third earl in 1 529 in- 
vaded Orkney to endeavour to make* good his 
professed claims to the earldom of Orkiuy, 
l3ut was defeated and slain by the Orcadi.ins 
under James Sinclair, governor of Kirkwall 
Castle, at Bigs well in Stimness on Ih May. 
His son George, fourth earl, is noticed sepa- 
rately. 

The second son, Sir Oliver Sinclair of 
lloslin, was father of Oliver Sinclair Iq. a^], 
of Henry Sinclair [q. v.], bishop of lioss, and 
of John Sinclair v.], bishop of Brocliin. 

The third son, Sir David Sinclair of Sa mi- 
biirgh or Snmburgh, Avas sonuitime captain 
of the cubtle of Bergen and governor of 
Shetland ; and the fourth son, John, Avas 
bishop of Caithness. 

[Brirrys Hist, of tho Orkney Islands, 1805; 
OrkiieOnga Saga, ed. 1873, Introduction, pp. 
Jxviii-lxxi, Exchequer Rolls of Scotland, vols. 
v-viii. ; Antiquities of Aberdeen and Jkmif 
(SpaldingCluh), vols. iii, and iv. ; Father Bay’s 
Genoalogio of tho Sainte Cliires of Rosslyii, ed. 
1835.] J. A N. 

SINCLAIR WILLIAM (1804-1878), 
rector of Pulborough, Sussex, the fifth son 
of Sir John Sinclair [q. v.], of Ulbster, Caith- 
ness, by his second wife, Diana Macdonald, 
only daughter of Alexander, lord Macdonald 
of the Isles, was born on 4 Sept. 1801, Ho 
was a brother of Catherine Sinclair [q. v.], 
authoress, of Sir George Sinclair [q. v.], and 
of Archdeacon John Sinclair (1797-1875) 
[q. V,] On leaving Winchester school ho 
obtained, at the age of sixteen, a commission 
in the Madras cavalry, and distinguished 
himself by leading a forlorn hope at tlie 
siege of Kittoor, Returning to England, he 
matriculated from St. Mary’s IlaD, Oxford, 
on 29 Feb. 1835^^ graduated B.A. in 1835 
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and M.A. iu 1837. At Oxford be became 
]>residoiit of the union when it numbered 
among its members Arcliibuld Tait, lloundell 
l*almor, Edward Cardwell, and Kobert Low. 
Thomas Jackson, in his pnTace t(j the Oxford 
frquib, ‘ Uniomachiu, a ( Ireek- Latin Maca- 
ronic Poem ^ (bth edition 1877), states that 
while engaged on it ho had a visit from 
Sinclair, Ins college friend, who, he says, 

‘ cntere<l heartily into the st'lieme, and com- 
posed many ol' the best lines and notes.* 
In 1837 Sinclair took holy orders, and 
accepted the parish of St. Oeorge’s, Lced.s, 
wh(‘re, as a liberal on angelical, ho laboured 
for twenty years wit li sii di ardour as seriously 
to undermine his constitution. From con- 
siderations of health he was then induced to 
accept the rectory of Pulborough, Sussex, 
wher(‘ he rt^built the church and rectory, and 
started '>chot)Ls and chapels in dilferent parts 
of lht‘ parish. In l87 1 he was appointed to 
a prehendal stall in Chichester (kitliodral. 
lie died on 8 J uly 1 878. By his wife Helen, 
tlangliter of AViiiiam Ellice, and niece of the 
Uiglit Jlou. Edward Ellice [q.v.] of Tnver- 
garry, luverncss-shire, he was father of 
(timongother sons) Dr. W. M, Sinclair, urch- 
<lt*acon of London. Sinclair was author of: 
1. ‘The Dying Soldier : a Tale founded on 
Facts/ 1838. ii. ‘Manual of Family and 
< Iccasioual Prayers,’ 1854. 3. ‘ The Sepoy 
^Mutinies : their ( )rigin and Cure/ 1857. He 
also edited tlie ‘ Charges ’ of his brother the 
archdeacon, 187C. 

[Eo‘^tor’fi Baronetage ; Oxford Graduates ; 
IMeii of tho Time; Piiues, 9 July 1878.] 

SINDERCOMBE or SINDERCOME, 
INI ILICS (d. 1057), conspirator, was a quarter- 
master in the parliamentary army in the regi- 
ment of horse commandea by Colonel John 
ileynolds [q. v.l He shv-red the political 
vi(‘ws of the levellcis, took part in the mutiny 
of liis regiment in May 1049, and was made 
prisoner, but contrived to escape ( QromweU 
Uana^ p. 102). Under the IVotectorate, Sin- 
dercombe enlisted as a private soldier iu 
Colonel Thomlin son’s regiment of horse, in 
order to propagate the principles of his party 
among the English army of occupation in 
Scotland. In January 1065, on the discovery 
of what was termed Overton’s jdot for seizing 
(loiieral Monde and inducing the army in 
Scotland to declare 'against Cromwell [seo 
OvEiiTOir, Robert], Monck discharged Sin- 
dercombe as being ‘a busy and suspicious 
' person, and one who was forward to promote 
such ill designs.’ After he had let him go 
ho discovered that he was one of the chief 
agents in the plot (Monck to Cromwell, 
25 Jan. 1665, ClarU In 1660 
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Colonel Edward Sexby [q. v.] engaged 
Sindercombe to assa'^sinate Cromwell, and 
sent him money and other requisite's from 
Flanders for the j)urpo«>,e. Sindercombe 
hir<'d a house at Ilammensmith, intending 
to shoot Cromwell on his way to Hampton 
Court, and lurked about Hyde Parle and 
Whitehall Lo find other opportunities for 
assassination. Not finding a favourable 
occasion, he attempted to sot fire to the 
chai)el at Whitehall, hoping to get a better 
chance in tlie coufusio7i that would ensue. 
The attempt was made on the night of 
8 Jan. IG57, but was almost immediately 
dibcovereJ, and the next day Sindercombe 
and his assistant Cecil were arrested, lie 
fought hard, and Avas not taken till ho li^d 
been severely wounded {Cromwelliana, p, 
160 ; Buriox, Parli/nncntm'y Diary ^ i, 
332; Clarendon State Pnj^erA, iii. 325, 327, 
3.31). The confi'bbion of Cecil and the evi- 
dence of I’oope (a soldier of Cromwell’s life- 
guaids), with whom Sindercombe had tam- 
pered, furnibhed ample proof of the plot, 
and on 9 Feb. Sindercombe was tried b(‘foro 
the upper bench and sentenced to death for 
high treason (State Triah, v. 841). He con- 
trived to obtain some poison from his sister, 
and conrnitled suicide in the Tower on the 
night of 13 Feb. 1657 (Tkurloe, v. 774, vi. 
53, 531 ; Cromwelliann^ p. 162). Sexby, in 
‘ Killing no Murder,’ wliicb was published a 
few Aveeks later, abserted that Sindercombe 
had been put out of the Avay by Colonel 
Barkbtead, the gov^ernor of the Tower, and 
celebrated him as a Roman spirit. ‘ Had he 
lived ihert', his name had been registered 
Avith Brutus and Cato, and ho had had his 
statutes as av(‘11 as they’ {JtTarleian Mi»ceU 
lany, ed. Park, iv. 304). 

fAutheritiib given in the article.] C. IT. F. 

SINGER, ELIZABETH (1674-1737), 
poctobs. [See Koave, Mbs. ELizvBErir.] 

SINGER, GEOIlOE JOHN (1786-18J7), 
electrician, sou of Thomas Singer, and younger 
brother of Samuel Weller Singer [q. v.], Avas 
born in 1786. In early life he was engaged 
in his mother’s business of artilicial-miwer 
making. Ev^ery spare moment, however, ha 
devoted to scientific study, more particularly 
to the investigation of electricity and electro- 
magnetism, then little known. He made 
almost the whole of his apparatus himself, and 
introduced several improvements, inventing, 
among other things, the gold-leaf electro- 
meter. He built, almost unassisted, a large 
room at the back of his mother’s house m 
Prince’s Street, Cavendish Square, where he 
gave courses of lectures on electricity and 
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liiuclrod su})j(*cts. Among his auditors wore 
l^iraday and Sir Francis Jionalds [q. v.] lie 
di(*d, iitmuirried, of consuinpl ion, induced by 
o\erworlf, on 28 Jun(‘ 1817, at Ids mother’s 
house. Ho puhlislu'd ‘ Elenientsof Kloctricily 
and lOlectro-cbemihtry,' London, 1814, 8vo, 
a work of considerable importance, which 
was translatt‘d into French (Paris, 1817), 
into Italian (Milan, 1810), and into Herman 
(Breslau, 1810 Tie also contributed several 
papers to the ^ Philo.sophical Magazine’ from 
ISl.q to 1815, of which a list is given in 
Bonalds’s ‘ ( Vtalogiie of Books on Electricity, 
31 ag net ism, &c. 

[Private information; Gent, Mag. 1817, i. 
Gll.l E. 1. C. 

SUSTGER, JOHN (/?. 1501-1602), actor 
and dramatist, was with Queen Elizabeth’s 
company and the admiral’s (Lord Charles 
Howard, earl of Nottingham) at the Bose 
Theatre from 1504 to 1002. He played the 
part of Assint'go the clown in * Tamar 
Cham ’ on 2 Cct. 1002, and received from 
Philip ilcnslowe [q. v.J on 13 .Ian, 1002 the 
sum of 5/. for his ^playe called Syngers 
Vollentarye.’ lie is said by Collier to have 
been great popular favourite, and the 
leader of a company of comedians, not at 
the Globe or Blackfriars, but at sofue theatre 
wdierefat] ho was well known and greatly 
applauded’ (,£»)?/// l)mm. Pa^t. iii. 200, ed. 
18/9). Collier credits him Avith the author- 
ship of a collection of his merry sallies and 
improvisations giv(*u to the Avorld uiidt‘r the 
title of ‘ Quips upon Quest ions, or a Clownes 
Oonceite on Occasion offered, bewraying a 
moralliaed Metamorphosis of Changes upon 
Interrogatories, shewing a little Wit, with 
a great deale of Will ; or, indeed, more desi- 
rous to please in it, then to profit by it. 
Clapt up by a Clowm* of the Towne in this 
last Restraint, having little else to doe to 
make a little use of liis tickle 3Iuse, and 
careless of Carping. By C’lunnyco de Cur- 
taneo Snu^fe. 

Like as you list, read on and spare not, 
Clownes judge likeclowncs, therefore 1 care not. 
Or thus : 

Floute me, I’l flouto thee ; it is my profession 
To jest at a jester, in his transgre'^sion. 

Imprinted at London for AV. Ferbrand, and 
are to be sold at the sign of the Crowne 
over against the Mayden head near Yeld- 
hall, 1690,’ 4to, 24 leaves (IIaxutt, Hand-- 
hook). The ascription of this work to Singer, 
probable enough from internal evidimce, rc.sts 
upon the unsupported authority of Collier. 
The book, which is sad rather than comic, 
and consists of a series of moral platitudes 
conveying the idea that the writer was a 
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thoughtful, serious, and kindly man, is of 
exce.ssivc rarity. A copy of it having come 
into the hands of Mr. F. Ouvry, a a ery limited 
reprint, now only less unattainable than the 
original volume, Avas issued (London, 1875, 
4to). 

[All that is kno^n of Singer is contained in 
half a dozen extracts from IlensloAvc’s Diary. 
These have been used by Collier liimself in his 
English Dramatic Poetry, and reservedly by 
Mr. Fleay in his History of the Stage. Ileasons 
for doubting Collier, strong enough in them- 
selves, are fortified by what is said in Notes und 
Queries, 8th sor. x. 235, 321, 357. il.izlitt’^ 
Bibliography and HalliwoH’s Dictionary of Old 
Play.s.] ‘J. K. 

SINGER, JOSEPH IIEXDEHSON 
(1786-1866), bishop of Aleatli, born at Anna- 
dale in CO. Dublin in October 1786, Avas fli(‘ 
youngest son of James Singer, deputy com- 
missary-general in Tndanu, by his Avife 
Elizabeth, daughter of .lames Ilenderson. 
Joseph Avas educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where be obtained the mathemati- 
cal and Hebrew priz(‘S. He graduated lb A. 
as gold medallist in 1806, became* a felloAV 
in 1810, and proceeded M.A. in 1811, and 
B.D. and D.D. in 1825. In 1850, aft(*r 
many years’ work at Trinity Coll(*g(‘ as IVl- 
loAV and tutor, he was a])p()int(*d r^*giiis pro- 
fessor of divinity on the death of Charles 
Richard Elrington (jq. a ] In tlie same year 
he became rector of llaymoghy in the dioct'se, 
of Raphoe, and in 1851 Ik* Avas promoted to 
the archdeaconry of Raphoe. 

Singer distinguished himself as a loarling 
member of the eA^angelical party in the Iritoh 
church. He w’as an able pn*aclK*r, being 
for many years chaplain of the Magdalen 
Asylum, and his views exercised great in- 
( fluence over the students for the ministry 
I who came iindtff his cliarge. He Avas also 
, a strong opponent of the national hoard of 
education, and his attitude hindered his pre- 
ferment. On the death of Thomas Stewart 
Towns(*nd, hoAvever, in September 1852, ho 
Avas appointed by Lord Derby to the premier 
bishopric of Meath, and was sworn of the 
Irish privy council. Singer continued to 
occupy the see until his death on 16 .July 
1866. He was buried on 21 July at Mount 
Jerome cemetery near Dublin. 

Singer married, in 1822, Mary, eldest 
daughter of the Rev: Henry Crofton, D.D., 
senior chaplain at Kilmainhara, and niece 
of Sir Hugh Crofton of Mohill in Leitrim, 
by Avhom ho had three sons and three daugh-, 
ters. 

Singer was a constant contributor to the 
^Christian Examiner/ and he published 
several sermons. 
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[Dublin University Mag.izino, November 1 8o3, 
with portrait ; Dublin Graduates, p. olT, Mm 
of the Time, (ith edit. 1865; Gent. Mag. 1866, 
ii. 405; Times, 19, 23 July 1866.] K. I. C. 

SINGER, SAMUEL WICLLER (1783- 
1858), author, born in London in 1783, was 
son of Thomas Singer, a feuth(‘r and arbi- 
liciaUflower maker, who carried on business 
in Princes Street, ( 'avendish Square. George 
John Singer [q. v.l was his younger brother, 
ills fath(*r died when Samuel was teu years 
old, and bis mother, whose maiden name 
^vlls Klizalieth Weller, continued the feather 
and flower husiness. Samuel received a 
scanty education at a (l^y school kept by a 
Frenchwoman. Inhere ho acquired facility 
in writing and speaking French, but such 
knowh'dgt* as ho gained of other subjects 
ho ow(‘d to his own exertions. As a hoy he 
read widely, and taught liimself Italian, in | 
w Inch li(‘ jierfecicd liimscdf by frequent visits 
to th(' Italian opera-house. At an early age 
he was a])])renticed to a hatter near Caven- 
disli S([uare, but the occupation proved dis- 
tasteful, and the indentures were cancelled. 
Ills mother afterwards employed him in her 
feather- and flower-making business, and 
about 1808 he set up for himself in the same 
trade in Duke Street, St. James’s. But his 
growing absorption in literature unfitted him 
for commercial pursuits, and the concern w'as 
soon brought to a close. Somewdiut greater 
success attended his next venture, a book- 
seller’s shoptwdiich he opened in St. James’s 
Strt‘et. Hook-collectors like lleber, Gren- 
ville, and Erancis Douce were among his 
customiu's, and Douce became a lifelong 
friend. 

With bookselling he combined some lite- 
rary work. Til 1811 he prepared for prii ate 
circulation a limited edition (Of one hundred 
copies) of a l8mo reprint of x^iinelon’s * Deux 
Dialogues sur la Pei nture,’ with a preface in 
Fren(‘li. There followed similar editions of 
‘Lioiiora de* Bardi od llippolito Buondel- 
mente’ (1813), ‘Novelle Scelto Rarissime 
stampato a spose di XL Amatori * (1814), 
and ‘ Balivernes on Contes nouveaux d’Eu- 
trapol ’ (1815). In 1812, too, he entered into 
literary controversy by printing for private 
distribution fifty conies of an account by 
himself of ‘The Book printed at Oxford in 
McotTLXViii.’ Here Singer displayed much 
bibliographical knowledge, but there can be 
little doubt that RufinuS’a Latin treatise 
on the Apostles’ Creed was published at 
Oxford in 1478, and not, as Singer main- 
tained, in 1468, and that the earlier date in 
the colophon was a misprint (Madan, Oxford 
Press, pp. 1, 247). This view Singer himself 
subsequently adopted, and called m as many ' 


copies of his tract as he could. He finally re- 
cant ed bis original opinion in Sotheby’s ‘ Priii- 
cipia T\])ogra]»hica, iii. 10. 

In 181.") Singer abandoiu'd liis bookseller’s 
shop and dtJinitely embarked on a liti‘rary 
career. Retiring from London, be settled 
first at Bnshey, Ilertfordsliire, and aftm-- 
wardsnt Boxball (cf. Brit.Mvs. Addit, MS. 
28651, fi*. 135-7). Robert Tripliook, llio 
antiquarian jiiiblisher, and Charles Whit ting- 
ham, tlie OAvner of the (^hiswick Pre'-s, ga\t* 
him much employment. For the latter ho 
edited a series of reprints of more recondite 
specimens of sivteenl h-century English lit(*- 
rature. Tli(‘se included RoptT’s ‘Life of 
More’ (1817), poems by Lovelaco (1817), 
Chapman (1818), J^odge, Shukerley Mar- 
mion, Chalkhill, and MarloAve (all in 1820), 
and Hall’s ‘Satires’ (1824), as well as 
Puckle’s ‘ (Tub ’ (1831). Other rare poems 
reproduced by Singer in his early days were 
Bartholomew Griilin’s ‘Fidessa’ (I8l5), 
Fairfax's ‘Tasso’ (1817, 2 vols.), and Henry 
Constable's ‘ Diana ’ ( 1 818, in facsimile). In 
1815 lie prepared from the Lamb(‘th manu- 
scripts the first comph'ti' edition of the life 
of Wolsi’y by Georg(‘ Cavendish [q. v,] (2nd 
ed. 1827). 

His mo t interesting original compilation 
was his ‘ Researches into the History of 
Playing Cards; with Illustrations of the 
Origin of Printing and Engraving on Wood’ 
(1816). Only tANO hundred and fifty copies 
w'ere print ed. The beauty of th(‘ engravings 
added greatly to tlu' work’s value and in- 
terest. In 1820 Sing<‘r printed for the first 
time a full transcript of the interesting 
‘Anecdotes of Joseph Spence’ [q- v.], tbe 
manuscript of which lu' found among Spence’s 
papers. An incomplete edition prepared by 
Edmund Malone wois published indejieii- 
dently on the same day as Singer’s fuller 
version, which was reprintiKl in 1859 (cf. 
Quarterly licvietr, July 1820; Atlienaim, 
i. 219). In 1823 he printed for the 
first time Sir Philip {Sidney’s paraphrase of 
the psalms. In 1828 he made an important 
contribution to historical literature in ‘ Tlio 
Correspondence of Henry IHde, earl of Cla- 
rendon, and of his brother LawTcuce Hyde, 
earl of Rochester, with the Diary of Lord 
Clarendon, 1687-1690, and the Diary of Lord 
Rochester ; published for the greater part for 
the first time from the original MSS.’ The 
latter belonged to Singer’s friend, MTlliam 
Ujicott. 

A more popular venture was an edition of 
Shakespeare in ten volumes, which Singer 
undertook for Whittingliam ; it was issued 
by the Cluswick Press in 182,6. Singer wras 
responsible for a careful collation of the text 
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niid many useful notes. A lilb of the poet 
was contributed by J)r. Cliarles Syminons, 
aii<I there* w^eve wood engravings afliTllie 
designs of Stothard and ol hers. Xhe edit ion 
was freepieiitiy repiiblislu*(l, and W’on much 
reputation in America. A reissue in 185(5 
includ(‘il a s(*ries of critical essays by Hhiger's 
friend, W. WatJdss Llovd. Singer proved 
Jiis shill as a textual critic by prt'paring the 
earli(\st attack on tho g(*nuin(*ness of (Col- 
lier’s manuscript corrections in tho so-calJcd 
J*erlvins folio. Tlie Avork appeared in lN>3 
as the ‘ IVxt of Sliakespearo \ indicated from 
t he Fiiterpolatioiis and (Corruptions advocated 
by J. L*. (Collier in his CVotcs niul hCmeiida- 
lions.’ 

.Meanwhile Singer had extended his lin- 
guistic studies to Aiiglo-Saxcm and Norman- 
French, and began the compilation of an 
Anglo-Saxon dictionary, lie abandoned the 
project on learning that Jose])h Hosworth 
[q. V. I W'us engaged on a like undertaking, 
lie turned his researches to some edect by 
issuing adverse critical Mh'iiiarks on the 
(llofcsary [by Sir Fn'deric Madden) of Have- 
lock the Dane ’ (1 8:Ci ), 4t o ), to w hieh Madden 
replied. He also printed, with sin English 
translation, *Tho llepartnig St)ur.s Address 
to the Body, a fragment of a heml-Saxon 
l*oem discovered among the Archives of 
M'orcester Cathedral by Sir Tliomas l^hil- 
lipps’ (1845, one liundred copies). 

Singer was elected E.S.A. in 1825, hut in 
1827 his literary activity was checked by 
his acceptance of the office of librarian to the 
Iloyal Institution in Al)H‘nmrl(* Street. He 
retained the po.st till 1835. A year earlier 
liLs friend Francis Douce [q. v. | <lied, and, 
to Singer’s surprise*, left liini a competency. 
Relieved of the necessity of ('arninc^ a live- 
lihood, Singer finally retir'd in 1K55 to 
.Mickleham, near Dorking, SiiiTey, and de- 
voted the rest of hi'^ life to leisurely study. 
He edited Herrick’s ^ Poetical Works’ ( 1 84(5), 
Dacon’s * Essays’ (IHoti), and Seldeii’s 
^ Table Talk ’ ( 1 85(5 ). 1 Te translat (‘d Luther’s 
^ Way to Prayer’ (184(5), and (with original 
additions) ‘Way land Smith’ from the 
French of G. P. Depping and Franeiscjiie 
Michel (1817). lie died suddenly at Miekle- 
liam on 20 Dec. 1858, and was buried there. 
He had married, in l8()8. Miss Harriet 
liohinson, by whom he was father of a son, 
Alfred, and three daughters. His library, 
which included many valuable Italian books, 
was sold by auction in 1 860. 

Singer’s zeal for accumulating knowledge 
and his native shre^wdness atoned for the 
defective training of his youth. J le unosten- 
tatioiisly did much to advance the study of 
Elizabethan literature. He mixed to a very 


small extent in literary society, and his 
amiability and modesty held him, as a rule, 
aloof from literary controversy. 

[Private information ; Atheiioeuin, January 
1859 ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] S. L. 

SINGLETON, HEXUY (170(5-^1839), 
painter, born in London on 10 Oct. 17(56, 
lost his father at an early age, and was 
brought up by his uncle, William Singh ‘ton, 
a miniature-painter, w’ho exhibited a few 
tmamel portraits at the Society of Artists 
and Loyal Academy from 1770 to 1700. 
Singleton showu*d very early promise as an 
artist, and in 17SV exlnVted at the (‘xhibi- 
tion of tlio Society of Artists in Spring 
Gardens a pen-drawing of ‘A Soldier re- 
turned to his Family,’ being d(‘scrib(*d as 
‘Master H. Singleton, aged ten years.’ 
Gaining admission to the schools of I ho 
Royal Academy, Singleton ol)taiiied in 1781 
a silver medal and in 1788 the gold medal 
for an original painting from Dryden's od<*, 
‘Alexanders Feast,’ wiiieh performanc(‘ ob- 
tained tho special commendation of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds in his presidential dis- 
course. Singleton first exhibited at tho 
Royal Academy in 1781, and continijed lo 
be a prolific contributor up to tliej^ear of bis 
death, lie was at first noted for large his- 
torical compositions from the bible, Shalce- 
speare, or contem])orary historical evtuifs. 
Many of these were engraved in mezzotint 
on a largo scale by Gil I bunk, Charles Turner, 
and others, and published by James Danidl. 
♦Singleton, though a popular artist, whoso 
works were always in demand, never main- 
tained his original promise as an historical 
painter. His figures became loosely drawn, 
his composition weak, and Ids colour flimsy. 
Gradually he lapsed into compositions of a 
sentimental moral nature, almost entirely 
destined for the engraver. Numberless com- 
positions of his were engraved by the stipple 
engravers of tho day,W. Bond, Thomas Burke 
(1749-1815) [q. v.J, James Godby [q. v.], An- 
thony Cardon, and others, and it is through 
the popularity of these pretty sugary compo- 
sitions that Singleton’s name is best hnown at 
tho present day. Ho did better work as an 
illustrator of books, those done for Sharpe’s 
classics and other serials having much charm. 
He completed a series of cabinet picturi's 
to illustrate Shakespeare shortly before his 
death.. As a pfiinter of portraits Singleton 
attained some distinction. In 1 793 he painted 
on commission from the Royal Academy a 
portrait group of ‘ Tho Royal Academicians 
assembled in their Council Chamber to 
adjudge the Medals to the Successful ♦Stu- 
dents in Fftittting, Sculpture^ Architecture, 
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and Drawing;^ this interesting group, 
Avliicli contains forty portraits, was engraved 
in 1802 by C. Bestland, and is in t he posses- 
sion of the Itoyal Academy. ]^ortraits by 
Singleton of J^ord Nelson, Admiral Vernon, 
and others have been engravtid, A small 
but vigorous portrait by liiin of Lord Howo 
is in the National Portrait ( hillory. A por- 
trait group of James Boswell [q. v. ], with his 
wife and family, was lent by Mr. llalph 
Dundas to the Ldinburgli Loan Exhibition 
of Scottish National Portraits in 1884. Sin- 
gleton was a candidate for academic honours 
in 1807, but withdrew liis name on being un- 
succi^ssful on I ho first oc jasion. lie resided 
(luring the latter part of his life in Charles 
Stjva*!, St. Jameses, being in tmsy circum- 
staiicos, and for scmie yt^ars was the oldest 
living exhibitor at the iioyal Academy. He 
died, uninarriod, at t he house of a friend in 
Kensington Gore on 15 Sept. 1850, and was 
buri(.*d in the church of St. Mar‘'iu-in-the- 
Fiidds. A large collection of sketches by 
Singleton, and also of engravings from bis 
works, is in the print-room of tlio British 
Museum. Sarah MacKlarinan Singleton, 
who resided with him for twenty or thirty 
years, latterly at No. 4 Ilaymarket, appears 
to have been his sister. She was also an 
artist, and exhibited portraits at the Royal 
vVcadeiuy from 1788 to 1813. Mai’ia M. 
Singleton, who exhibited portraits at the 
Royal Academy in 1787 and 1788, and again 
from 1808 to 1810, appears to have been 
another sister. Joseph Singleton, who ex- 
hibited miniatures at the Royal Academy 
from 1777 to 1783, was probably of the same 
tiiniily. 

[Redgravtj’s Diet, of Artists p Gent. Mag* 
1839, li. 430; Soguier’s Diet, of Artists > 
Graves’s Diet, of Artists, 1700 rl893.] L. C. 

SINGLETON, ROBERT or JOHN (r/. 
1544), Roman catholic divine, belonging to a 
Lancashire family, was educated at Oxford, 
but does not appear to have graduated. He 
became a priest, and for some utterances which 
w'ere accounted treasonable was brought 
before a court of bishops in 1543, and was 
executed at Tyburn on 7 March 1643-4, 
along with Germain Gaydiner and John 
Larko. Bale mentions him favourably, and 
IVjssevino, the J esuit, inhia ‘Apparatus Sacer,^ 
styles him a martyr foi* the church of Rome. 
He is said to have written: 1. ‘Treatise 
of the Seven Churches.^ 2. ‘Of the Holy 
Ghost.* 3. ‘ Comment on certain Prophecies.* 
4. ‘Theory of the Earth/ dedicated to 
Henry yil. Tanner calls the lost ‘ Of the 
Seven Ages of tlie WorW.*- None seem to 
have been printed. , 


[Wood’s Athenae Oxon. (Bliss), i. 144 ; Dodd’s 
Cliurch Hist. 1737, i. 215; Tuinier’s Bihliotlioea 
Brit. 1748, p. 068.] C. W, S. 

SINGLETON, R( )BERT (X)RBET 
(1810-1881), hymn-writ(^r, wuis the S(‘coml 
son of Francis Corbet of Aclaro, co. Moalli, 
and was born on 9 Oct. 1810. His father 
added Singl(‘tf)n to his name in 1820. After 
a course of education at Dublin schools the 
younger Singleton entered Trinity (.N)lloge, 
whore he graduated B.A. in 1830 and ^I.A. 
in 1883. After his ordination he was aj)- 
pointed fir.st warden of St. Cokimba’s Col- 
lege, Ratlifarubain, near Dublin, which was 
opened in 1843 ; thence he proceeded t o St. 
Pet(u**.s Colh'ge, Radley, of which ho was the 
first warden (1847 -1851), b(ung succeeded 
by William S(‘well [q.v.] In the former 
year he was admittinl afl (‘uridem to Triuit y 
College, Oxford. His first work was ‘The 
Psalter arranged for Chanting/ 1840, and 
this was followed by an JOiiglish version 
of ‘TJie Works of Virgil,* J855. In 1808 
he edited, in conjuiuttion with Dr. E. G. 
Monk, ‘The Anglican Hymn-Book *‘^ (2ml 
edit. 1871), in whu?h then^ are nearly tliirty 
original hymns by him, besides numeroiKs 
translations from tlu^ German and Latin. 
A second (ulition of liis translation of Virgil 
appeared in 1871. He died at York on 
7 Feb. 1881, and \vas burhul on the 12th in 
St. Patrick’s Catliedral, Dublin. 

[Julian’s Diet, of Ilymnology; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxon. 1715-1880; OTlonoghuo’s Poets 
of Ireland; Leoper's Handbook to St. Pal ricks 
Cathedral.] D. J. 0*1). 

SINGLETON, THOMAS (1783-1842), 
archdeacon of Northiimb(^rland, born iii 
1783, was the only son of Thomas Anke- 
tell Singleton, of the family of Fort Singh;- 
toii in xMonaghan, and lieutenant-governor 
of Fort Landguurcl in Sutfolk, by his wife, a 
(laughter of Francis Grose [q. v.] the anti- 
quary. He was educated at Eton, whicli 
ho ont(.T(3d about 1797, and at Corpus Christ i 
College, Cambridge, whence he graduated 
B.A. ill 1804 and M.A. in 1826. At Eton ho 
acquired the friendship of Hugh, earl Ptu'cy 
(afterwards tliird duke of Northumberland 
[q. V,]), and at Cambridge he acted as the 
earl’s tutor. He acted as private secretary to 
the earl on his embassy to Paris, and while Im 
held the office of lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
In 1812 the earl presented him to the 
rectory of Elsdon, and in 1826 he was ap- 
pointed archdeacon of Northumberland and 
rector of Howick. In 1829 he became a 
prebendary of W*^orce8ter, and in 1830 re- 
ceived the honorary degree of LL.D. from 
Dublin University. In 1837 he requested 
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Sydney Siiiitli [({. v.l to give his opinion on 
the ivcontiv nppointc'd eoole^iiislical com- 
mishion, and in reply appeared Iho first of 
tlirec remarkabh" letters which Sydney Smith 
addressed to him on the subject. Singleton 
died, unmarried, at Alnwick Castlo on 
13 March 1842. 

[Gent. M<ig. 1842, i. 560 ; Stapylton’s Kton 
School p. 30 , Gr.id. Cant, p, 366; Reid’s 

Life and Tiines of Sydney Smith, pp. 103, 326 ; 
Cat. of Dublin Graduates, p. 0 I 8 .J E. I. C. 

SINNICH, JOHN {d. 166fi), theologian, 
was born in the county of Cork of Roman 
catholic x)arents. Ho was educated at the 
univ(‘r'‘ity of I^ouvaiii, where he took orders 
as a secular priest and obtain(*d the degree 
of doctor of tlu'ology. In 1041 he became 
president of the greater theological college 
at Louvain, and in 104<S he was appointed 
])rofessor of theology in the university. He 
died there on 8 May 1000, leaving his ])er- 
sonal ])roperty to the colh‘ge to found bur- 
saries to maiutain students from Ireland at 
Louvain, Bruges, or Turnbout. I 

He was the author of: 1. * Confessionis- ! 
lariim Goliathismus IVofligatus ; sive, Lu- j 
theranoriim Cotifessionis Augu^tamx? Syra- 
bolum pofitontium Drovocatiorepulsa.^ The 
dedication is dated 31 Oct, KiOO. A second 
edition, of which a unicjue copy is in the 
British Museum, was published at Louvain, 
1007, fol. 2. ‘Saul Lxrex : sive de Saule, 
Israeliticoo Gentis IVotoinonarcha,’ licensed 
at Louvain on 30 May 1002. A second 
edition was published at Louvain in 1005, 
ando second part vv^as pulilislied at Louvain 
in 1607 after Sirinich’s death. Both are in 
the British 3Iuseum. His death prev^ented 
the issue of a third part. Johann Haller- 
vord (1641-1710), the ( lerinan bibliographer, 
assigns to him ‘Vindieine DeealogicaV Lou- 
vain, 1672, 4tu (Biid, Ctiriosaj 1676,]). 203). 

[Wares Irish Writers, ed. ITiirris, 1764, p. 
166; Do Ruin’s ^AiialecUs pour scrvir A I’llis- 
toire de rUniver&ite de Louvain, 11 . 64, 89.] 

E. I. C. 

SION or .John, LIAAVELYN {d, 
1016?), Welsh bard, of Llan Gevvydd, near 
Bridgend, Glamorganshire, was one of the 
series of mid-Glamorg’an uiitiipiaries who 
carried on the bardic traditions of this dis- 
trict from medieval tiines to the age of lolo 
Morgannwg [see Williams, Edvvakd, 1 746- 
1826] and l)r. AVilliam Owen Bughe [<!• v.] 
Among his instructors are mentioned Meurig 
Dafydd and Thomas Llewelyn ; like the 
former, he became (in 1580) president of the 
‘ Gorsedd ’ or bardic congress of Glamorgan. 
A letter from him to Meurig Dafydd, printed 
in ‘ Adgof uwch Anghof ^ (Penygroes, 1883, 


p. 1), shows him as a copyint of Welsh ma- 
nuscripts, whoso work was to bt‘ paid for at 
the rate of 1/. a month. Mauv of the ma- 
nuscripts printed from Tolo Morgannwg’s 
collection in the lolo MSS. (]b48) were 
transcribed by him. His chi(‘f vvwk was a 
complete account of the bardic system of 
Glamorgan, vvdiich he wrote in his ohl ng(‘. 
It formed the basis of ‘ Gyfrinach y Beirdd,’ 
compiled by Edvv'ard David or Dafydd [q. v.], 
and sanctioned at a ‘Gorstald’ htdd in IfihL 
It was not published till 1829. Sion died 
about 1616. 

[Preface to IL'^oic Elegies of LIj warcli Hen 
(1792), Kiii; Edward Dafydd’s ]>ret.ice to 
Cyfrinach y Beirdd ; preface to Barddas (Welsh 
MSS. Soc. 1862), vol. i. pp. Ixxxiii-v.] .1. K. L. 

SION LLEYN, known to his neigh- 
bours as John RoBLRrs (17 19- 1 817 ), WeLh 
poet, was born in 1 749 at Trahan in the pariNh 
of Llan Armon, Carnarvonshire. Ho s])ent 
most of his life as a schoolmaster at Pvv llludi, 
in the Lleyn district of the same countv. 
Becoming bkilful in the Welsh ‘strict” 
metres, he was for about forty years a vv ell- 
known, though not specially gifted, memhc'r 
of the group of the Carnarvonshire jjotds 
who held a commanding position at tins 
time. Dafydd Ddu Plryri was his clo^e 
friend and correspondt'ut, and in 1810 in- 
’ cliidi‘d in his collection of Welsh veuse en- 
titled ‘Corph y Gainc”four of the compo- 
sitions of Sion Lle}n. In 1800 Roberts 
wrote for the Gvvyneddigion Society of Lon- 
don a ‘cywydd ” on ‘ Knowledge and L< arn- 
ing,” which the society printed s-oon after 
with some other poems. Ashton ineiit ions 
{TTanes Llenyddiaeth (tymreiy, p. 590) a 
])ain])hlet printed at DolgHlly (no dale) eii- 
tith‘d ‘ Caniadau Moesavvl a Dityr,’ as the 
v\’'ork of Sion Lleyn ; but most of his poems arc, 
it is believc^d, still in manuscript. He died 
7 May 1817, and was buried nt Deneio, near 
1 Vllheli. Sion Wyn o Eifion (Jolin Thomas) 
was his nephew. ‘ Gardd Eifion ’ (Dolgelly, 
1841) contains (pp. Ill -12) an elegy by 
Robert ap Gwilym Ddu upon him. 

[Ashton’s Haney Llenyddiaeth Gymreig ; let- 
ters in Adgof uwch Anghof (Penygroes, 1883) ; 
Leathart’s History of the Gwyneddigion, p. 33 1 

J. E. L. 

SION TREREDYN (/. 1661), Welsh 
translator. [See Edwards, John.] 

SION X POTIAU (1700P-1770), Welsh 
poet. [See Edwards, John.] 

SION GLANYGORS (1767 1821), 
Welsh comic and satirical song writer. [See 
Jones, JoHir.] 
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SIRR, 11 EN U Y 0 II All I .ES ( 1 7 r.(i- 18 I! ), 
Irish othciiil, born in Dublin in 175(1, was 
the eldest son of iNlajor Joseph Sirr (1718?- 
1799), wlio, on retiring’ from the array after 
twenty years’ service, was appointed to the 
post of chief of the Dublin police or town- 
major in 1701 [see under S inn-] hy, Nicholas], 
ami served as high sheriff of tlie county in 
1771. His mother was Elizabeth, daughter 
of William Hall of Skelton (Castle, Yorkshire. 
Sirr entered the army in 1708 as an ensign 
in a regiment of foot; subsequently he was 
lieutenant in the 08th regiment, which he 
accompanied in 1782 to Gibraltar. About 
1 790 ho quit I ed the service, and was engaged 
as a wine merchant in Dublin, wliero he lived 
successively in hVench Street and at 77 Dame 
iStreet. In 1790, u])on the formation of 
yeomanry in Dublin, he volunteered his ser- 
vices, and was appointed acting town-major 
or head of the police, and thenceforward was 
known as the (jhief agent of the castle autho- 
rities. In 1 798 hi^ was promoted to the posi- 
tion of town-major, and ])roved very active 
in the detection of crime (Mahdkx, United 
Irishmen ^ 1 st ser.) Sheil callshim ^ the Fouch6 
of the Irish Rebellion.’ He successfully ar- 
rested I’eter Finnerly [q. v.], the editor of the 
‘ Press,’ on 31 Oct. 1797, and was concerned 
in almost every important capture during 
the troubled years from 1798 to the date of 
Emmet’s insurrection. During this period 
his life was often in serious peril ; Madden 
mentions no fewer than three occasions in 
1798 on which he bandy escaped the attacks 
of the United Irishmen. The part Sirr played 
in the capture of Lord Edward Fitzgerald 011 
19 May 1798 brought him most prominently 
before the public. In the affray on that occa- 
sion Sirr, in coming to the aid of Daniel 
Frederick Ryan [q. v.], inflicted on Lord Ed- 
ward tJie wound of which hL is commonly 
su])posed to have died, though the verdict of 
a coroner’s j ury found that death resulted from 
water on the chest. In 1802, in tlie case of 
Ilevey v, Sirr, he was sued for 5,000/. damages 
for false imprisonment, and was held up to 
<j.vecration by Curran, the counsel for the 
plaintiff*; the jury found a verdict against 
him for 150/. and sixpence costs (Ho well, 
State Trials^ xxviii. No. 647). The govern- 
ment paid Sirr’s legal expenses. On 25 Aug. 
1803 ho was instrumental in the arrest of 
Robert Emmet [q. v.] aifd the other insurrec- 
tionary leaders. In 1 808 Sirr was appointed 
a police magistrate for the city of Dublin, 
and was given a suite of apartments in Dub- 
lin Castle, which he occupied till his death 
(Bvblin Monthly Mag, 1842). He continued 
to discharge his duties as town-major until 
1820, when he retired upOjO; foH pay^ 


Sirr devoted his leisure to collecting 
curiosities and antiquities. Ilis collection, 
which was of considerable value, was acquired 
after his dentb by the L‘oyal Irisli Academy. 
He formed a collection of about live hundred 
paintings, of wliich a descri])tive catalogue, 
drawn up by himself, was privately ])rinted. 
In 1818 ho helped to found tlio Irish Society 
for Promoting Scriptural Education in the 
Irish Language. lie died on 7 Jan. 1841 
(^TimeSf 11 aJan.), and was buried in the 
graveyard of St. Werburgh’s, Dublin, in 
close proximity to Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 
Sirr’s official position naturally exposed Jura 
to popular abuse, and in the> writings of all 
historians of popular proclivities he has re- 
^ ceived a bad eminenc<i as llie mercenary cap- 
tain of a villainous array of informers, whom 
he was accused of drilling in the art of bearing 
false witness. Rut lie was, as Sir Robert Peel 
testified in the House of Commons, un- 
swervingly loyal, religious, and humane. 
]Moore, the biograplier of Lord E. Fitzgerald, 
gives grudging testimony in his ^ Diary ’ to 
the esteem in wliiclibo waslicld, and a letter 
in the ^ Castlereagh Correspondence ’ (i. 423), 
recommending him to the Duke of Portland, 
)roves the value placed on his services by 
lis employers. 

Sirr intended to di?stroy all his correspon- 
dence; but a number of doenments, many of 
them of considerable historical interest, were 
found after liis death, and presented by his 
elder son to the library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, where they now remain. 

In 1791 be married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas D’Arcy of Hyde Park, co. West- 
meath. With two daugliters (the elder of 
wdiom, Alicia, married in 1 823 Cliarles E, 
Herbert Orpen, of the Capo of (Tood Hope 
family), ho left two sons ; Joseph D’Akcy 
S iKB, D.l >. ( 1794-1 868), a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, rector of Ringwood, and 
afterwards (1859) of Morstead in Hampshire, 
who was author of a ‘ 3Iemoir of Archbishop 
Trench’ (Dublin, 1845), and of a useful 
‘ Life of Archbishop Usher,’ prefixed to * The 
Religion of the Ancient Irish’ (1835), in 
addition to some minor religious works; and 
Henry Charles Sirr (1807-1872) of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, barrister, who was successively 
British vice-consul at Hong Kong (1843) and 
queen’s advocate for the southern circuit of 
Ceylon ; he was the author of two works 
of interest, * China and the Chinese : their 
Religion, Character, Customs, and Manu- 
factures ’ (London, 1849), dealing with the 
evils of the opium trade, and ‘ Ceylon and 
the Cingalese : their History, Government, 
Religion, Antiquities,’ &c. (London, 1850), 
with some account of the Kandian rehelliou. 
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[SiiT« manuscripts in tho library of Trinity 
Colb po, l)ublin; notes kindly furnislmd by 
Harry Sirr, esq., A.R.I.RA., and by Major- 
general Schaw, C.R. (grandsons of tho siibjoct of 
the article) ; Gent. J\lag. 1841, i. 222 ; Army 
List s ; Alooro’s Life of Lord E. I^'itzgerald, ii. 87- 
88 ; Gordon’s Hist, of the Irish Rebellion, 1803 ; 
Juoeky’s Hist, of England, vol. viii.; Musgrave’s 
Memoirs of Rebellions in Ireland, 1 801, pp. 204- 
207 ; Fit/ 4 )atrick’H Secret Service under Pitt, and 
Sham Squire; Life of Reynolds, the Informer, 
ii. 220 ; Curran’s Speeches; Shell’s Sketches, ii. 
333; Walker’s Hibernian Mag. 179J ; Catalogue 
of Sirr’s Ticturcs (a copy is in South Kensington 
Art Li lira ry).] C. L. F. 

SITKIC. [See SnETRic.] 

SIWARD (f/. 1 048), bishop and coadj iitor- 
archhishop, Avas a monk of Glastonbury, and 
suoeeodod /Ethel wine as abbot of Abingdon 
probably in 1030. Wlien he received the 
episcopal benedict ion lie is said to have 
answered all tlie bishop’.s questions with the 
Avord ‘ nr)lo,^ until the bishop asked him if 
h(^ Avas Avilling to receive tho benediction 
from him, to which he replied that he hoped 
to receive God’s blessing and liis. lie was 
thoroughly capable, both in secular and eccle- 
siastical niatters, was kindly in temper, and 
Avas respected by Canute [q. v.], who on that 
account gave to the conA^('Tit the church of 
St. Martin in Oxford, together with a small 
estate. 1 le designed to pull down tlie con- 
ventual church and some otlujr buildings of 
the monastery and to r(.*build them on a 
larger scale; but it is said that Saint Ethel- 
wold |q. V.] appeared to him in a. dr«*amand 
forbade him to do so, and he therefore de- 
sisted from his purpose and gave the money 
that he had gathered for it to the poor. 
Eadsige [q. v.], the archbishop of Canterbury, 
finding in 1042 that ill-health ’ preA-ented 
him from discharging the duties of his otKce, 
with the consent of the Idiig and l^krl God- 
wine, consecrated Shvard to the see of IJp- 
sala, that he iniglit act as Ins coadjutor. 
This arrangement would naturally have led 
to Siward’s succession to the arcliiepiscopal 
see if he had outlived Eadsige, and it is said 
that this formed part of lOadsigo’s proposal 
to the king (Oesia Po?if/yicu??i, p. 34). lie 
is described as archbisho]) of Canterbury 
in the history of the abbots of Abingdon, 
and as archbishop in the attestations of 
three charters, where his name has precedence 
of that of the archbishop of Yoidc ; but in 
another charter simply as bishop, his name 
coming after the archbishop of York’s. One 
Abingdon writer says that he was conse- 
crated to Rochester, which, as that see was 
dt^pendent on the archbishop, might bo taken 
for granted, though the statement neverthe- 


less appears to be incorrect. For si.v velars 
he acted in all things in Eadsigo’s place. 
Xlie story that he ill-t reated the archbishop 
[see under Eadstoe], was consequently de- 
rived of the succession, and was given the 
ishopric of Rochester, may be rejected. lie 
retired on account of ill-health in 1048, and 
was carried hack sick to Abingdon. The 
recurrence of tlu; statement that he held the 
bishopric of Rochester may perhaps ])oint to 
a provision for liim either while acting for 
Eadsige, or on retirement, from the estates 
of the SCO, to Avhicli the succession at that 
period is not clear. lie is said to haA^o died 
two months after liis ret»u*n to Abingdon on 
23 Oct., and was iVonourably buried there, 
for ho was a mimillccuit benefactor to the con- 
vent, to which he gave Wittenham, near 
Wallingford, and all the furniture of his 
chapel, including a case of relics, two vol umos 
of the gospels, adorned Avith gold and silver, 
and a large chalice of lino workmanship. 

[Chroii.^de Abingdon, i. 434, 4t3-o, lol, 
461-2, ii. 9, 281 (Rolls Ser.) ; Kemble’s Codox 
Dipl. iv. Nos. '776, 778, 780, 781 (Engl. Hist. 
Soc.); A.-S. Chron. sub ann. 1018 Abingdon, 
1050 Wore. (ed. Plummer) ; Flor. Wig, sub 
an. 1049 (Engl. Hist. Soc.); Wharton’s Anglia 
Sacra, i. 106; Will, of Mnlmosbury’s Gesta 
Pontiff, pp. 34, 136 (Rolls Scr.), whore this 
SiAA^ard is confused with Siward (r/. 1 075) | q. a". ], 
bishop of Rochester; Stubbs’s Kegistrum Sacrum, 
p. 20 ; Freeman’s Norman Conq. ii. 68-9. 1 

w. ir. 

SIWARD, Eakl of Northtjmbeiiland 
( r/. 1055), called Digera or the strong ( Vita 
Mrhoardi^'^. 401), a Dane, is said to have 
been the son of a Danish jarl named Hioni. 
According to legend hq wlis descended from 
a Avhito bear and a lady. Fitting out a ship, 
he is said to liave sailed to Orkney, avIkuv he 
overcame a drq^on, Avent thence to North- 
umbria, and, in obedience to a supernatural 
command, to London, where he entered the 
service of King Edward the Confessor. In 
that capacity he is described as slaying 
Tostig, tho Earl of Huntingdon, who was 
stated to be the queen’s brotlier-in-law,’ and 
he received Tostig’s earldom (Origo et Gesta 
Siwardi ap. Seriptores rerum, Daniearum^ iii. 
288 ; Bromtox, cols. 946-6). As a matter 
of fact, he probably came to England Avith 
Canute, and received the earldom of Deira 
after the death of Eadwulf Cutel, the earl of 
Northumbria, when the Northumbrian earl- 
dom appears to have been divided (Stm. 
Dunblm. i. 219). Ho is described as earl in 
the attestation 6f a charter dated 1026 
(Codex DM. iv. No. 742; if this charter is 
genuine, Freeman’s belief as to the date 
when Siward became earl,iVbmaw Conquest, i. 
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/)87, and 1, ncods modification). Jlo married 
yElflsed, daiij^literof Eaklrcd,earl of Jiernicia, 
the iiephow of Eadwiilf Outel. In 10-11 ho 
Avas employed hy ITardecaniito [q. v.], al(m«* 
witJi Earls Godwin [q. v.] and L(‘ofric [q. v.], 
to ravage Worcestershire. At the king’s in- 
stigation [see under IIaedi^canute] ho in 
thivS year slew his Avife’s uncle Eadwulf, Avho 
had succeeded his brother Ealdred in Ber- 
nicia, and received his earldom, becoming 
earl of tlie AAdiole of Northumberland from 
the Humber to the TAveed (iSyar. Hunrlm. L 
01), and also held, probably at a later date, 
the earldom of liuntingdonshire (Codex 
Dipl. iv. No. OOd ; J^onnan Conrjuest, i. 792, 
.3rd ed.) He accompanie(f Edward tlie Con- 
fessor from Gloucester to Winchester when, 
in 104;3, th(^ king seized the treasures of his 
mother ICmma [q. A^] Ethelric, bishop of 
Durham, coin])lained to him in 1045, that he 
had been drive” out from his bishopric by 
the chirks of Durham, for he had been (dected 
against their Avill ; he oflhred the eail money 
to reinstate him, and SiAvard compelled the 
clerks to receive him back (B?»f. Dunelm. 
ii.s.) 

SiAA’ard upheld EdAvard the (kmfessor 
[fj. V.] in his quarrel AAuth Godwin in 1051. 
The story that ho joined Archbishop Stigand 
[q.A^] and Earls Godwin and Leofric, in 
advisiiig the king to appoint DuIjo Wil- 
liam as his suQqessor, and in swearing to up- 
hold this arrangement (William oe 1*oi- 
TiEiis, p. 129), is incredible as it stands, but 
may refer to a promise made by Edward 
during William’s visit in this year (cf. Nor- 
onan Comjuestjii. 296-;30.‘5, iii. (378). In pur- 
suance of the king’s command, BiAvard in- 
vaded Scotland both by sea and land with a 
larg(5 force in 1054. The king of Scotland 
AVHS Macbeth [q. v.], Avho had slain his pre- 
decessor Duncan I [q. v.], th^ husband of a 
sister or cousin of the earl (Skene), and 
Si ward’s invasion Avas evidently undertaken 
on behalf of Duncan’s son Malcolm [see Mal- 
colm III called 0AN3f oee]. A fierce battle t ook 
place on 27 July ; the Scots were routed, Mac- 
beth Iknl, and Malcolm ai)pears to have been 
established asking of Cumbria in the district 
south of the Firths of Forth and Clyde. 
Many of the earl’s followers were slain in 
the battle, both English and Danes, and 
among them his elder son Osbeorn and his 
nephew Siward. It is said that when he 
heard that Osbeorn bad fo-llen, he asked 
Avhother ho had received his death wound 
before or behind, and on being told that it 
Avas before, said, ‘ I am right glad, for no 
other death would be Avorthy of me or my 
son ’ (Hen. Hunt. p. 194). Early in 1055 
he died at York. .When he felt that his end 
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was near, he is said to Iuia'O cried, ‘Hoav 
shameful is it that T could not haA’e di(3d in 
one of all my fights, and liavo lived on to 
die at last like a cow,’ i.e. lying in his hed. 
Then ]i(3 hade Jiis altendants arm him Avith 
his breast-plate, ludmet, and sliicdd, and 
give him his sAVord and gilded axe, that ho 
might meet deatli as a Avarrior, and so stand- 
ing fully armed lie died (ib. p. 190). Siward 
had built a minster at a place called ( }al- 
manho, close to York, Avhere the ahhey of 
St. Mary afterwards stood, and dedicat«'d it- 
to St. (.)Iaf, and there lie AA’as buried. JIo 
was of almost gigantic size; he seems to 
hav'e b(‘on violent and unscrupulous, hut 
must on the wliole liave been a just ns Avell 
as a strenuous ruler. By bis first wifi^ 
yEWlmd, he Jiad tAvo sons, Dsbeorn and 
AValtboof [q. A'.] On liis marriage Avitli her 
lie gaA'e lier 1 larmpt on, near Darlington, and 
fi\x‘ other cst/ite;.'? Avhich. were claimed by the 
church of Durham; she, lioAAmver, declared 
that they Avere hers by hereditary right, ami 
left them to her son Wallbeof (Sym. 
DiTNELAf. i. 219 20). His second Avife Avas 
Godgifii, a Avi(loAA% avIio died not long after 
her marriage to him. Before she married 
hint) she gave Byhall and Belmosthorjit^, 
near Stamford, to the monast(?ry of BeBu*- 
borongh, to pass to tbf! monks after lier 
death, but when she died SiAvard made 
agreememt with the abbot that be should 
keep them during bis life ( CV>r7c.r Dijd. W. 
N o. 927 ) . Si ward an d h is son ( Isboorn, cal led 
by Shakespeare ^ young SivAmrd,’ appear in 
GMacbeth.’ 

[A.-S. Chron. ed. Plummer ; Flor. Wig. (Pn^I. 
Hist. Soc.) ; Sym. Dunohn. (Rells 8er.); Vita 
yEdAvurdi np. Lives of Ethvard the Coiif. (Itolls 
Ser.); Will, of Malmeshiiry’s Gesta Kegum 
(Uolls Ser.) ; Will, of Poitiers a}). Gesta Wll- 
helnn I, ed. Giles; Hon. Hunt. (Rolls 8c'r.); 
Langobek's Scriptoros Romm Daniearmu ; Kem- 
ble’s Co<lex Dipl. (Engl. Hist. Soo.) ; Enn mau’s 
Norman Conquest; 8keno’s Celtic Scotland.] 

AV. 11. 

SIWARD (^.1075), bishop of Rochester, 
Avas abbot of Chertsey in Surrey, and Avas 
consccrat(ul bishop of Rocliester by Arch- 
bishop Stigand [q. v.] in 1058, after he had 
received tlie pallium from Benedict N. He 
assisted at the consecration of Archbishop 
Lanfranc in August 1070, was allowed to 
retain his see, and dicnl in possession of it in 
1076. At his death his church was in a 
wretched state, and it is said that there were 
not more tlian four canons left, and they 
were reduced to beggary. This bishop is 
confused Avith Siward (^,1048) [q. v.), co- 
adjutor of Archbishop Eadsige 'q. v.], by 
AVilliam of Malmesbury 
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pp. o 1, in I )Lig(lal«'.s ^ Monusticon ’ (i. 1 00 ), 
and to sonic <'xtcnt by Godwin {De Prccsuli-- 
/jus, pp. r)(), ryji)). 

[Wharton’H Anglia Sacra, i. 332, 342; A.-S. 
Chron. an. 1058, I’ct erburougli.] W. II. 

SKAE, DAVID ( I S14-1873), physician, 
was born in Edinburgh on 5 July 1814. His 
fatlicrwas an architect there. Jioth parents 
died while David was a mere child, and 
lie was educated by his maternal uncle, the 
Ilev. W. liOtliian, at 8t. Andrews. lie at- 
tended the art classes in that university for 
two years, and afterwards, at an early age, 
spent some time as clerk in a lawyer’s oflice 
in Edinburgh, where he acquired the busi- 
ness habits which, afterwards characterised 
liini. His bent, however, was more towards 
medicine than law, and, taking up that study 
in Edinburgh, he eventually became a fel- 
low of the College of Surgeons there in 1886. 
In th(‘ same jrear he began to teach in the 
extra-academical medical school, and his 
lectures on medical jurisprudence soon be- 
came pojmlar. After delivering fourteen 
courses of lectures on that subject, he began 
the teaching of anatomy, having as col- 
leagues men who afterwards reached the 
first rank in the prohission, like ^Sir J. Y. 
Simpson, Professor Spence, and' Sir AVil- 
liam Fergusson. In 1842 the univ€*rsity of 
St. Andrews conferred on him the honorary 
degree of M.D. 

Meanwhile from 1836 Skae hlled the office 
of surgeon to the Jjock Hospital, and wrote 
several original papers on syphilis. But he 
soon made insanity his special study, ap- 
proaching it from the ])oint of view of a 
student of nervous and mental physiology. 
In 1846 he obtained the npjioiniment of 
physician superintendent of the Iloyal Edin- 
burgh Asylum at iMoniingside, and held the 
post till his death, twenty-seven years later. 
During his tenure of office the institution was 
doubled in size, aud ho attracted a long suc- 
cession of brilliant assistant ])hysiciaiis, to 
whose training and advancement he devoted 
much care. In 1873 he was nominated 
JVIorisonian lecturer on insanity at the Boyal 
College of Physicians, Edinburgh. 1 1 is lec- 
tures on mental diseases were characterised 
by great skill and insight. Unfortunately ho 
did not live to complete his term of oliice. 
Ho died at his official residence at Morning- 
side, of cancer of the gullet, on 18 April of 
that year.' He married Sarah, daughter of 
Major Maepherson of AyT, and left issue. 

Although Skae left no separate treatise, 
he made important and suggestive contribu- 
tions to psychological medicine. He pub- 
lished papers on ^ The Treatment of Dipso- 


maniacs^ in 1858, and on ^The Jvcgal Rela- 
tions of Insanity’ (1861 and 1867), but his 
most important work Avas directed to the 
* Classification of tlie Various Forms of In- 
sanity oil a Rational and Practical Basis.’ 
He made this topic the subject of an ad- 
dress which he delivered at the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians, London, on the occasion 
of Ins occupying the presidential chair of the 
Association of Medical Officers of Asylums 
(9 July 1863); and he further deA^eloped it 
in the Morisoniaii lectures 011 insanity, 1873. 
These lectures were completed and published 
posthumously by his pupil and successor, 
Dr. T. S. Clouston. Ska/i’s classification is 
founded upon whai he called the ‘Natural 
History of Insanity.’ Instead of separating 
the insane into groups of maniacs, melan- 
choliacs, and so on, Skae propo.sed that classi- 
fication should be based on the underlying 
bodily condition of the pat'^nt — puerperal 
mania, traumatic mania, atid so on. Saae’s 
classification has not been generally adoptt^d, 
but it recalled once for all the attention of 
psychiatrists to the physical basis of m(3ntal 
aberration; and his definition of insanity as 
‘ a disease of the brain afTectiug the mind ’ 
is not disputable. His researches Iiave caused 
clinical facts to be better understood and 
medical treatment to be better directed. 

[Skiio’s papers in medical periodicals ; Scots- 
man, April 1873 ; Journal of Mental Science for 
July 1873 ; personal knowledge.] A. K. U. 

SKEFFINGTON, OLOTWORTJIY, se- 
venth Viscount and second Eaul oi' Mas- 
SCRCENE (1742-1805), son of Clotvvorthy 
Skeffington, sixth viscount and first earl 
(creatid 1756), by his second wife, Anne, 
daughter of Henry Eyre of Rowter, was born 
on 28 Jan. 1742, succeeded to his father’s 
title in 1757, |nd in 1758 entered Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. Visiting Paris 
about 1765, lie was inveigled into signing 
bills for 15,000/. or 20,000/. One version 
is that he was cheated at cards, another 
that he was deluded by a scheme for im- 
porting salt from Asia Minor. Refusing to 

S ay, he was consigned in 1769 or 1770 to the 
ebtors’ prison of Fort-l’Eveque, where he 
entertained his follow-prisoners, and is said 
to have spent 4,000/. a year. An attemjit in 
June 1770 to escape was foiled by the bad 
faith of a turnkey, who had accepted from 
him a bribe of two hundred loiiis. On tlie 
closing of Fort-l’tlvequem 1780,Masseroeno 
was transferred to Im Force, where he 
lived luxuriously until the outbreak of 
the revolution. In an appeal to the Marquis 
of Carmarthen, dated 26 Nov. 1788, he 
described himself as imprisoned abroad, 
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robbed nt homo, misrcpn'sentcd everywhere ' 
(Tli^f, 3fSiS, Comm. 11th Jiep. App. vii. 56). 
In the same letter ho floscribes various hard- 
ships he had siillered in gaol, wlu^ro he 
alleged he was shut up ‘solus save lor the 
vermin and a mouse which I taught to come 
for food/ On 18 July 1789, the ovo of the 
fall of the Jlastille, lie either Jieaded the 
captives in forcing their way out of La 
Force, or, as is more probable, was liberated 
by the mob, for several of liis fellow prisoners 
made formal declarations that they had been 
set free against their will {Archx\)eii Na^ 
tioriafr.<ff Paris, Y 1845-1). After presenting 
himself at the llritish eicbassy, Massereenc 
took refuge in tlie ])recincts of the Temple, 
11 ])rivileged spot for debtors ; but, finding 
himself in no danger of rearrest, he pro- 
ceeded to ( -alais. Tlujre he is said to have 
narrowly escaped detention, but ho took the 
packet for Dovtu, where, the first passenger 
to land, he kissed the ground, exclaiming 
‘(jJod bless this land of liberty!' He was 
accompanied by Marie Anne Barcier, de- 
scribed as daughter of the governor of the 
j)rison, whom he is said to have already 
married, and whom ho formally wedded at 
iSt. Ik'ter’s, Oornhill, 19 Aug. 1789, He 
aftiT wards repaired to Ireland. II is wife, 
‘Celebrated for her beauty, died at Blackhenth 
in 1800, aged 38, and he subsequently mar- 
ried J^dizabeth Lane (d. 1888). JJe died at 
his seat in Antrim, without issue, on 28 Feb. 
1805, and was succeeded by his brother 
Henry as eighth viscount IM assc^roene, the 
•earldom hecoming ext inct. The latter, who 
died on 1 2 J une 1811, was succeeded as ninth 
viscount, by his brother Chichester, whose 
daughter Ilarriet, suo jure viscountess Mas- 
seretuie, married Thomas Foster, second 
viscount Ferrard, and was mother of 

John Skmffinqtox FostkuVSkeffinoton, 
tenth VtscoirNT Mabsekernb (1812-1863). 
Born in Dublin on 30 Nov. 1812, lie was 
•educated at Eton, and matriculated from 
Christ Church, Oxford, on 25 Nov. 1830. 
He succeeded his mother as Viscount Mas- 
sereeno in 1831, and his father as Viscount 
berrurd in 1834, at the same time assuming 
i^kellington as an additional surname. He 
was created K.P. on 3 July 1851, and died 
at Antrim Castle on 28 April 1863. On 1 Aug. 
1835 he married Olivia, fourth daughter of 
Henry Deane Grady of Stillorgan Castle, co. 
Dublin, and left four sons and four daughters. 
He was the author of: 1. ‘ O’Sullivan, the 
Bandit Chief: a romantic poem,’ Dublin, 
1844, 4to. 2. ‘ Church Melodies,’ London, 
1847, Bvo. 3. ‘ A Metrical Version of the 
Psalms,’ Dublin, 1865, 8vo. 4. ‘ The Love 
of God ; a poem,’ London, 1868, 8vo, 

TOL. LII. 


[Gent. Mag. 1789, 1800, and 1805 (inaccurato 
in details of imprisonment ); Annual Jlogisier, 
1805; Lodge's Pet?rage, ed. ArchiJall, ii. 388 ; 
G. E. C.'s Peerage, s. v. ‘ iVlassereene ; ’ Ivut- 
ledge’s Quinzaiue Anglaise; Jhirke’s lk3erago ; 
Alger’s Englishmen in the Froneb Ilevolution; 
Berryer’s Souvenirs; Mem. do Jlicliard-Lenoir ; 
and for the tenth viscount see O’Donoghuc’s 
Poets of Ireland, p. 231 ; Gent. Mag. 18G3, i. 
800; Stapylton’s Eton School Lists, p. 138; 
Fosters Alumni Oxon.'l J. G. A. 

SKEFFINGTON, Sir JOHN, second Vis- 
count Massekeenk (d. 1695), was the eldest 
son of Sir Bichard Skellington, fourth baronet, 
of Fisherwick, near Lichfiehl, by Anne Ncav- 
digjite (1608 1637). In 1647 he succeeded 
his father as fifth baronet. In or before 1660 
be married Mary, only daughter and hcir(‘ss 
of Sir John Clotworthy, first viscount Masse- 
reene [q. v.] He was elected M.P. for co. 
Antrim in 1 661 . By the death of his father- 
in-law in 1665, Sketriiigtou became Viscount 
Massereenc. He succeeded to a groat Irish 
estate in his wife’s right, and the lately created 
honour devolved upon him by s])ocial remain- 
der. By the act of explanation (1605) he was 
made a coramissiont'r to r(*ceive and admini- 
ster funds contributed for the defence of their 
interests 1)/ ofiicers serving after 5 June 
1649. In 1606 he bec,ame ciistos rotulorum 
of co. Londonderry, and a commissioner of 
revenue in 1073. In 1074 lui Avas made a 
freeman of Belfast (VouNO, 'I'own Book of 
Belfast^ p. 278). In 1077 he was released 
from the quit rents imposed by the ticts of 
settlement and explanation u])()n his estate, 
and this seems to have bc'en done with the 
help of his friend the lord-lieutenant, J^^ssex 
(Essex Letters y 20 March l()74-5). In lOt^O 
iVlassereeiie w^as made captain of Lough 
Neagh, Avith command of all boats built or to 
be built thereon, and a salary of Os. 8^/. a 
day for liimstdf, Avith lesser rates of pay for 
subordinate ofiicers. Ho Avas bound to build 
and maintain a gunboat. This grant, an 
enlargement of one formerly enjoyed by bis 
fatlier-in-luAA^, Avas in consideration ot bis 
‘great charges to fortify the town and castle 
of Antrim, making them much more con- 
siderable for the security of those parts.’ 
He was a conspicuous defender of 1 he pro- 
test ant interest in Lister, and particularly 
anxious to prevent Bomaii catholics from 
enlisting in the army or militia (Carte, Or- 
monde, vol. ii. app. J). 120 ; Bawdon Papers, 
pp. 267-73). Becruiting Avas witliin his 
special province as governor of co. London- 
derry. 

James H and Tyrconnel substituted an 
Irish army for a protestant militia, but Mas- 
sereen© was nevertheless reappointed to his 
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gdvorriorslup luid sworn of tlio x)rivy council. 
TIio. viceroy, (daremlon, thought county 
governorships Iifid ht*(!ome useless (Claretidon 
and Vorh faster (!(jrrespondencOy i. 1^10), hut ho 
and ^lasseroeiu' ^V(>re on the most friendly 
terms {ih. pp. .‘lod, dll, ii. When the 

citiztms of Londonderry determined to stand 
on their defeiict', 31assoreene Jielpcd thorn 
with a larg(^ sum of money. Ho was one of 
thosf* to whom the Enniskilleners specially 
appealed for Indp 

It was at Antrim Castle that the protestants 
of tlie county met under Massercene’s pro- 
sideney, and his only surviving son, Clot- 
worl (ly, Avas chosen to command them in the 
held. Massenume himself withdrew to Eng- 
land soon afterwards. In Tyrconmd’s ])ro- 
clamation of 7 March 1(188-9 both fatlior 
and son weni among tin*, ten persons ex- 
ce]»ted by name from iii(‘rcy as ^])rincipal 
aelors in the rebellion.’ Mnss(n*eeno Avas in 
Loudon in November i()89, btdng one of the 
Irish committe(! chosen to (ionter willi Wil- 
liam {(lanndon and liorhester Correspond 
deuce, ii. 29:? ; Jovrntd of the Her. Howlands 
Dories, ]). 09). Soon after the ^ break of 
Dromore ’ on 11 March 1088-9, Antrim 
Castle was saelced, about 1, 990/. in money 
and plate falling into Jacobite'^' hands, lie 
and Ids son AV(‘r(i both ineduded in the great- 
Trish act of attaimb'r in May 1089, his 
estate being valued at 4,1540/. a year (TjODok). 
!Masserecne rt‘turiied to Ireland after the 
battle of the lloym*., sat in tlie parliament 
which met on 5 Oct. 1092, and Av^as active in 
tlio business of the House of Lords. I le died 
on 21 June 109i;, and Avas buried at Antrim. 
His only surviving son, ClotAVorthy, suc- 
ceeded him us third viscount, and aa-^us an- 
cestor of (dotAvorthy Sl\(‘nington, second earl 
'Massereone [(|. v.] • Of his three daiigliters, 
the youngest, Mary, married Ed ward Smyt h 
[q. V.], bisho]) of Howii and Connor. 

[Lodge’s Irish Peerage, (;d. Arehdall, ii. 377- 
380 ; liurkes I’eerages; Lascellcs’s Lil)crMune- 
rmri Publivornm IIiherni?e; Withorow’s Derry 
and Kniiiskilleu ; 8tel)l)ing SIuiav’s Hist, of Staf- 
fordshire.] 15-1.. 

SKEFFHSraTOH, Srn JATiNILEY St. 
GEOliGE (1771-1800). fop and playwright, 
younger hut onH siirvi ving son/j f S ir 4V illiam 
(.diaries Farrell Skeffington, aa^ijs horn in St. 
I’ancras parish, Middlesex, on 215 March 1771. 
His father, Sir William, the only surviving 
son of William P’arrell of Sketlington Hall, 
Leicestershire, married, at St. Peter le Poer, 
London, on 9 l)ec. 1765, Catherine Josepha, 
eldest daugliter of Michael Hnbbert of Tene- 
rifre,a merchaiitofthecity of London; hotook 
the surname and arms of Skeflington by royal 
warrant, dated 11 June 1772, was created 


baronet on 10 June 1786, and died on 20 Jan. 
1815. 

Lnrnley Av^as educated in the .school of the 
family of NeAvcomo at Hackney, and, by tak- 
ing part in the ])lays for which tlie institu- 
tion Avas famous, acquired a taste for the 
drama. While at Hackney he recited an 
epilogue on the manners and follii^s of the 
day, Avhich had been Avritten by George 
Keato (q. v.1, and, on quitting school, lie soon 
set the fasliions for the youtJi of tho time. 
He Avas admitted into the select circle at 
Carlton House, aa'us consulted on tlu^ subject 
of attire by tho ])rinc '0 reg<?nt, and invented 
a new C(dour, j^nowif as the Skellingtou 
hroAAUi. So early as 4 P' eb. 178! ) he dined Avit h 
Sir Joshua L’oynolds. SkelHngloii Avas avoII 
bred and good-tempered. His h'ntnres were 
large, and he liad a sliarp, salloAv face, Avith 
dark curly hair and wliiskers. P"or many 
years his dress was ^adari? Idiie coat Avith 
gilt buttons, a yellow waistcoat, Avhiti^ cord 
inexpressibles, Avith large hunches of whiti^ 
ribbons at the knees, and short top bools.’ 
Ho was on terms of intimacy wlt.h Coolce, 
Munden, John Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, ami 
‘Koinco’ Coates, mwor missed a tirsi night 
or a d6but, and often visited four tlieatn^s 
on the same evening. 

Ilia peculiarities soon exposed liini to tlio 
satire of Cillray. He Avas the suhj(‘ct of 
the caricaturist’s ^Ilalf Natural’ (1 Aug. 
179!^), representing liim — a hack view — in ‘ a 
Jean do J5ry coat, all sleeves and padding.’ 
Next year (1 Feb. 1800) the same satirist 
depicted him in a very popular caricature as 
dancing, and with the Avords underneath, ‘ So 
Skilly Skipt-on, Avitli his Avonted grace,’ a 
reference to his appearance at the birtliday 
•hall in t he previous month. In January 1 80 1 
he AA'as introduced Hn a state of elcA'iit ion’ 
by (dillray iflto a print called ‘The loiion 
Club ; ’ in t he following March he and a friend 
Avero re])resented by that artist as ^ a pair of 
polivshed gentlemen,’ the insinuation being* 
that their polish was mainly on their boots, 
and he avus Harlequin inGiJlray’s caricature 
of * dilettanti thinitricals.’ 

Byron ironically commemorated SkcUlng- 
ton in his ‘ English Bards and Scotch Be- 
vioAvers ’ for his ‘ Skirtless Coats and Skele- 
tons of Plays,’ and letter viii. of Moore’s 
‘ Twopenny Post Bag’is from ‘ Colonel Th-m-s 
to Sk-lF-ngt-n, Esq.,’ Avith allusions to his 
‘pea-green coat. ’ana his ‘rich rouge-pot’ (cf. 
llUt. MSS. 14th Hep. App. iv. p. 559). Tln^ 

‘ frivolity and ease’ of his manner are painted 
by William Gardiner in his account of a 
rubber of whist in which this man of fashion 
took a hand, and he narrates that one night, 
when on a visit to Leicester, and the adjoin- 
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ing house was in flames, Skeflington was 
with great dilliculty * urged to move quhfk 
. enough to make his escape. In the street 
he cut a most amusing figure, in his niglit- 
gown, without his hat, and his hair in paper’ 
\Music and Frumds^ i. 4). In June 
1811) lie was dubbed by Iloroce Smith ‘an 
admirable specimen of the florid Clotbic’ 
(Moohi:, Mennoirs, ed. Russell, ii. 328). 

Skefliiigtou ])roduced at Covent Garden 
Theatre on 2() Alay 1802 the comedy, in five 
acts, of tlie ‘ Word of .Honour’ (Gknbst, 
Thajfiiih *S7w/c, vii.5r)7-*8),and at Drury Lane, 
on 27 May iS0»>, a second comedy, of the 
same lengtli, mititled ‘The High Road to 
Marriage’ {iL vii. 574). A gi’oater measure 
of succe.>s fell to his melodrama, ‘ 'Tlie Sleep- 
ing Reality,’ which was brought out at Drury 
lame with great sxilendour on 0 Dec. 1805 
( ih. vii. 702). 'File entirii iilay was not jirinted, 
but a volume containing ‘ the songs, duets, 
cborussos,’ was ])ublisbed in that month ( Gent, 
Matj. 1805, ii. 1146). Sketlington is said to 
have written SI' voral other plays, viz. ‘Maids 
and Raclielors,’ Covent Garden, 6 June 1806, 
which was an alteration of ‘The High Road 
to iSlarriage’ (Gbxbst, viii. 10) ; ‘ Mysterious 
Rride,’ Drury Tjano, 1 June 1 808 {ih, viii. 74) ; 
‘ Romliasti.'s Furioso/ possibly the jilay pro- 
duced at the Haymarketon 7 Aug. JslO {ih. 
viii. 20-1) ; ‘ Ftlielinde,’ an opera, produced at 
Drury 1 iarie about 1810 ; and ‘ Lose no Time,’ 
■wliieli came out at Drury Lane on 11 .lune 
1813 {ih. viii. 359). Not one of these ob- 
tained any popularity. Several prologue.s by 
liim w('re printed in the ‘Gentleman’s Maga- 
ziiu^ ’ (cf. 1792, i. 650). 

Ski'iringt on succeeded to tlie baronetcy and 
family ])roperty on his father’s death in 
January 1815; but lie had permitted bi.s 
lather to cut off. the entail of their large 
estates, and his reckless extravagance had 
wasted the rest of his resources. He sought 
rifl'iige for several years within the rules of 
t he king’s bench pri:;on, living near the Surrey 
Theatre in Southwark. Some time before 
his death his means were augmented by the 
recovery of an hereditary estate producing 
about 800/. per annum; but he failed in hi.s 
act ion in 1838 to obtain possession of the 
JIuhbert property at Rotherhitlie. He still 
continued to live in the southern suburbs, 
and it was at that time that Henry Vizetelly 
made his acquaintance. He was ‘ a quiet, 
courteous, aristocratic-lookingold gentleman , 
an ancii'iit fop . . . wore false hair, and rouged 
his cheeks.’ He entertained, and had great 
store of anecdote. It was his boast that the 
secret of life lay in ‘never stirring out of 
doors during the Cold damp winter months, 
and in living in a suite of rooms/ so that he 


could constantly shift from one to another 
{Glances Back, pp. 111-12). He died, un- 
married, in lodgings m'ar the Indigent Blind 
School, St. George’s I’iehls, Soui bwark, on 
10 Nov. 1850, and was l)ui*ied at. Norwood 
cemetery on 15 Nov. Tlie title became ex- 
tinct. 

Skoflington’s portrait, engTavod by Ridley 
and lloll from an original miniature by 
Barber, is prefixed to the ‘ Monthly Mirror,’ 
vol. xxi. 

[Oont. Mac. 1805 ii. 1120-1, 1815 i. 185, 
1851 i. 198-200, 289 ; Bakers Hiogr. Dnirnalica, 
i. 071-2; Montlily Mirror, xxi. 5~8, 78- 9, 220- 
221, 1806; Nichols’s Leiccster.shire, iii. 450; 
Oillray’s Works, 1873, pp. 266, 274, 282 ; Wright 
and Evans’s Caricatures of (lillray, pp. 203, 
456-7, 462, 471 ; Robinsori’s Kornoo Coates, p^). 
170-4.] W. P. C. 

SKEFFINGTON, Sie WILLIAjM, 
called ‘ The Guxnke’ {d. 1535), lord deputy 
of Ireland, eldest son of Thomas Sketlington 
or Skevyngtoii of SketUngton in Jjeicester- 
sbire, and -Mary, bis wife, emerges from 
obscurity as sheriff of the counties of War- 
wick and Leicester in the last y(*ar of the 
reign of Henry liy whom he is said to 
have been knighted. Hi' was appointed 
master of tlio ordnance by Henry VIII, and 
continued to hold tliat x>ost till 1529, taking 
X)art. in that capacity in the military enter- 
prises of the first hal f of the reign, and between 
1520 and 1528 was fn'queiitly emxdoyed in 
attending to the fortitications of the Faigli.sli 
Rale in France. He was returruid M.P. for 
Leicester in 1529, and in August of that year 
was nx)])oiTited dex)uty to tlie Duke of Rich- 
mond, lord lieutenant of Ireland. His ajj- 
pointment w'as indicative of an attempt on 
the part of llimiy to recover for tlic croAvii 
that supremacy in Irisli alFairs which its own 
former weakne.ss had allowed to slip into the 
hands of one or other of the great Anglo- 
Norman families, and of the house of Kildare 
in particular. It was the first time that the 
government of the country had been en- 
trusted to a simple gontlemnu possi'ssing no 
personal influence and deriving his irapoi’t- 
aiice solely from the monandi whose servant 
he was. Had indeed Wolsey, by whom tlie 
policy was dictated, continued in ])ower, his 
hatred to the head of the Leinstt'r Geraldiiu'S 
might have been productive of serious con- 
sequences. As it was, the downfall of the car- 
dinal at the very moment, and the restoration 
of the Earl of Kildare [Fttzoeealu, Gekald, 
ninth Eael of Kild aee] to favour, practically 
deprived Skettington’s appointment of its 
significance. The instructions delivered to 
him touched the preservation of order in the 
Pale and its defence against the attacks of 
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ll)(j ‘wyld Irishry/ tho reconciliation of the immediatelyembarliing^Itwasnot till 11 Oct. 
contlicting interests of t he Karls of Kildare, tliat, in obedience to peremptory orders from 
I)(isiuond, and Ossory, the raising; of a sub- Henry, he actually sot sail from (rraycot. 
sidy, and the liolding of a parliarnmit. He The tlect was driven by a gale under Larnbay, 
was expressly forbidden to venture on any and inconsequence of a report that Dublin 
independent warlike ent(‘rprise against the had fallen into the hands of Lord Otlaly, 
iiatiA'cs, but was enjoined to render every Skellington determined, for not vi^ry obvious 
assistan('(‘ to tin* Lari of Kildare. On 2 Aug. reasons, to proceinl liiinsidf to Waterford, 
he landed near Dublin, whither he was detaching Sir William l^rereton and dohn 
shortly aftiinvnrds followed by the Earl of Salisbury for the purpose of ellecting a land- 
Kildan; himself. The effect of the limita- ing, if possible, at Dublin. But after in vain 
tions in his patent Avas soon apparent; for the trying to make headway in a dead calm, he 
Earl of Kildan*, wdio did not scruple to show likewise steered for Dublin, wln*re he landed 
his cont»‘mpt for him, and, as Ossory com- a W(^ek after Brercton. Once landed, he 
plained, o])enly to conduct Jilmself as though displayed unex])(j#‘ted vigour, and, collecting 
In* W(*re tho viceroy and Slodllngton merely his forces, marched on 28 Oct. to tlie relief of 
his instrument {Sffftp Papors^ 11m. K///, j Drogheda, accomplishing the. wlndt* distance 
])rinted, ii. 157), contrived before long to ! in one day. Olfaly was proclainn^d a traitor 
de])nve him of everything but the merest ! at the markeDcross; hut a ])Ian for a com- 
somhlanco of viceregal authority. Eor a j hiiu'd attack on Kilkca Castle was frustrated 
lime indetnl Skeflington struggled hard, I by Skeflington’s illness, and indt'od it was not 
witli the assistance of the Earl of Ossory, to till the following s])ritig that he was sutli- 
assert an independent position; but the ex- ciently recovered to take the liehl in p(3rson. 
]>erimont, if such it deserves to be calh*d, of ‘In the mej|ine tyme,^ as the master of the 
trying to govern Ireland by t he exorense of rolls wrote, ‘ the rcbell bath bn'iit mock 
the royal authority alone canui to an end in of the coiun-He, trusting, if lu* may bo 
ir).*}2. In May of that year Skeflington W’as sutferde, to wast and desolate tlu^ Inglishry, 
formally charg('d by Sir .lohn K’awson [q. V.], wherby ho thinke to inforce this army to 
prior of Kilmainham, and (’’hiet-j list ice Ber- departo’ {ih. p. 22(1). In thegi'iieral opinion, 
iningham, w'ith maladministration, or, in Skellington’s advanced age and ilhu'ss ren- 
other words, with acting partially towards di^red him unfit for the task imposed upon 
tlie Earl of Ossory. Tlic irilhience of Kildare him; but Henry riTusod to wilhdraw bis 
was suflicient to procure his recall, and, hav- confidence from him, and on It March 
ing been sonunvliat contum(*liously tr(‘ated 1535 he sat down before IMaynooth, the 
by him, Skeflington quittiul Ireland in the strongest of Earl Thomas’s fortressi's, corn- 
summer, and r(‘l, limed to liis old post of manded by liis own foster-brother, Ohris- 
master of the ordnance. topher Paris. Th(‘])laceAvas defended by some 

But his treatment by Kilda»’e rankled small pieces of ordnance, transplanted thither 
deeply, and he assisted with all his might to from Dublin Castle, and of the hundred men 
bring about his downfall. lOnrly in 1534 he composing the garrison sixty at least were 
had the satisfaction of seeing his enemy ! professional gunners. But impr(*gnable as 
clapped in the Tower, and sliortly after- ! it had hithiSto been deemed, il Avas not 
wards, a rumour of his d(‘ath]iaving])rovok(*d j adapted to resist the heavy artillery (a novel 
a rising on tlie part of his son, Ivord Thomas feature in Irish warfare, and tlie originqiro- 
of Offaly, Skellingt on w\ts again nominated bahly of’ his title ‘The Gunner’) which 
lord deputy. It is doubtful if lie was very Skelfington advanced against it. On the 
anxious for tlie task imposed upon him of KUh the batteries were immasked. Thobom- 
su])pres.sing tbo rebellion, and to an impar- bardment lasted six days without intermis- 
tial witness like Chapuys it seemed as if sion, but on the 23rd, a breach having been 
Henry had been guilty of incredible folly in made in the north side, the outworks were 
entrusting the enterprise to one ‘the most carried by assault and sixty of the defend(*rs 
incompetent for such a chai’ge that could be slain. The main tower still held out, but 
chosen/ Thenews, early in August, of Arch- Paris, either thinking further resistance 
bishop Alan’s murder hastened his departure futile, or, as it has ‘been improbably asserted 
from court. The vessel wdth the artillery (Stani hurst, but cf. Bagwell, ‘i, 171-5, 
liad already sailed when he readied Chester, who sees no reason to doubt Stanihurst’s 
but whether it w^as that the winds were ad- account), having been bribed to betray bis 
verso, or, as Chapuys insinuated, that Skof- charge, offered to surrender. ’The surrender 
fington wanted an excuse to witlidraw from was apparently unconditional, and Skelfing- 
the undertaking, and pleaded the necessity ton, after consultation with the council, 
of larger reinforcements as a reason for not caused him and the garrison, to the number 
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of tweiity-fivt‘, to bn executed *for the dread 
and exanij)le uf others/ Tlie severity of tlie 
piinishiueiit was uiu‘.x])eoted, and the ‘ pardon 
of Muynooth/ as it was called, became a 
proverbial t‘X|)ression for the gallows. Having 
accomplished his immediate object, 8kef- 
iiugton re])air('d to Dublin to prepare for a 
parliament whicdi Henry had ordered to lie 
summoned. Not withstanding his ill-health, | 
he succeeded in dtH-achiu/j Con ( )’Xeil, first 
earl of Tyrone [q. v.], from the Karl of 
Jxildan*, and in July ho proceeded to Dro- 
gheda to receive his personal submission. 
Whi](i tliere hi) hecame so ill that his death 
seemed inevitable. N\*vertbeless he managed 
to drag himself hack to Miiynooth, now his 
lieadquarters, ami, thougli seldom able to 
h‘ave bis bed miicli before noon, he recovered 
suHIcieiitly to concert measures fur an attack 
on OT'oiior Kaly, Kildare’s sole remaining 
ally. 1 1 is resul.'ite attitude, coupled with 
the treacliery of O’Cunor’s brother Cahir, j 
brought that chieftain to his knees, and on 1 
lo Aug. Kildare, finding his case desperate, ■ 
suhmitled. Skeilington’s serviceb'»Nvere grate- 
fully acknowledged hy Henry, who, disre- 
garding the clamour for his recall, continued 
him at Jiis post , advising liim, however, to act 
more by the advice of the council than ho 
had hitli(‘rlo done. JMeauwhilo the quarrel— a 
quanvl of old st anding — between the Butlers 
and the Munster (Jeraldines bad assumed 
tlui dimensions of a rebellion on the part of 
the latter, and in September Sk( 3 liington ad- 
vanced wit.li bis artillery against Diingarvaii. 
The ])Iacc was stormed, and Skeliington, 
liaving handed it oven’ to [jord James Butler, 
cut rust I'd the further settlement of affairs in 
the south to him, and returned to Maynooth. 
But. his sickness growing upon him, he re- 
moved to Kilmainhain prioiy, where he 
brea tiled his ]a.st on »‘}l Dec. lt '35. He was 
buried in St . Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, on 
the north side, before t he steps ascending to 
the altar, in close proximity to the grave of 
Archbishop Diehard Talbot {d. 1449) [q. v.J 
Skidlingtoil married, first, M argaret, daugh- 
ter of Sirl']verardDigbyofDrystoke,by whom 
lie had a sou Thomas, his heir, who married 
JMargarot, daughter and heiress of Kdmund 
Stanliojie of West Markham, \Nottingliam- 
shire; and, secondly, Ann, daughter of Sir 
John Digby of Kettleby in Leicestershire, 
by whom lie had apparently a sou Leonard, 

*■ sometime lieutenant of the Tower,’ and the 
inventor of an instrument of torture, known 
as ‘ SkeA'ington’s irons’ or * Bkevington’s 
daughter,’ by which the body of the victim 
was completely doubled up until the head 
and feet were arawh together, tlie invention 
of Avhich has been erroneously ascribed to 
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his father, Sir William. A grandson, also 
Willitim, is mentioned as liaving obtained 
an appointment as gunner in the Tower in 
July 15:37, which would give Sir William 
[ SkeHingtou’s age at tlie time of his deatli as 
I considerably over seventy. 

I According to Sir William Brsibazuii, 
Skeliington, desjiito liis age, was Li viu'ie 
good man of warre,’but> somewhat covetous.’ 
Perhaps he owed tlie disagreeable addition 
to hi.s character to his wife, who for a con- 
siderable time after his death continued to 
pester government for some equivalent for 
the pecuniary loss she and her family liad 
thereby su tiered. 

[Chapnian’s Skeffinf^tons of Tunbridge in 
Arch. Cantiana, x. 311-45 ; Ihisti d’s K«*nt, ii. 
333-4; Lodge’s Peerage, ed. Arelxlall, iii. 57; 
Fabyaii’s Clironiclo, cd. Kllis, p. 700; Pal. State 
Papers, lien. VIH, ed. Brewer and (lairdner, 
i-x. passim; State Papers, Ili^n. VJU, ]>rinted, 
il. 147-207; Cal. CarewMSS. i. 41-90; Ware's 
Ann.'iles; Stanihurst's Clironiele; Monk^Masoa’s 
St. Patrick’s, notes, p. Iviii ; Notes and Queries, 
2nil ser. viii. 381 ; d'anner's Sociotas Kuropaai, 
p. 18 ; Jardino’s Use of Torture, ed. 1837. p. 15; 
Bagwell’s Trelaiul under the Tudors, i. 153-2 17 ; 

I Proude’s Hist, of Hngliind, ehap. viii.] B. D. 

! SKELATER, JOHN KOPBKS- 
1S08 ), gimeral in Port uguese service, 
Fokuks.] 

SKELTON, BEVIL (/. 10()l-D592), 
diplomatist, born in Holland, was the. second 
son of Sir.lohn Skelton, lieiitenant-gov'ernor 
of Plymouth in KlfiO, by hi.s wife Bridget, 
daughter of Sir Peter Prideaiix, On the 
Bestorat ion Bevil was a])])()inted a page of 
honour, with an annual pension of 120/., 
which, however, he sold within the year 
{Cal. iSfale Papers j Dom. 1001-2 pp. 107, 
154, 5;i5, 1008-9 p. 127). On 27 July 1000 
he received a commission to siu've us cornet 
to the Earl of Uochesler, and on 20 Nov. 
1008 was promoted to the. rank of ca])l.aiu 
in the 1st foot-guards (//>. 1005-0 p. 582, 
1007 p. 181, 1008-9 p. 70). In 1009 he ob- 
tained the post of registrar to the ( ■liartm*- 
hou.se (ib. 1068-9, p. 602), and in 1071 he 
was ((uartered with the foot-guards in York, 
and received a grant of a portion of the 
fines levied on the coiivoiiticles in Yorkshire 
{ib. 1(571, pp. 108, 097). On 8 Jan. 1071-2 
he was appointed lieutemint-colonel of the 
‘new English regiment raised for service in 
France,’ and shortly after was made a groom 
of the bedchamber. 

Two years later he was de.s patched as an 
finvoy to Vienna, and from this time he em- 
braced the diplomatic career, for which his 
character was hardly suited. He is de- 
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scribed by Burnet as ‘the haughtiest, but 
withal the weake'^t, of men* (Burnet, Own 
7’mex, ed. iii. J2; cf. also Bonrepaux: 

to Seignelay, i Feb. 188(1). For several 
year> he was <'ni])lo>ed as Engli'sh envoy at 
Vienna, at A'ouic»', and at several of the 
lesser German court.s. At Vienna he found 
little favour on account of Charles’s French 
policy and his own friendship with Vitry, 
the French (mvoy {JJrif. Mm. Addit. MS. 
Jrj7o0, IF. 72, 74; IRnf. MSS. Comm. Itli 
Bep. pp. 2 U) ; Sidney, Diary^ od. Blou- 
cowe, 11. 19, 21, 147). 

Tn March 1(185 Skelton was sent as Eng- 
lish envoy to Holland, as successor to Henry 
Sidu(\y (afterwards Earl of Itomney) [q. v.] 
(lb. li. 200, 201, 252). He soon became con- 
vinced t hat the Prince of Orange was intrigu- 
ing against James, and sent repeated warn- 
ings to England. In conse<]uence William 
endeavoured to procure his recall, adducing 
as a]>retext an intercepted letter of Dr. Covell, 
the Ih’incess Mary’s chaplain, in which he 
liad complained to Skelton of the prince’s 
relations with Elizabeth Villiers {Hyde 
Correnp. ed. Singer, i. 1(>5, 160, 167). 

On the eve of Argyll’s expedition Skelton 
requested the admiralty ot Amsterdam to 
prevent its sailing. A s they secn'tjy favoured 
the enterprise, they declared that they had 
no jurisdiction, and referred liim to the 
States-General. He then obtained an order 
from that body to detain the vessels; but as 
their position was incorrectly described, the 
Amsterdam authoritii's made* this a pi’etext 
for taking no action in the matter, and the 
fleet sailed in safety. lie was more success- 
ful in obtaining the recall of the three Scot- 
tish regiments in the Nt'therlandsfor .service 
against Monmouth, but when the Heldereng- 
berg was about to sail with Monmouth on 
board he repeated hib blunder of applying 
to the Amsterdam .authorities instead of the 
States-Gcneral. When, in de.sjiair, he re- I 
sorted to the federal government, the Am- 
sterdam admiralty wEvS able to delay action 
on the pretext that they had no force to 
arrest so large a v'essel, and Monmouth 
departed without hindrance. It was felt 
that Skelton was unequal to his position, and 
in consequence James, who was unwilling 
to wound a devoted servant, removed him 
ill the following year to Versailles. All 
negotiations with France were in reality 
transacted through Barillon, the French 
minister at London MSS. Comm. 7th 

Kep. p. 197 ; Burnet, Own Times, iii. 162 ; 
Brit. Mm. Addit. MS. 28896, f. 282). In 1 088 
Skelton supported the attempt of Louis XIV 
to hinder the invasion of England by ad- 
vancing a body of troops towards the Dutch 


frontier. James highly resented Louis’s in- 
terference, and, recalling Skelton, committed 
him to the Tower 011 17 Sept. {Hyde Cor rasp, 
ii. 187 ; Luttrele, Brief Relation, i. 462). 
He was liberated when the tidings of Wil- 
liam’s intentions wete confirmed, and on 
0 Oct. received a commission to raise a r(*gi- 
meut of foot to repel tlie threattmed inva- 
.«ion (Luttrell, i. 467 ; Hist. MSS. Comm. 
12th Bep. vii. 21 5, 218). On 6 Nov. ho was 
appointed to succeed his late gaoler. Sir 
Edward Hales, as lieutenant of the Tovvx*r, 
a tardy conct‘ssioTi to protestanl .sentiment 
{London Gazette, 9 Nov. and o Dec. 1688 ; 
Hyde Corresp. ii.^^2()8). He w’^as removed 
from this po^t on'i i l*ec., and accompanied 
James on his second flight {Hi.st. MSS. 
Comm. 11th Bep. v. 250). After a short 
visit to England in January 1089 lie was 
sent by James to solicit aid at \’it*nna and 
Venice, but was successful in nt'ilher in- 
stance, the V(*netiana replying that • they 
had mor^ need of receiving succour than of 

f iving any’ (ib. 12th Bep. vii. 255, 257; 
iU If reel’ if 520, 545). In Fehruaty 1690 
Skelton succeeded J^ord Waldegrave as 
James’s envoy at Versailles {Cal. State 
Papers, Dorn. 1689-90, p. 457). In the fol- 
lowing year he became a Boman catholic, 
and it is probable tliat he died .soon after 
(LinTRBLL, ii. 175). 

Skelton was twice married. Ilio fir.st 
wif(‘ was Frances, daughter and lieiress of Sir 
Bobert Sewstor of Bavehy, Huntingdon- 
shire, and widow of Sir Algernon IVylon, 
hart., rc'ctor of Doddiiigtou in the T4 o of 
Ely. His second wdfo was Mary, daughter 
of Daniel O’Brien, third viscount Glare [seo 
under O’Brien, Daniee, first Vising u\t], by 
whom he had .several children. She .surv i ved 
him, and in 1701 petitioned fof the recovery 
of her jointurer Major-general Bevil Skclt on, 
who accompanied James to France, and died 
atl^iris on 24 May 1736, may have beim his 
.son {Bawl. MSS. A. 253, ff. 131-5, 309; 
Gent Mag. 1736, p. 293). 

His peytrait exists, engraved from the life 
by M. vafl Sommeren in 1678 (Noble’s 
tinmtion of Qranger^s Biogr. Ilist. i. 159). 

[Boaso and Courtney’s Bibl, Cornub. pp. 653, 
1336 ; Boaso’s Collectanea Comub. p. 902 ; Mac- 
aulay’s History of England, ed. 1858 ; Strick- 
land’s Queens of England, 1862, vii. 100-3 ; Gil- 
bert’s Hist. Survey of Cornwall, ii, 264 ; Thomas’s 
Hist. Notes, ii. *753; Dalton’s Army Lists, 
vols. i. and ii. ; Journal du Marquis de Paiigeiiu, 
1869, index, s.v, ‘Scheldon Notes and (Queries, 
8rd ser. viii. 413 ; Brit. Mus, Ad^it. MSS. 22910 
f. 263, 23242 f. 101, 261 19 148-67 ; Harleian 

MSS. 1616 if. 143, 144, 209-17, 1616 IF. 39, 364, 
356, 384.] E. I. C, 
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SKELTON, JOHN (1400 P-16a9), poet, 
born about 14G0, seems to liavo been a native 
of Norfolk. An elder brancli of the Skelton 
family '\^as settled in Cumberland. JUome- 
field’s statement that the poet was born at 
Diss, where he was afterwards boneficod, and 
that he was son of William Skelton wliose 
will was pro\ed at Norwich on 7 Nov. I 0 I 2 
by jMurgaret, his wife, is ill supported. Wil- 
liam Skelton’s will makes no mention of a 
son John, and the name of the poet s mother 
seems to ha\ 0 been Johanna or Joan. John 
claims to liavo been educated at both Oxford 
and Cambridge, and he wrote of both uni- 
versities wit h allecti^m. lie is probably identi- 
cal with the ^ one Scheklti n ’ who, according 
toC’olo (in his manuscript Athm<e Cantabr,\ 
graduated JNLA. at Cambridge in 1484. 

On 9 Deo. 147:^, and on Neb. 1473, one 
John JSludton, who was, like the poet, of a 
Norfolk family, received ])ay merit of forty 
shillings from tiro exch(‘((uer in the capacity 
of under-clerk. But chronology does not 
permit the poet’s idontiticatioii with the 
under-clerk, w'ho was subsoqueKjtly knighted 
(cf. Letters and Papers^ cVc., of Ileni'y Vllly 
iv. pt. i. No. 12‘15, V. No. 160). 

Skelton wMis from youth a close student of 
the classics and of current French literature, 
and, while still associated wdlh the univerKsity, 
aiipareiitly of Oxford, translated * out offresshe 
Ijatine ’ Cicero’s^ Letters ^ and the history of 
Diodorus Siculus in six volumes (cf. I)ycu,i. 
420 I ). The former is not known to be ex- 
tant . The latter remains among Archbishop 
Parker’s MSS. at Corpus Christi Col lege, Cam- 
bridge (No. ccclvii. ; Nasmith, Catalogue, p. 
302). In 1 490 Caxton, wliile noticing these 
translations in the preface to his ‘Boke of 
Kneydos compyled by Vyrgyle,’ appealed to 
Skelton to correct that work, and described 
him as ^ late created poet laurtjate in the uni- 
versity of Cxfbrd/ That title seems to have 
been a merely academical honour, bestowed, 
together with a wreath of laurel, on any gra- 
duate w’ho had especially distinguished him- 
self in rhetoric and poetry. Skelton subse- 
uently asser^d that he received the degree 
y the unanimous vote of the senate ( Against 
Garnesvhe). Soon afterwards a similar honour 
was conferred W him in partibus transvia^ 
rinis—oX, Louvain, according to his panegyrist, 
Itobert Wlaittington (^Opusculwn Moberti 
Whittintoni, 1619); but the registers of Lou- 
vain Universi^ fail to report the circum- 
stance. In 1493 Skelton was admitted 1 0 the 
same title by the university of Cambridge. 

At an earljr age Skelton began writing 
verse in bonopi?^ of the royal lamily or of 
members of thfe nobility. An attractive 
English poem on the death of Edward IV in j 


1483, with a Latin refrain, is probably his 
earliest extant composition, and he may he 
the author of verses prestmtod to Henry VII 
at Windsor in 1488 (cf. A siimoltj, Garter, 
p. 594; Dicu, ii. 388). In 1 189 ho iiroduced 
an elegy on the death of llimry Percy, fourth 
earl of Northuniberluiid, who was killed by 
rebels in Yorkshire on 28 April 1489 (cf. 
reprint in PKUClt’s Itcla/ueA, t‘d. Wheatley, 
i. 117 sq.) — a tragedy which also e\oked a 
poem from Bernard Andre. Tlio earl’s son, 
llenry Algernon Perc), fifth earl, to wdiom 
the elegy was dedicated, subseqiueiitly proved 
a generous patron. When iVinci' Arthur 
was created Prince of Wales in 1 189 Skelton 
celebrated the event in a composition called 
^Prince Arturis Creacyoun,’ of which only 
the title remains. Again, in 1491, when 
llenry (afterw^ards Ilenr^r VlIT) w^as made 
Duke of Yorlc, Skelton ottered his congratu- 
lations in a Latin poem, the manuscript of 
which w'as seen by Tanner in the library of 
Lincoln ('‘atliedral, but cannot now be traced. 
There is a likelihood that Skelton w’^rote the 
I long poetic opita])h on the king’s unclt‘, 
Jasper Tudor, earl of Pembroke, who died in 
1495 (Dycu, li, 388). Tlie king’s mother, tho 
Countess of lliclimond, who mterosted herself 
in litoi*atur(‘, is believed to have notici'd Skel- 
ton approvingly, and for her ho translated 
‘ Of Manui's Lyfe tho Peregrynneioun,’ a 
rendering (now lost ) of Deguilleville’s prose 
‘Pele’rinago do la Vie Ilumaims’ on which 
Lydgate liad already t ried his hand. A sym- 
pathetic elegy on llimry VII in 1509 may 
also bo as‘^igiied to Skelton’s pen (//>». ii. 399). 

Skelton’s literary energy was rew'arded by 
his appointment, before the end of tho lif- 
teenthcent ury, as tutor to Henry VJPs second 
son, I’riuce Iloiiry (afterwards Henry VI 11), 
born in 1491. Skelton claims to have 
taught his pupil to spell, and to ha\e intro- 
duced liim for the first time to the Oliises 
Nine.’ For him he wrote ‘ Speculum Priii- 
cipis,’ wdiich he describes as a treatise on the 
demeanour of a prince. This work wa^ pro- 
bably identical with ^ Methodos Skeltonidis' 
Laurcati (sc. Prteceptaquaedam moralia Hen- 
rico principi postea Henr. VIII mis>a) Dat. 
apud Eltham A.D. MDI,’ a mut dated copy 
of which w’as in Tanner’s days in tho IJncoIn 
Cathedral Library. When Erasmus, in 1500, 
dedicated to Prince Henry his ode ^ Do 
LaudibiiS ‘Britanniic,’ he mentioned Skelton 
as a member of the prince’s houstdiold and as 
‘ a light and ornament of British literature.’ 

According to Churchyard, Skelton was 
* seldom out of princis grace,* but on 
10 June 1502 one John Skelton teas com- 
mitted to prison by order of the king in 
council, and in the same year a widow 
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nanKJtl Joan Slo'lton, beliovetl to be the 
poet’s mother, was lined (l<f. 8c?. for an 
vinspeeilied oifeiicti. Skelton was no con- 
ventional courtier, and from the first avowed 
liis contempt for the insincerities of court 
life. Ills plain speak inj? may account for a 
tem])orary fall from favour. Among his early 
])oems of not(! was one entitled *The Bowge 
of C()urt’ (i.t*. the * bouche ’ of court, or the 
right to rat ions at the king’s table), in which 
seven sins iruudent to tlie atmosphere of the 
court w(ir<* depicted allegorically. Signs are 
not wanting that Skelton owed many hints 
for tills poeun to Ahixander Barclay’s version 
of Sebastian Brandt's * Narven-SchifF,’ short 
extracts from wliich ho paraphrased in prose 
in liis ‘ Boke of Tliree l^ooles ’ ( FForA-.v, i. 
199 seq.; JIkrkoru, TAferary JRelatiom of 
Enykunl nml Germany y pp. tloO seq. ) But, de- 
spite Skelton’s frankness, Henry VII fully 
recognised his abilities, and marked his ap- 
])reciation of his poetic skill by bestowing on 
him a dress, apparently of white and green, 
on which was embroidered, in letters of silk 
and gold, the word ‘ Calliope ’ ( Works, ed. 
Dyce, i. 197-8). 

In 1504 5 the university of Cambridge 
again granted to Skelton the rank of 
laureate, with permission to wear the dress 
given him by the king. Some doubt rests 
on the frequently repeated statement that 
Skelton was ofiiciatly nominated poet- 
laureate not only at the universities, but at 
the court eitlu*r by Henry VII or by bis son, 
the poet’s pupil. Skelton described himself 
repeatedly both as poet laun^ate and as ^ re- 
giiis orator.’ The Iiislorian Cartcj is said to 
have sent to the Abb6 du Ilesnel, author of 
* llecherches sur les l*oetcs Couronnez ’ (1 7^16 ), 
a copy of a patent dated the fifth year of 
Henry VIII’s reign ( 1 513 1 4), in which Skel- 
ton was described as jioet laureate of the king. 
No known otUcial record of the date men- 
tions the office. It seems to have been in 
any case a titular and honorary dignity. 

Meanwhile, in 1498, Skelton was admitted 
to holy orders, with a title from the Abbey 
of St. Alary of (1 races near the Tower of 
London. In 1504, as * Alasto John Skelton, 
laureat, parson of J)iss in Norfolk,’ he wit- 
nessed a parishioner’s will. It is doubtful 
if he were often in residence at the rectory 
at Biss, but he apparently held the benefice 
till his death. Although his absence from 
i^ondon was only occasional, he was no 
longer in constant attendance at the court, 
and henceforth Ids verse took a wider range. 
Not till he was instituted to his rectory does 
he appear to have adopted (possibly from 
the French) the irregular metre of short 
rhyming lines which is chiefly identified 


with his name, H(^ first employed it in a 
playful 'Boke of I'hylyp Sparowe,’ in which 
Jane Scrope, a pupil of the Black Nuns at 
Carrow, near Norwich, laments in half- 
burlesquo fashion the slaughter of a pet 
sparrow by a cat. The poem immediately 
won popularity. The nursery rhyme ' Who 
killed Cock liobin? ’ is possibly an adapta- 
tion of Skfdton's account of the sparrow’s, 
funeral. The whole topic may have been 
suggested by Catullus’s famous dirge on a 
sparrow’s death Liictus in moi’le passeris ’). 
' W’are the Hauke ’ was a savage attack on 
' a lewde curate and ])arsoii henefyeed ’ who 
went hawking in Skelton’s church at Diss, 
and in an ext a ntV'’ epitaph of two knaves,^ 
written partly in Latin and partly in lOng- 
lish, Skolton scurriloiisly assailed thememory 
of two of his parishioners. To this ‘ epitaph’ 
was appended the statement that it was 
copied out by the curate of J’vumpingtou on 
6 Jan. 1617, the sole foundation for the sug~ 
gestion that Skelton was himself beneficed 
at Trump ington. He speaks of himself a.s 
for many years a welcome visitor at the well- 
ordered college of the Bonhommes at Ash- 
ridge, near Berkhampstead (cf. Bveu, i. 419). 
But there is no reason to contest. Wood’s 
statement that ' at Biss and in the diocese 
Skelton was esteemed more fit for tin? stage 
than the pew or puljiit.’ Alany stories were 
current of the irregularity of Skelton’s life in 
Norfolk and elsewliore, and of his bniroonery 
as a preacher. It seems undoubted that, he- 
was calhul to account by Kichard Nix, the 
bishop of Norwich, for living at Biss in con- 
cubinage with a woman by whom lie Jiad 
many children. It Avas said that when his 
]mrishioners comjilained to the bisho]) tluit 
he was father of a boy recently born in his 
house, he confessed tlie fact" in the pulpit 
next Sunday,,: and, exhibiting the nakedi 
child to the congregation, asked them what 
fault they had to find with the infant, who 
he declared, was 'as fair as is the best 
of all yours.’ The charge was brought, ho 
complained, through the hostility of the 
Bominicans, witli whom he was always out 
of sympathy. Towards the end of his life 
he stated that he was lawfully married to 
the woman witl whom he Hvea, but that ho 
had been too cowardly to plead' the circum- 
stance in his defence. 

An uncontrollable satiric temper is the 
chief characteristic of Skelton’s poc^try, and 
the self-indulgent clergy and laity alike 
came incessantly under tno lash of his biting 
verse. But his royai were only 

displeased when they tSei^Ives were the 
objects of his satire. No less than four 
poems directed ' against Garnesche,’ i.e. Sir 
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Christopher ( hirnescho or Carneys [q. v.], a 
gentleman usher to Iloni^ VIII, were written, 
according to his own account, by the king’s 
command. Sir Christopher challenged Skel- 
ton to the contest, which seems to have re- 
sembled the literary encounters which were 
familiar among the Scottish poets Dim bar and 
Kennedy, the Italian poets Luigi Pnici and 
Matteo IVanco, and the Iren eh poets Sagon 
and ^larot. Garneys’s contributions are not 
extant. Skelton’s four poems are tall of angry 
])ersonal ahiist'. ^ Among Skelton’s lost works 
was ‘The IJccule ageinst (jragiiync,’ that is an 
attack on the French scliolar, KobertG again, 
who had, he say 3 , fr<)wncd on him * full 
angerly and pale;* while Hale notices an in- 
vec>tive (now lost) against William Lily, 
who retorted in some <*,xtant hendecasyl- 
labics impugning Skelton’s title to bo re- 
garded either as a po(d or a man of learning 
(cf. CAMuex, Mayna Britan nia^ s.v. ^Diss’). 
Skelton also incurred the enmity of Alex- 
ander Barclay, who enumerated Skelton’s 
* IMiylyp S pa.ro we ’ among the ‘follies* no- 
ticed ul the end of his ‘Ship of Fools;’ 
]larchiy renewed the attack in his fourth 
eclogue. 

D(*spito Sk(d ton’s bit( er tongue, many noble 
patrons remained faithful to him till the end. 
The Countciss of Surrey (Elizabeth Statford, 
daughter of Edward, third duke of Bmtk- 
inghani [q. v.], second wife of Thomas 
Howard, earl of Surrey, and mother of 
Surrey the poet) was one of liis latest ad- 
mirers. In her train he seems to have visited 
Sheri ll-ITutton Castle, then the residence of 
her father-in-law, the Duke of Norfolk, At 
tli<^ suggestion of the countess a party of 
ladies made and presented to the i)oet a 
garland of laurel. The compliment inspired 
Skelton to Compose, mainly in Chaucerian 
stanza, the most olaboratt: of his pieces, 
which he tmtitled ‘The Garlaiide of Laurell.’ 
It is largely allegorical, but supplies a cata- 
logue of Skelton s favourite authors, who in- 
cluded, besides the cliief classical writers, 
I’oggio, cMiaucer, Gower, and Lydgate. The 
poem’s main aim was to glorify the author, 
of wliose works it set forth a long list. A 
coarser etfort in humour was devised for the 
delectation Offfihrv VIII and his courtiers. 
It was called ’‘The. Tunny nge [i.o. brewing] of 
F]lynour Kummyng,* and describes in Skel- 
tonian metre tlie drunken revels of poor 
w^omen who frequented an* alehouse kept by 
lillynour Hummyn^ on a hill by Leather- 
head, within six.nfules of the royal palace of 
Nonsuch. is said to have fashioned 

this coarse produQtipn on a poem by Lorenzo 
do’ Medici (SrBNCB, Anecdotes^ p. 173). 
About 1616 he wrote an attractive ‘ lawde 


and prayse ’ of Henry VIII, of which the 
manuscript, beginning ‘ The Itose both white 
and rede,’ is in the IJecord Oflice (Dyck, i. 
ix ; Letters ami Papers of Henry VIII, 
vol. ii. ])t. ii. p. 1518), 

►Skelton at huiglh invited an encounter 
which ended in fatal disaster. In tlu' (Mirly 
years of Henry V Ill’s reign he enjoyed the 
patronage of Wolsey as well as of the king. 
To the cardinal he dedicated in olisoquious 
terms ‘ A lleplycacion agaynst cert ay no yong 
scolers,’ where he attacked students of O^am- 
I bridge . for arrogant criticism of currently 
accepted theology. ‘An Envoy to the Gar- 
land of Laurel ’ was addressed to both king 
and cardinal. ‘ The envoy ’ of another poem 
on the Duke of Albany’s iiiisuccessful raid 
on the borders in 1623 was similarly in- 
scribed to ‘ My Lord Cardinal’s right noble 
grace,* while the ‘ Three Fools,’ according to 
the full title, was presented to Wolsey. But 
Skelton’s attitude to the cardinal was only 
speciously complacent. The cardinal pro- 
bably scorned his advances. Anyhow, Skol- 
ton soon found in the cardinal’s triumjdiant 
career a tempting target for his satiric shafts. 

Tlie chronicler Hall relates that when, in 
1522, Wolsey, in the exercise of his legatine 
power, dissolved the convoejation summoned 
to 8t. Paul’s by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Warham), and ordered it to meet him 
at VVestmiiister, Skelton circulated the 
couplet — 

Gentle Paul, laie douno thy sweard, 

For Peter of Westminster hath shauon thy 
beard. 

In his ‘Colyn Cloute,’ written throughout 
in what Bishop Hall, a later satirist, called 
his ‘ breathless rhymes,’ Skelton incidentally 
attacked Wolsey while satirising the corrup- 
tions of the church. Every obstacle was 
placed in the way of the publication of the 
piece, but these were overcome, and many 
copies were circulated. In ‘ Why come ye 
not to court (iu the same metro as ‘ Colyn 
Cloute’) lie turned upon Wolsey the full 
force of his invective, and denounced the 
cardinal’s luxurious life, insatiate ambition, 
and insolence of bearing. The confused and 
fantastic ‘ boko ’ called ‘ 8])eake Parrot * (in 
Chaucer’s seven-line stanza) is also largely 
aimed at Wolsey. ‘Bo-ho doth bark well, 
but Ilough-ho he ruleth the ring,’ is the 
burden of the poem — Bo-ho being the king, 
and Hough-ho Wolsey. According to popular 
tradit ion, Wolsey retaliated by sending Skel- 
ton more than once to prison. Skelton dis- 
liked the experience, and on the last occasion 
that Wolsey sent out officers to apprehend 
him took sanctuary at Westminster. Th© 
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iibbot John Islip, an old acquaintance, gave 
him a kindly reception, but he did not ven- 
tun* again to forego his friendly protection. 
JIc lamented his rnisfort lines in a whimsical 
ballail (first printed from .MS. belonging to 
'VV'^illiam Bragge, esq., of Sheiliehl (formerly 
neb(‘r’s), in Aihinueum^ November lS7-‘l). 
.He died at Westminster on :fl June lo20, 
four mont hs before the fall of his formidable 
enemy. Jfo was buried in the chancel of 
St. Marg’aret/s (.■hureh, and on his grave were 
invscrib(*d the words ‘Johannes Skeltonus, 
vates Bierius, hie situs est.^ 

Skelton’s alh‘ged pro})ensity to practical 
joking made him the hero of numerous 
farcieal anecdotes, many of them plainly 
apocryphal. Some wore collected in a little 
volume, wliich became very popular, under 
the title ‘Merie Tales .Tsewly Imprinted and 
made by Master Skelton, l*oet Laureat^ 
(London, Thomas Colwell, lihno, n.(l.[1566j,* 
cf. Stationara'' Ileyister.% 1557-70, ed. Collier, 
i. 1()0 ). It is reprinted by Hyee and in Mr. 
W. (k Hazlitt’s ‘ Old Jest-Books.’ Storie.s 
of Skelton also figure in the collections en- 
tithjd ‘A C. Mery Talys’ and ‘Tales and 
(iuicke Aiisweres.’ The popularity which 
Skelton’s ‘xMerio Tales,’ and a si milar collection 
dealing with the adventures of Jolip Scogan, 
acquired in the sixteenth century led to the 
frequent association of Slfolton and Scogan 
in popular speech and literature as types of 
clownish wags [see under Scotux, Henjiy], 
Oabriel Ilurvey asserted tliat .‘ Sir Skelton 
and Master Scoggin were innocents ’ com- 
pared with his insolent foe Tom Nash. 
Scogan and Skelton were th(i loading cha- 
racters ill a lost play, called after them, 
by Richard Hathaway and William Kan- 
kins, and Beu Jonson Introduced both into 
his ‘ Masque of the h’ortuuate Isles ’ (per- 
formed 3 Jan. 1624-5), A somewhat more 
serious view of Skelton’s position led An- 
thony Munday to portray Jiim as Chorus 
in his ‘Downfall of Robert, lOarl of Hun- 
t ingdbn ’ ( 1 599). Sixteenth-century critics, 
owing doubtless in some degree to bis tra- 
ditional reputation, treated Skelton as a‘ rude, 
rayling rimer’ (ruxTJ!:yiiAM,y'lr^c,ii. cap. ix.) 
or a scurrilous buflbon (Mi:Kr.s, Fa Uadis 
Tamia). William Bullein, in his ‘ Dialogue 
against the Fever Pestilence’ (1573), de- 
scribes his frowning and frost-bitten face 
and bis ‘ hot burning choler kindled against 
the cankered cardinal, Wolsey.’ Drayton, in 
the preface to his ‘ Eclogues,’ inoj)tly charac- 
terised as ‘ pretty ’ Skelton’s ‘ Colyn Cloiite,’ 
wliich ho absurdly ascribed to Scogan. Sub- 
sequently Edward Pbillipps wrote of his 
‘ loose, rambling style,’ and Pope applied to 
him the epithets ‘ beastly,’ ' low,’ and ‘ bad.’ 


But he deserves no such severe censure. 
His own estimate of himself is juster — 

Though my rime be ragged, 

Tatter'd and jagged, . . . 

It hath in it some })ith. 

Skelton’s untrammelled vigour and his fre-, 
((uent recourse to French and Latin phrases, 
as well as to the vernacular dialect of East 
Anglia, left their impress oh the English lan- 
guage and increased its flexibility. His 
characteristic metre- -usually called after his 
name — consists of lines varymgiii number of 
syllables from four to six, and rhyming now 
by couplets and now four, t’vo, or more times 
over. It is not i^A probable that 8k(dtou 
inv'ented the precise form of his favourite 
metre; but verse embodying its leading 
features was producinl by French and Low- 
Latin writers before his lime (cf. the fabliau 
‘Piramiiset Tisbe’ in Barh.a'mx et 
Fabliaux j iv. 337-8). That Skelton was 
acquainted Svitli French literature is proved 
by bis translation of Deguilleville’s ‘ .Pclo- 
rinage do la Vitoliiimaine ’ and by liis fre({uent 
interpolation of French words and phrases 
to meet the exigencies of his exacting 
scheme of rhymes. * Slceltoniaii ’ metre often 
sinks to voluble doggerel, and gives no room 
for poetic graces, but it is thoroughly well 
adapted to furious invective and to burlesque 
narration. In his attacks on Wolsey and 
the clergy iSkelton is ‘like a wild beast,’ 
tearing language ‘ as with teeth and paws, 
ravenously, savagely’ (cf. Mits. Bro'n\ning, 
JJook of ihfi Podsf 1804, pp. 120-7). Else- 
where, as in ‘ I’hylyp Wparowe,’ wdiich 
Coleridge described as * exquisitii and ori- 
ginal,’ or in the ‘ Tunnyuge,’ his grotesque 
volubility anticipates the fuller-bodied and 
more coherent humour of Kabelais. But 
‘ Skeltonian ’ m$tre was not destined for a 
permanent place in English literature. Dis- 
cijiles of Skelton clumsily imitated it as well 
as his vein of satire in such denunciations 
of the clergy as ‘ Vox Populi Vox Dei ’ and 
‘The Image of Ypocrisy ’(cf. DYCi3,ii. 400-47 ; 
Fi/rnivall, Ballads from MSS, pp. 108-61, 

1 67-274). One of t?iie latest practisers of tho 
metre was the author of a poem describing 
the defeat of the Spanish arn{iada, entitled 
‘ A Skeltonicall Salutation ’ (1§89). 

At the same time Skelton had command of 
many of the more conventional metres. Bal- 
lads like that on ‘ Mistress Margery Hussey ’ 
show a power of adapting simple words to 
lyric purposes ; while hia occasional displays 
of genuine poetic feeling in thq poems (chiefly 
in Chaucerian stanza) ihyot’^ing allegorical 
machinery influenced many later poets of his 
own century. Sackville’s ‘Induction ’ to the 
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* Mirror for Magistrates* lias points of re- 
semblance to Skelton’s ^Bowgo of Court/ 
and Skelton’s early poem on the death of 
Edward IV was often included in editions 
of the * Mirror for Magistrates/ of the whole 
of which it might bo regarded as the pattern. 
Spenser not only developed in his * Faerie 
Queene * allegory which Skelton may well 
have suggested, but borrowed from him liis 
title of * (Joliii Clout * to bestow on the hero 
of his pastoral poetry. 

Of the long list oi works in his * Garlande 
of Laurell,’ which Skelton claimed to have 
composed (od. Dyco^ i. 408 I^l), very few are 
extant. (.)f three morality-plays there men- 
tioned — ^Interlude of v irtue,’ the * Comedy 
Acliademiys,’ and ‘Magnificence’ — the last 
alone survives. It ranks wdth Sir llavid 
Lindsay’s ‘Satire. of the Three Estates’ as 
one of the two most ty])ical morality-jdays 
in existence. Warton described in detail a 
fourth morality-play by Skelton, which he 
says that he found in the possession of the 
poet William Collins at Chichester. Its title 
ran, according toWarton, ‘ Th ' iSigramansir, 
a morall Enterlude and a pithie written by 
JMaister Skelton, laureate, and plaid before 
tlic King and other estatys at W()odstoke on 
Palme Sunday/ It was printed, Wartoii 
avers, by Wynkyn de Worde in a thin quarto 
in 1 504. No copy is now Ifnown, and no such 
work is assigned to Skelton by any other 
writer than Wartori. Kitson described as 
‘ utterly incredible’ Warton’s statement that 
‘The Nigramansir’ ever existed, but Bliss 
defended Warton from the insinuation of 
having invented both the name of the piece 
and the contents, which he described in 
detail. In the absence of corroboration, 
Warton’s statement is open to suspicion. 

Besides the extant and lost works already 
described, Skelton’s list includes such lost 
pot*ms ns ‘The Tratyse of Triumphs of the 
lied Bose,’ ‘The balade of the Mii.stard 
Tarte,’ an epitaph on himself, ‘ Epitomis of 
the rayller aijd nis ioly wake.’ 

Skelton’s wprks came in separate pain- 
plilets from the presses of Wynkyn de AVorde, 
liicliard Pynson, Bichard Kele, and other 
early printers in London. The original edi- 
tions of alinbsL all are lost, and such early 
issues as surWye are undated. The ‘ Bowge 
of Court ’ was printed more than once by AVyn-' 
kyndeAVorde(Cambr. Univ. Libr.); ‘ dyuers 
ballettis and dyties’ (five short occasional 
poems, with portrait of the author), by Pyn- 
son ; ‘ Agaynste a Comely Coystrowne,’ by 
Pynson ; a ‘.repl^cacion,’ by Pynson ; the 
‘ Garlande of liaurell/ by Rychard(3 Faiikes in 
1523 (Brit Mus. unique, with portrait); ‘Mag- 
nyfycence/ probably by John Bastell, 1633 


(Brit. Mus. andOambr. Univ. Libr. ; reprinted 
for Boxburghe Club in 1821); ‘ .Uhylyp 
Sparowe/ by Hychard Keio before 1550 
(Huth Libr.), Antony Kj^t.son ( Brit . Mus.), 
Bobert Toy, Abraham Veale, .John Walley, 
and John Wyght about ,1560 (Brit. Mus.); 
‘Colyii Cloute,’ oy Thomas Gofll'rey (Woburn 
Abbey a ud Britwell), by Kele before 1550 
ninth Libr.), by Kitson about 156*5 (Brit. 
Mus.), by Veale about 1560 (^^.), by Wyght 
about 1560 l^y Walley (Jolley’s 

Cat.) ; ‘AVhy come ye not to CourteP ’ by Kele 
about 1530 (with portrait, Brit. Alus. and 
Huth Libr.), by Kitson, by Veah', by \Vulh*y, 
Bobert Toy, and Wyght (ITeber's Cat.) 

In ‘A Balade of the Scotyshe Kynge,’ 
apparently printed by Bichnrd Fnukt‘S in 
1513, Skelton exults over the defeat of the 
Scots and the death of James IV at Flodden 
Field. A unique exemplar w’’as (lis{^o\ered 
in 1878 in a farmhouse at W’hadclon, Dorset, 
in the wooden covers of a copy of t he hVencli 
romance, ‘ fluon of Bordeaux ’ ( Baris, Michel 
LeNoir, 1513); it is now in the British ^lu- 
seiim, and was reiprinted in facsimile, with an 
elaborate introduction by Mr. Jolm Asliton, 
in 1882. The ballad is one of the earliest 
extant in English. A more ambitious poem 
by Skeltui on the same theme, in varied 
metres, was entitled ‘ Sk(dtoii Laureate 
against the Scottes/ imd was included in 
Skelton’s ‘ Certaine Bokes.’ 

A separate edition of the ‘ Tunn)|^ng(i ’ ap- 
peared in 1624 (Huth and Bodl. Li!)!’.), and 
IS reprinted in the ‘llarleiaii Miscellany’ 
(ed. Park, vol. i.) It was popular at a far 
earlier date in pamphlet form, figuring in 
1575 in the library of Captain Co\ fq. v.] of 
Coventry, but no earlii^r separate edition 
than that of 1624 is extant (cf. Sir John OliU 
castle^ pt. i. 1600, 4to, act iv. sc. 4). 

Of the poems doubtfully ascribed to Skel- 
ton, the epitaph on ♦lasper, duke of Bcalford, 
was printed by Pynson ; a uniciiic copy is in 
the IVpysian library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridjje. Of the elegy on Henry VH, a 
unique cojijr, printed as a broadside (im- 
perfect), is in the Bodleian Lihrary. 

An imperfect collected edition of Skelton’s 
works, ‘ Certaine Bokes co[m]pyled by Alais- 
tcr Skelton, Poet Laureate,’ was published 
about 1520 by Bichard Laiit for Henry Tab. 
This volume included • Sjieake Parrot,’ ‘ 4’ho 
Heath of Edward IV,’ ‘ A treatyse of the 
Scottes/ ‘Ware the Hawke/ and the^Tun- 
nynge’ (Brit. Mus.) It 'was reprinted by 
John Kynge and Thomas Marche about 15C0, 
and by John Hay, with a few additional 
verses, about 1670. AVarton notes a reissue, 
by W. Bonham, in 1547. Nothing is now 
known of a volume, described by AVood as; 
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Skflloii’s Mkx^tical Vaucics and Satyrs’ 
(1512); nor of two volumes entitled ^ .Poems/ 
by Sktdton, which Bliss notices — tho one 
assi^^nod to tho press of A. Scoloker (ri.d. 
12mo), the other to that of AVyght in 1588. 

The lirst coiuplete collected edition now 
extant appeared as ‘Pithy pleasaunt and 
profitable workes of maister Skelton, Poete 
ijuiiroate. Nowe collected and newly pub- 
lished. Anno 1588 ’ (London, by Thomas 
Marshe, 12iiio). Churchyard prefixed eulo- 
gistic verses. ‘ A Parable by William 0)r- 
nishe in tlie Fleet o ’ was included, apparently 
in error. A copy of the volume is in the 
British Museum. A reprint is dated 17o8. 
The standard edition of Skelton’s works, 
edited by Alexander Dyce, was issued in 
two volumes in 1813. Dyce’s annotated copy 
is in the Dyce Library at South Kensington. 

Manuscrij)ts. of the ‘Oolyn Clout e/ ‘Gar- 
Jamle of Jjaurell/ ‘ Speake Parrot,’ ‘Against 
Garuosche/ and ‘ On tho Death of the Karl 
of Northumberland ’ are, with some smaller 
l)ieces, at the British Museum. 

[Dyee’s Memoir, prefixed to his edition of 
Skelton’s works; Austin and Ralph’s Lives of 
the Poets- Laureate, 1853 ; Morley’s English 
-Writers, vol. vii, ; AVarton’s English Poetry, 
1871, iii. 126-8 et passim ; liitson’s Bihlbgraphia 
■ Auglo-Poetioa; Quarterly Review, 1814 (art. by 
, Southey) ; Retrospective Review, vi. 337 seq. ; 
Wood’s Athou®, ed. .Hiiss, i. 49-54; Mr. Ash- 
ton’s Introduction to tho Ralade of tho Scotyshe 
Kyngp, 1882; art. by Mr. James Hooper in 
Gent. Mag. September 1897.] S. L. 

SKELTON, Sin JOHN (1831 1897), 
author, born in Edinburgh in 1831, was the 
son of James Skelton of Sandford Newton, 
■writer to the signet, sherill-substitute at 
Peterhead, where Sktdtoii’s boyhood was 
spent. Jlo was educated at the university 
of Edinburgh. In 1854 he was admitted a 
member of the faculty of advocates ; but his 
interests lay in literature inonj than in law. 
In 1857 he contributed to a volume of ‘ Edin- 
burgh Eswsays ’ an essay on ‘ Early Jhiglish 
Life in the Drama.’ So as not to interfere 
with his professional prospects, he assumed 
the pseudonym of * Shirley,’ after tlu3 heroine 
in Charlotte Bronte’s novtd of that name, 
lie had previously received from JMiss Bronte 
a let ter of thanks for a critical notice of ‘ Jane 
Eyre.’ Under the pseudonym of ‘ Shirley ’ he 
became a regular contributor of essays and 
reviews to the ‘Guardian,’ a short-lived Edin- 
burgh periodical, and to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine.’ 
With ( lie editor of * F’ raser’s,’ J ames Anthony 
Froude, he formed a close acquaintance. In 
1882 appeared his first independent publica- 
tion, ‘Nugco Criticae,’ a collection of essays 
which had appeared in various magazines, and 
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in the same year he attempted a political 
romance, ‘Thalatt-a, or the Great Commoner,^ 
a sketch of a character combining resem- 
blances to both Canning and Disraeli. 

When the Scottish board of supervision — 
whose duty it was to administer tho laws 
respecting the poor and public liealth— was 
reconstituted in 1808, Skelton was appointed 
secretary by Disraeli. It is said that the 
choice was due to .Disraeli’s admiration of 
Ills literary work. Within a year Skelton 
published a sympathetic sketch of the states- 
man, entitled ‘ Benjamin Disraeli : the Past 
and the Future ’ (London, 1888, 8vo). lie 
retained the post of ^secretery to the hoard 
of supervision till l8J2, w^ien he was elected 
chairman. In 1 894, when tho hoard was re- 
placed by the Scottish local government 
board, Skelton became vice-president of the 
new body. He finally retired on 3 1 March 
1897, when tho board recorded in a iniiuito 
its sense of Skelton’s services in diminishing 
pauperism throughout Scotland. 1 1 is (jarliest 
ofHcdal work had been . to administer the 
Public Health Act of 1887, and to aid its 
operations he puhKshed an edition of the act 
with notes. In 1878 he published auolher 
official work of authority on ‘Th<3 Boarding- 
out of Pauper Children in Scotland’ (Edin- 
burgh, 8vo). ‘The Handbook of Public 
Healtb ’ (London, 1890, 8vo ; supplement, 
1891) and ‘The Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act in relation to Ihiblic Health’ 
(Edinburgh and London, 1890, 8vo; 2nd edit. 
1890) were valuable contributions to official 
literature. He also edited, with his friend 
IMr. William Ellis Gloag, now Lord Keii- 
cairiiey, a Scottish judge, the second edition 
of Dickson’s ‘Treati.se on the. Law of Evi- 
dence in Scotland,’ 1864, 8vo. 

Meanwhile Skelton was qQnfirniing Ids 
literary reputation. With ’’ • * Black wood’» 
Magazine ’ he opened in 1869 ’a connection 
which he maintained to the end of his life. 
In 1876 he published his first contribution 
to the controversy concerningf Mary Stuart, 
entitled ‘The Impeachment of Mary Stuart ’ 
(Edinburgh, 8vo), in which he espoused the 
cause of the unfortunate queen. This was 
followed in 1883 by ‘ Essays in Romanco 
and Studies from Life ; ’ in 1887-8 by ‘Mait- 
land of Lethington and the Scotland of 
Mary Stuart ’ Edinburgh, 8yo), his most 
elaborate historical work ; and in 1893 by 
‘Mary Stuart’ (London, 4to), in all of which 
he defended Mary against her accusers with 
ability and careful restraint. Of Skelton’s 
more purely literary works the best known 
are the ‘Essays of Shirley^ (Edinburgh, 
1882, 8vo), and ‘The Table Talk of Shirley’ 
(Edinburglx, 1896, 8vo), of which a second 
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smes was i‘HsuefI in 1S0() undor tho titlo 
^Summers and Winters at IJalmawliapple.’ 
Tlie table talk consisted cliietly of remini- 
scences of Fronde, Dante ^{o&^setti, and other 
personal fricnids or literary contemporaries. 
Quaint, almost ecctmtric, in treatment, Skel- 
ton’s essays worn always popular with men 
of letters, and his stylo won the admiration 
of authors so ditlerent as ( '‘a rlyle, Thackeray, 
Huxley, and Uossotti, He is always happy 
in descri])ti()iis of scenery, in which he was 
aided by his skill as a sketcher and his in- 
timacy with artists. Sir J. Noel Fat on was 
one of his friends. Ills judgment of character 
is more o])eu to* question, but ho wrote on 
subjects of heated coiitroversy both in the 
j)ast and pr(‘sent, and, with a (‘hivalry which 
was part of his nature, often took what was 
at the time the unjmpular side ; butlhrotigh- 
out his historical work h(' disjdayed some- 
thing of I he spirit of the advocate. 

Xu 187H lie received the honorary degree 
of Tili.I). from Edinburgh I^niversity; he 
was created O.D. in 1887, and K.C.B. in 
1897. He died on 19 Jul^ 1897 at the 
Braid 1 1 (‘rmitage, near Ikliiibar^Jh. He mar- 
ried, in 1 8()7, Anne Adair, daughter of James 
Adair Tiawrii', professor of surgery at Glas- 
gow. She survived him, with several children. 

Bi'slJes the workvS mentioned, Skelton was 
the authorof a graphic picture of life at Peter- 
head, entitled ‘ The Crookit Meg : a Story of 
the Year One,’ London, 1880, 8vo. It ori- 
ginally ran serially through * Fraser’s Muga- 
zin('.’ A volume of ])oems, ‘ Spring Songs by a 
Western Highlander,’ is also attributed to 
him. He furnished introductions to the elabo- 
rately illustrated ‘ Koyal House of Stuart,’ 
1890, fob, and to a similar work on Charles I 
(not yet published). A inoiig his other publi- 
cations were; 1. Mohu Drvden, De- 
fence,” ’ London, 1805, 8vo. 5. ‘A Campaigner 
at Home,’ 1866. 3. * The Great Lord Boling- 
broke, Henry St. John,’ Edinburgh, 1808, 
8vo. 4. A selection from Wilson’s ‘Noctes 
Ambrosianaj,* 1876, Hvo. 

[Skelton’s Works ; Scotsman, 21 July 1897; 
Times, 1 April 1897 and 21 July 1897; Daily 
Chronicle, 22 July 1897 ; Men and Women of 
the Time, 14t.h edit. ; List of Edinburgh Gra- 
duates, 1859-88; private information.] 
SKELTOK, PHILIP (1 707-1 787), divine, 
son of Richard Skelton, a farmer, who was 
also a gunsmith and a tanner, and grandson 
of one of the English sel tiers in Ireland of 
the reign of Charles I, was born at Derri- 
aghy, CO. Antrim, in February 1707. His 
mother, Arabella Cathcart, was daughter of 
a farmer, and the tenancy, under Lord Con- 
way, of the farm at flerriaghy was her 
marriage portion, Philip, who had five 


brothers and four sisters, was sent in 1717 
to a Latin school at Lisburn. Il(‘ was idle 
at first, and his father, hearing of this from 
the Ih'V. Mr. Clarke, the master, sent him 
out to carry stones on a hand-barrow, and to 
\vork an<l live with the laLnirers on the 
farm. After a few days, when asked if he 
liked to be a labourer or a scholar, h(» chose 
the latter, and w'as ever after diligent. His 
father died before he was eleven, and it was 
only by severe economy 1 hat his mot her could 
educate her ten children. Candhvs wore 
beyond his means, so Pliilip used to ri'ad 
after dark by tho blaze made by throwing 
bits of dry furze on tlie turf fire, by which 
he sat on a low stool. In .luno 1724 he en- 
tered Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar, Dr. 
IWrick Delany [q. v.J being his tutor, and in 
1726 was elected a scholar. He graduated 
B.A. in July 1728, and, after teaching in the 
endowed school of Dundalk, was nominated 
curate to Dr. Samuel Gladden [q. v.] of Drum- 
milly,co. Fermanagh, and ordained deacon by 
Bishop Sterne of Clogher in 1729. He livecl 
with Dr. Madden as privati* tutor to his sons, 
and their tuition taxed his energies so much 
that he was iu)t able to devote much time to 
sermons, but he ga\e away half liis salary in 
alms. Cnc(‘, when ho found a burnt cliild in 
a cottage, be took olf his own shirt and tore 
it into shreds to dress the child’s burns. His 
first publication was an anonymous pamphlet 
in favour of Dr, Madden’s scheme for pre- 
miums in Trinity College. In 1732 he became 
curate at Monaghan, where the rector paid 
him 40/. a yt^ar, of which ho gave 10/. to his 
mother and much of the rest in charity. He 
rode up to Dublin, and, appearing before tho 
privy council, obtained the pardon of a con- 
demned man unjubtly com icted. He studied 
pliysic and prescribed for the poor, argued 
successfully with proOigates and sectaries, 
persuaded lunatics out of tlieir delusions, 
fought and trounced a company of profane 
travelling tinkers, and chastised a military 
officer who persisted in swearing. lie pub- 
lislied several aiionyinous discourses against 
Socinians, and in 1736 an attack on Benjamin 
lloadly’s views of the Lord’s Supper, entitled 
‘A Vindication of the Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester,’ whom he ironically 
supposes incapable of having written the 
book attributed to liim. Ilis next publication, 

‘ Some Proposals for tlie Revival of Chris- 
tianity ’ (1736), was again ironical. Swift, 
who was at first suspected of the authorship, 
com]plamed that ‘ the author of this has not 
continued the irony to the end.’ In 1737 
Skelton j^ublished ‘A Dissertation on the 
Constitution and Effects of a Petty Jury,* 
endeavouring to show that such juries led 
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to false s\v(.*ariii«r, and in 1741 * The Necos^ 
Hity of Tillage and Granaries/ as well as an 
account in tlie ‘ I’liilosophical Transactions^ 
of ail extraordinary devclo])ment of cater- 
pillars seen in Ireland in 17J37. Ho became 
t'orashort lime in 1742 tutor to James Caul- 
feibl, first (*arl of Cbarlomont [q. v. ), and in 
J74*'3 dedicated ^ Truth in a Mask’ to his 
pii])il. A (lilhu’eiice with Mr. Addcrley, Lord 
( 'harhunont’s steiifather, led to his return to 
his curacy in Monaffhan, and in 1744 he pub- 
lished ‘ Tlie Candid Header/ a satire on the 
verse-malvin«' of Hill th(^ mathematician, on 
thcMlhapsody of L(^rd Shaftesbury/ and the 
llurlothnimbo of Samuel Johnson (1091- 
1770) I q. V. 1 In t he same year he issued ‘ A 
Letter to t lie Authors of the Divine Ana- 
logy and the Minute Philosopher/ and in 
1745 ^ The Chevalier’s Hopes/ a paper in 
which he displays whig principles, lie went 
to London in 1748 to publish ^Ophiomaches, 
or Deism llevealod.’ Andrew Millar, the 
bookseller, showed the manuscript to David 
Hume, who advised him to print it, which 
he did, giving Skelton about 200/., most of 
wliicli the author spent on books in Lon- 
don. A second edition appeared in 1751, 
and the book was generously commended by 
Bishop Thomas Sherlock. It contftins eight 
conversations between Dcchaine and Cun- 
ningbam, deists; tShepberd, a clergyman, 
and Templeton,' a layman, uncertain in bis 
belief, but inclined to Christianity. Collins 
and Toland, Chubb and Shaftesbury, are 
sharply dealt with; but the work lacks con- 
tinuity, and much is sacrificed to the dia- 
logue form. 

In 1750 Skelton was given the living of 
Teraplecarn, a large parish in the count ies of 
Donegal and Fermanagh, consisting of wild 
moorland surrounding tlie Lough Derg, in 
which is St. Patrick’s Purgatory, the most 
famous place of pilgrimage inlndand. There 
was no rectory house, and the emolument was 
about 200/. a year. The district is still wild, 
and in 1750 the Scottish and English settlers 
w’cre ignorant, and the only remains of intel- 
lectual culture were to be found among the 
native Irish,who, though generally unfamiliar 
with the English tongue, were acquainted 
wi th the Christian religion and wit h numerous 
traditional poetical romances. The theology 
of Skelton’s parishioners consisted of little 
more than the doctrine of the absolute and 
invariable fallibility of the pope, and their 
religious observances scarcely went further 
than the eating of meat on Fridays when it 
was obtainable. By much exertion he taught 
them the existence of a Creator and the chief 
doctrines of Christianity. In 1761 he pub- 
lished ‘ The Dignity of the Christian Ministry ; 


a Sermon.’ Ho often sulfered from a form 
of hypochondriasis resembling that of Dr. 
Johnson, and more than once assembled his 
people to see him die, till one parishioner 
said, * Make a day, sir, and keep it, and don’t 
be always disappointing us thus/ a remark 
which cured him of his disorder. Many 
entertaining stories are still extant near 
Pettigo of the incidents of his residence in 
Templccarn. He again visited London in 
1754, and published ^ Discourses Contro- 
versial and Practical on various subjects.’ 
Thci*e was a famine in 1757, and lie sold all 
his books to buy meal for the jioople. Lady 
Barrymore and Mi/j Leslie sent him 50/., 
hoping he might keep his books, but bo 
said the poor lu’cded more than their price, 
and devoted the gift to their sustenance. Tt 
is not astonishing that his name and tlio 
memory of his goodness are still preserved 
by the peasantry in that wild region. In 
1769 he published, as a J’eply to an Arian 
pamphlet, * An Appeal to the Common Smise 
of all Ohristiiyi Jhiojile,’ and soon after a 
^Description of Lough Derg.’ In 1759 he 
was given the living of Devenish, oo. Fer- 
managh, and was able to live in Enniskillen, 
which is contiguous, Here he luid a large 
congregation, as tJiere are many protos- 
tants and few presbytoriaus in Fermanagh. 
In 1760 he was presented to the living of 
Fintona, or Donacavey, co. Tyrone, and went 
to reside there. The people were intempe- 
rate and ignorant, and ho reformed and in- 
structed them. In 1 770 he published bis col- 
lected works by subscription, in five volumes 
octavo, for the benefit of the Magdalen cliarity 
in Dublin, whi(!h thus gained 600/. There was 
a famine in 1773, and he again sustained the 
poor; and in 1778 another famine at Fintona, 

I attended by snmllpox and- typhus, caused 
I him to sell his library, which he had renewed. 
In 1780 he came to live in Dublin, and in 
1784 published ^ An Appeal to Common Sense 
on the subject of . Christianity,’ thirteen 
hymns and a Latin poem, and in 1786 * Se- 
nilia/ and a short account of ^ Watson’s Cate- 
chism.’ He died on 4 May 1787, and was 
buried near the west door of St. Peter’s 
Church in Dublin. Skelton was perhaps the 
most diligent and the ’most charitable divine 
which the church of Ireland produced before 
its disestablishment, y^t in remote districts 
there were many clergymen who emulated 
his example in kindness to their neighbours 
of all creeds, 

[Samuel Burdy’s Life of the late Rev. Philip 
Skelton, 1792, a veracious record by a devoted 
friend; information from the late Bishop Reeves 
and from the Rev. W. Roynell; local informa- * 
tion and personal knowledge.} N. M. 
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SKELTON, -WILLIAM (ITCS-lSls), 
engraver^ was born in London on J4 Juno 
17()3. lie studied in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, and was a pupil first of 
James Ilasirorseo under Bastrc, Is \\r, 1704- j 
170H], and later of William Sharp [q. v.] 
He became an enoraver in the line manner, 
and was employed upon the illustrations of 
many of tht‘ tine publications of the day, 
notably Ihiydtdrs LShakespeare,* Maclvlirds 
Jlible, Bowyer’s edition of Hume’s ‘History 
of England,’ Sharpe’s ‘JlritLsh Classics/ 

‘ Jjord Macartiu'y’s Embassy to China/ 1707, 
the ‘ Museum Worsleyanum,’ ‘ Ancient 
Marbh's in the Hfitish^luseura/ and ‘ Sneci- 
nieiis of Ancient Sciilfltiire* publishi^cl by 
the Dilettanti Society, 1810. Skelton is best 
known by his many fine portraits of con- 
temporary notabilities, childly from pictures 
by Beechey, the majority of which he pub- 
lislii'd him''elf between 1700 and 1820; 
th(\se include a scries of (teorge 111 and his i 
sous, whicli became cxtreimdy popular; i 
Robert -Markham, D.J)., 1700; Thomas Den- 
man, M.l)., 1702 ; Jean E. L<tniarche, bishop ! 
of Leon, 1797; Henry, lord ^Mulgrave, 
1808 ; Spencer Perceval, 1813; and Warren 
Hastings, 1817, One of his latest plates 
was a portrait of the queen of Wurtem- 
berg after P. Eisclu'r, wdiich he issued in 
1828. Skelton executed in lithography 
ortraits of himself and Sir W. Beeehey. 
le resided for many years at Stafford nace, 
Pimlico, Ijopdon, and afterwards in TJ]>|)er 
Ebiiry Street, where he died on 13 Aug. 
1818, having long previously retired from 
the profession, lie was a man of great 
bene^ olence, and for fifty years served on the 
committee of tliePVmale Orphan Asylum. 

JosTH’R Skelton ( /7. 1820-1 850),' brother 
of the above, was horn in 1 781 or 1782, and 
became an engraver exclusively of topogra- 
phical and ant imiariau subjects. Before 1819 
he went to rosiile at Oxford, where ho pub- 
lished ‘ Oxonia Antiqua Tllustrata/ 1823 ; 

‘ Antiquities of Oxfordshire,^ from drawings 
by P\ Mackenzie, 1823; ‘Pictas Oxoniensis, 
or Records of Oxford Founders,’ 1828 ; and 
‘ Engraved Illustrations of Antiont Arms and 
Armour from the Collect ion at Goodrich Court 
from the Drawings, and with the Descriptions 
of Dr. Meyrick,’ 2 vols. 1830. Ho also en- 
grav(‘d tho heading to the Oxford almanacks 
for the years 1816 to»183l, from drawings by 
E. Mackenzie and C. Wild ; and executed a 
set of fifty-six etchings of the antiquities of 
Bristol after H. O’Neill. Later Skelton settled 
in France, where he engraved many of the 
plates to Gavard’s ‘ Galeries Historiques de 
Versailles/ 1836 ; Vatout’s ‘ Le Chateau d’Eu/ 
1844; and GiraulPs ‘Les Beaut6s de la 


P’rance/ 187)0. He as elected a fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1825, 
but his name dhappenred from the lists in 
1844. 

fRcdgrave’H Diet, of Art/sts; Brian’s Diet, of 
rainlers and Lngravers, od. Stanley, Dodd’s 
manuscript Hist, of Engravers in Jtrit. Mih. 
(Addit.MS .‘L‘U01); Gout. M<ig. 1810, i. .324 ; 
Universal (\it. of Books on Art.] P\ M. O’l). 

SKENE, JAMES (1775 18(H), frimid of 
SirWalter Scott, second son of (Jeorge Skene 
of Ruhislaw, near Ab(*rdcen, and his wife 
Jean Moir, was born at Rubislaw on 7 March 
1775. The family descended from Thomas, 
brother of Sir George Skene, a Danzig mer- 
chant wlio, returning to Scotland with a 
fortune, bought the estate of Ruhislaw, was 
provost of Aberdcf'ii for nini' years prior to 
the revolution of 1688, and died in 1707. Sir 
George left Rul)islaw to George Skene, tlie 
grandson of his brother Thomas, and James’s 
father. George Skene died in tin* year fol- 
lowing the birth of his son James, and in 1783 
his widow settled in Pklinbnrgh, wdtha view 
to the etlncat ion of her seviui children. James 
attended the Edinburgh high school. An 
elder brother dGng in 1791, he became heir 
of Ruliislaw. Wiien twmity-ono he wTiit 
to Gen. .any for further study, and, n*- 
turning to Iklinburgli, wa.s admitted to tho 
Scott isli bar in 1 797. Thim began bis friend- 
ship with SirWalter Scott, wdiom he attracted 
by his knowledge of (R'rnian literature. Both 
w’crc ardent horsemen, and each loved natu- 
ral scenery in his owm way. In 1797 Skene 
became cornet of the Edinburgh light horse, 
the rogimmit largely organised by Scott, 
who was himself its quartermaster, st'cre- 
tary, and paymaster. Skene (said Scott) * is, 
for a gentleman, thcbe.st draught.sman 1 er 
saw’ (Familiar LetUrs^ i. 44). The dedi- 
cation to Skene of tho introduction to ‘Mar- 
mion,’ canto iv, is charged with remini- 
scences of their common interc'^ts. 

In 1802 vSkene revisited the continent and 
stayed several years. Greenough, president 
of the Geological Society of London, wliose 
influence stimulated his friend’s geological 
tastes, was his travelling companion tor a 
time, and he becamt» a member of the Geo- 
logical Society. Returning to Edinburgh in 
1816, he joined various literary and scientific 
societies, which he did much to improve. In 
1817 he became a member of tho Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgli, and was for long tho 
curator of itslibrary and museum. Ho helped 
to stir the Scottish Society of Antiquaries 
into new life. For many years he was secre- 
tary to the board of trustees and manufac- 
tures, actively fostering the taste for art in 
Scotland. All along he was in constant 
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and cdoae contact witfi Scott. The original | sixth son of James Skene of VVhitercorse and 
introduction to ^ (^lunitin Durward * was i Kainnie, Aberdeenshire, by liis Avife Janet 
inspired by Skene’s intiinat(.‘ knoA\dedge of Liimsdcn, daughter of Lumsdeii of Cushnio. 
France, gained on a visit in iSi:?, andthe According to tradition, the progenitor of the 
Jewish element in ^Ivanhoe^was at least Skenes was a younger son of Ilobcrtson of 
partly duo to liis suggestion (Zi/c Struan, who for saving tlie life of Mal- 

IV. cf. ?’/>. vii. oi^o). colm I when attacked by a wolf received 

Owing to indiftennit. health of some meim from him the lands of Skene, A bf3rdeensbiro. 
bers of bis family, SIvene Avent to Greece) in The oldest of the family of Avhom there is 
1838, staying for several years near Athens, documentary evidence was Jolin de Skene, 
in a villa built to his own design. Here, as who Avas an arbitrator of tlie treaty of Bor- 
at home, he busied himself Avith art, and he is wick in 1:290, and in l!20(> swore fealty to 
said to ha\’t) left over live hundred Avater- Edward I. Jlis son Robert de Skene was a 
colour druAvings of Grecian scenery and an- supporter of Uol)ert the Bruce, and in 1318 
tupiitios. Returning in 1844, ho settled first received frf)rii him charter of the lands of 
at Leamington and then nt FroAven Hall, Skene erected into Ti free barony. Adam de 
Oxford, Avliore lie enjoyed the best literary Skene, grandson of Robert, fell at JlarhiAV 
society, lie died there on 27 Nov. 18()4. in 1111, and representatives of the main 
Tu 1800* Skene married Jane Forbes (1787- line also fell at Flodden in L113 and at 
1862), youngest child of Sir William Forbes Pinkie in 1517. The Skenes of Watercorse 
[q.v. j, sixth baronet of Pitsligo. Her brother, Avere dc.scended from James, wecond son of 
Sir William, seventh baronet, married, in Alexander, ninth of Skene (1485- 1507). 
1797, Scott’s first lov'e, Williamina Stuart. Sir John Skene is sometimes stated to lumi 
Mrs. Skene, like her husband, Avas highly bjon born in 1549, but ho aauis incorporated in 
respected by Scott, Avho Avrites of her {Jour^ St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, as early as 
naif i. 75) that she was ^ a most excellent 1556 ; and he was probably therefore born 
person, tenderly fond of Sophia.’ ^They in 1543 or 1511. In 1561-5 he acted as 
bring,^ he adds, ‘ so much old-fashioned kind- regent in St. Mary’s College, lie then spent 
ness and good humour Avith them that tliey several years iii NorAvay, Denmark, and 
must be always welcome guests.^ The sur- Sweden, and, after prosecuting the study of 
viving family consisted of tlirce sons and law in Paris, he returned to Scothnid and 
four daughters, the second son, W'illiam passed advocate 19 March 1575. His rapid 
Forbes Skene [q. V.], becoming a noted anti- rise at the bar is attested by the frequent 
quary and historian. occurrence of his name in connection with 

Lockhart;, in the ‘Life of Scott,’ drew ca.sHS before the privy council, and bis legal 
largely on Skene’s manuscript memoranda, attainments are evidenced by his selection, 
which display observation, feeling, discern- along Avit h Sir James Balfour, by the regent 
ment, and graceful expression. Skene Avas an Morton to prepare a digest of tlie laAVs. 
accomplished linguist, speaking fluently Morton did not live to see the task com- 
French, German, and Italian. lie produced, pletod, but before his retirement from the 
by way of illustrations of Scott, ‘A Series regency he, in June 1577, granted to Skene 
of Sketches of the t^xisting Ijocalities alluded for his service.f an annual pension of ten 
to in the WaA^erley Novels,’ etched from his chalders of meal out of the revenues of the 
OAvn drawings (Ediub. 1829, Svo). Besides abbey of Arbroath {Acta Pari. Scot. iii. 89). 
contributing to the ‘ Transactions ’ of the Skene, unlike many other Scottish states- 
societies to Avhich ho belonged, and editing men of his time, enjoyed the confidence of 
Spalding’s ‘History of tlie 'rroubles in Scot- the kirk, and in 1581 the general as.sembly 
land’ for the Bannatyne Club (1828), he suggested to the king that he should be ap- 
wrote the able article ‘I’ainting’ in the pointed procurator for certain ministers who 
‘Edinburgh Encyclopedia.’ The elegant full- had received injuries in the execution of 
page illustrations in ‘The Memorials of Skeno their offices, and for the trial of Avliose case 
of Skene ’ are from his draAviiigs. a .special judge was appointed (Calueravood, 

[Memorials of Skeno of Skono, p. 139; Lock- Ilistory /in. 522). In 1589 also, when the 
hart’s Life of Scott, passim, but specially ii. kirk was in great dread of the schemes of 
61 - 70 , V. 253, vi. 184, 199, and passages noted the ‘jesuits, semihary priests, and other se- 
in text; Scott’s Journal and Familiar Letters; ducers of the people,’ he was appointed one 
Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage ; Scott’s First of ten commissioners who were to meet 
Love (brochure).! T. B. weekly to consult as to measures for ‘ the 

SKENE, Sfr JOHN (1543 .P-161 7), of weal of the kirk in so dangerous a time ’ (ilf. 
Curriehill, clerk-register and lord of session, v. 4). His friendsliip with the kirk may 
under the title of Lord CuRRiBHiLL, was the account for the remark of the king to Sir 
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James i\relvillo (when proposed that 

Skeno should accompany him to Denmark to 
conclude a treaty for the kind's marriaj^o 
with the Princess Anne) that there ‘were 
many better lawyers.’ Put when Sir James 
replied tliat Skene Svas best acquainted 
with th(‘ conditions of the Germans, and 
could make tlunn lonjj haranj^ues in Latin, 
and was a fiood true stout man like a Dutch- 
man,’ the kin^ ap:reed that he should go 
(Mjolvilt.e, Me77ioiri>y p. iiGO). On account 
of various delays Melville deemed it best 
that he himself should resign the appoint- 
ment. of ambassador, but Skciie accompanied 
the new am])assador, Jilarl Marischal 
(MovsiJ], Mnnoirs^ p. 7^). lie was also 
chosen to accompany King James when ho 
himself set sail for Denmark on 22 Oct. 
(OAimninvooT), v. 67). The same year he 
was named joint king’s advocate with David 
JMacgill, and in this office specially com- 
mended himself to the king by his zcalin 
witch prose(!ution ; the horror of his pro- 
ceedings is perhaps unsur[)ass(‘d in the an- 
nals of superstition. Not luhji’ afterwards 
lie received the honour of knighthood, and 
in loOl was appointed ambassador to the 
States-Oeneral. In 1692 he was named 
onti of a commission to examine the law’s 
and acts of parliament, and to consider 
which of tliem should bo printed, and lic 
Avas finally entrusted with the preparation 
of th(‘ w^ork. It was published by Ilobert 
Waldegrave on 15 May 1597, under the title 
‘ Tlui Law’(,‘S and Actes of Parliament maid 
be King James the l^^rst and his successors 
kings of Scotland, visied, cofiected, and ex- 
tracted forth of the Kegister,’ and on 3 June 
the privy council remitted to the lords of 
session to (mforco the purchase of it by all 
subjects of sufficient ‘substance and habilitie’ 
P. a Scotl.y. 463). • 

In kSeptember 1594 kSkene was appointed 
clerk-register, and on 30 Oct. he w’as ad- 
mitted an ordinary lord of session with the 
title l^ord Curriehill. On 9 Jail. 1595-0 he 
was named one of the eight commissioners 
of the exchequer knowrn as the Octavians 
(i‘A‘ p. 245), wlio demitted their offices on 
7 Jan. of the following year. lie subse-, 
quently served on various important com- 
missions, including that for the union of 
Scotland with England in 1604. On 26 July 
of this year he is mentioned as having re- 
signed his office of clerk-register in lavour of 
his son James P. C. Scotl. vii. 6); but 
the resignation, for whatever reason, did not 
then take effect. In 1607 ho completed his 
work on t he laws of Scotland previous to 
James I, and on 23 Feb. 1608 an act w’as 
passed for printing it at the public expense 
YOL. Lll. 


{uicta Pari. Scotl. iv. 378). It appeared in 
1609 under the title ‘ Uegiam Maj(‘statem. 
Scotiflo Veteres Leges et Const itiiti ones, ex 
Arcliivis Publicis, et antiquis Libris manu- 
seriptis collectfo, recognita^, et not is Juris 
Civilis, Cnnonici, Normamiici aucforitatecon- 
firmalis, illusi ratio.’ It includes, besides the 
‘ Hegiam Majestatem,’ flu? so-called laws of 
IVlnlcolm II, the ‘Qiioninm Altachiamonta,’ 
or baron hnvs, and tlie st at utes of some early 
kings. The ‘ Uegiam Majestatem ’ is now 
regarded as not properly belonging to Scot land 
at all, but based on tlic legal sysl erii of Eng- 
land. In 1507 was also published ‘ De Ver- 
borum Signiffcatione — the Exposition of the 
Terines and Difficill Words conteined in tlie 
four Biliks of Uegiam Majestatem and uthers, 
in the Acts of I’arliameiit, I nfeftraents, and 
used in practicque in tliis Uealme , . . col- 
hicted and exponed by Master John Skene’ 
(Edinburgh, by Kobert Waldegrave; new 
edit. London, 1641, 4to). 

In 1611 Skene again executed a resigna- 
tion of his office of clerk-register in favour 
of bis eldest son, Sir James Skene, and sent 
him to court with a charge not to us (3 it 
unless bo found the king willing to grant 
him the office ; but the sou nevertbtdess 
agreed to make the resignation on receiving 
an ordinary judgeship, and the office w’as be- 
stowed on Sir Thomas Hamilton [see Hamil- 
To?r, Thomas, Eaki. of MELnosTV|. Accord- 
ing to SpotisAvood, so deeply did Sir Jolm 
Skene take the disappointment to heart that, 
although the Iving did bis best to satisfy 
liim, and succeeded in reconciling him and 
liis son, ‘ so exceeding w’as the old man’s 
discontent, as within a few days he deceastid’ 
{History in the Spottiswood Society, iii. 
215). The latter statement is, how»wer, 
quite incorrect, for Skene survived the dis- 
appointment for several years. He did not 
retire from the privy council until 18 June 

1616, Avhen his son Avas admitted in his 
room {lley. P. C. Scotl. x. 540). He died in 

1617. By his wife, Helen Somerville, he had 
four sons and four daughters : Si r J aiiies (see 
below); John, ancestor of the Skenes of Hal- 
yards; Alexander; William ; Jane, married 
to Sir William Scot of Ardross ; Margaret, 
to Ilobert Learmoiith ; ratlierim?, t o Sir 
Alexander Hay, lord Foresterseat ; and 
Euphemia, to Sir Ilobert llicbardson of Pen- 
caitland. 

Sir James Skene (d. 1633), the eldest 
son, was admitted advocate on 6 July 1603, 
and on ] 2 June l()12 became a lord of session. 
On 12 June 1619 ho was summoned before 
the privy council for endeavouring, at Easter, 
to evade one of the five articles of Perth, re- 
quiring that the communion should be taken 

z 
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by failing to attend ; but exciisod 
oil tbo ground that he was examin- 
ing witnosHes by direction of the lords at 
the time of the preparation sermon, and his 
excuse was accepted {lieg, P. C. Srotl. xi. 
595*0; Caldkiiwood, vii.888). ‘Some, how- 
ever, ’says Caldcrwood, ‘ ascribed his not con- 
forming, not to conscienc.e, but to thi'. dis- 
suasions of his mother-in-law and her daugh- 
ter, a religious woman’ (<y>.) His wife was 
Janet Johnston, dauglit.er of Sir John John- 
ston of Tlilton. On It Feb. 1026 he suc- 
ceeded I’homas, carl of Melrose, as president 
of the court of sossion,andonK) Jan. 1030 he 
wfis created by Charles I a baronet of Nova 
S(.*otia. .1 le died on 25 Oct. 1633 at his own 
liouse in Edinburgh, and was buried in the 
church of the Grey Friars. 

John Skenh ( d . 1644), second son of Sir 
John Skene, lord Curriehill, is mentioned in 
1612 as one of the ordinary clerks of the 
oxcliequer (Peg. P. C. Scotl. ix. 344), and on 
2 July 1616 he was appointed deputy to the 
clerlc-registcr (ib. x. 556). He died in Be- 
cembor 1644. He was, in all likelihood, the 
compiler of a very important manuscript 
collection of so-called Scottish tunes pre- 
served in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
’riie manuscript, which beans oA the first 
leaf the signature ‘ 31agister Johanmjs Skoine,’ 
was at one time attributed to the lather, 
but must have been written either by the 
son or a later Skene. It was published in 
1838 under the title ‘ Ancient Scottish 
Melodi(*s, from a manuscript of the reign of 
King James VI. With an Introductory 
Enquiry, illustrative of the History of Music 
in Scotland, by William Dauney, esq., F.S.A. 
Scot.’ 

[Hi.stories by Caldcrwood and Spotiswood; 
Sir Janies Melville’s Memoirs; David Moysie’s 
Memoirs and History of James the Sext, in the 
Bannatyne Club; Sir James Balfour’s Annals ; 
Acta Pari. Scot, vol, iv. ; Reg. P. C. Scotl. vols. 
ii-xi. ; W. Forbes Skene’s Genealogy of the 
Skenes in the New Spalding Club.] T. F. H. 

SKENE, WILLIAM FORBES (1809- 
1892), Scottish historian and Celtic scholar, 
was second son of James Skene [q. v.l of 
Ilubislaw, near Aberdeen, by Jane, daughter 
of Sir William Forbes [q. v.], sixth baronet, 
of Pitsligo, Aberdeenshire. Born on 7 June 
1809 at Inverie Knoydart, the property of 
31acdonell of Glengarry, William was edu- 
cated at the High School of Edinburgh, and 
there began on his own account to study 
Gaelic, of which he had some ojiport unity 
of learning the rudiments through his ma- 
ternal relationship with Macdonell, the chief 
of Glengarry in the West Highlands, but 
still more through his being boarded for a 


time at Laggan, Inverne.ss-sliire, with the 
parish minister, Mackintosh Mackay [q. v.], 
on the recommendation of Sir Walter Scott. 
Ill 1824 he went with his elder brotlu'r, 
George, to Ilanau, near Frankfort, whore he 
acquired German and a taste for philology, 
which he afterwards turned to account in 
Celtic studies. On his return to Scotland 
he spent a session at St. Andrews Eniversity, 
after which he served an apprenticeship under 
his uncle, Sir Henry Jardiiio, W.S., and 
passed writer to the signet in 183»2. Soon 
afterwards lie became a clerk of the hills in 
the bill chamber of tbo court of si'ssion, an 
office lie held till 1865. 'Hh? practised as a 
writtir to 1.he signet foi about forty years. 

While never neglecting official and pro- 
fessional duties, his discharge of which Avas 
highly appreciated by his clients and the 
court, lie had his eye from earliest maiihoi>d 
on highland history and Celtic scholarship. 
In 1837 he published a book on ‘The lligh- 
landersof Scotland, their Origin, History, and 
Antiquities,’ for which he received a prize from 
the llighlaifd Society — a work of great in- 
genuity and learning, though further research 
altered some views oxpres.sed in it. Constant 
occupation in his profession did not allow 
of his publishing anything further till 1862, 
when he contributed an introduction and 
notes to the Dean of Lismoro’s ‘ Collection 
of Gaelic Poetry,’ edited by Dr. Me Lachlan. 
In this introduction Skene took his stand 
against the older school of Irish antiquaries 
by asserting, in carefully chosen language, 
that ‘ prior to the battle of Ocha in 483 A.D. 
the Irish have, strictly speaking, no chrono- 
logical history.’ That battle established the 
dynasty of the Ily Neill on the Irish throne, 
and ‘the order of things which existed sub- 
sequent to that date is the chronological era 
which separaftjs the true from the empirical, 
the genuine annals of the country from an 
artilicially constructed history.’ He also 
took the position, since almost universally 
adopted by scholars, as to the Ossianic con- 
troversy, admitting the claims of Ireland to 
Fenian legends and their attendant poems, 
yet maintahiing it had ‘ not an exclusive pos- 
session of them, but that ‘ Scotland possessed 
likewise Fenian legends and Ossianic poetry 
derived from an independent source, and a 
Fenian topography equally genuine.’ 

In 1868 he publi^ied ‘The Four Ancient 
Books of Wales,’ an attempt to discriminate 
what was truly historical from what was 
imaginative or artificial in Welsh -Celtic 
historic poetry. He had made himself by 
this time a sufficiently good scholar of the 
written Irish and Welsh dialects for histori- 
cal purposes. In 1869 he printed an ‘ Essay 
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on the Coronation Stone of Scone/ originall}’ 
read before the Society of Antiqiiarhis of 
Scotland, in which heroverthrew the Scottish 
legend that this stone was the * Ida Fail’ on 
which the Trisli kings were crowned at Tara, 
with as acute and unbiassed criticism as that 
he had ai)plied to Irish and Welsh legendary 
history. Ho afti^rwards edited ^Tlui (chro- 
nicles of the Piets and Scots ’ (18C>7 ) for the 
series of ‘Chronicles and Memorials’ pub- 
lished under the direction of the lord-clerk 
register of Scotland, and a critical edition 
with a translation of the chronicles of John 
of Fordun and his contiiuuitors (1871) for 
tJio series of ^ Scottish P’storiaiis’ published 
by Kdmonstone & llougla&. 

The form(?r work collected for the first 
time the earliest fragments of Scottish his- 
tory from Irish and Welsh sources, as well 
as the older mediaeval legends and annals 
which liad m^t been absorbed into the 
chronicles of Wyntoim and Fordun. In the 
latter work ho put iuto the crucible the 
^Scotichronicou’ as published by (loodall, 
and by a thorough inspoction of the manu- 
scripts discriminated the portion written by 
F ordun himself from the additions of Walter 
Bower or Bowniaker [q. v.], the abbot of 
Inchcolm, and other continuatovs. In the 
notes he contributed the results of several 
important special inq^niru^s, in particular as 
to the origin of Scottish thanages. lie sub- 
sequently published in the same series, under 
the editorship of his nephew, Mr. Felix 
Skene, the Miiber Pluscardonsis,’ the autlior- 
ship of which ho attributed to Maurice 
Buchanan, treasurer of the unfortunate dau- 
phiiiess Margaret, daughter of James 1 of 
Scotland, and wife of Louis XI when dauphin. 
Along with his cousin, Bishop Forbes of 
Brechin, he published in 1874, again for the 
same series of • Scottish llisVorittiis,’ a re- 
arranged introduction, somewhat condensed, 
of Bishop lleeves’s edition of Adamnan’s 
* Life of St. Columba,’ along with the text 
and a translation. 

Thus thoroughly equipped for the under- 
taking ho always had in view, and compara- 
tively free from the cares of business, Skene 
published in three volumes (1870-80) his 
chief work, ^Celtic Scotland: a History of 
Ancient Alban.’ * History and Ethnology ’ 
form the subject of the first, ‘ Church and 
Culture’ of the secolid, and ^Land and 
People ’ of the third volume. Following in 
the path of sound. Criticism in Celtic history 
first opened by Father Thomas Innes [q.v.J, 
and provided with better and fuller texts, as 
well as better methods from his acquaintance 
with the German schools of criticism, both 
in philology and history, Skene accomplished 


more for the annals of his native country 
than any writer of the present century. 
Ho extended the period during which it is 
possible to have some certain light from the 
reign of iMaleolm C’aninoro to th(3 era of St. 
Columba, a period of more than live ceu- 
turios. 

Skene was eminently ingenious as well as 
critical, and his reconstruction of Scottish 
history is in some points assailable. His 
application of Ptolemy’s gcograpliy and his 
explanation of the Boman invasion of Scot- 
land are instances of this. Tiie Celtic portion 
proper also contains views whicJi may be 
deemed hypothetical, e.g. the snpposc'd siij)- 
pressed century of Balriad history and the 
theory of Pictish kings in the early portion 
of the Scottish royal gcuiealogy. But he 
will be an ungratidul follower in their steps 
who does not acknowledge that Fatlier Innes, 
Lord Hailes, and Skene have cleared more 
stumbling-blocks out of the way than all 
other Scottish liistorians. Skcmi'.’s only ot her 
publications (besides papers contributi'd to 
the Society of Antiquaries for Scotland, a list 
of which will bo found under his name in the 
^Proceedings’ published in 1892), consist of 
‘A Humorous Story for Children; the His- 
tory of Tc mmy Brown and the of 

the Fairies,’ and a Hlospel History for the 
Young’ (S vols. 1883-4), all published by his 
friend Mr. David Douglas of Edinburgh. 

His versatile activity was not limited 
either by his extensive business or historical 
labours. An ardimtbut discriminating plii- 
lanthropist, he acted as secretary for the 
relief committee in the higlilaiids, rendered 
necessary by tbe potato famine, from 184(3 
to 1850, which distributed about a quarter 
of a million in relief and relief work; and 
ho w^as for many years a director of one 
of the leading Scottish banks. He was 
keenly interested in St. Vincent’s Church in 
Edinburgh, a congregation belonging to 
what was often, though not accurately, 
called the English episcopal church; and 
having become satisfied, towards tlie end of 
his life, that the position of that body was 
untenable, he successfully carried through a 
union of St. Vincent’s Church, acquired and 
largely maintained by his contributions, with 
the episcopal church of Scotland. Skene 
received honorary degrees from the univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and Oxford (in 1879), and 
on the death of John Hill Burton in 1881 
was appointed historiographer royal for Scot- 
land. Ho died at Edinburgh on 29 Aug. 1892. 

Skene did not marry, but brought up with 
the care of a father several members of a 
large family of one of his nieces. Through 
life he was looked up to by many as a kind 
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and judicious ad visc'r. Wliilo carefully hus- 
banding his tiino I'rorn the encroachnuuits of 
society for his duties and studies, he was a 
liospitahle. host. 

Skene had many advantages for tlie task 
of a Scottish historian: a talented father, 
an intellectual home, a boyhood spent, in 
the atmosphere of Walter Seott, a thorough 
knowledge of tlu^ llighlaiids and their na- 
tives, a taste for languages and philology, 
especially ('(dt ic, with opportunities for cul- 
tivating it. both at home and abroad, ample 
j)reparatioii by the study of Celtic sources at 
Jirst Inuid, and a long life. Yf‘t all tliese 
would not hav<* sullieed had he not pos- 
sessf'd an historic instinct and a. patriotic 
desire to enlarge the. boundaries of the history 
of Scotland atid throw new light on its 
darkest, age. 1 1 is portrait, by Sir Ceorge 
IJeid, JMf.S.A.,i.s now in the National Por- 
trait (billory of Seotland. 

[Skene’s Meniorials of the Family of Skene, 
published by the New Spalding Club, 1887; 
ol'ituary mitivc in Proceedings of the Society 
of Scoi^tish Antiquaries; por.sonal knowledge; 
and private information.] Al. M. 

SKERNING or SKER VINGE, ROG ER 
3)K (</. bi.shop of JNorwich, possibly 

took his name from Seaming in Norfolk, 
.Becoming a Benedictine monk of Norwich, 
he was (dected prior of his house in 1257 
(CkviTox, p, (.)n 2d .Tan. 121)0 he was 

chosen hisho]) of Norwich; he received the 
royal assent on 9 Feh.,th(^ tc.unporalitii's were 
restored 011 17 .March, and on 19 Sept, he was 
const‘crated by the legate Ottohon at Canter- 
bury (Li: Nevu, Ju/.xt/ Ei'rJ, Attffl. ii. 401). 
Oil 16 Dec. J 20tt ‘the Disinherited ’ then bold- 
ing out ill the Isle of I']ly took Norwich by 
storm, ainl Skerning had to seek refuge at 
Bury St. Edmunds { Moiutriafs of St. /sV/- 
rntnid's ii. j). xxxvi, iil, di). The 

great event of liis (‘jiiscopati* was the burning 
of Norwich CalJiedraJ and monastery by 
rioters on 11 Aug. 1272. Gu 29 Aug. Sker- 
ning held an assembly at h]y(*, and excom- 
municated the rioters, putting Norwich under 
an interdict. On 14 Sept. King Henry came 
to Norwich to hold an inquiry into the dis- 
turbance, and stay (id with the bishop twelve 
days. As a consequence William do Brim- 
luun the prior was remov«?d from hi.s odice, 
and on 1 Oct. Skerning coniinned William 
fie Kyrkely as liis succe.ssor at Thorp. At 
the kinoes wish Skerning bad ndaxed the 
interdict, but be renewed it in October, and 
stuit ine.ssengers to the Roman curia to report 
t/ie matter to the pope. The interdict was 
relaxed again for a time at Christ was 127’Jf j 
but was not finally removed^ till 15 Oct. 
3275. vSkeming died at South Elmham on I 


22 .Tan. 1278, and wn.s buried in the rt)- 
«‘dilied Norwich t.hithedral on 28 .Ian. {Coat. 
Flor. Wig. ii. 219). 

[Cotton’s Chronicle, pp. IS7, 141, 1 18-50, 153, 
156, ami Do Kpiscopis Norwiconsihiis, p. 395 ; 
3‘'lorf*.s Hi,stori,irnm, iil. 10, 19. 25^7, 50 (both 
in UollsSer.) ; lUomotield's Hi.st. Norf )lk,iii. 493- 
494 ; other autlioi'ities (juoted.] C. L. K. 

SKETCHLEY, ARTIlIIlt ( ls|7 1882), 
pseudonym. [See Rosn, Grokcf..] 

SKEVINGTON. [See also StvEFFKvg- 

TON.] 

SKEVINGTON or Vave, THOMAS 
(J. 15dd), bishop <')f Bangor, son of .Tolm 
Pace of E(uc(‘slt‘.f.'-hire by .Margari'.t, daugh- 
ter and heiress of William Gobley, is said to 
have been born at SkelHnglon, the seat of 
the family of that name in jjeicestersliirts 
1 le entered tlie Cistercian moiiast(‘rv of Abu'e- 
vale, Warwickshire, and studii'd at tin* (’is- 
tercian college of St. Bernard in Oxford, to 
which he left 20/, at liis death. As the 
custom was, he took a new name on entering 
religion, selected that of what is sup- 
posed to have been his birthplace. His 
connection with Skellington is, moreover, 
shown by the blazon of his arms In a win- 
dow of tlie church there. Tie became abbot, 
of Waverley in Surriw, and on 17 .June 1509 
was consecrated bishop of Bangor. A tradi- 
tion says that he neviT went thitluT, hut. this 
can hardly be, as, though he doubtless livefl 
much at the ublx^y of Beaulieu whic.li he held 
in vomniendam, ho was active as a builder at 
Bangor. lie tini.shecl the ])alac(‘ and built 
the lower and the nave of the catliedral. 
He died on Sunday, J.‘5 Aug. 153d (Jjrttcrft 
and Papers^ vi. 1 002 ). Ills body was buried 
at Beaulieu, but his heart was taken to Ban- 
gor and sunk, none too securely, in tlie pa,v(^- 
ment in fronf of what seimis to liave been a 
picture of St. Daniel. lliuiiplir»*y Jluin- 
jdireys [q. v.J used to jilay with it when a 
hoy. It would seem that ho was rich (/5. 
xiv, 1222). 

I Wood’s Athcnie Oxon., ed. Bliss, ii. 741 ; 
Vij-itation of Lf>iccstorshirc (Ibirl. 8oc*.), p. 63 ; 
Nichols’s Leieester-shiro. n. i. 548, iii. 447; 
Walcott’s Memorials of Bangor, p. 44 ; Browno 
Willi.s’a Survey of Bangor, y). 97 ; Letters and 
Papers, Henry VIII, ii. 1131, &c.) 

W. A. J. A. 

SKEWES, JOHN (d. 1544), lawyer and 
chronicler. [Heo SKumr.] 

8KEY, FIUWERIG OAR/^ENTER 

(1798 1872), surgeon, second of six children 
of Ceorgo. Skey, a Russia merehaut in Lon-' 
don, was born at (jpton-on^vSovern on 1 Dec. 
1798, and was educated cliiefly at the privates 
school of Michael Maurice, father of Frederick 
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J)(.!ni.soti Maurice [ q. v'.], whose Iriondship ho 
retained until his death. AfttT a short stay 
at IMymoul h with his cousin, Dr. ,) osopli Skey, 
t hen inspectorrgeneral of arm y liospitals, Skey 
commenced his medical education at Kdin- 
burj^h, and afterwards spcuit a few months in 
Paris. He wasappnmticedto.Iohn Abernothy 
[q. v.j on lo April 1810, paying the ordinary 
premium of 500/., and, after studying at St. 
ihirtholomew's Hospital, lie was admitted a 
member of the Iloyal College of Surgeons of 
England on 5 A pri 1 1 8:?:2, A bornctliy had so 
liigJi an opinion of his pupil’s capacities that, 
even while lie was an a])prentice, Skey was 
entrusted witli the care of someof liis master’s 
private patients. Dy A i.ernetliy’s interest 
he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
at St. Jhirtholoiiifiw’s Hospital about iHiiO, 
an ollice lie resigned after A hernetliy’s death 
in I8dl, in consequence of a dispute with 
(Sir) William Lawrence ((j. v^] Tlie direct 
outcome of Skey ’s separation from the teach- 
ing stulf of St. Jlartholoinew’a Hospital was 
the revival of the Alderseate Street, school of 
medicine, wlii(;h, in tiie hai; la of Hope, 
Todd, Marshall Hall, Pereira, and Kiernan, 
soon became famous as a private teaching 
establishment, and was for many years a 
thorn in the side of the neighbouring school 
of St. .Bartholomew’s Hosjiital. Skey taiiglit 
surgery in the Aldersgate Street school for 
ten years, though he was elected an assistant- 
surgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital on 
Aug. 1827, and consulting surgeon to the 
Charlerliouse in the same year. 

He was elected a fellow of the Loyal 
Society in 18;]7, and he was appointed to 
lecture upon anatomy in the medical school 
of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in l84d, an 
office li(J resigned in 180*5. Tie became full 
surgeon to the hospital in May 1854, but in 
consequence of a new rule eiJling upon the 
various mendiers of the stall* to retire on at- 
taining the age of sixty-live, he relinquished 
the post on 18 Jan. 1804. lie was tlien elected 
consulting surgeon, and was presented with 
a liandsome testimonial. 

lie Hlled many im])nrtant positions at the 
Roybal CollcfTc of Surgeons of Jiingland. 
Elected a member of the council in 184vS, he 
Avas appointed Hunterian orator in 1850, 
and in 1852 Avas made professor of liurnan 
anatomy and surgery. He Nvas elected a 
member of tlie court of examiners in 1855, 
and in 1805 he was chosen ])resident. In 
1850 he* served the office of president of the 
Roval Medical and Chirurgical Society, mnd 
ill 1801, at the instigatioTi of his friend and 
patient, B. Disraeli, afterwards Earl of 
Beaconsfield, he Avas appointed chairman nt 
the admiralty of the first parliamentary com- 


mittee to impure into the liest mode of treat- 
ing A'eiiereal JistiasL* in the army and na\\y. 
He received a C.B. for his services in tliU 
capacity, and the direct outcome of tlie com- 
mittee’s report Avas the framing of the Con- 
tagious Diseases A(;t, AAdiich has since been 
repealed. His health failed during the last 
two or three years of his life, and he died at 
his rooms in Mount Street ,lTrosvenor Square, 
on 15 Aug. 1872. 

Skey was a good Avriter, a clear lecturer, 
and an excellent teacher. Ho concerned 
himself Avilh (lie broad principles of his sub- 
ject rather than Avitb details. As a surgeon 
lie Avas an able operator, and his great ability 
was conspicuously shown in liis treatment of 
exceptional cases, for Ik* Avas skilful to in- 
genuity' in diagnosis, and in the face of un- 
usual difficultie.s fertile in ivjsoiirce. Tliero 
is a bust (\o. 440) of Skey in the Crystal 
I’alace at Sydeiiliam, and a copy of it in the 
rooms of the Royal Medical and (Jhirurgical 
Society, No. 20 Hanover Square, London. 
Tliere is also a three-quiirter length litho- 
graph, by T\ 11. Maguiri.*, in Stone’s ‘ Medical 
Portrait Gallery.’ 

Skey published, l>(‘side8 seA’eral pamphlets 
and a series of letters to th(< ‘ Times ’ on the 
mischievous (‘Jfects of severe training for 
athletic sports; 1. ‘ Operative Surgery,’ 8 vo, 
Jjondon, 1851; 2nd edit. 1858; a work 
of considerable merit, Avhich is infiuonced 
throughout by the author’s energetic protest 
against tlie use of the knife except ns a last 
resource. 2. ‘ Hysteria,’ S:o., London, 8vo, 
18()7 ; 2nd edit. 181)7; 3rd edit. 1870; a 
series of lectures in which tJie advantag'es of 
the ‘ tonic ' plan of treatment over tlio use 
of dej>loting measures are strongly main- 
tained. 

[Times, 16 Aug. 1672, p. 8 f. ; Medical Times 
and (Jazette, 1672, ii. 210; 8t. Ijartholomovv s 
Hospital Reports, 1873, vol. ix. pp. xxUxxxix ; 
additional information kindly given to the writer 
by the Rov. Frederic Charles Skey, JM.A., Wearo 
Vicarage, Axhridgo.] D’A. F. 

SKEYNE, GILBERT, M.D. (1522.?- 
1599), physician, born at Bandodle, Aber- 
deenshire, about 1522, was liftli son of James 
Skeyne, l)y his wife Janet Lumsden. The 
father ^mictised as a notary public at the 
farm of Bandodle on the Skene estate, near 
Aberdeen. Gilbert received his education 
at the grammar school of Aberdeen, and at 
King’s College in that universitv, Avlien.* Iio 
graduated M.A. Afterwards applying him- 
self to tlio study of medicine, lie graduated 
M.D., and was appointed medicinar or pro- 
fessor of medicine in King’s College in 1558. 
In 1568 he became one of the ordinary re- 
gents of the college, lie Avas collated to the 
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l)iirs<* ol’ nicdiciiK? iji tli(‘ in 1571. 

In 1575 h(‘ \v(‘iil, to 10(linl)arn'lj, wlieiv lie 
]>raf‘ti:sed pliysio with sucooss, unrlon Ih.luiio 
J5s| lii> was doctor of inediciiio to 

Jiinu's VI, with a salary of ;2()0/. lie retired 
from jiraotiee in 15‘).‘1, and died in 1590. In 
1590 lie iriarrii'd Allies raiwson, widow (d’ 
.rohn Uddart, hurf^ess of Ediiiliiir^li, but had 
no issue. 

lie wrote ^ Ano lin'vo Descrijdiovn of the 
Pest quliair in thii eavsis, si^’iiis, and sum 
s[)eciall jneseruatiouii and cure thairofareon- 
t<*nil,’ Edinburi^-h ( U. Leki)revit), 15t)8, 8\o. 
Til is curious InMiti.SB was the earliest medical 
work imblisbed in Scot bnid. It was reprinted, 
iindertlier-dilorshipof William Forbes Skene 
[q. Y.J, for the llannatyne Club (Edinburgh, 
ISfJO, Ito), from the only known copy of tbe 
orij^inal edition, which is preserved in the 
Advoeates’ J/ihrary. To the ri'print is ap- 
pended ^ Aiie Ilr(3if deserijitioun of the quali- 
teis and elfedis of t he Well of tin.* Woman 
Hill liesyde A.birdono’ [Edinburgh FI, 1580, 
4to. This, the earliest topopjrapbical tract 
connect(‘d with Scotland, is thouo-lit to bear 
internal marks of Skene’s authorship. 

[.Memoir by Skiaio ; Skmic's Memorials of the 
Family of Ski'iio of Skeiin ; Amlerson's ()llicor.s 
and tiraduates of Kings College, Aliordemi, pp. 
37. o2 ; ( 'at. of iho Advocates’ Library ; Dickson 
and Edmonti’s Annals of 8(!(>ttisli Printing, 
pp. 23(>, .“>17 ; Traill’s .8ocia,V ICngland, iii. loO; 
Jjowndes's Pibl. Alan., .Snpph p. 18,) T. C\ 

SKINNER. [See also S K y n n kr. | 

SKINNER, JAAIES (1778-1841), lieu- 
tenant-colonel, horn in Jiengal in 1778, was 
the son of ll(>vcules Skinner, a Scotsman in 
tlie East India Company’s military service, 
who became a lieutenant-colonel in 18()0 ,htkI 
died at PuiSf^agong, Dengal, on ]'2 July 1803 
lief; isf (>}•), The elder Skinner* when 
an ensign, had taken un(b*r his jiroti'Ction a 
Rajput girl, daughter of a landholder. She 
bore him six children, and died in 1790 by 
her own Iiand, in despair at seeingher daugh- I 
tors rmnoved from her eare and simt to school. 
In 1701 James and bis younger brother Ro- 
bert {(L 18l^]) were sent to a Calcut ta board- 
ing school; and in 1700 James was appren- 
ticed to a printer there, hut at once ran away. 
His godfather, (kiptain AV. lhirji,then intro- 
duced him to M. do Roigno, Sindhia’s French 
general, who gave liim a commi.ssion in the 
Alalu’atta army. Huring tlie next tm years 
ho took an active part in various exjieditions 
and forays, in whicli AI. Perron, De lloigne’s 
successor, was perpetually engag(*d, includ- 
ing the capture of Dellii in AJay 1708, and t ho 
storming of Hansi, the stronghold of George 
Thomas [q.v.],tho Irish adventurer, in 1709, I 


In 1 803, when the French state, which Perron 
liad founded betwetm Ih'lhi and Aligarh, was 
attacked by General Gerard (afterwards A4s- 
cqunt) Lalie jq. v. j, Skinner, with several of 
hi.s brotl-ier olheers, was dismissed from the 
Alahratta army. Skinner joined the English 
cum]), ajul, after t lie capture of Delhi, was ap- 
pointed to (‘.ommand a body of horsemen who 
had descried from the enemy. At the head 
of his irregular cavalry — soon to be famous 
as ESkiiiner’s Horse,’ a designation inherited 
by the 1st Ihmgal cavalry — he. greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in tlui camj»aign against 
Holkar (1805) and in the Pindari war ( 181 7 - 
l8l0). In l8ii5 h)3 wa,. ])resent with his 
caA’alry at the sto/ming of Dhurlpore. The 
Indian governnienl rewarded his siTvicos by 
grants of land in the newly acquired teiTi- 
tory, and, having purcliased other ])roper(ies, 
he became master of a large estate. He 
spent (tonsiderable sums uii irrigatiou works, 
was W'ell ,spok(*ii of liy govi'rnmeiit. oilieials 
as a good landlord, and was resp(*cted by 
the natives, wdio still say of him * W'lih ta 
badshali Mia^ (‘ A)i ! he wais a Iving ! ’) 1 Ms 

swartliy complexion, habits of lift*, and early 
training those of an Asiatic; but his 
friend, Sir .lolin Alalcolm [q. v. ], wi^ne: ‘I 
dt) not mean to Hatter yon wdieii 1 say you 
are as good an Englishman as 1 knnw\’ 
Bishop Reginald Heber [q. v.J described him 
us ‘ a modest and good as w(dl as a brave 
man.’ Successive governors-geiieral, from 
tlie Alarquis Wellesley to the Earl of Auck- 
land, spoke of him in the highest terms; 
and, Jiis military services being broiiglit to 
tlio notice of tlie home gov(*rnmt‘ril, be was 
gi\en the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and created a C.13. (18:^8). In one of 
his early ciimjiaigns wdth the Alalirattas, 
when wounded and bard pri\sS(‘d by the 
enemy, lie ha(^vowed, if his life w’-ere spared, 
to build atTirlstian church. In fulHlim'iit of 
this pledge, lie built, at a cost of 20,000/., 
the (‘luireh of St. dames at Delhi. The 
building was consecrated by Bishop Daniel 
Wilson [q. V.] of Galcutta on 22 Nov. 1S3(), 
and Skinm.*r and his three sons were con- 
firmed there on the same day. Tbe liead- 
qnarters of Skinner’s (jorps -wore at Hansi, 
and there lie died on 4 Dec. 1841, and w^as 
buried Avith military honours, his remains 
being taken to Delhi two months after- 
wards and deposited m his own church. He 
is said to liave hud at least fourteen wives, 
and left five sons: Joseph (170(1 .^-1 855 ?) ; 
James, a colonel in the Indian army (1805- 
1892); Hercules, major in the Indian army 
(1813-1852) ; Thomas (1828 F-1894) ; Alex- 
ander (1825-1885), 

On the death of his youngest son, Alexan- 


I 
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(l(‘r iSkiniier, wlio hud maiiu^n‘d tho ostutu lor 
:4ome yt‘ui*s, it; was divided anionj^' Skiniu*i*\s 
surviving d('s<*endnnts. There is a ])ortrait 
of Colonel Jiinu'.s Skinner, l)y an unknown 
artist;, in tho India ollico, and anotlun* is in 
the possession of his grunddaugliUn*, Mrs. 
Fargus, of Strawl)L'iTy 1 1 ill. 

I Military .Memoir of IVieiitenant-colonel .James 
SkiTHior, by J. Jiaillio k’r.iscr, 18»)1 ; Dis- 
t riettJa/eUoers (»f Kurnaiil and Jlissar; inforiiia- 
tion supplied by Mrs. k'argUH, a graruldaimhti r.] 

•S. AV. 

SKINNER, . I Ai\rES(181S-18S]),ant.h()r 
and Iiynm*wril(*r, born at. Forfar on Juno 
1818, was youngest .son of .Tolin Skinner, 
(b'un of Dunkeld and Loniblaiu', by his wife 
J%li7.ab(^th, daughter of 1‘rovost Ure of For- 
far. Ilis grandfathor Av*as .John Sliinner 
( 17 1 1-181(5) [q. V.], hislio]) of Aherdeen. 

In is;):? Jaiiios entered xMarischal (/ollege, 
Ahi'rdeon, and in the foJknving y<‘ar, wiien 
DuiFain lJniv<M'sity was first opened, lie was 
admitted a foiirulation scliolar. He gra- 
duat('d IhA. in I8dG and M.A. in 1810, and 
soon after was elect(;d a hdlow. Ordained 
deacon on 27 June 1811 and ])rlest in the 
your following, lie was successively curate of 
Rurton Agiu's in Yorkshire, of Holy Trinity, 
'Windsor fduring 1844), chaplain of the dis- 
I rict nulitary pri.sonat Sent hsea Castle (from 
Jiilyl8 ir>),uiid curate of St. Mnry^s, Reading, 
from l8l(k His health giving way, he ac- 
eej>t('tl the ])o.st of chaplain to the forces in 
(lorfii, hut. in 1850 lie returned to England. 

Ski]i]j(.'r, who for many years enjoyed tlio ^ 
friendship of Fuscy, ardently embraced the 
views of tho traclarians, but until 1851, 
when ho became senior curate of St, Rarna- 
has, l*imlico, he took no active part in con- 
troversy. St. Rarna]»aswa.s a cent re of eccle- 
siastical strife. TJie former vicar, William 
James Jkirly Rennett, an ad vanced ritualist, 
liad just hoeii ilriven to resign, but his suc- 
ce.ssor, Robert Liddell, warmly supported by 
Skinner, continued tile; forms of ritual wliic.h 
had given otleiice. Tho afiair was finally 
taken into the ecclesiastical courts. But in 
185(>, before the case was decidt.*d, Slunne?*, 
failing to restore his health by a visit to 
lCgy]>t and Ralestine in 1 855, was compelled 
to resign his curacy and to go to Mentoin'. 
Daring 1859, wliile living at Flilliiigdon, 
[Middlesex, he occupied himself 'with or- 
ganising the English Clmrch Union. From 
18()1 to 1877 he held tlu country living of 
Newhind in (.Tloucestorsliire, and devoted 
inncJi of his time to literary work. After 
1877 ho made Ascot his headquarters, de- 
siring to assist Pusey in his work among 
the poor in that place. But his health was 
broken, and he died at Rath on 29 Dec. 1881. 


• lie w’ns buried in the chui’cliyai'd at New- 
i land. 

By his wife, .\giics, daugliter of Oliver 
I Raymond, vicar of Mi^ldleton, I'lssox, whom 
i lie married (jn J8 July 1848, li(* Imd one 

■ daughter, Agnes Raymond, who died before 
him in 18(18. 

5 Skinner pnhlishe<l, ]}esi<les pampljlets and 

• .sermons: 1. ^ A Ouldefor Adv»m(.,*2iul edit. 
London, 1852, PJmo. 2. ‘ A Guide for Lent 

1 London, 1852, 12ino. .‘k ‘Twent y-omOL'ud.s 
of (liristiaii iluty,’ London, 18(54 and 18()8^ 

■ Hvo. 4. * I’h(' Daily Service Hymnal,’ I.on- 
doii, 1804, 12mo. 5. ‘ A Plea Ibr tin* Tlirea- 

, tened Pitnal of I lie (.'hurch of England,’ Lon- 
don, 18(55, Hvo. (>. ‘ 4’he Manual of St. 
Augustine,’ I.ondon, 1881, 8vo. 7. ‘A Sy- 
“ nop.sis of [Moral and Ascetical Tlu‘ology/ 
London, 1882, 4to. lie also f'dited tlie 
‘Child’s Book of Praise,’ London, 1871, 
lOmo. 

[.latncjs Hkiimor, a memoir by Maria 'Trench; 
Jtdian’.s Diet, of llymnc>b>gy, p. ]()G1 ; (Inardian, 
J1 J.Hn. 1882; Church Quarterly Rcvicuv, July 
1884.1 I' C. 

SKINNER, J(.)TIX (1721-1807), song- 
writer, was born on 5 Oct. 1721 at Balfour, 
parisli of IUr,s(‘, Alairdeeushire, bis father, 
John Skinner, being parish schoolmaster. 
His mother died while he was a child, and 
his training devolved on his father, who 
liecaino parish schoolmaster at Edit, Aber- 
deenshirt‘, and sent Skinner thence, at the 
age of thirteen, with sullicient J ait in scholar- 
ship to gain a bursary at Marischal (Jollege, 
Aherdeen. Having completed bis curri- 
culum, he taught for a few months in llie 
pari.sh school of Kmnnay, Aherdeen, whence 
lie removed to Aloiiyniusk as ii.'^sistant- 
teacher. Some fugitive versi's written hmt) 
arrested the attention of the wife of Sir 
Archibald Grant, bart., of Monymusk, whose 
large and choice library was straightway 
made free to him. Partly from development- 
of his own views, and partly through tln^ 
inlluonce of the episcopal clergyman of 
Mr»ny inn.sk, Skinner now abandoned ])resby- 
teriaiiism and became a Scotti.sh (‘piscojm- 
lian. Ill 1710 he wa.s appointed tutor to the 
only son of Mr. Sinclair of Scalloway, Shet- 
land ; and, after the death of his patron, 
about a year later, he inarried ( trace T lunter, 
daughter of the opiscotial cku'gyiuan of Scal- 
loway, and presently returned alone toMel- 
drum, Aberdeenshire, to qualify for the 
miIlistr3^ Ordained at Peterhoad, he was 
appointed in 1742 minister of ]-.ongsi(le, 
Aberdeenshire, and settled with his wife, 
who now joined him, in a cottagi* at Lins- 
bart in the parish. Although not an ardent 
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Jrt(*n])it(*, )io was oTio of llio sulVororK from 
tho rosl riot ions impost'd on ('pi.scopal mini- 
sters alter 1715 H. His little church was 
(h\stroyecl, and in 17o.‘i he was six months 
in prison for preaching in his house to 
an audience of mort^ than four. "riirou_f»*h- 
out Ids troubles he was resolutely devofcsl 
to his ])rofession and his peoph^, to whom, 
al‘t(T the political excitement was over, he 
ministenal for tin' rest of his workiiie- life. 

As his family increased in narrow cireum- 
stan(x*s, Skinner, about 1 758, betboii'yht him 
ol' farmin'^ as an additional source of income, 
an<l for some t iiiu' rented, iinsnc<u^ssfiilly, the 
farm of Mains of Jnuhpiliarn, in bis neitrli- 
bonrliood. Jlis * Letter to a J^Viend ’ linnio- 
rously depicts his agricultural woes. lie 
wished to ret urn to his stn<lies as* tin*, fittest 
trade for clergymen.’ Besides being a suc- 
cessful pastor he worked steadily at theology 
and church history, and <lid not slirink from 
ecclesiastical polemics. Ills faculty of (»cca- 
sionul rhyming was also steadily in reqiu'st 
in the liousehold and among his friends, and 
certain of his l\rics spetslily became popular. 

When Burns was on his northern tour in 
17S7 ho met ►Skinner’s second son, John 
(1744-lHU)) [q. V.], bishop of Aberdeen, in 
the olliceof ( dial nnn*s, the Abt'rdoen printer, 
and this led to a correspondence heiNveeii the 
poets. Burns securi'd several of Skinner’s 
best songs for Jolinson’s * Musical Museum,’ 
rallying birn at the same time on bis iiidilfer- 
ence to his work, ‘ for,’ he* assures him, ^ one 
half of Scotland already give your songs to 
oth(3r authors.’ Skinner had attacJied small 
importance to his lyrics, regarding tlnnn as 
mere diversions of his spare time, hut Burns 
thought him oiu^ of the f(»r(>most of Scottish 
song-writer.s, and this view has ])revailed. 

jMrs. Skinner died about the end of 1799, 
and Skinner <*ontinned at ])is 2 :>ost till 1897, 
when be retire .1 and joined his son, the bishop, 
in Ab»M*deen. 1 1 ere he 1 i ved only t wtdvo days, 
dying on J 9 June 1807. He was buried at 
liongsidc*, the parishioners erecting a monu- 
ment with a suitable iuscriptinii at his grave. 

Skinner’s (‘nrliest extant jxxnii is a graphic 
and vivacious football idyll, ^Thc Monymusk 
Cliristmas Ba’ing,’ written in the manner of 
* Christ’s Kirk on the Creen,’ a lyric in high 
favour wit h him from childhood. His breezy 
and eapt i vating ^ Tullochgorum,’ const it u1 ing 
a prot(‘st against extremes of political feeling, 
was re(;koned by Burns * tlie best Scotch 
song ever Scotland saw;’ nor is this fervid 
arul characterist icully generous est imate spe- 
cially extravagant, i f Burns’s ownsong.s lx* ex- 
cluded from the comparison. Ski nner’s * Kwie 
xvi’ t lie Crookit H ovn,’ developing an abortive 
attempt of Beattie, is liiimorously pathetic, 


and it may have prompted touclu's in Burns’s 

* Mai lie,’ ( )t her noteworthy lyrics are : *Johii 
o’ Badenyon ’ (this and ‘ Tullochgorum ’ wero 
issued Sfqmrately in ‘Two excellent Xcw 
Songs,’ 1779, fob), * J’he Maivjuisof Huntly’s 
Beel,’ * Lizzie Liberty,’ and his domestic pic- 
tur<i (as he tells Burns) * The( )ld Man’s Song.’ 
Skinner wrote a clever and diverting ‘ Ode 
Iloratiana, metro Tnllochgormiano,’ metrical 
I iM tin ver,s(‘s of several Psalms, and of * (Jhrist 's 
Kirk,’ aiid other piece.'s, all evincing schoiar- 
.ship as well as literary skill. In 1 741) he j)nh- 
lished ‘A Preservaiiv(; against Ihvshytery ; ’ 
in 1757 a * Hissortatinn on Job’s Proph(‘cy,’ 
cordially welcomed hyBisho]) Sherhxdi; and 
in 1797 a pamphlet f^n defeneeMif episcopacy. 
Tn 1788 appeared his * Kcclesiastical ilistnry 
of Scotland,’:} voIs.Hvo, with I jat in dedication 
to Ids son. Narrating from the intrt)dnct ion 
of (Christianity into Scotland, the author 
dwells with Sjiecial fulness on the develo])- 
ment. of Scottish episcoi)alianism aftor the 
Keformatitai. 

Bi.shop Skinner published his father’s ‘ Tlnav 
logical Worly-,’ with pndatory biography, 
9 vols. 1809; and in the sam(* yt'ar app(‘are<l 

* Amusements of fieisure Hours, or Poetical 
Pieces chiefly in the Scottish J)iah‘Ct,’ and * A 
M iscelluneons (k)llection of Fugil ive J heces i >f 
Potdry ’ (both Edinburgh, 8vo). 11. ( 1. Beid 
edited SkiuntT’s ‘ Songs and Boenis,’ with 
sketch of his life (Peterhead, 1859, Svo). 

[Iho' 3 raphi(*s in text; \Valk()r’s Life anirfirnos 
of the Rev. John Skinnor; Ohainbors's Biogr. 
Diet, of Emintnit Scotsinon; The Bards of Bon- 
Aceord.l 'f. B. 

SKINNER, JOHN (174 1 -1819), bisl.op 
of Aberdeiu), second son of John Skinner 
(1721 1807) | <pv.], was horn at Longside, 
Aberdeenshire, on 17 May 174 I, and as a hoy 
was the com])aiiion of his father’s imprison- 
ment. bklncated at the parish schools of 
Ijongside and JCcht (iinihir his grandfather), 
and at Marischal (college, Aberdeen, whichho 
left in I79J, h(» heearne ])rivate tutor in the 
family of Sir Hugh Patersoiiof Bannockburn, 
Stirlingshire. Ordained deacon in 1 795, priest 
in 1791, by Andrew 0 era rd, bishop of Aber- 
deen, lie xvas appointed to tbe congregations 
of Ellon and Udny, Aberdeenshire. In 1775 
he .succeeded William Smith in the charge of 
the ej)is(;opn I c< )ngrcgation in 1 x)ngacre, A ber- 
deen. Increased accommodation w'as soon 
required ; the two upper floors of liis dwelling- 
liousM w'(*ro converted into a cbapol, liolding 
overlive hundred people. On 25 Sept. 1 782 be 
wuis consecrated at Lutliermuir, Kincardine- 
shire, as coadjutor to Robert Kilgoiir (1707- 
1790), bij^hop of Aberdeen. His coiisocrators 
were Kilgour, Charles Rose, bislio]) of Dun- 
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kckl and J)mnbljim.‘, and Arthur retrio, ; Scotland, Skinner [)r<\‘;Ided (11 N<n'.) over a 
bishop of Moray and Iloss. ; synod at Taiunuicekirk, KincarJinesIhrc*, to 

Skinner took ])art in transmitting the opi- j comau’t iiiensures for furtlier act ion. To this 
scopal succession to America. It was with him i synod, for the lirst time, since tlni Ih'volution, 
that corr('s])oii(leiiC(i was opened hy (reor«^e j lay delegates were snmniom'd. In 171)*J Skin- 
Berkeley, LL.l). (J7.*k‘}"179d), son of Bishop | nor was again in London, watching t he pro- 
Bork(^h‘y, owing to delay in negotiations ; gross of a relief bill introduced in the lords, 
Oj)eucd with tlu^ Ikiglisli hierarchy by | and carrieil after J [orshw had strengthem*d 
vSamuel Seahiiry (d. 17!)5). On ill Aug. | it. by inserting a subscription totheddiirty- 
1781 Seabury applied for consecration to j nine Articles. As it contained money clauses 
the Scottish bishops, who now numbered j it was stopped in tln^ commous, but at oiii’e 
four, having about forty (dergy. S(*abury t rointro<luced, and it reciuved the ivnal 
was consecrated at Aberdeen on Sunday, | assent on 15 Jum^ 17^1?. Tlu' laity weru 
1 t Nov., by Kilgour, primus since the death I left perfectly tree, unless they atfemh'd a 
of William Balconer {d. 15 June 1784, aged | chapel in whicdi the reigning house was not 
7t)), Betrie, and Skintn . Next day the i prayed for; the clergy wer(‘. hound to take, 
Scottish bishops, with Seabury, rm^t in synod, j the oath of abjuration, and unless ordained 
and drew u]) eiglit articles of a ‘ comtordalcB | by an Anglican hishr)p could not ofliciate in 
betwetm ‘the catholic nmiainder of the | Jilngland. A synod at rianreuct‘kirk(22 Aug.) 
ancient churcli of Scotland and the now i approved Skinner s action, 
rising churcli mi (kmnecticut.’ TJio liftli ar- j It was his strong desin? to unite' the An- 
tiele reeomme.iids to America the use of the ! glican congrogat ions in Scotland into one 
Scottish communion olHce; with tlu^ result ! body with the Sceittish ejiiscojial church, 
that the American otlice (178()) owes its | JTo liad hopeal to ellect this by the' uppoint- 
sj)(‘(‘ial features to the Scottish moded. men! of .lonathan Ikuicher iej. v. j as bishop 

On Kilgour s resignation of liis see (Octo- of Edinburgh. In I7k5 Boiiclau* visit eal 
her 1 780), Skinner was appointed bishop of Edinburgh with this view, hut the scheme 
Aherdo(‘u ; he was elected primus in Becem- was abandoned, owing, in part, to the alarm 
})(ir 1788, on Kilgour’s resignation of that raised among pn.'sbyterians, who dreaded an 
ollice. lie presided at a synod of bishops invasion of English bishops. On 124 Oct. 
and deans at Aberdeen on 124 April 1788, 1804 a synod at Laurencekirk proposed 

when it was unanimously resolved that, in terms of union, embodied in six articles. 
conse(|uence of the death of Charles Edward Daniel Sandfovd [q. v.~| was tlie first to ac- 
(ol dan.), the Scottish episcopal clergy cept, in Novemlx'r, the. protfered terms; 
should, Irom Sunday, 25 May, pray for Archibald Alison [({. v.] was the next. 
Oi'orge 111 as king, using the terms of the Skinner seems to have f«dt later some fear 
Anglican jirayi'r-hook. All did so except lest the union might im]»eril the Scottish 
Bishop Lose and James Brown of .Montrose, communion ollice; before consecrating Jolin 
Bose consecrated Brown, and Brown or- Tony and George Cleig fq. v.J he insiste<l<m 
dained Donald McIntosh ; with their deaths subscription to a promise to ‘strenuously 
the schism ended, recommend’ its use. 

Skinner now bent his effects to the re- In his own dioce.se Skinner was a hard- 
moval of the penal laws still weighing j working x>rehit('. At Aberdeen lie built a 
heavily on hi.s church. Early in 1789 he j new chapel in 1795, and laid t lie foundation 
went to London with William Abernethv ! of St. Andrew’s Church in I8lt). He held 


Drummond [ q. v.], bisho]) of Edinburgh, and 
John Strachan, bishop of Brechin. They 
were received by John Moore (1750 -1805) 
[q. v.l, archliishop of ( ’auterbury, who gave 
them less help than Samuel Horsley [q. v.] 

J joad ing ])res})y t erian di vinos,headed by Brin- 
ci])al William Bobertson (the historian), 
warmly fa^'Oured their claims. Op])osition 
came chietly from Anglican clergy ofliciating 
in Scotland, whoso objections were seconded 
by Li'wis Bagot, bishop of Norwich, and John 
Warren, bishop of Bangor, A bill ])assed the 
commons, but was rejected in t he lords owing j 
to the hostility of Thnrlow, the lord chan- | 
cellor, who lu'ld that tlu're could be no bi.shops j 
without th(i king’s authority. Betiirning to 


diocesan meetings of Ids clergy twice a year 
from 178(), annually from 1792, and de- 
livered thirty-si.x charges. lake his friend 
Boucher, he adhered to the tlieologieo-pldlo- 
I sophical views of John Hutchinson (1()74 - 
1757) [q. V.j Ifo was to liave opened on, 
25 July a new chapel at Ellon, but died of 
hernia on 15 July 1810, and was buried in 
the Spital churchyard, Aberdeen. He mar- 
ried (27 Aug. 1704) a daughter of William 
Bobertson, episcopal clergyman at Diindet', 
and left two .sons--Jo[)u (st'e f)elow), William 
Skinner (1778 -1857), who is separately no- 
ticed — and two daughters. A ])nrtrail is en- 
graved in Walkers ‘Idfe and ’fimes’ ot the 
bishop’s father (1885, p. 120). 
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llo ])iil)lisli(‘d, b(*si(los sin^lo stTinoiis : 
1. ‘A Course^ ol* Loctiin's,’ AbcnbxMi, I7S(), 
Ilium. ' 2 . ‘A linyiujui’s Account of his Faith,’ 
J’idinbiirgh, iSOl, Jiiino (nnon.) M^riini- 
tiv(* Truth nnd Order \'indicafcd,’ Aber- 
deen, iSO-h Svo rne’ainst George (Jainpb(dl 
(1719-1791;) v.J) 

JoHX Sjvr.NN'i:ii, M.A. (17(j9-lS 11), elder 
son of 1 !u 3 above, was born on iM) Aug. 1799, 
eflucat('d at .MarisHial College, Aberdetui, and 
ordaiiKMl 1 799, e])isco])al clergyman at b'orfar 
fnnn 1 797, and dean of Jlunkeld ; he was au- 
thor of ‘Annals of Scottish F|)isco])aev . . . 
17SS to . . . 1 81 (),’ JOdiuburgh, I8|S, Svo (in- 
cluding a memoir of liis iatlu'r). Jledi(‘dat 
Forfar on 1 * Sept. 18-11, leaving a son James 
(ISIS - ISSl ), who is separately ii()ri<*ed. j 

[Sklmu-v’s JMeinoir of JJishop John .Skimn'i*, 
1818; (j rub's Mccl. Hist, of Seotlaiul, 1801, vol. 
iv. ; Irving's Hook of Se()tsinen, 1881, p. 470; 
J‘'ost(n'’.s Aliniini Oxon. 1715- 1880, iv. 1804; in- 
formal ion from tlio Kov. 11. Alaekean, Forfar, j 

A. a: 

SKINNEK, JOHN (1 77k^- ls;i9), anti- 
([iiary, born in 1772, was the son of llussell 
Skinni'r of Newtown House, Lymiiigton, 
Hampshire, hy his wife, .Mary Vage of 
Tottenham High (Toss, Middh'sex. He 
was (‘du<*ated at Cheam, and enter'd Trinity 
(College, Oxford, on 10 Nov. 1 790, graduating 
15. A. in I7I.H and .M.A. in 1797. In 1791 
ln3 went to Linerdn's Inn, hut, determining 
to relinquish law, he took lioly orders. 
vXftt'i* having been cnra,+e of South llrent, 
Somerset, for four mouths, he was instituted 
to the. living of Camertoii in the same 
county in Seplernher 1800. 

Skinner was a fellow of the Society of 
AnI i(juaru's, and devoted mucdi time to anti- 
quarian studies. He formed a largt' c.ollec- 
tion of Homan and native ani i(]iiities which 
had h(M'n discovered in th(‘ neighbourhood of 
his parish. He was also an enthusiastic 
(jtymologist, l)ut. his j)hilological theories 
wore (‘\t nmiely wild. He at temjited to Jind 
a .se'oret signilicance in every letter Avhich 
entered into the composition of (A'ltic. names, 
and in siip])<>rl. of Jjis theory wrote, a work 
on the origin and analysis of langnagi*, which 
was not published. He committed suicide 
on 12 Oct. I8;k). lie left a son, Fitzowen 
Skinner, a barrister of Linc.oln’s Inn, and a 
daughter, Anna, married to William IJobcrt 
Augustus Iloylo of Lincoln’s Lin. 

Skinner contributed several papi'rs on 
anlitiuarian suhjocts to the ‘ Arrdijcologia ’ 
of the Society of Antiquari«‘.s, and to the 
‘ G('iil leman’s ^Magazine.’ He also left a 
record of his travels and rc.searches in ninety- 
eight manuscript volumes, profinsely illiis- 
tratecl with watercolour drawings, which 


ho l>(*(|ueat bed to the Hritish Museum on 
condition that they wc'ro not opened for fifty 
years (Addit. MSS. 0H0I5, *5-72)0). With the 
exception of a tour in Holland, 1788-9 (vol. 
i.), a tour in the. north of Fngland, 1825 
(vols. li-lvii.), and a Frencli tour (vols. 
Ixxii-lxxix.), his journeys wt're coiiliiied to 
tiu* south of l']nglaiul, and chioHy to Somerset 
and the mughhoiiring counties. Tlie accounts 
of local anti«piit i(‘s are rt'uiarkaldy elaborate. 
The collection is pn'faced by an introduction 
hy the author, and the last tvv'o volumes con- 
tain an index. 

Skiiint*r’s jiortrait was ])ainted by George 
Patten fq.v.J Anotlier poiv' rait. hy S. C. Smit h, 
executed for Sir oifichara Jfoare, was pre- 
served at Stourbridge', Worcc'sli'rshire. 

[Gent. Mag. 1810, ii. GtU ; Fo.stcr’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1880.] K. 1. U. 

SKINNER, JOHN FdlWIN IHLAKV 
(1859-189 1 ), s|)ecial corn'.spondent, elder sou 
of Alh'n Maedejun SIviuner,(HG*e'^i‘i di;seen- 
dant of Mattlu'W Skiuner [ep v was horn in 
London inJaiiuarv 182*9, ami ealncated at Lon- 
don University, where lie graduated Ll*.l). 
in 18(>1. In tlui same' year he was called to 
the ))ar from Limadn’s Inn, and xvent, tlie 
northern circuit. A first-rale linguist, ho 
obtained a commissif)n from t he ‘ I )aily Ne'ws* 
as .special corrcspomh'iit witli the flanisli 
army in the war of 1^01. He was present 
during tin' campaign down to the fall ol‘ 
Alsen at tlie. end of June, whereupon Ghris- 
lian IX pre.sented him with the J)anne))rog 
order. A part ial success only can ho ascribed 
to his attempt to unravel the Schlesvvig- 
Ifolstein complication in ‘ Tin* Talf*. of Danish 
Heroism’ ( London, 1895, Sva)) ; his ojnninii 
as to the superiority of the Prussian breech- 
loaders, however, was amply vindicated in 
the folh)wing%»y('ar, when Skinner ri'jiorted 
the Anstro-Prussiau campaign. In the mean- 
time Skiiiin'r had visited America, and on 
his return wrote two skt;t chyv ol nines entitled 
‘After the Storm ' (London, 1899, Svo), deal- 
ing with the L'liite'd States, Canada (the 
‘ I emlon Acliilles ’ of the Rritish empire, of 
which ht) advoiaites the independenct^), and 
Mexico. Ill 1897 he ran tlui lilockade into 
Cr(!ti', and in ‘ Roughing it in Crete’ (Lon- 
don, 1897, 8vo) advocated tlui cession of 
(Tete to Greece. ’Phis, he contended, would 
not only conciliate lib 'ral opinion, but would 
concentrate the Turkish power. Nino years 
later, on this some subject he contributed 
‘Turkish Pule in CnTo,’ denouncing the 
‘ blighting efi’ect ’ of Turkish misgovernmont, 
to the ‘ Eastern (Question Association ’ piqiers 
(No. ix. 1877). During the Franco- Germ an 
xvar of 1870 Skinner was attached to the 
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crown prince of Prussia’s slalF, ami de- 
scribed tlui battb's from Worth to Sedan. 
Jle carried his account of tlie decisive battle 
from J )ouch6ry,near Sedan, to London, riding* 
noch and m3ck with 1 )r, ILissellofrlio ‘Times,’ 
and crossing from Ostend iii tin* .same ])oat. 
Their narratives a|i|)(‘ared sinmltaneously on 
(> Se])t., having Ijcen anticipated only in tlio 
^ Pall Mall (Jaz('tte.’ Ff>r a short lime, in 
the spring of iSSl, Skinner was assistant 
judicial c.oinniissioner in Cyprus ; in ISSoho 
nnsuccessrully contested the constituency of 
South Paddington against Lord Itandolpli 
('hiirehil], Jle died at Sotif in Algeria, 
•wljitluir he liad g( la; F';; his healtli, early in 
iVov(3ml)er 1 (Sb L A ‘ da])] ‘r Jilt le man,’ over- 
ilowing vritli vivacity, he was ndV'rrcd to hy 
]Mr. An.'hibald Forbes in 1870 as omj of the 
elite oJ’ the ])rofession. J lis account of Sedan 
has rarely been siir])assed. 

[i>aily N(ev'.s, 27 Nov. 1804; Times, 27 Nov, 
1801; Woolrycli's Liyes of Lmiamit Sorjeaiits, 
ii. /)27 ,■ Walker’s T)ay.s of a. 8oldiei'’s 1/ife ; Ktis- 
s('ir.s Diary of tlie Last Great War, ]tp. 240, 540, 
•See.; Works in Frit. iMusenm Li' -ary.] T. S. 

SKINNER, .AIATTIIFAV (1 (>89-1749), 
S('rjeaiit-at-hiw, great-graudson of JJisho]) 
ItobiM’t Skinner [(]. v.], was the third and 
youngest son of Pohert Skinner of Welt on, 
.NorLija.mplonshir(‘, and of the Iiiih'P ’IV inple, 
judge of the Marshalsea court, and ‘law rt?- 
port(‘r.’ Horn on 22 Oct. 1(589, Matthew 
entf'red Westminster school at th.e ago of 
fourteen, and, being eh'cted to a studeuit- 
ship at Christ Church, Oxford, matriculated 
on 18 June 1709, aud cTitered himself a 
slmh'ul; of Lincoln's Inn two day.s after- 
wards. Ib'ningbeeii called to tlio bar 
21 A])ril 171(1, he joined the Oxford circuit, 
and was chosem recordm* of ( Ixford on oO May ; 
1721. In 1719 he ])urchased from Simon ! 
Uriing (afterwards recorder 1/ondon), the I 
])hice of one of the four common pleaders of f 
the city t)f London, who then enjoyed the 
exclusive riglit and ])rivilege of pracl isiiig in 
the loi’d mavor’s court; but thi.s ]»osition he 
surnmdered in 1722 to Thomas O arrard (after- 
wards common serjeant of London). So 
3'a])idly did his practice increase that he was 
calhid to the rank of serjeant-at-law in 
Tkistiu* term, 1 Feb. 1721, was made one of 
llie king’s Serjeants on 1 1 June 1728, and be- 
came bis majesty’s jirime (or first ) serjeant 
by letters ] latent oil 12 May 17**11. lie 
served as treasurer of ^Serjeants’ Inn in 1728, 
and tlie same year published his father’s 
^ Reports of (ki.ses decided in the Court of 
King’s Heiieli, 533 Charles 11 to 9 Wil- 
liam HI.’ After making an unsuccessful 
attcjnpt to enter parliammit for Andover in 
1727, Skinner, who resided at Oxford (1722- 


[ general election i)f 1 7.31, hut on 2(>Nov. 175)8 
1 vacated his seat, on Ix'.ing appointed chi«*l* 
! justice of Ch**sler, and of the great .srs>ion.s 
for ihe<!(>untirsof Flint, Dtmbigh, and .Mont- 
gomery , wh ieh j iidicial jx »si t ion, ( ogether wi ( Ii 
tlie rccordiTshi]) of ( Jxford, In? oecu])ied until 
his d)‘a1 h. lie was tin* second counsi^l for tlui 
crown in the prosoent ion of the rehtds on the 
northern eire.nil in July 174(5, and led for the 
crown at Lord Hal merino’s trial in the llonso 
of Ijord,^ the same year. 

Skinner married, in 1719, Flizah(‘(}i,daug]i- 
ter of Thomas Wliitlield of Watford Place, 
llertfovdshirt*, and, dying’ at Oxford on 21 Oet. 
17 19,'was buried in the cathedral. His eldest, 
son died t)n 8 Ajiril 175>o ; whih* anotlu'rson, 
jMattln^w Skinn«‘r,was also a linrrister of I Jn- 
colu’s Inn, and was invited to the lx‘nch of 
that society on 28 Nov. 1782, hut does not 
appear to liava; sat. 

[Wolch’s Alumni Wostm.; Foster’s Aliimiu 
Oxou. 1500- 1714 ; Wof)liycIi’K St-rjeants-at-Law ; 
Otlieial Keturns of Memlx'rs of IkirlianM'nL ; 
Smith’s P.arliannmts of F.mxlaiid; (i(‘iil.. Mag. 
1740, p. 47(5 ; Oekerhy’s Book of Dignilios.] 

W. IL W. 

SKINNER, IKJllKHT (1591 - 1(570), 
bish(>]> s'ie(!essively of Hristol, (Jxford, and 
AVorcesler, horn on 10 Fel). 1590-1, was thi* 
Second son of Iildmnnd Skinner, reel orof Dils- 
ford, Nort liaiu])! onshire, and Hridg»‘t, daugh- 
ter of Jlumplirey Ha<lclilfof VV'arvviekshire, 
Aft Cl' alteudiug Hrixworth grammar scliool, 
lie was admitted scholar of 4’rinity (Jollege, 
Oxford, in 1(>07. He graduated H.A. in 1010, 
and M.A. in 1()14. In 10151 In* was elected 


H.lh in 1021, aud bt'itame preacher of St. 
Oregorv’s Church, near St. I’aid’s Catln'dral. 
In 1028 lie suceeodtid his fath»*r as rector 
of Pit.-^ford, aud shortly after was ehosiui hy 
Laud to lie chaplaiu-iu-ordinnry to the king. 
Ill 10511 lie was a])poiuU‘d rector of Ij.auuton, 
Ox ford .'shire, and in 10550 eleventh ))i.s.hop of 
Hristol and i*ector of Creens Norton, North- 
ampton.^hire. ID* retained the livings of 
Launton and (:lr(*ens Norton, to which vvert^ 
soon added those of Chiddesden, Oxfordshire, 
and Beckenham, Kent. Tn the same y<'nr 
he became H.I), liy diploma. In 10 H be 
wa.s translated to the see of Oxford. IDi 
was one of the bishops who subscribed the 
protest of 1 7 Bee. 1 041 , declaring tht'iu.selves 
prevented from at tendance in parliament , and 
was conso(]n(*ntly cominitted by the lords to 
the Tower, wheni he remained eigditcen weeks. 
Being riileasiid on hail h(3 retired to l.(anntoii. 
In 16453 he was deprived of Creim.s Norton 
^ for his malignity against the parliament.’ 


on i felhnv ofliis college, and until liis death inle- 
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lit', was also siM|iif\sr<‘n‘(l I’roju liis livings of 
( 'uddrsdt*?! ill H) ll> and in UU7. 

|)nrin^* tlio ( ’oninionwi'alrdi In* secured a 
license* 1(4 preacli, and continued in liis dio- 
cese. Ihf also eonlerred Iiolyorder.s tlirou‘ 4 ‘li- 
oiit l^ngland. It. is .staled hy I’hoinas War- 
ton, in }ns‘ Jjir(‘of li. liallinrst’ (p. 3o), that 
]>at hurst secretly (ixarnined the candidate.s, 
and olliciati'd at Laiinton as nrchd(‘Ucon. At 
the Ivestoration he heeaine one of tlie kind’s 
coinniissioTK'rs of the univ(*rsity (»f Oxford, 
and in lUlid was tran>latt‘d to Worcester, 
lie dual on I f June 1 (oO, and is hurled in a 
chapel at the east end of th(:^ choir of Wor- 
cester ( *atlu‘dral. At the liead of the in- 
.scrih(*d stoiu*, which is now in the crypt, ani 
tin* arms of the family impaled with tlio.so 
of the .s(*e. lie married fJlizabtdh, eldest 
daughter of Ihumard Ihing'or, (;s(]uiro bedell 
of (Jxford, and l(d’l issue six sons and four 
daue'htiu's. 

Skinni*r s eldest son Matthew became fel- 
low of Trinity. The hitter’s ^rand.son Avas 
Matthew SkiMU(*r [q. A', j, S(‘rjeant-at-hiw ; 
Avhih^ from t ln^ I a simp’s fourth son Avas de- 
scmided John Skinner (177«-~lS3t)) [y. v.], 
the anthiuury. 

[A low Mumorials of tlu*. llight Kov. Kolxu't 
Skinner, and the authorilics there citc (’ ; Wood’.s 
Atheiuc Oxon. ed. Jiliss, iv. 812 and Fasti, i. 
489 ; Woolrycli’s laves of Kininont Serjeants, ii. 
621.1 E. 

SKINNER, SJ’EFUEN (l({23-i(W), 
])hysiciiin and philolofj'ist, born in 1(523, Avas 
th(! S(ni of Jolin Skinner of liondon. Ilo 
matriculatiid fnnn (Ihrist Chureli, Oxford, on 
t) Dec. 1(535); but the civil Avar breaking 
out, he left hinjrlaiid and ^ .s(U*ved in AA'ars 
beyond seas.’ Jb' was probably tlie Skinner 
Avho Ava.s stated by the parliann'iitary vi.si- 
tors of Oxford to be ‘in the service of Ire- 
land.’ In J(»16 he Avas again at Oxford, 
and in oonsiderati(m of his foreign .serA'ice 
Avas allowed to uccuniulate both his arts 
degrees in that same year, 15. A. on 21 Oct. 
and M.A. on 10 Nov. On 22 April ]040 ho 
entered as a medical stiuhmt at Leyden, on 
() May 1033 at Ileidelbt^g, and on 4 Noa". 
1(153 again at Lc^xlen. At the beginning of 
Itlol In; graduated M.U. of Heidelberg, and i 
on 2(5 Alay following avus incorjiorated in 
tliat degree at. Oxford. Wood says that 
<luring Ids absence from England he ^ visited 
France, Italy, Oermany, the Netlu‘rlands, 
visited thecourts of divers princes, frequented 
several universiti('s, and ol)tained the com- , 
puny and frit'iid.sliip of the most learned 
men of th(‘ni.’ He was made honorary 
felloAV of the Oollegeof Fhvsicians in Decem- 
ber 1004. He pra(.*ti.sed in Lincoln, Avhero 
he died of malignant fever on 5 Sept. 10(57. 


Administration of his estate Avas granted to 
liis si.^ter, J^liza)>etli DoAvy(;r, and Jus daugh- 
ter Stephanie Skinner, on 7 St'pt. 1(507. 

Skinner left Ix'hind him several philo- 
logical treatises in manuscript which arc 
enumerated by AVood. ’I’lii'se Avere edited 
by Thomas HenshaAv | q. A^ ] and published 
in London in 1(571, umhu’ the title of ‘ hby- 
[ moj(3gicon Lingiue Anglicanie.’ Dr. Johnson 
gratefully acknowledges his indehttMluoss to 
Skinner in tlio preface to ids ‘ Dicl ionarv ’ 
(1755). 

[Wood'.s Athena^ ed. bliss, vol. iii. cols. 798-1 ; 
\Vo(.>ir.s Fa.sti, od. bliss, vol. ii.(^ol.s. 90, 91, 1 48 ; 
Foster’s Alumni (Ixon. 1509,4 714; Alluini Stu- 
diosorum Acadcmiiei'n’ugdiitioB.ilaA'ie. })p. 891, 
182; 'J\)(*plvc.‘s Die Malrikcl dcr luiivcrsitiit 
Heidelberg, ii. 310; burrows’.s Reg. of \'isitors, 
p. 329; JVliink’s (Joll. of Fliys. i. 885-0; Notes 
and (luerios, 1st scr. xi. 122, 108 ; Horne Tooko’s 
‘'E-n-ta TTTepyei/Ta, ])assini.] b. P. 

SKINNER or SKYNNER, TIDMAS 
(1029 !''--l()75)), bistoriau, probably .son of 
Nicholas Skinner, gent., who Avas (‘ducated 
at Bishops St .rtford and wa.s adndtted sizar 
of St. John’s (Jul lege, (Cambridge, on 25) Alay 
1(51(5, at the ag«.^ of sixteen (.Maa^)!;, ./Ir/;a7v- 
.s7m/.s‘/o //re Volle() 0 i*f Sf, John thr E rail (/o list, 
CamhriJf/e, i. 78). He pro(*e(*ded doctor of 
me(lieine from St. John’s (k)l]eg«‘, Oxford, on 
17 July 1(572, and i.s de.scrilM‘d as sometime 
of Cambridge Uidversily (Wood, Fnsfi^ ii. 
333 # ; IbsTEK, Alumni Oxonieuses, 1 5( )0 171 4, 
]). 13(52). Skinner practised at (.kdclicster, 
and is stated to ha\'c been ‘])hysician to 
the Duke of Albomurlo, Avlum rc^sidiiig at 
Ncav Hall in E.s.sex ’ (Prebico to SifrxNKit’s 
q/‘ J/o/zc/', p. xcd ; cf. M"ort ley’s tran.s- 
lation of Ouizor’.s Life of Mojuk, p. xiv). 
lie Avas buried at St. Mary’s, Colchester, on 
8 Aug. 1 (5751 (MoKAyr, History of Colchester, 

p. 1 18). ^ 

Skinner Avas the author of: 1. ‘ Elencld 
Motuum Nuperoriim in Anglia pars tevtia, 
sive AlotusCompositi,’8vo, 1(57(5. ’Phi-SAvas a 
continuation of Bates’s ‘Elenchus;’ an 
lOnglish translation of all thrc'e ])arts Avas 
published in 1(585, 2. ‘The Life of Oene- 
ral Alonk, Duke of Albemarle,’ Svo ; this 
AVUS published in 1723 William Webster, 
curate of St. Dunstaii’s-in-thc-West, A\dtli a 
preface vindicating Alonck’s character, and 
attributing the manuscript to Skinner. A 
letter from Skinnef to ’the secretary of state 
in January 1(J77 states that ho Avas solicited 
by the second Duke of Albomarhi to Avrite 
a life of his father in Ixitin, but oidy tlds 
Englisli A'ersioTi of the life has surviveal. 
Skinner applied to Dr. Samuel Barrow and 
others for assistance in hi.s task, and claims 
to have had access to a collection of Aloiick’s 
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papers ant} (^twrtos, Jstser. i. \^77, Sih 

ser.iv.ilU). Jiut his book is of lilt le 
coTitains no information resp(‘ctin»^ Monck's 
car(‘CM* of any special value. 

[Autlioril ies mentioned in the article.] 

c: II. F. 

SKINNER, TTlOAr.AS ( 1800 P-18 Fik 
soldier and author, born about 1800, was 
son of Lieuleiiaul-^mneral Jolin Skinner. 
JT(^ enlennl tlie army f)n 27) .Ian. 1810 Jis 
an e!n>if’'n in tlie lOth foot ; he became lieu- 
Icmaiit on 0 Aup-. 1810, captain on 0 Oct. 
ISAd, and (‘xchau^'ed into the .‘list, foot on 
27} Mari^h 18 lM. ' ll.t^proceodi'd svitli bis 
reninu.Mii to India short i v befoni 18 l>(), and 
was stationed at llardwar, in tlie Xorth- 
AVest provinces, Tuair the foot of the Ilima- 
Inyas. d'hence he' made expeditions into the 
little-known mountainous districts of the 
iK'iL’hhourhood, and embodied tin' r<‘snlts of 
his exjilorat ions in a book (jailed * Excur- 
sions in India. ’ (liondoii, 18;1 l 0- Aft('r re- 
tairninp^ Imnie on leave, lu' w<‘nt back to 
India, in 18:1.‘,*, by tlK'overland routij thr()U"b 
Ei^ypt , Syria, and I’alost ine. Thence be pro- 
C(M‘ded down the .Eujihratcs, and embarked 
on the Persian (lidf. He published an ac- 
count of this jounnw in ^ Ad vcntnr(‘s during 
a .1 ourncy ( Ivcrland t o India ’( I amdon, iSiUl). 
On lH Nov. ISdo In; attained the rank of 
major, and in 1812 he joim'd the forc'e as- 
seiiibh'd at Jalalabad under Sir Oeorir<; Pol- 
lock I (p V.] for tb(3 relief of Cabul. He com- 
111 a n d t '( 1 1 ] 1 e 1 1 st 1 ( )o t . i 11 1 he eii 8 u i n ca m paign , 
and on 28 July l8l2was present at tlujcon- 
iliet of Alazefuia, near Jalalabad. He ac- 
com]ia,iiied Polloc-k’s advance, and was en- 
trust (al with the task of clearing the hills on 
till* left of the valley of nezin in tluj en- 
gagement tlnu’i* on ^.id Se];1. He received 
for Ids services tin' cross of t lie Path and the 
( kalml medal, and was gazetti'd on '2-\ Defj. to 
the brevet rank of lit'iiteiiaiit-coloTH']. He 
died at Jaindaur on (> Alay 18 PI from the 
results of privations endured during the 
caro])aign. 

[Gent. Mag. lSi3, i. IU4 ; conteniporajw Army 
Lists; Hart's Army List, 1813, p. 312; Kaye’s 
Hist, of the War in Afghanistan. 1871, iii. ‘293, 
.309. 1 K. 1. (k 

SKINNER, THOMAS (1801-1877), en- 
gineer, born at St. John’s* Newfoundland, on 
22 Alay 1801, was the son of Lientenant- 
cnlonel William Thomas Skinner, U.A. (r/. 
1820), by his second wife, Mary, daughter 
of Hr. Monier of the royal artilh*ry [for 
the father’s family see under Skinnuk, Wir.- 
Li.\M, 1700- 1780]. In 1811 Thomu.s wins 
])laced at school in Itliiglaiid, and remained 


there until in iSis h(' proce('d(‘d to Ckwlon, 
and ohtaint'd a second lieutenancy in the 
0(\vlon Titles. In 1820 Iuj wa.s cmphiyiMl in 
construct ing two n)a«ls to Kandy, one hytln^ 
Kaduganava Pa.ss, the other through the 
S(‘V('ii Kirles, and was t hencefort h conneeted 
with that liraiieh of ])ublic works. Jii l82.’> 
he was appointed stall’ otliiM'r of tiu' garrison 
of (.’olomho, and oti 27 Nov. lS2t> (h'puty 
assistant fpiart(‘rma.st(*r-g('neral of the forces 
in Ceylon. In 1S.*52 he oja'in'd a, road from 
Aripo, on tin* W('st(‘ru coast of (^eyloii, to 
Anarajaporo. In the following yi'ar the 
public works of tlu' colony wen*, transb'rn'd 
to tin* civil authorities, and Skiinn'i* accom- 
panied tluj snrveyor-gt'neral ovm- 1 he count ry 
to initiate him in his duties. Suhsetpu'iit ly 
SkiniK*!* uiuh'rtook a siirviy of the mountain 
zone, the residt of whi(‘]i was ('mhodied in 
A onc-inch sketch-map of the Kaudian pro- 
vin(M‘s and in a gtuicral ma]) of Ceylon. In 
18;>8 he xvas ])romol(‘d captain, and in tlu*. 
following y»*arwa.s ('lUjiloyed to n'gulalo tlu^ 
.surv(‘yor-gi‘ni‘ral and civil cngiru'cr’s depart- 
ment, xvhich had fallen into great confnsien. 
This busine.ss 0(a*u [lied him until I8l(); but. 
as the dtjpart merit hecauu' again disorganised 
Avhen he ceased direct ing it, luj was a])])ointed 
permane.it c.ommissioner for the roads in 
Ceylon in 1 841 . In ) 8 17 lie retired from hi.s 
regiment xvith tin* rank of major, and in 1800 
the civil engineer’s deptirtment was incor- 
porated with his own. In 18.‘)0 he was a])- 
point(‘d auditor-gem'ral, hut in eoM.'-(‘(|iienco 
of a dilferern'e of opinion witli tin* gov('nior, 
Sir Henry Ward, as to tli!* eo.st of a railway 
from Colombo to Kandy, lie was ^u])el^seded 
ill 1 S(H, and n'turm'd to bis i’onmir ])Ost of 
commis.sioner of public works, which In* con- 
tinued to hold until, in 188.'), he n sunied 
the dutie.s of auditor-geru'ral. 

Skiniu'r retired to Jx'nglaiid in 1887, and 
wa.s made a companion of tlm onler of St. 
.Michael and St. Ch'orgi* on lo lo'b. 188',). 
He took up his rcsidenci* at Ihitli, wli(*re In^ 
died at 7 Grosvenor Place on 21 July J877. 
llis services to Ceylon w»*n‘ vi'ry great in 
opening up the country and rendering over- 
land transport possihh*. He niarrie(l Geor- 
gina, daughter of Lieut (‘uiint -general Georgf? 
Rnrrell,C.B.,oii H) Dee. 1838. Hy li(*r lu* had, 
with ot.lu'r children, Monier Williams Skin- 
ner, now lieut(*rniiit-colom'l, R.E. 

Skinner w^as the author of an antobio- 
gi’aphy entitled M'’ifty A’ears in Ceylon,’ 
edited* by his dangbt(‘r Annie Skinner (Lon- 
don, 181)1, 8vo), to which bis ])ortrait is juv- 
fixed. The book contains an outline of tlui 
lii.story of bis branch of tie* Skinner family. 

[Skinner’s Antol)iogr;ipliv ; United Service 
Mag 1877, iii. no. j ’ E. 1. C. 
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SKINNER, WILLIAM ( 1700 -I7sO), 
chiol' of (.Jrctit 

.liritaiii, sou of Tliomns Skiiiuor, inorchaiif-, 
oi’St. (Jiiristoplior, Wi'st Jiulicis, hy his wilo 
l^lliznhotli, 'was l)orii iii ( liat islaiu] iii 1700. 
His ji^roat-graiicUal li(*r,\\'illiam Skyuuer, was 
inayfjr oi* Hull, VorksIiin‘, iu 1005, and a 
direct descendant^ of Sir \'incent SKynnerof 
Tho.ruton College, l/mcolnshire. Skiun‘‘r’s 
fallier and inotlier died wJiilo lie was a child, 
and he was ado])ted hy Ids father’s sister, 
JMrs. Lauiljerl , who married, as lun* second 
]m^baud,Ca|)taiuTalhot, Edwards, chief eiiei- 
ueer iu Ilarhados and the lioeward Islands, 
and aftcn’wards second cngiin'or of (Jroat. 
Britain. The latter (alucated yonno’ Skinner 
f(»r his own ])rof<jssiun, and on his death nfc 
tlie Tower of liondon on 7\].)ril 1711) ho 
h('i{iieathed tr) him not only liis maps and 
])lai)s, but also those wliich had belon^^ed to 
Sir Martin Beckman, some of them dating 
as far back as ItiOO; a sister of Talbot 
Iklwards had married Sir William Beckman 
{fl. 170:^), chief engineer of Uroat Britain. 

On 11 May 1719 vSkiiuKT received a 
warrant as practitioner engineer, and coui- 
meiic(*d his duties at the ordnance ofHce at 
the Tower of Loudon. In the followiiifr 
year he was employed at tlie gt.n-wlnirf, 
Devoiiport, under Colond Christian Lilly 
('(j. V.} In 1722 hti went to Port Mahon, 
iM inorca, wlien^, under Captain Kane AVilliam 
Horneck, extensive fortifications were in 
course of construction. In 1721 he was em- 
ployed under (kxptiiiii Jonas Moon; fep v.] on 
tluHirst i^temiral survey of ( libraltar, where 
he waslon^ post(‘d. He was promot(;d to be 
siih-cn»ineer on 20 Fch. J72(). Throughout 
the siege of Gibraltar, from 11 Keb. to2dJuno , 
1727, Skinner did good vS(;rviee. In J 728 he 
was appointed barrack-master in Gibraltar in 
addition to his engineer duties. On 10 March 
J729 he was promot<‘d to be engineer-extra- 
ordinary. In 1 7o0 and 1 7-»8, during Moore’s 
temporary absences, ho held thca])puintment 
of acting chief eiiginet;r. On 7 Feb. I7d8 he 
Avas promoted to be eiigin(;er-in-ordiiiary. 
After Jonas Moore was killed at Cartha- 
gena on 22 March 1711, Skinner Avas ap- 
pointed chief engineer at Gibraltar by Avar- 
rant of 1 July 1711. On 1 Jan. 17Id he A\^as 
promoted t-o t he rank of suhdirector, and on 
2)0 Sept. 1710 to that of director. 

After the Jacobite r(;bellion was cru.slicd 
in 1710, Skinner was ordered to Scot land to 
construct, as chief engineer of North Brit ain, 
sucli defence posts as would eHectually con- 
trol the highlands. On 7 Feb. 1717 he ar- 
rived at Inverness after an arduous journey, 
and at once started his work— surveying and 
planning. On 30 May ho reported on Olivx'r’s 


fort at. Invf'nn'ss, wilh an estimate and })lans 
for building a new one on the sajne site. H<i 
.surveyed the, remains of Fort August us, as 
he found tlnun after the demolition by the 
rebels of 1715, and on 23 May 1747 he sent 
iu apian of restorations and additions. lie 
j)roposed a magazine for Dumharton (kistlo 
to contain one hundred and tifly barrels of 
gunpowder. It was not until 1719 that, 
owing to difliculties in ])rocuring land at 
Ardersoer Ik^int, he was able to commence 
the new Fort George from his own designs. 
Wolfe, tin; hero of Quebec, who was in 1751 
stationed in t]i(‘ liiglilnnds, Avvote on 3 Oct. 
that the mnv fort ofj/\rdtTScer or Port George 
Avould, when Cf)mpiel(‘d, ‘he the most con- 
siderable Ibrtress and best sitnat('d in Great 
Britain.’ I'he (vst imate for the work amounted 
to about. 10(5,000/. In J )ecember 1753 SlOnner 
submitted his designs for barracks in Fort 
Ger>rgo for sixteen hundred olheers and men, 
as well as plans of a tji<?r at h'ort Augnslus, 
and for addilional accommodation for two 
hundred and seventy men at Edinburgh 
Castle. 

Tn 1752 Skinner had bef'u appf)iiit(;d pre- 
sident of acommiiteo of olliccrs of engineers, 
iu accordance Avitli whoso report (submitte(l 
3 Doc. 1754) magazines were erected at Bnr- 
lleet, as a de])ot for military ammunition 
and combustibles. Buriloet remains one of 
the ])riucipal ordnance animuiiition stores. 
Towards the end of 1755 Skinner, on the 
recommendation of the Duke of Cumhtjrland, 
Avas sent to Ireland to snrv(‘y and r(‘p(n*t 
upon the fortifications there. He suhmitttHl 
the following year an elaborate r('])()rt, illus- 
trating his proposals by niiim rous (h;signs 
and drawings. isT) stojis wen; talnm for eiglit- 
and-twent y years, Avlnm Oolomd Cluirh's Val- 
Jancey f (j. v.j was called upon to rejiort on the 
defences of Ireland, and unearthed Skinner’s 
projiosals. On the completion of his service 
in Ireland Skinner resumed his duties in 
Scotland. On 1 May 1757 he r(;ceived a 
commission as colonel in the army, and on 
the 14th of the same month he received the 
royal jiatent constituting him cliief engineer 
of Great Britain. 

On 24 Feb. 1758 Skinner report(‘d to the 
mastt.T-general of the ordnance upon the 
new dehiiiccs at Gibraltar constructed und(;r 
James O’Hara, second lord Tyrawley [(j. v.], 
the value and prudence of Avhich lie im- 
pugned. Fox endeavoured in parliament, to 
screen his friend Tyrawley, and Skiiuu;r 
appeared at the bar to justify his adverse 
opinions, and held his own during a A'ory 
brisk encounter Avith Tyrawley, who cross- 
examined him. Skinner was thrice called 
upon later to advise and report on the defences 
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of (lihraltar in 3759, 1799, ;md 1770. In 
the last year sun-p^est ions made by Colomd 
Sir William Green [q. v. | wi're carried out, 
after the plans had heen revised by Skinner. 

lOach suiuiiK^r he rt'visited the lii^hlands. 
In Jnlyl7o9 Vort (hM)rge Avas practically 
C()in])letod, armed and garrisoned, and in 
1792 Skinner suggested additions. Jn 1771 
Skinnerpres(‘iited tlu* board ofordnance with 
a finely ('-xecuted model of IVirt Georg«^ an<l 
a book of thirty-1 hn'e nj-iginal ])1ans of the 
fortress. model was ex]iii)it(‘d at th(j 

Tower of l.ondnnfor moj-e than lialfa century, 
and was tlum removd to tlu' inf)del room of 
1 ho royal engim'tT.'. at Cj^aj ha m. M eanwhile 
he was engaged on tluj survey and defejices 
of iMilford Haven (l7oS ><) mid 1791), and 
reported oii tlie garrisons and (hdenees of 
Portsmouth and IMyinouth. On 18 ]‘'eb. 
1701 Skinner was ])romoled to be major- 
general, and (Ml 7 March his pat(‘nt as cliief 
engineer of Great Pritain was renewed hy 
George III. On 00 April 17/0 ho was 
promoted to lx; lieuttmant-general in the 
army. Among his lat('r servittiis were iiro- 
jects for the on!arg(Mn(Mil of the guii-wliarf 
at l)evon])ort, and the erection of new maga- 
zines, and the rc'inodcdling and augirnnitation 
of the lines at Ghat ham to (msure a better 
defence to the dockyard. 1 1(‘ died in harness 
at his residence, Groom’s Hill, (»re(mwich,on 
25 Hec. 1780. Hewashuriod in the church- 
yard of St. Al])hag<‘, Greenwich, where tlicre 
is a stone slab to his memory. 

Skinner left a widow (Margaret, horn Cald- 
well, to whom the king granted a special 
pension) and an only son, William, a captain 
in the 91th r(*giment , Avho t ook part in the 
capture, in 1791, of Dominica in the West 
Indi('s, under Herd IJollo, and was drowned 
the same year on 27 Aug. .d Coulehanlt on 
the coast of Dominica. Tlu; Iffttcr loft by his 
wife jrester,daught(T of Dr. (kilin Lawdor,of 
Derwick-on-Tweed, with other issue, Thomas 
Skinner (1759-1818), a colonel of royal en- 
gineers, who in 17115 raised a regiment of 
feiicibles in Newfoundland, The latler’.s five 
sons all entered tlm army or navy, and a 
grandson, Thomas Skinner ( 1801-1877), is 
separately noticed ; while a daugliter, Har- 
riet, wife of Gaj)tain fleorge Prescott of the 
7t]i fusiliers, followed her husband’s regi- 
ment thro iigh the Peninsula, and, upon hear- 
ing of his deatli at Saltumi/ica (12 J uly 1 812), 
dressed herself in male attire; and sought his 
bodjr in tlie field (the incident formed tho 
subject of a tragedy called ‘The Heroine of 
Salamanca/ which was acted in London). 

Skinner’s drawings in t he Jlritish IVfnseum 
include a survey of tlie island of Delleisle 
(1761), various plans of Fort George (1750- 


1751), and vi(‘ws of the north ajul sfjulli 
Gibraltar (17 10). Others of his plans and 
drawing's wt;re presimteal hy Slviniu'v’s (h‘- 
scendanls in 1>^78 to the K’oval lOiigiiieers’ 
Institute; at (^hatham. 

A portrait of tlu** e;hief engiiux'r ’ haugs iii 
the ce>nve‘iit (the* rosieleneM; e)f tlu* governor 
and comma U(h'r-in-chi(*r) at. <}i})raltar; a 
copy is in the mess e)f the; royal (‘UgiueiTs at- 
Dromjiton Barracks, Gluitliam, IG'iit, ])re- 
sent(*ei hy his gre*at -great-grandson, Maj(U* 
Thomas Slvinner. 

[War Olhr(5 Uo(.*(n*ils ; J{(jyal Eiigiiuu'rs’ !{;>- 
oonls; Conolly Pa[>»'rs ; Thomas Skinru'r s l-'ifty 
Years in (kyloii, lSt)l ; (oait. Mag. 17 S 0 , 

and 1811 ; Wright’s Life of Wolfe ; (Vil. of Maps, 
(S^e;. iti the.) Uoyal Library, British .Aliisenm; Notes 
and (int;ries, 2iid ser. i. lOS ; Ande-rson’s (luide to 
the Ifighlatids ; Waljiole’s (ji‘oj‘ge H. hy l/oril 
Jlolhuul, i.SlG <;d. ; Evans’s Cat. of Lngraved 
Portraits.) JL 11. V. 

SKINNER, AVILLIAM (1778-1857), 
bishop of Ahenlet'u, second son of Jolni 
Skiuiu.*r (17-11-1819) [ep v.], hislujp of St. 
An(lre‘ws, was born at Abereic*^! on 21 ()ct. 
1778, and educate‘flat Marischal C()lh'ge‘ ajul 
at Oxfeml, where be ma.lrie;nlate;d from Wad- 
ham College em 3 March 1798, gradueiting 
B.A. in 1801, and IM.A., B.D., and D.l). in 
1819. William St(;vens, the frienel ed’ Bishop 
Horne*, and Jones of Naylaiid defra.y(*d ])art 
of his unive.Tsity ex])euses (Pauk, lAft^ of 
WiUiomSicvenSs 1859, ])p. 29 91). Skium*!* 
was ordaiiu'd hy Bishoj) Samuel IT(.u‘sh;y of St. 
Asa])h’s iu March 1802. Iteturiiing to Scot- 
land, he; olliciate'd as assistant, and afti*rwards 
as ce)lh.‘ague‘, te) his father in the incumbc'ne'y 
of St, Andreiw's Church, Abe.‘re](‘(‘n. On 
11 Sept. 1819 he was eh;e*te-d hy the; clergy 
of the e]ie)cese ns succe*ssor to his father in 
tlie si*e of Aht'rdeen, anel was conseeratiMl at 
Stirling on 27 < )ct. George Gh'ig, primus of 
tlie church, sent a severe hut fruitless r(;j>roof 
to tlm dean anel cle‘rgy of Ahf're]e*e'u for elect- 
ing tlie seni of their late bishop. Skiinu*r 
was one of the bishops who attended the; 
synod held at Lanreiice;kirk on 18 June 1828 
to revise the canons of 1811 ; tliirty eainons 
were adojded and duly signed on 20 June*. 
In 1892 he confirmed as many us four hun- 
dred and sixty-two persons, and a first etl’ort 
was made in the same ye;ar to circulate 
religious wen-ks in the; Gaelic language. On 
29 Aug. 1898 he) alteuided another .synod 
held in St. Paul's Church, Edinburgh, when 
the canons were again revised. l;pon the 
death of Bishe)p .Tames Walker [ep v.J, Skin- 
ner was unanimously t*lee)ted primus by an 
episcopal synod helel in St. Anelre)w’s Church, 
Aberde;(m, on 2 .Juno 1841, During his 
rule Glenalmond College, near Perth, was 
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Joiifulfd ill IS I j, and d(‘\ tdopod by < lie episco- 
jmliiins in Scotlainl, as a place of educa- 
tion tor young men studying fui’ the church. 
In llie pn^vions year a. serious controversy 
had sprung out of t.ln‘ refusal of Sir William 
Dunbar, ininist*‘r of St. Paurs (yhajxd, 
Aberdt'cn, to receivii fir to administer thc! 
sacrament in accoi'damv* with the Scottish 
ritual. Acting with the concurrence of his 
synod, Skinner excommunicated Dunbar on 
id Aug. is Id (.J/? hif Iter. Sir 

ir. ])/ni./j((ry Jiffri., iSld; A Let tor to iho 
M(in(niors of St. Chapel bp Sir IV. 

J)unh(n\ ft) irhieh in addnl HiAiop Skia- 
■j/rrs ].)er//f ratio/?, I (Sid; 77?e Jte?). Sir W. 
Dtu/b/tr vmvus fhe Ixipht Iter. IC. Ski/iner, 
iStD). 'J’he hi.')Iio]) was assiduous and exem- 
]jlaiT in tlie discharge of his duties, and did 
much during his primacy to consolidate the 
e])iscopal parly in Scotland. lie dital at 
I (Joldiuv S((uan‘, Aberdeen, on Id April 
ISdr, ami was buri(*d in I ho Spilal emne- 
tery on 2d April. ll(‘ married, in 1801, the | 
youngest daughter of Jaimes Brand, cashii^r | 
of lh(^ AbcrdiHui 1 hanking (V)m])aiiy. | 

[Aberdeen Journal, 1S.)7, 2‘J April p. d, ! 
2ti April p. d ; Gent. Mag. Jane 18d7, pp. 720- j 
730; Stephens's Hist. Cimreh of Scot land, 181d, j 
ii. 105, G05, with ])ortrait; LawsonV Seottish ' 
JCpisc >pal (djurcli, JS13, j)p. 381, 421.] 

G. C. H. 

SKIP, .HHIX (d. Idd2), bislio]) of Hero- 
ford, stM.'ms to have beem a Norfolk man. 
IL' may have ))e(‘n thc ^ Sr Skypj) JJaclicler 
hiwnge in Cambridgf^’ who is meiit ioned as a 
legat('e under tii“ will of Alargand- Norman 
of Norwi(d) ill Id 10. If so, lie was possildy 
brotherof tht' ‘ wellbeloved tome, Sr Hichard 
Skypp,’ wlio was named supervisor (if the will 
in question, and was the jiarish priest of St. 
John’s, Her Street, Norwich, lie was edu- 
cated at (donville Hall,(jambridge,graduating 
IhA. in Idlt Id, and proceeding AI..A. in 
ldJ8, B.D. in Iddd, and D.D. in D5o5. lie 
was a scholar of his college from Lady-day 
ldL*> to Michaelmas IdlO, and then follow 
till IddO. From IdlO to Iddl he was pre- 
sident of Physiidi Jlosfe). Jfo was early 
noted as a scholar, and declined an oiler of a j 
stndeiitshi]) at Cardinal College (afterwards i 
(dirist (dinrch), ( )xlV)rd. According to an entry j 
in the ‘ J.,ettcrs and l*apers of IJcnryVIFI’ | 
(li. Id40), orui John Skip was as early as ; 
ldl8 an almoner to the queen. He was . 
certainly chaplain and almoner to Anne | 
Jioh'vn when (pieeu, and Strype writes of : 
his iidluence in Idol in directing the be- > 
stowal of Inn* charily on scholars. : 

From the first Ski])tosome extent favounsl | 
the ndormed way of thinking. At the uni- 
versity he was one of those who used to ' 


I me(;t for editication in Christian knowledge 
at the Whitts 1 1 orse, afterwards nicknamed 
; ( lermany in consoquence.. In Fe.bruary ld30, 
when Gardiner w« ‘lit to (Aunbridge to gather 
arguments in huour of (^muni Catherine’s 
divorce, vSkip was among the siqqiortcrs of 
thc court’s o]»inions. In ld.‘>l ho was sent 
j with Simon lleynes | q.v. j to ])reach and 
: argue at Cambridge in favour of the royal 
I siqireniacy (Stuyve, i. i. 21)0; 

I ef. art. Asouam, Uouior). On 1) Feb. Iddl 
I Iddd he b(‘came vicar of J'baxted, bkssex. 

In A])ril Iddd he had a grant of a canoniy 
1 ami ]irebeiKl at St. Stejdu'ii’s, Westiirnsier^ 

I A'acant by the promrJion of Nicholas Shaxton 
: I ({. V. 1 On PassioiV Siinduy 1 d.*’>(l he ])r(niehed 
! a sermon in tlie king's ediapiJ on lh(‘ text 
i H^nis (‘X vohis argiK't me <h‘ pt‘c(*ato?’ It 
seems to have been of a eonserval i\(.* turn, 
and h('. was examined in eonseijin'iiee. Fhe 
mailer did not go furtlu'i*. ' lie was fre- 
quent ly w'i.th (^ueen Anne Boleyn dni'ing- lier 
imprisonimnit. On 15) May Iddd Sir Wil- 
liam Kingston wrote to Cromwell: ^ Sir, her 
Almoner is tbntim'waly with liyr, and has 
lame syns ii of the clock after midniglit.’ In 
•Tilly ld2)l) he sigiu'd the decdai'al ion toiicli- 
iiig th(‘ sacrament of holy orders On 1 (Jet. 
IdfkS lie was in a commission against the 
i anabaptists. 

j Skip was ra])idly promoted. Tl(‘ had lieen 
j made master of Goiivilhi Hail in Id.'ld, and 
i on J Nov. Iddt) arohd(‘a(‘on of Sulfulk. On 
i 7 .Ian. ldd7-8 ho lajcame iv'ctor of Newing- 
j ton, Surrey, and on 7 Nov. LVitJ bisho]) of 
j Hereford, iiisueccssion to Bonner, t )n 1) Nov. 
j IddJhe was licensed to hold the archdeaconry 
; of Dorset, and ho is said to hav^^ held the 
; jiriory of Wigmoro m co?n)?te/?d(()/i. (hnt see 
j Lelterx rnid l*(tper/i, xrr. ii. 120). lie r(‘- 
I signed his inasf(‘rship at Cambridge in irilO. 

I D(^spite his Support of the dl\oree and hi?; 

( early prot«\stanlism. Skip xvas at heart con- 
siTvalively inclined, and, after (JnimweH's 
I full, he and I loath tried to bring (h'anmer to 
j tiu'ir ojiinions. He had regarded with a])- 
I proval the ‘ Instil n1 ion of a (diristian Man,^ 
hnt during the reign of ICdward VI In* pro- 
testedagaiust the first ]) raver- book (ef. Dixox, 
Jfi/ft. of the. Church of E?i(jl(ut(l, iii. 2, .*>) ; lie 
liad a hand, however, in pre])ariijg the second 
prayer-hook. At Hereford be is said to luwe 
wa.sted tlie juxqa'rty of the see liy a long 
len.so of the London ‘liouse of the bishops.. 
He ajipears to have died in London, though 
his will points to Norwich, on .‘10 March 
1.052. lie was buried in the graveyard at. 
Hereford (ef. Ha VEKGAL, Fasti /{ere forde??iieSj. 
pp, 27, 173). He gave a copy of ‘Valerius 
Maximus’ to his college library. Ho was 
on familiar ti*rms with Parker, and some of 
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I’arker^s letters to him are printod in tho 
* Parker Correspondence.’ 

[Cooper’s Atheine Caiitabr. i. 109 ; information 
very kindly furiiisliod by Dr. Venn; Norfolk 
Arch. i. 124 ; Let tors and .l\ipei*s of Henry VIJT ; 
AVriglit’s Supprc.ssion Letters, p. 48 ; Dingbiy’s 
Hist, from Marble, ii. 90 ; Narrative of the Ke- 
forraation, p. 248 (Canul. Soc.); Oasquet and 
Bishop’s Krtward VI and the Book of Common 
Prayer, pp. 140, 171 ; Dixon’s Hist, of the Church 
of England, iii. 208; Parker Con*. (Parker Soc.), 
pp. 1, 2, 3, 6 9; (Jrannier’s Works (Parker 

.8oc.), T. xvii, n. 81, lo2.] W. A. J. A. 

SKIPPE or SKIPP, dOHN (1742?-^ 
179(5.^), .imatenr arti . Avas son of .loliri 
Hkipp of Ledbury in iVd Vdbrdsliire. Jlis 
family had long biani settled at Ledbury, a 
J. Skipp of that place liaving supporLal Sir 
Jhmry Jdngeii jq.v. | in KIHI. Jle Jiial.ri- 
culated at (’olh'ge, Oxford, in I7ti(.>, 

at the M.ge of ‘ighteeii. Afl(‘r h'aving the 
(luiverhity he travelled in nortli Italy, and 
made many drawings, not witlanit iiKirit, 
from the worlvs of the old masters. A series 
of careful studies, done in 1/Td from the 
frescoes by Andn^a Mant(‘gna in the church 
of the Eremitani at Padua, is preserved in 
the print-room oftheBrilish xMuseum, Skippe 
is chiefly noted for his sendos of wood eii- 
graviiig.s in chiaroscuro, doin* in imitation 
of those works of Lgo da Carpi and other 
early Italian artists. Ife had probably scon 
tlie chiaroscuro engravings of John Baptist 
Jackson [q.v.]; but Skip])e’s are more artistic 
than Jackson’s, and more nearly a])proa(!h 
tdi(3 work of the olden* masters. Tlrawingshy 
Skippe of landscape, sacred Jind other sub- 
jects, executed in bistre witli some vigour, 
aro'occasionally met Avith in collections and 
attributed to the old masters. Skippe seems 
to have died in J790. 

[Chambers’s Worcc.stershiro Worthies, p. 
4647i. ; -Ketlgravc’s Diet, of Artists; GJiatto and 
Jackson’s Hist, of Wood Engraving; Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonionsos ; Skippe’s own works.] 

L. C. 

SKIPPON, THtlLIP (d, 1000), soldier, 
Avas son of Luke 8kipj)on of AVest Lex- 
ham, Norfolk, and his wife Anne. Ife took 
military service early, and, as he Avas married 
at Frankimtlial in 1022, evidently serv'od in 
the palatinate under Sir Horace Yere (Car- 
'XiiBW, Hundred of Lannditchj pp. 440-3). 
Skippon Avas wounded during the siege of 
Breda by Spinola in 1025, and again at its 
recapture by the Prince of Orange in 1637. 
He served also under the command of I^ord 
Yere at the sieges of Bois le Due and 
Maastricht in 1020 (MARKirAM, The Fightincf 
Veresy pp. 428, 436 ; IlEXiiAir, Journal of 
tlie Tahin</ of Venlo, (S:c., 4to, Delft, 1033, pp. 

VOL. LII, 


9, 'let, Journal of the IS un/e of Breda ^ 1 037, 4 to, 
p. 21). Skippon, Avlio attained the rank of 
captain in tiio Dutch service, reluriu'd to 
England aboutl039,and Avasrecominended by 
tlie king to tlie artillery company for election 
a.sleadiT, and Avas admitted on 23 Oct. 1039 
(Ha IKES, JlUtory of the llotumrahUi Arfih 
iery Company^ i. 90). According to (Claren- 
don, he left till' Dutch service on account of 
some scru]des of ccmscience conc(.*rning the 
Book of Common Prayer {Itebellirn^ iv. 19S). 
AfU‘r the attempted arrest of tho fl\'o mem- 
bers, in .January 1012, the lIoiis»‘ of Com- 
mons applied to the city for a guard, and tho 
common council a])pointed Skip])»m (10 Jan. 
10421 to take command of the trained band.s 
of th.'i city, and to raise a guard for the de- 
fence of th(‘ parliament ((Iakdtner, LZ/aYo/v/ 
of Knyhmd^ x. 148, 154). The common 
council agreed to pay Skip])on .‘>00/. a year 
so long as lie remained in the service of tln 3 
city (SifAHru, London and the Kinydum^ ii, 
101). He had been made a freeman of the 
city on 8 Jan., and on 12 Jan. ho Avas mad(3 
commander of tho guards of the parliaunmt., 
Avith tho title of sergeant -major-gmieral. 
By the order of the House of (knnmons 
Skippon blockaded tho Tower, and even at- 
tem|)ted tu obtain possi'ssion of it by surprise; 
but tlie removal of Sir .Tohn Byron put an 
end to tlie sup])osod danger (4V/. State 
Papers^ Dom. 1041-3, pp. 249, 205, 209). 
(_)n 4 Feb. 1642 parliament passed an ordi- 
nance for Skippoii’s indemnity, praising liis 
‘great care and faithfulness’ {Commons' 
Journal^ ii. 371,414; Husbands, Ordinaneea^ 
j 4to, 1043, p. 77). Dn 13 May folloAving the 
I king ordered Skippon to attend Jiim at A'ork ; 
but. the tAA'o lionses agreed in (h'claritig the 
order ilh'gal ami prohibiting his going \ih, 
p. 194; Commons' Journahfii . 579). 

Skippon Avas not at Edgehill, hut on 
12 Nov. 1042, Avheii tlie king tlireatened 
London, and the Tiomloii trained bands 
marched to Turnham Green, Skippon ap- 
peared at their head. ‘He made,’ writes 
Wliitelocke, ‘ short and encouraging speee.li(‘s 
to his soldiers, which Avere to this ])iirpose : 

“ Come, my boys, my brave boys, let us pray 
heartily and fight heartily. I Avill run the 
same fortunes and hazards Avith you. He- 
member, the causo is for God, and for the 
defence of yourselves, your Avives, and chil- 
dren. Come, my honest liravo hoys, pray 
heartily and figlit heartily, and God Avill 
bless us.” Thus he Avent all along Avith tins 
soldiers, talking to them, sometimes to one 
company, and sometimes to another; and 
the soldior.s seemed t o be more taken wit li it 
than AA^ith a set formal oration ’ (J/’cdu^/vV/Z.v, i. 
190 ed. 1853). Essex saAV Skippon’s value, 

A A 
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aiifl Jippoiiitod him scr^eant-major-gtmciral 
of tlit‘ artiiy, to which tho coinuiou council 
r(‘luctantly ac(j[uicsc(al (17 Nov. Jtil2, 

ItAIKliS, i. 1 \ '2). 

In J)cc(‘iiih(‘r H)1*J a pamphlet, was pub- 
lished iiarndin^ Skijjjxm’s relief of Marl- 
borough and victory over Ihince Jiupert 
l)ofori‘. it. Ill January 1(5 Id there was ah^o 
a rejiort that lu^ liad taken Reading; but 
both rumours wt-re false (WAYfJiN, Hinton/ 
of ISo-l, p. 175; Memiriim 

Aif/in/s^ 2 .Ian. 1(515). In April lie took 
part- ill the. siegi‘, of Ihuiding, and it was 
said (hat he was to he loft in command of | 
the b(‘si('gers whihi hlssev advanced on Ox- 
{ord [(^rood and 'I'nie Knrn from Head in// ^ 
1(515, Ito, p. (5). Skijipou also uccompanied 
Rssex <m his mare.h to tin? ndief of Gloucester, 
and did emimmt service at. the first battle of 
N<‘wbury( WASiinoeuN, liibladJuoa (ilinuon- 
trensin, p]). L’5tj, iGo ; Gakdinbu, Great 
Cirit fVar, i. lM(J). Tii November he occu- 
pied Nhwvport Pagnell for the parliament, and 
cm 21 1 )ec. took ( 1 ra ft on Tlouso in Northamp- 
tonshire ( Report on the Duke tf Port/and'a i 
i. 14S; ViCAUS, aod\^ Ark, ]). 105). | 
During ly>s«*x’s(kn'nish campaign, in August ' 
and September 1(54-1, Skippon’s courage and 
ability wc'ro conspicuous. When Kssex 
escaped by -sea, he sent a message to Skippon 
bidding him make the, best terms he could, 
and adding in a hdter : ^ Sir, if you live! 
shall tain; as gv(‘at a care of yon as of my 
father if alive; if God otherwise dispose of 
you, as long as I have a dro]) of blood I 
shall strivi' to revenge yours on the causers 
of it.’ Skippon calh d a council of war, and 
e.xhortiHl his ollicers to make an (dlort to cut 
tlieir Avay through as the horse hud done ; | 
but- failing to persuade his men to renew the 
fight, he wuis obliged to cajiitulate, surrender- 
ing guns, baggage, and arms(Rnsiiwoit’ni,' 
v. 701 "10). ‘In all this trouble,’ wrote a 
])arliameiilary oHicer, ‘ [ observed IMajor- i 
general Skippon in hi.s carriage; but never | 
did I si i^ any Juan so patient, so humble, and 
so truly wise and valiant in all liLs actions 
as he ’ (Gottox, Jianisfaple duriw/ the Civil 
J8S0, p. 520). 

At the second battle of Newbury (27 Oct. 
1041) )Ski])pon had his revenge; for the 
chief snccc-ss of the day fell to the troops 
under hi.s command, who recaptured six of 


preventing the king’s relief of Donningtou 
Gaatle (9 Nov.), but based Ids defence on 
the disorganisecl condition of the army, and 
the impossibility of collecting a siitliciont 
force in time to give battle {ih. v. 755). 

When the new inodid wa.s organised 
vSkippoii was a])pointed sergcaint-major-gene- 
ral to Fairfax, and Ids iniluence. was of tho 
greatest value in persuading the old soldiers 
of hissex’s army to enrol tliemselvos in the 
new army. In an ‘oxccdlent, pious, and 
pithy hortatory spci'ch ’ he pletlged his word 
to the men for good nsag(‘ and constant 
pay, ending, ‘As I have, been with you 
hitherto, so upon all oi.i'asiou of service to 
God and niy coAntry 1 shall, by th(^ lielj) of 
God, he willing to live and die with you^ 
(ViOAKs, lUirnha/ li an 1.‘>.5; RrsnwoKTir, 
vi. 8, 17). Skijipon took the, liidd with 
Fairfax in May 1(515, and while the gem*ral 
blockaded Oxfonl, he eudcaVoiired to take 
Rorslall House in Ruckinghsmsliin', hut wa.s 
repulsed with loss (/7>. vi. .‘5(5). At Nast4>y 
he marshalled the foot of the ])arliamentary 
army, lakiiVg post himself on the left centre, 
lb', was dangerously wounded by a sliot in 
, the side towards the close of the figlit, but 
I declint'd to leave- tlie field, telling hairfax he 
I Avould not go olf as long ns a man would 
j stand {ib, p. 45; WiUTJU.oCKi:, 3/«?wey7V//.s‘, 

! i, 448). The commons sent- down a physi- 
' cian to attend him, and he vi'ceived letters 
I of thunks from tlu^ speakc'rs of both houses 
1 {ib. i. 452, 45(5; Lords' Journals, vii, 150). 

1 He was brought up to liOiidim to he treated, 
i narrowly escaping with his life, through au 
accident to his litter on the Avay, and lay 
for some weeks in great danger (ATcahs, 
Rnrj land's Worihies, 1(517, p. 5(5). On 
2 J)ec. 1(545 parliament pas.^c(l an ordinance 
appointing Skippon governor of Rristol, and 
he was their sullicieiitly recovered to accept 
the post, Vvduch he found an extremely 
troublesome one {Lords* Journals, viii. 155 ; 
Sever, Memorials of Bristol, ii. 4(50). He re- 
joined Fairfax at the siege of Oxford (1 May 
1G45), where he undertook the construction 
and management of the fort.s and entrt'iich- 
ments erected by the besiegers (Spriooe, 
Amjlia Rediviva, ed. 1854, pp. 255, 258). 

In December 1G4G Skipjion was recom- 
mended by Fairfax to bo made governor of 
Newcastle, and to command the convoy 


thegnnstlicy had lust in Cornwall. ^ Never,’ which was to take the Scots tho 290,000/. 
he wrote to tho committee of both kingdom.s, voted them by parliament, on thii wit h- 
‘ did men perform so dangerous a service, nor drawal of their army from Fngland ( Uusii- 
came through so dillicult a work with more avorth, vi. 589, 598; Lords' Journals, viii. 
undismayed spirits than the poor handful of 700; lix. (552, GOO, G95). On 

my lord general’s old foot’ (liysH wouTii, v. 29 March 1647 the House of Commons suin- 
725), Like the other commanders of the moned liim to resume his diiti(\s with the 
joint army, he Avas sev^erely blamed for not army, and a Aveek later (0 April) he was 
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appointod })y pnrliam(*nt to command thf. 
intended expedition to Ireland, with the 
title ol’ marshal-fceneral. He bt'gpred hard 
to bo excused. am so sensible/ he wrote 
to the speaker, ‘of my own exceeding iiidis- 
posedness of mind, inability of btuly, and 
dist raclednessof estate and family, tiuit I in- 
jTonnously confess myself most unfit, and un- 
able t o und(u-take or undergo such an employ- 
ment^ {Li>r(U' Jon nulls j ix. 12:^, IdS). Ibit 
the parliament presscal Skippon hard, ami on 
April he signilicMl his acc-eptance of the 
Irish command {Lt>r(1s\Iounu(ls^\x. 1.‘>S, 15S). 
The same day he look his seat in the Ilousf' 
of Commons as nu'iut .a' for Ibirnstaple. The ' 
soldiers who had s(‘rvf‘(i mder him at once I 
ap])Iied to him to represent their erievances ; 
to the house, and on o()A])ril t lie ‘ agitators’ | 
of eight regimf'uts of horse presented him | 
with a letter of a])p('al, which he at om^e I 
laid before tin commons. IIt‘ was forthwith i 
onhn-ed to repair to the army with Cromwell ; 
and other ollict*rs to inejuire into thi‘ origin | 
of the l(;tt(‘r and to appeas(i the rising dis- I 
content ( Ui siiwouth, vi. lOd, ‘"72' 4 : Cahy, | 
Mnnoruds Ciril War^ i. 201 ). Skippon i 
ass(‘mbl(;d the oHicers at SaHron ^^hll<lell, ! 
heard their com])laints, explaininl his reasons 
for acca'pting the Irish (!ommand, and urgc'd 
them to acqui(‘sc(; in the decision of ]>arlia- 
nient and enlist for Ivcdand (/A. i. 205, 207, 
211; (J/arJxo iVqwrs, i. 2S, o‘b-7S, 04 ; Ilnsii- 
woKTir, vi. ISO, 184). 15ut oven men who 
had been at first willing to S(;rvc if Skippon 
were commander, now declimal to do so 
unless I ln*ir grievances were I’l'dressod. The 
army refused to disband, deride^d tlu^ con- 
cessions of tin* parliament as insutlicient, and 
when at Tri])low Heath (10 June 1()47) ho 
made a final effort to win thmii to obedience, 
he was answered by a universal cry for 
‘ justice’ (ih. vi. 550). 8kip])Oii’s attempt to 
nuMliate between army and ])arliameiit ex- 
post'd liim to imj)Utations of treachery from 
llie ])resbyterians, which were rendered more 
plausible by his refusal to take jjart in the 
attmnpted resistance of the city to the army 
at t he end of J uly, and his entry into London 
Avith Fairfax in August (Holles, Memoirs, 
ed. Mas(‘r('s, pp. 241 , 242, 251 , 28JI ; Walkek, 
Jiisforjf of ludepemleney, ed. 1001, i. 45). 

On the, outbreak of the second civil Avar 
( 1 8 iM ay 1 f > 1 8) Ski])pon Avas made commandor- 
iri-chief of the London militia, Avliile his 
salary of 000/. a year Avas raised by the 
common council to 600/. (ItusiiwoRTii, vii. 
J009, 1 101, 1118). On 0 July 1048, Avhen 
a royalist, rising in London seemed imminent, 
Ski])pon Avas further commissioned by the 
House of Commons to raise a regiment of 
horse, an extension of his authority Avhich 


; led to a dispute betwemi tbe tAvo hoiisi's, and 
I Avas loudly complained of by tin' ])r<'shy- 
t»‘rians (Commons' Journals^ v. 022, 0-18, 077 ; 
W alker, History of IndepeiKhotey, i. 121, 
h‘ll, LIO). At, tlie same time the royalists 
fahsely imputed to him a part in Avliat Avas 
known as (^a])t:iiu Knife’s ^dot to assassinate 
Charl(‘s 1, basing the elmrge on tlu‘ fact timt 
Ski])]>on had a son-in-hiAv of that name, ’flio 
House of (kAmmoiis vindicated Skipp»)n (ui 
his comjdaint to them, and nrihu'ed tlunr 
votes to b(,‘ ])()sted uj) throngiionl th(‘ city 
(it), i. 110; Commons Journuh^ y. (il l, 0.‘10). 
in tin' face of all these suspicions and attacks 
Ski]jpon, while* eager for a tn'aty with 
(’harles r, efh'cl i v**Iy niainlaiued llie p(*ace of 
the city, and prevented I he London royalists 
from giving armt*d assist /incf* to the risings 
in lv«mt and hlssex (( rARUiXJU;, (ireat Civil 
War, iv. 209). 

Skippon wa.s apjuiinted one of the king’s 
judges, but never at.ti'iuled any of the me<*t- 
irigs of the higli court of jii.Nlico. Ihiring 
the Commonweall h and jirolectoratiHie liehl 
high ollice both military and civil, hut, (*X(‘r- 
cised little political inHnence. On 19 April 
1()1<S the (‘ommons had voted him lands to 
the value of 1 ,000/. a year, hut the act, carry- 
ing lliis vote into ellecl, was nol jiassi'd till 
8 July 1051 {('oninions^ Jonr/tals, vi. 2- >7, 
599, V, 547; Ludlonv, Menun'rs, \. 211). 
W’bcn (h’omwadl marched again.st (In* S(‘ots 
an act Avus passed (25 June 1050) apuoint- 
ing Skippon cominandor-in-eliif'f of all tlnj 
forc(*s in and about London (Conunons^ 
Journals, vi. 441). lie w'n.s also elected a 
rnemher of tlni iirst, sf'Cond, tliird, and Hfth 
councils of state which existed during (lie 
republic. Though he Avas not one of the 
Little parliament, and did not sit in the 
council appoinlt*d by tin* olllcers of t In* army 
after tin* dissolution of tin* I.ong jiarliament, 
he AV'as a nn*mbr‘rof (*ac.h of tin* t wai councils 
appointed by ( ’romwidl. Jdio Kroteclor com- 
missioned Skijipon to cominaiul tin* forces to 
be raisial in London in Fehrnarv 1055 to 
suppress the intended rising of tin* royalists ; 
and Avlien the major-gmierals wen* instituted, 
Skippon Avas appointed major-general for 
London and tbe district (Cronuvellia)ia, ]>p. 
151, 155). In the Iavo parliaments of 1051 
and 1050 Skijipon represented Lyme, but lie 
rarely opened his month in their didiates. 
Yet in 1050 indignation at the hla.spln*mies 
of James Nay lor roused Skippon to unwninted 
elo((ucnco. ‘The groAvth of these things,’ 
he declared, ‘is more dangerous than the 
most intestine nr fnn'ign enemies. I have 
often been troubled in my tlumghts to think 
of this toleration. . . . If tliis be liberty, (tod 
deliATr mo from such libiu*ty. ... I Avas 
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always of opinion in the I^ong parliannmt 
the more liberty th<^ great(ir miscliief ’ (Jiuu- 
TON, Parliament a nj Diary j i. 4H, 101, 
The lh‘ot(‘Ctnr suminoned Skippon to 
sit in his nous(‘ of J^ords (l)eceinl)er 16o7), 
and he was so ^((nH'rally respected that- even 
llie republican pamphleteers found nothiiif^ 
oxcc])t political inconsistency to allege against- 
the choie.t* (Trarleian MimeUnnyj iii. 478). 
AVh(*n the IVotector died, Skippon was one 
of I he dig jiitari(.‘S who signed t-be prochiina- 
tioTi of Uicliard as his successor (.3 Sept. 
I(ib8), but he was so little identified with 
the Croniwt^Hian 7'egime that- the restored 
Long parliament reappointed him major-gene- 
ral of the London militia (-7 JulylOoO), 
and commander-in-cln'ef of all the forces 
within tlie limits of the weekly bills of mor- 
tality ( 2 Aug. 1 tiol) ; ( ^nnmons' Joiirytals, vii. 
707, T iri; CnnnweUiana^'p. 176). Age and 
infirmity prevented him from taking any 
active part- in tlje revolutions of the lujxt 
fe‘W months, and he died about the btjgin- 
ning of March 1660. His will, dated 20 Feb. 
1659-60, was proved oji 25 Oct. following 
((.Urtkew, ]). 440). 

Skipj)on was the author of three religious 
books : 1, LA Salve for every Sore, or a Col- 
lection of I’romises out of the ^/llole Hook 
of Cod, and is the Christian Centurion’s in- 
fallible Cronnd of Confidence,’ 1613, l2mo. 
A second enlarged edition, entitled ‘ A Pearl 
of Price, in a Collection of Promises,’ &c., 
anpeared in 1 649. 2. * True Treasure, or 

Tnirty Holy Vows, containing a brief sum 
of ail that concerns the Christian Cen- 
turion’s conscioiiahle AValking with Cod,’ 
1614, 12ino. 3. ‘ The Christian Centurion’s 
Observations, Advices, and Resolutions, con- 
taining matters divine and moral, collected 
according to his own experience, by Pliilij) 
Skippon,’ *fcc., 1645, 12mo. All three are 
practical wf)rks of devotion addressed to his 
fellow-soldiers, with rude versos of his own 
yjiterspersed. Tlie third contains some recol- 
Q^'ptions of his service in 1 lollaiid. Bkippon’s 
in writings consist of des])atclios printed 

yjjimphlet form during the civil war. 
at married twice : first, ^Faria Comes 

1622 . Neth(n'lands,on l4May 

died on 24 Jan. 1655, aged 54, 
church kuried in the chancel of Acton 
was memory 

ditch p (CxiiTUEW, Hundred of Laun- 
pp 80 97^*^^’ Qfakles, Hist, of Foulsham, 

' Skirmnn^ ^f. Commons^ Journals, vi. 535). 
widow Katherine Philij)s, 

marrio<i to RieT" 

Meroaith, bart: 

n 411 ^ TTiy aS ^ (Caktubav, 

1 , 111 ;. mentions two other 


daughters. Skippon’s son by his first wife, 
PJiilip Skippon, wa.s knighted on 19 April 
1671 (Lw Neve, KniyhU, p. 298). 

Portraits of Skippon, with short memoirs 
annexed, are given in ,]ohn Vicars’s ‘ FiUg- 
land’s Worthii's,’ 1647, ]). 50, and in Ricraft’s 
^ Fngland’s Champions,’ 1647, p. 55. A list 
of others is given in tlje ^Catalogue of 
the Sutherland Collection’ in the Bodleian 
Library,’ ii. 1 1 4. 

[In 1G18 a poem was puhJisluRl enlitltd 
Truths Triumph, or a. Fust VimlivMtion of Mn j«'>r- 
G(‘,n. Skippon, 4t-o ; Carthow’s Jfimdred of Laiin- 
ditch ; Noble’s House of Cromwell, ed, 17S7, i. 
398 ; other aiitliorilv'S inewtioued in the article.] 

C. IF. F. 

SKIPWITH, Sir WFLFJAAI nr. {f. 
1380), judge, was sex'ond son of William de 
Skipwith, by Margaret, daughter of Raljdi 
l^'itzSimuii of Orm.shv, Fjincolnshire. H(^ 
was desc<‘nded from Osmund, younger son 
of Ro))ert- de Stutoville |q. v.], who in the 
r(‘ign of Henry J-I assumed the name of 
Skipwith from his lordshi]) in Yorksliire. 
Skipwith sficce(‘ded to the family (‘.states in 
1336, on the death of hi.s father and e!d<M* 
brother. J le i.s stated on somewhat douhl ful 
evidenc(7 to have been a. member of Cray’s 
Inn, and to liavfj beem the first reader tlu*re. 
He frequently apiamrs as counsel in tlie y(‘ar- 
books from 1313 onwards. On 18 Nov. h'loO 
lie was one of t he commissiemors to carry out- 
the proclamation concerning the moderation 
of Avages and ])rices in Lindsey {Ffv.dcraj iii. 
21 i ; Hot. Pari. ii. 455). Tn 1351 he was 
appointed om? of the king’s serje^ants, and 
on 25 Oct. 1359 was made one oi* tluj judges 
of the court of common phais, and soon aftei’- 
wards knighted. In 1362 he hecanu? chief 
baron, and Avas a trier of petitions in the 
parliaments of October 1362, ( Ictober 1363, 
and .lanuary 1365. On 29 Oct. 1365 Skipwith 
and Sir Henry Green [q. v.], the chief just ice 
of tlie king’s bench, were removed from office 
for having acted against laAV and justice, 
and obtained large sums of money unjustly 
( 1 5 -\rn es, Edward III, pp. 624, 667). Ihirnes 
also states that they were for ever excluded 
from the king’s favour. But the exact 
accuracy of these statements is open to 
question, and vSkipwith certainly regained 
the king’s confidence, for on 15 Fob. 1370 
he was appointed chief justice of the king’s 
bench in Ireland, and on 21 F"eb. received 
forty marks for his expenses {Foidern, iii. 
887 ; Issue Roily p. 468). On 8 Oct. 1376 
lie was restored to his old place as just ict’ of 
the common pleas in England, and in the 
Michaelmas s(^ssions of that year delivered 
the judgment of the court in the case of the 
Bishop of St. Davids and John Wyton. lie 
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was a Irier of petitions in tlio parliament 
of January lo77, and on tlio accession of 
liichard TI was reappointed om* oflln' jiislices 
ol’ tlie common l)(mcli, and juranted 40/. a 
y<\‘ir {Cal. Vat. Vollff, Ificliard 11, i. 1, 0). 
Skipwith regularly appears as a trier of 
petitions in (^very parliament of the roign 
down to February ld(SS, and in ld79 gave 
an ()])inion as one of tlie judges in parlia- 
ment ( Jiof. Vart. iii. 01 c/ atihi). Ski]>with’s 
name is of freijnent oecni'reneo in various 
j 11(1 icial com missions during t in; opening years 
of Itiehard If, and lit? was also plae(‘d on the 
commission of j)ea.ce frn* tlui counties of Not- 
tingliani, Ji(*icest('r, ick, IJutland, Lin- 

coln, Norlliampton, and i )erl)y {Cal. Vat. 
Itulls^ Ihcliard ll, i. passim). With the 
other judg('s he was summoned to thecouneil 
al Noltingham in August L‘5S7, but on the 
plea, of illness avoided attending, ajid so 
e.sca]jed partici]..ation in tlu^ opinion that the 
otlu'r judge's gnv(', as they alleged nmb'r 
eom])ul,'««ion, iii the king’s favour against the 
commission. lie was the only judge who 
Imd pn‘vi()us1y sat on the bencli who acted 
as a tri('r of ])(‘titions in the ]>arliam('nt of 
K('bruary IdSS. wlum his late colleagues W(*r(‘, 
imjajachcd. Skipwith seems to have retired 
from ollice shortly afterwards. Jli.s name 
and I host' of his two sons apj)ear in the list 
of gt'iillemen of Lincolrisliin' who wmr 
sworn to support tlu' lords a])])elhint in ld88 
{Rot. Vavl. iii. 100-8). Ski])wit]i was alive* 
as lat(' as 189J, but the date of his death is 
not known. Jly his wile Alice, danght(‘r 
and lu'in'ss of Sir William tie lliltoft of 
] ng( ddmel l.s, T Jncolnshirc, he had, with otlu'r 
childnm, two sons, William and John. Tt 
has been alleged that Sir William (h? Skip- 
with, the chief haron, dh*d in 1800, and that 
it was his son William who we.s ap]>ointed to 
the cemnnon beneli. I hit Fo.s> has adduced 
good reasons in contradiction of this theory, 
showing that it i.s on chronological grounds 
improhahle that William do Skipwith the 
younger was old enough to he a judge in 
*3870, and that there is no iwidenco of 
tlnu’o having hi'on two lawyers of the name, 
’riiis view is confirmed by the joint mention 
of Sir William do Skipwith and of William 
d(; Ski]) wit ll lh«^ youngt'i* on two commissions 
in 1878 and 1879(6h/. Rot. Vat. Iticliard IT, 
i. 2f)9, 415), and by the mention of them 
both in the list of I/mcolnshire gentlemen 
sworn to support the lords appellant in 1888. 
William de Skipwith the younger died with- 
out issue male. J ohn dc Skipvvi tli, the j udgii’s 
second son, represented Lincolnshire in thti 
parliaments of 1406, 1407, and 1414 (7/c/7^n^ 
of Momher)^ of Varlia merit ^ i. 269, 272, 281), 
and died in 1122. From him w ere descended 


lie Skipwiths of Ncwbold Hall, AV'arwick- 
shire, the Skipwiths of JMetheriugham, Liii- 
coln.shire, and the Skipwiths of Frestwouhl, 
1 Leicestershire. Ihironetcies were lu'ld by 
each of these brandies, Imt only tin* third is 
still extant. 

f Authorities quotrd ; Knighton’s Clirori. a]). 
8cri])tores Deoorn, pp. 2C9ii-'l ; Jm).ss's Judges of 
Pkigland.] C. L. K. 

SKIKLAW, WAl/rFir (it. 140t5),bisho]) 
successively of liichlield, Jhith, and I lurliam, 
and jirivy seal, was liorn at Soutli Skirlaugh 
in the parish of Swine, eight mih*s iiorth- 
(*ast of If nil. Dodsworth ])reserved a story 
that he was tlui son of a sieve-nniki'r, and, 
being •very unlowai’d,’ ran away to Oxford, 
only rc'snniing n'lations with hi.s family aft('r 
lie hecanu* bishop of Durham in 1888 
( \\ ooi), f b//c//c.s* of O.rfonl. p. Iti). Jhil his 
fathi'r’s alleged trade may K' no more than 
inference from the riddh;-lilv(^ hearing.s of 
his coat-of-arins, and he obtained crown 
hcmt'tice.s fur klnsnu'n in 1879 {Vatent Roily 
])p. 829, 8.‘50). IT is sister wa.s prioress of 
Swine ( V'estamerita. Kborarouaia, ii. 814 ), 

After taking his master's d»‘gn‘(‘al Oxford, 
Skirlaw was elected to om^ of the fellowships 
(t Ill'll calle 1 scholai’shi))s) on the fonudatioii 
of William of Ourham |(j. v.J, in llu! socii'ty 
which at that lime bore the nami* of its 
founder, now ljni\ I'rsit Colh'gt'. A pre- 
ference was given to those who came from 
till' neighhonrhood of Durham { Wooi),p. 54 ). 
lie graduated LL.D., and on 8>() Nov. 1870 
became prebendary of Fenton in \'or]cralhe- 
dral ; about the same tinii'. if not eiirlier, be 
wasaj)])ointe.dar(‘hd(‘acon of the Fast L’iding 
(Lii Neve, iii. 1 12, 181). Fnlering thi^ royal 
service as king’s clerk ‘abiding in eharieery,’ 
Skirlaw was employed in imjiorlant business 
and received further jireferment. 1 n 1 877 lie 
i.s mentioned as a canon of Jhjverley Minster, 
and by January 1.878 had hei'u made ih'an of 
St, jMartin’s-le-Grand, iLimdon (^Vatc/it Roily 
pp. 82, 44; idrr/cm, vli. 18.8). During the 
minority of Richard TT he w'a.s constantly 
em])loyed on diplomatic mission, s abroad. 
Ill 1881 he was sent with Sir Nicholas Dag- 
worth to Italy to negotiate with ro])e Urban 
and the Italian jirinces, and did not ndnrn 
until April 1888 (f/^. vii. 298, .807, 858-4). 
Ilia .services marked him out for promotion. 
In 1.880 he was archdeacon of Northiimptoii, 
and in 1881 he appears as treasurer of rjin- 
coln, -but soon idlecti'd an oxehange. Ry 
June 1884 ho had become keeper of the 
privy seal, and aliont tlie same time ho 
resigned the deanery of St. Alartiu’s (ili. vii. 
455; i/o/. iW. iii/169). 

The see of Coventry and Lichfield fulling 
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vncniil, rally in ilir vtsir, Ihn popf* ])ro- 

\i(.k'(l Skirlaw to it by knll dated iJiSJiine 
IdSo ( Li: N i;\ i:, i. 00 1 ). II is consecration at 


he added to the cliurchlhe beautifnl cliaptor- 
lioiisj', now in ruins, and tho great cenlral 
stage (comj)leted after Ids death) of tlie 


AN'estminster on 1 1 Jan. IdSli was a striking | prestnit tower, possibly as a guide to tlie 
ceremony; sevni juvlates olliciated, and tin; j inhabitants of the surrlmiKling Hats during 
kings of I'higland and Arnifuda, wit b many of j tlie frequent inundations. The manor-house 


the nobles, w<*re ])resent (SruiJMS, 7{?e/y/.sY/voa; I was partly rebuilt by him. At York h 
cf. K\ Ksii AM, ]). (iO). ]>u( before he liad beem : contributed largely to the cost of llie central 
enthroned tlm* pojie translatcal him to the j tfiwer and founded a chantry in the south 
richer S(‘e of Hath and Wells, which fell transept, 
vacant in .1 uly l.'lStJ, 'Tlie. chapter eh'cled a 
favourite clerk of the king, llicliard Medford; 


hut. Urban, before hearing of this, liad 
translated Skirlaw thither by a bull dated 
J8 Aug., an<l IJichanl gave way (IjK Nkvj;, 
i. Idll). Skirlaw clearly stood well Avith 
the ]) 0 ])e, Avho nineteen months later, on 
removing I lielianl’ssiqiporter, John Fordham, i 


At Durham he gave largely to- 
Avuirds the reconstruction of the cloisters and 
dormitory as they now exist. He built 
bridges over the Tecs at '^'arm and the Wear 
at Shinclilfe, and ajiprojiriattMl landed 
revenues to their mciiitonance. At JJishop 
Auckland be addiid a stoiui gatt;way to the 
{>Srripto/r.^ Tres^ p. 1 lo). Jlis inte- 
resting will, made 7 March 1 10 1, Avith later 


from Durham to FJy, in d(derence to the j codicils {Tt'ntammtu El>nracni>iia, i. o0(i), 
lords a])pellan1, translated (o April l.‘]S.S) j contains, besides supplemt'-ntary gifts to so iin* 
Skirlaw to the former sih' (/./j. iii. 201). In j of the objects above mentioned, eA’idemai of 
the following Avinter ho Avas employed in j his interest in education, lie left books to 
nt'gotiations Avith Franco and Flanders | his own college of the ^Ureat University 
(Iirr/r/y/, A’ii. ()10, dlS). Tn April 1301, and | Hall’ in Oxford, A\diere in 1403 he had en- 
dowed three hew fellowships open to inider- 


again in February 1303, lu* took part in 
similar missions (//j. vii. 007 0, 738). lie 
assisted in the negotiations for a truce and 
marriage, ullianee Avith Scotljind in August 
J301 {t'/j. vii. 780 7). After' the ill- 
omened September parliament of 1307, 
Skirlaw obtained a license to absent himself 
from all parliammits which should follow 
the ensuing ses.sion at Shrew.sbury (///. viii. 
19). He accepted the revolution Avhich 
placed Henry IV on the throne, assented to 
Kichard’s imprisonment, and for nearly two 
years acteil as chief plenipotiuitiary in the 
delicate negotiations with France over the 
renewal of the truce concluded liy Richard 
and the restoration of (^ueen Isabella (id. 
viii. 108, &c.) On 1 1 May 1101 he was pre- 
sent willi Archbishop Richard Scrope [q. v.J 
at the translation (Annaloa, p. 388) of tho 
ashes of Jolm of Rridliiigton [see John, 
d. 1379]. 

He died at Ids Yorkshire manor of IloAvden 
on 21 March 1400; his body Avas carried to 
J )urham and intmTod in t he cathedral betAveon 
two pillars in the north aisle of the choir, 
before the altar of St. Rlaise and St. Jolm of 
Reverh‘y (Avbicb lie Jiad dialicated), in a mar- 
ble tomb inlaid witli bis effigy in brass. This 
has btum remoA"(‘d or covered over( TcHtatnf'uta 
Ehoracenda, i. 300). The inscription isgiven 
by Chamber ( Si'riptorcA Tres, p. 1 45). Skirlaw 
made a generous use of the princely income 
of Ins see. He Avas a great builder. The 
graceful chapel still standing at his birth- 

f jlace Avas built by liim in the last years of 
lis life, and provided Avitli a chantry and tAvo 
chaplains (Foulson, ii. 202). At lIoAvden 


graduates and to students t‘i(her of Oxford 
or (■ambridge, if possibl(\born in the dioceses 
of York and Durham (Clark, p. 15). A 
solemn mass Avas annually btdebratod in llie 
college doAvn to the Reformation for tho re- 
pose of his soul (Wood, p. 40). To Durlnini 
College, Oxford (now University (/ollege), 
ho left twenty pounds. His executors AV(‘re 
mnpoAvered to defray the cost of the educa- 
tion of William Jiincoln, one of his clerks, 
and Robert Custeby, a kinsman. 

[A brief account of Skirlaw’s miinificonce is 
given by the Durham Avritcp, William Ciiainher, 
AA'hose work is printed in Anglia Sacra and in 
Script ores Tres Dun el menses, published by tho 
Surtees Soc. ; Jtotuli Ihirliamentorum ; Patent 
Rolls of Richard IJ, 1377-81 ; Rymor’s Faidera, 
original ed.; Ordinances of tho Privy Council, 
ed. Nicolas ; Durham Rites and Testamenta 
Kboraeensia, publislied by tho Surtees Soc. ; 
Monk of Kveshain, ed. ITearuo ; Annales, 
Henry IV (Rolls 8er.) ; Wood’s Hist, of tho 
Colleges of Oxford, ed. Outch ; Clark’s Col- 
leges of Oxford; Godwin, Do Pnesulibus 
Anglia?, ed. 1713; Le Neve’s Fa«!ti Ecclosise 
Anglicana*, ed. Hardy ; Surtees’s Hist, of Dur- 
ham; Poulson’s Hist, of Holderncss; Hutchin- 
son ’.s Guido to HoAvdon Church.] J. IYt. 

SKIRVING, ADAM (1719-1803), Scot- 
tish song-Avriter, was born in Haddington 
in 1710 and was educated at Preston Kirk. 
Ho was a substantial farme.r, and spent most 
of Ins life as tenant of Oarleton, a farm not 
far from Haddington on the Gosford road. 
Although a Jacobite, and api>arcntly a spec- 
tator of the battle of lYestoiipans in 1745, 
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lift sftftins to Irivft taken no other part in tlie j 
rising than by singing ballads about it. lie 
<lied in April and is buried in the | 

ehnrcdiyard of Athelstan(dbrd,where a quaint 
rhyme on his tombstone tells of liis loiral 
reputation as an athlete and wit. His son 
Archibahl is separatel}" noticed. 

Few Scottisli anthologies omit Skirving’s 
taunting ‘Hey, .lolninie Cope,’ which he 
wrote in 174o to an old tune common in his 
day, and of which there are now several 
V(irsions (cf. liooo, Jacobite Jtclicsj ]H21, ii. 
Ill, dOS scj.) This and a similar ballad on 
the batth‘ of Frostcuijnins are th(3 only sur- 
vivals of what Aves p- drably a collection of 
ballads whi(di Skirving woee for local amuse- 
ment. 

[Irving's Hook of Scotsmen ; AVilson's Poets 
and Poetry of Scotland, i. I«7.] J. K. M. 

SKIRVING, AKCHTHALD.(17 10 -1819), 
painter, son f)f Adam Skirving [q. v.], author 
of ‘Johnnie Cope,’ was horn near Hadding- 
ton in 17 19. Aftiu' studying hotii in Rome 
and liondon, lie settled in Edinburgh, where 
he obtained soim* fame as a ])oi ‘.rait -paint (T. 
His most successful ])ortrails were executed 
in cra^'on. The best knoAvn is his crayon 
portrait of Robert Ihirns, ex(iCLited partly 
from Nasmyth’s famous portrait, and partly 
from Ski rving’s recollect ion of the poet , whom 
lui met, it is said, at Edinburgh in 1786. 
This portrait was acquired by Sir Theodore 
31 art in. Other of Skirving’s sitters were 
Alexander Carlyle, D.ll., of Inveresk, the 
mother of Jane Welsh Carlyle, Gavin Hamil- 
ton, Isabella Tfrascr-Ty t lor, iTofessor Dugald 
Stewart, and Dr. John Iluntt'r, principal 
of St. Andrews University. Skirving was 
eccentric, and did not pursue bis art indus- 
triously. In later life he seldom produced 
more than one picture a year, his jirice 
ranging about one hundred 'guineas. He 
died suddenly at TiiA'cresk in 1819, and was 
buried at Athelstaneford churchyard. Some 
of his portraits are in the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. 

[Hr 3 ^dairs Art in Scotland, p. 1G9; Catalogue 
of Royal Scot. Acad. Exhibition, 1880; Cat. of 
Loan Exhibition of Old Masters and Portraits, 
1883 ; Cat. of Scot. Nat. Portrait Gallery, 1891 ; 
Burns Chron. for 1892.] A. H. M. 

SKOGAN, JOHN (/. 1180), jester. [See 
under Scon an or Scoguin, IlKNiir.] 

SKOT. [See Scott.] 

SKRINE, HENRY (1750-1803), travel- 
ler, horn in 1755, was the son of Richard 
Dickson Skrine of AVarleigh Manor, Somer- 
set, by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Tryon of Colly weston, Nortliamptonshin'. 
The family resided at Warleigh since 1034. 


I Henry entered Christ Ulinrch, Oxford, on 
1 21. Ian. 1771, and givnlnatcd 11. (M,. in 1781. 

1 Recoining a nuMiiber of Einc()lu’s Inn, be 
was called to the bar in 1782. 

Skrine cbieily sjamt bis linn* in travel- 
ling tlirougb Great Rritain, and in record- 
ing Iiis (‘xpericnces. The rocords of liis expe- 
dition to 1 he north of Si^othind in 1793 are 
of especial intftn;st, for at that period tin; 
country was little known. He di('d at 
AValton-on -Thames in iSO.’l, having been 
twice married. Ryhis iirst. wife, Marianne, 
eldest daugliter of John Cliaiie of AN'imlde- 
don, Surrey, he had one son, Henry. Ry 
his second Av lie, Letitia, Haivonrt of Daiiy- 
Park, near (h’ickliowtdl in Rnutoii, he had 
two sons — John J larcourt and Thomas— an J 
three daughters : [sab<41a, Henrietta, and 

Catlierine. 

He W'as the autlior of: 1. ‘Three Tours 
in tin; North of England and in Scotland,’ 
London, 1795, 4to. 2. ‘ Two 'fours through 
Wales,’ London, 1798, 8vn; 2n<l i*dit. 1812. 
3. ‘Rivers of note in Groat Rritain,’ London, 
1801, Hvo. 

[Gent. Mag. 1803, i. 382; Imstcr’s Alumni 
Oxon. 1715-1886; Bnrke’s Landed Gtuitry.] 

E. X. C. 

SKUISH or SKEWES, JOHN {d, 
1544), lawyer and chron ich'r, avus tln^ son 
of ,Tohn SkeAves of SkoAves in St. AVeiin, 
CoriiAvall, who married Joan, datighter of 
Richard TomyoAA'e, and was i)rohahly horn 
at Skewes. He Aveiit to Oxford University, 
matriculating either at Hart Hall or hN'cter 
College, but does not seem to have taken a 
degree. AVood, in translating tlie fmtin 
words of Pits, praises his ‘ happy genic, ac- 
companied with industry, prudence, and 
dexterity.’ 

Skewes adopted the profession of the laAv, 
and became a member of Ijimrolu’s Inn. In 
1514 he had the privih'go of wearing his hat 
in the king’s presence. He ent(‘ri;d the 
household of Cardinal AV’olse}', and Avas ad- 
mitted to his private counsids, being pre- 
sumably one of the ‘ four counsel lours leanuMl 
in the lawe of the realm ’ avIio dwtdt in his 
house’ (C/ivENDisir, Wolsey^ (‘d. 1827, p. 
100). Ill May 1523 he Avas enlered in the 
subsidy-roll of the cardimirs ollicials for an 
assessment of lOO.s'. Christoiiher, lord 
Conyers, granted to him and ot hers in 1527 
certain property for AA'olsey’s benefit; 

Avas appointed in June 1529 a member of 
the commission to adjudicate on cases in 
I chancery committed to them by the cardinal; 
and in the same month the bishop of Rangor 
complained of liis action ‘ as one of AA'olsey’s 
servants of tlie hnv.’ 

Skewes Avas the OAvner by inheritance and 
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acquisition of much propt‘rty in Cornwall, 
inclutling the manor of Polrodo in St. Tiidy, 
and tlie lease of the tolls on tin in Tewing- 
ton, Ty warnliaih*, and Jlelston, Ho was 
placed on tin; commission of peace for that 
county in IT) 10, loll, 1514, and 1515, and 
lie was on the commission for Middlest?x in 
152<S, 15f‘i7, and 1530. In July 1518 

and July 1521 lie was appointed one of the 
commissioners for tlui duchy of Cornwall, 
and Ik' was possibly the John Skewes who 
serveil in 1521 as high sheritf of Cornwall. 
Som(' deeds relating to his pro])ertv are in 
Lansdowm^ MS. British Museum, 207 h\ 

In July 1510 a grant of the next presen- 
tation to a canonry at Windsor was made 
to Skewes and two others, and in 1525 he 
was one of the commissiomjrs for the snp- 
pressionofSt. h'ri ties wide’s corivamt at Oxford 
and oth(;rfonnda(ioiis (1 IroDALK, Moriaaticn/i^ 
ii. 151 ). A fee of 0 A 13.s. 4<7. lor his services 
is entered in 1510 in the ex]H‘nses of Ilejiry 
(’ourtenay, (nirl of Devon, and the same peer, 
tlnm the M anpiis of J']xoter, writing to W olsey 
in October 1525, recognised his relationship, 
calling him ^ my cosyu Skewes’ (NiciioiiS, 
Lawford Jbdl, pp. 44 2 -1 4). So lattj as 1 534 
he was omj)loyt*d as counsel. Tie died with- 
out issue on 23 May 154 1 ; liis will was dated 
from Ht. Sejiulchre’s parish, Lojidou, 

His wift‘, Catherine, daughter of John 
Treth nr tie of Tret luir I le in Cornwall , by Eli za- 
heth, daughter of Sir 1 fugli Courtenay of Bo- 
coniioc, died in August 1537 (Lettera and 
Pupern of Uennj I 'llI, vol. xii. pt. ii. p. 172). 

Skewes was tin* author of the ‘ Brovyat of 
a Oroiiacle made by Mathewe Baris . . . of 
theCoiKJuesle of Duke William of Normandy 
uppon this Ilealme,’ Ilarl. MS. Brit. Mus. 
2258, art. {), pp. 35-125. It is said to have 
been Avritteii with his own hand, and it was 
given by him to lleginald Mohiin. He also 
wrote a treatise, ^ Ihi Bello JVojano.' Fuller 
thouglit him ^ inclined to the Ih’otostaiit re- 
formation.’ 

[^Fatt. Paris’s Hist. Minor (ed. Madden), 
preface p. xlii ; Hardy’s Materials, iii, 152-11; 
W'ood’s Athena* Oxon. ed. Bliss, i.58-9; Fuller’s 
Worthies (1811), i. *217; Pits, De Anglhe 
Scriptoribiis, j). 799 ; Tanner’.s Bihl. Britannico- 
Hiberiiica (1718), p. 677 ; Nicolas’s Testarnenta 
Vetusta, ii. 495; AVilkins’s Concilia, iii. 705; 
Prjuine’s AVTits, iv. 280, 780-3; Boaseand Court- 
ney’s BIbl. Cornuh. ii. 654, 727, iii. 1337; Mac- 
lean’s Trigg Minor, iii. 333, 385-7 ; ilarl. MS. 
4031 , f. 77 ; Letters and Papers of Henry A’^lll, 
i. ii. iii. and iv. pa.ssim, vii. 607.] AV. P. C. 

SKYNNER, Sir JOHN (1724 .?-! 805), 
judge, son of John and Elizalxdh Skynner 
of Great .Milton, Oxfordshire, wa.s born in 
London about 1724, and was educated at 1 


AVestminst.er school, where at the ago of 
fourteen he became a king’s scholar, and 
was elected to Christ Church, Oxford, at 
AVhitsiintide 1742. He matriculated at 
Oxford on 10 June 1742, and graduated 
B.CUj. on 27 Jau. 1751. Pie was admitted 
a member of Uncoln’s Inn on 21 Nov. 1730, 
and, having been calhid to the bar in 
Michaelmas term 1748, joined tlie Oxford 
circuit. In Hilary t(*rin 1771 he was made 
a king’s counsel, and a])pointed attorney- 
general of tlie duchy of Ijaiicastcr. In the 
same year he became a bencher of his inn. 
Hewas returned tothe House of Commons for 
AVoodstock at a hy-electior^ in January 1771, 
and continued to re, present that borough until 
hisappoint.mentto tlieexehequ(*r. Ileo])posed 
the introduction uf tlie Oiurch Nullum Tern- 
pus Bill ou 17 Fell. 1772 {Pari. Hist. xvii. 
303-1), and on 3 April following was ap- 
pointeil second judge on the Cl ester circuit. 
He took ])art on 20 .A])ril 1774 in the discus- 
sion of the bill for llie impartial administra- 
tion of justice in Alassacdiusetts Bay when lu^ 
protested agavist tln^ introdueJioti of appeal 
for murd(?r into America, and eulogised Black- 
stoue’s ‘ Commentarbis ’ as ontj of the b(*st 
books ever written upon the laws of this 
const itutum {ih. xvii. 1201-5, 120t)). On 
12 April 1770 he was elect(‘d r(‘C()rder of 
Oxford and present (al with the freedom of 
that city. He contributed to the funds of 
the I lodieian Library ( AVood, JList. and Ant iq. 
of the Lhtiv. of Oxford ^ 1790, vol. ii. ])t. ii. ]). 
010), and (1780) presented a piece of plate 
to the Oxford corporation. 

►Skynner was ajipointod lord chief baron of 
the exchequer in thophice of Sir vSidney Staf- 
ford Smyth(‘( q. v. ), and received the lionoiir of 
knighthood on 23 N ov. 1777. t )n the 27 tli of 
the Sana* montli h(f was called to the degree 
of serjennt-at-l2w, and was sworn in as lord 
chief baron (Sir W. Blackstonu, Peports^ 
ii. 1178). After jiresiding in his court with 
much learning and ability for rather more 
than nine years, Skynner was com])elled to 
resign, owing to ill-health, in the Christmas 
vacation of 1786-7 (Durnrokd and PIast, 
Term Itcporls^ i. 551). Ho was admitted a 
member of the privy council on 23 March 
1787, and retired into the country, living at 
Great Milton House, which he had inherited 
from his motJier. He died at Bat h on 26Nov. 
1805, and was bnr»cd In the south aisle of 
Or(‘at Milton church. Skynner married 
Martha, daughter of Edward Burn and 
IMartha Davie. His wife died on 4 Dec. 1797. 
Their only child, Martha Frederica, was mar- 
ried, 011 1 Aug. 1799, to the Right Hon. Ri- 
chard Ryder, third son of Nathaniel, first 
baron Harrowby, and died on 8 Aug. 1821. 
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A portrait, by (jainsboroiigli, Avas bt*- 
qncathed in 1882 to Lim-olii’s Inn by Francis 
Ibirton, K.C. ; a replica lianas in the hall of 
Christ Church, Oxford. A letter written by 
8kyniier to Thomas James ^lathias, from 
Ihilli, ami dated 28 h’eb. 1799, is among- tlie 
Add. JM8S, in the British Museum (22970, 
f. 208). 

[A few Memorials of tie* Ri^^ht Rev. Robert 
Skiuner, bishop of Woreesler, l<S0(b pp. 53-7 ; 
Woolrych’s Lives of Ernineru. Serjeants-at-IiUW 
of the English Ear, ISGt), ii. 530-0; boss’s 
Jiulgt'S of England, 1801, viii. 308-9 ; Wood's 
History and Antiquities of the Colleges an<l 
Halls in the IJniversit t Oxford, 178<3, App. 
p. L'94 ; Cent. Mag. 179V i-. 1075, 1805 ii. 1170, 
1821) i. 107, 1821 ii. ISO, 1832 ii. 572; Annual 
Ri'gister, 1805, p. 512 ; Alumni Westmoii. 1852, 
}>}>. 251, 318, ,320, 517,550 ; Alnnini Oxonienses, 
1715-1880, p. 1305; Lincoln’s Inn Registers; 
Collins’s Ih'crage, 1812, v. 718; Townsend’s 
Calendar of Riiights, 1828, p. .3-t ; Notes aiul 
(bicrit's, 8th ser. ix. 227; OJtieial Return of 
Tjists of M(mibcrs of Ftirliament, ii. Ill, 151; 
Haydn's Hook of Dignities, 1800.] 

Cf. F. R. R. 

SK Y N N.ER, LANCE H ( 1 7( M > ?- 1 790), 
(•a])laiii In the navy, eldt'st son of John 
Skviiin'r, H.D. (1725- 1805), rector of lOaston 
in Northamptonshire, and prosuinahly nephew 
of (Japtain Lancelot Sltynner — who, in com- 
mand of the Hidfdbrd iVigato, was killed in 
aelioii with tht' Frtaich frigate' Altilicionse, 
on 4 April 17(5(3 — enter'd the navy under 
the patronage of (Vaptain .bdm Ford on 
))oard th(i Jirilliant in October 1779. l£e 
afterwards starved in the Nymjdionthe East 
India station, and in the lY'gase and Thisbo 
on the home station. IL^ ])as.sed his exami- 
iiatlon on J Cct. 1787, being' tlu'ii, by his 
cerl.iticate, ‘more than 21,’ Cn 12 Xov. 
3791) he was promoted to be lieutenant of 
the Cygnet, from which, in the following 
July, he was discharged to lnilf-])ay. In Fe- 
bruary 1 793 he was appoiTitt'tl t<» t he Aimahle, 
in February 1794 to the Theseus, and in 
.July to the Jloyno, flagship of Sir John 
.Jervis [q. v.] (afterwards Earl of St. Vin- 
cent) in the A\T)st Indies, On 1 Nov. 1791 
lie was promoted to the command of the 
Zebra sloop, aiid, remaining in the West 
Indies, was posted on 10 Sept, to the Pique, 
from which lie was, Avithin a foAv AA'eeks, 
inoAX'd to the Beaulieu of forty guns, one of 
the squadron which in April-May^ 1790 
reduced the island of Saint ljucia. In the 
summer of 1709 he Avas appointed to the 
32-gun frigate liiitine, attached to the fleet 
in the North Sea, and in her sailed from 
Yarmouth for the Texel on 9 Oct. with 
soA^eral passengers and treasure, stated to 
amount to six hundred thousand dollars, be- 


longing to various ‘commercial houses in 
Hamburg.’ I’he same niglil, in a heavy 
gale from (he N.X.W., with a strong- le('- 
tide, she Avas driv(‘U on shore and utterly 
lo.st. SkyniK'r ajid Ihewliole of the. crew, 
except one, perished. At ditl'ennit times 
attempts have h(‘(‘n made by private specu- 
lators to n'covf'r tlu; treasure, but Avitliout 
any success. 

[Lists, pay-bnoks, in th(‘< Public Record 
Ollicc; .Jaincs's Naval llisl. cd. 18f>0, i. 410, ii. 
474 ; Gcnl. MilL^ 1799, ii. 988, 994.] 

J. K. L. 

SLACK, HENRY JAMES ( 1818 -l89tJ), 
nutlior, 1 be son of .Iose])li Slaclqa prosjHU’ons 
cloth inerclianl, Avas born in Lomlon on 
23 Oct. I8l8, and erlncnled at North End, 
Hampstead. He exchangf'd a biisiin'ss lilti 
for journalism in 1 8 Ul, and AA’orked upon tlui 
‘North Devon Jr>iirnal ’ and oIIut provincial 
pa])ors until, in 1852, lie became proprietor 
and editor of the, ‘Atlas.’ I hi also Avrole 
much for llie ‘ Weekly I'inies,’ undm* the 
signature ‘ Litt le.lolm.’ h’rom 181)2 lie (‘ditial 
the ‘ int<‘lle<‘t ual Ohs('rA'er,‘ a dt;\ elopnient of 
a journal calh'd ‘ib'creative Sci(‘n(*(',’found<*d 
in 1859. From IsdS to ]871 tliisAvas con- 
tinut'd as ‘Tlio Student.’ .Meanwhile, in 
1850, S’uck publislu'd ‘The Ministry of Iho 
Beautiful’ ( Ijondon, 8vo), a dialogue u])on 
rest bet ic subject .s, and in 18()0 an optimistic 
tveatisii u])oii ‘ I’lie IMiiloso]>hy of I’rogress 
in Human A Hairs.’ I’lni ideas which lieadvo- 
cated through life both by precept and 
('xample were those of advanced liberalism. 
Such causes as tliatof anti-slavt*ry, the abo- 
lition of llio pa])(‘r duties, and tin', Iiigher 
education of women liad in him a strenuous 
ally; hcAvas a Cobdeiiiti*, a forward meTn))er 
of the national education leagiu', and a warm 
frh'iid of Kossuth and Mazzini. When spe- 
ciall}’ moved, as in his deffuiee of Orsini at 
Exeter Hall in 1850, Slack was an eloquent 
speaker. But tln^ prt)paganda Avith wliieh 
he Avas most closely ichuititiod wtTo those of 
the Sunday Ijcagin'. He. was presidmit of 
tho league in 1879, and inaugurated tlie 
popular lectures for vSnnday evenings. He 
Avas no less zealous in tin? cause of the Sunday 
opening of museums and picture-galleries, 
to promote Avhich the Sunday Sociidy Avas 
formed in 1875. 

In his leisure hours Slack aa^is an ardent 
micro.scopist, and he Avas successively se- 
cretary and, in 1878, prt'sident of the Royal 
Microscopical Society. At odd moments 
during 18,00 he composed ‘The MarAcls of 
Pond IJfo,’ an attractive and essentially 
popular introduction to microscopical study 
(London, 1801, 8vo; 3rd edit, illustrated, 
1878). Most of the ponds to Avhich he refers 
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linvf* now ]>('(‘n o))litt‘rjit<*d by tlio Imildcr. 
Sbu-k was a ro^-iilar contributor to ‘ Kuow- 
uikI fort y-six papiTS art' ascribed to his 
naino in tbt* ‘ Royal Society’s Scientiilc Cata- 
lo^^uti’ (sclcctt'd tVoni tilt' ‘ I’opidar Seienett 
JMoiitldy/ tin,* ‘ Mett'orolo^ical Journal,’ and 
.similar ])<‘riodi(*als ). Jn religious problems 
lie was cbielly inllut'nct'd liy tin* Unitarian 
William Johnson Rox whose works 

he edit'cd in a ‘ JMemorial l^klitioii’ (Rtindon, 
1:^ vols. Svo, ISbo S), in collaboration with 
William Hallantyin*. Hodgson [tj. v.] JIo 
dit'd at his lioiist*, Forest Row, Sussex, on 
J() .Finite JStk). II is Aviie, (diarlotto -Mary 
Walters, whom he married in 1840, survived 
him. 

[Nature, 13 Aug. 189G; Daily Nt'ws, 27 June 
1S9G (hy AFr. (r. J. Holyoake) ; private informa- 
tion.] T. S. 

SLADE, SiK ADOLPHUS (1804-1877), 
viee-ailmiral, admiral in the Turki.sh stjrvice, 
and author, was fifth son of (feneral Sir 
John Slade, hart. [(j. v.], of jMaiinseli Orange, 
SoUK'rset. Tn August l8lo he onlenHl the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, and 
passed through the course with distinction, 
carrying off the gold medal. He was after- 
wards, ibr three yeans, on the South Ameri- 
can station; and in 1824, as matooof the 
Revengi‘, llagship of Sir Harry Rurrard 
Ni'ale [q. v.], was pr(*sent at the demonstra- 
tion against Algiers. Fn October 1827 he 
w'as in the Hind cutter, the tender to the 
Asia, at the battle of Navarino, and on 
27 Nov. he was ])ronioted to the rank of 
lieutenant. In the follo’sving year, while on 
half-pay, he travelled through France, Italy, 
the Grecian Isles, and reached Constanti- 
nople in -May 1829. Thence he Avent for a 
cruise in the Rlack Sea with the Turkish 
fleet, and after the peace of A driaiiojde, as 
the guest of Captain Edmund Lyons (after- 
wards Lord F^yons) [q. v.] in the Rlonde, he 
visited the sevt'ral Russian ])orts. From 
Avarua he went hy land to Adrianojde, and 
for the next two year.s travt'lled through 
much of the countiy on both sides of the 
Rosphorus. In 1833 he, published * Records 
of Travel in Turkey, Greece, &c., and of a 
Cruise in the Rlack Sea with the Capitan 
Pasha in the Years 1829-30 -3U (2 vols. 
8vo). In January 1834 he was appointed 
additional lieutenant of the Caledonia, flag- 
ship of Sir Josias Rowdey [q. v.'], by whom, 
during the next three years, he was em- 
ployed on several missions to Greece and 
Constantinople, and on one occasion to 
Sehasto])ol, on the defences of which and 
the improved state of the Russian navy he 
wrote a valuable report. In 1837 he pub- 
lished * Turkey, Greece, and Malta ^ (2 vols. 


8vo). Again on luilf-pay lie travelled on 
till' continent, and in 18 1() publislual ‘Travels 
in Germany and Russia, ineluditig a Steam 
Voyage liy the Danube and Euxiiie from 
\4enna to Constant iiiople in 1838 9’ (Hvo, 
1810). On 23 Nov. 1841 lie W'as promoted 
to tlu' rank of commamler. Ho tlum studied 
for some time at the Royal Naval College, and 
in 1810-7 commanded the Ih'eruit on the 
coast of Spain and at the Azores. 

On 10 Jan. 1849 he was advanced to post 
rank, and shortly afterwards, when war ap- 
pt'ared imminent between Austria and Tur- 
key, Slade was lent to the I'orle for service 
wit lithe Turkish fleet . H e t he 1 , being al lowed 
to retain his rank ii? the J?]nglish navy, en- 
tered the Turkish service, as Mushaver 
I’asha; and for the next sevenli'en years was 
the administrative head of the Turkish navy, 
which, witli much dilliculty, he brought to 
a point of relative efliciency. Ills jieriod of 
s(u*vice included the Crimean war, in which, 
however, he does not appear to have been 
actively employed, but in 1807 he published 
an interesting Account of it from his point 
of view, ‘ ’rurkey and the Crimean War’ 
(Hvo). His sijrvices were acknowledged by 
tli(^ Turkish government with the Medjidie 
and the Osmanieh (both of the second class), 
and hy the English government with the 
K.O.R. (10 Aug. 1858). On 2 April 1800 
he obtained, in course of seniority, the rank 
of rear-admiral in the English iiaAy. He 
then retinal from the Turkish service, and 
resided principally in England. He liecamo 
a vice-admiral on 0 April 1873, and died in 
London, unmarried, on 3 Nov. 1877. Re- 
sides the works already mentioned, he was 
the author of ‘A few AVords on Naval 
Construction and Promotion’ (Hvo, 1840), 
and ‘ Maritime States and Military Navies’ 
(8vo, 1859). '• 

[O’Byrno’s Nav. Biogr. Diet. ; Times, 15 Nov. 
1877 ; Slade’s works, which arc largely autobio- 
graphical.] J. K. L. 

SLADE, FELIX (1790-1808), virtuoso 
and art benefactor, born at Lambeth in August 
1790, was the younger son of Robert Slade, 
for many years secretary of the Irish Sociidy, 
who realised a fortune as a proctor in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, and died at his house in 
AValcot Place, Lambeth, on 20 Aug. 1835, 
being then deputy-1 ieutenant for Surrey. Ro- 
bert Slade married Eliza, daughter of Edward 
Foxcroft of Halsteads in the parish of Thorn- 
ton-iii- Lonsdale, Yorkshire, and on the death 
of his elder brother, William, on 10 Jan. 1858, 
the Halsteads property passed to Felix. The 
latter became laiown as a liberal purchaser 
of books, bindings, and engravings ; but the 
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most reinarka))l<* of liis colloctions wiis out; ! 
of glass, on wliirli lu* spi*iit S,000/. A n (du))o- 
ratecatalogiio was j)roj)aro(l, iiiuler tho oditor- 
.sliip of Sir A. W. Franks, rioldy illiistralod, 
and with a preliniinary dissertation by Alex- 
ander Nesbitt (])rivately printed, London, 
Is? I, large 4to). Slade was elected a fellow 
of tln^ Society of Antd(|uaries in 18G(). lf(‘ 
frequently contributed to tlie exhibitions of 
the Arclneological Institute, and some of the 
curious objects in Ids (a)llections were illus- 
trated and described in their journal. Slade 
died uiunarried at \Vah;ot Place on 20 March 
18(>H, and his will was proved on 21 April. 
The ])ersonalty vvas ...' ’orn under 160,000/. 

I' nder tlui lift h codicil t bet estatorbequeat lied 
to the British iMuseum his valuable collection 
of ancient and iiiodtu-n glass, his Japanese j 
tairvings, and a selection of his pottery made | 
by his friend and executor. Sir A. W. Franks, j 
lie bectueatiicd UfOOO/. to be laid out upon i 
additions to bis colhaition of glass. A selec- | 
tion of Ids choice engravingsandmanuscripts, j 
on which he had spent 16,000/., was also 
bequeathed to the nuisoinn, together with 
samples of his specimtuis of ancient bind- 
ing. 'file testator then directed that 65,000/. 
should be expciuh‘d uj)on the (‘iidowment of 
(Slade) profe.''Sorsbips torpromotingthc study 
of the tine arts at the universities of Oxford, 
(Cambridge, and at University College, J.(On- i 
don, witli an additional endowmeait to the | 
lattiu’ of six art. scholarships of 50/. each ])er 
annum for students under ninot(H‘u. The 
first 8hidc professor in London was Sir Ed- 
ward Foy liter, whose inaugural lecture (giv- 
ing some account of the disposition of Slade’s 
be(iuest) was delivt!red at University College 
on 2 Oct. 1871 (i*oYX'i'PJK, Lectures on Art, 
1870). Mr. Buskin was the first Slade pro- 
fessor at Oxford, and Sir Matthew Digby 
Wyatt at Cambridge. Slade s munificence 
to charitable institutions was scarcely le.ss 
extensive. 

A coloured chalk portrait by Mrs. Margaret 
Sarah Carpenter [cj. v.], dated 1851, is in the 
print room at the British Museum. 

jCrent. Mag. 18G8, i. 088; Times, 31 March 
1868; Yorkshiro Post, 4 April 1868; Leeds 
Mercury, Suppl.4 April 1868; Cooper’s Mag, of 
Jhogr. i. 186 (containing a lucid account of Slade’s 
Art Benefactions) ; Aivineolog. Journal (1861), 
xviii. 280 ; Waagcii’s Galleries and Cabinets of 
Art in Great Briiain, 1857, pp. 217 seq, ; Guido 
TO Slade Collect ion of Prints in the Brit. Museum, 
1869; Cat. to Slade Collection of Glass, cd. 
Franks, 1869.] T. S. 

SLADE, JAMES (178:3-1860), divine and 
author, born at Daveiitry, Northamptonshire, 
oil 2 May 178:3, was eldest son of the Ifev. 
James ^lade, fellow of Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge, end hhizahi'th Watrrlicld. He 
Avn.s ediicaled hv lii.s father nnlil b<‘ went to 
Emmanuel (>ollege, Camliridge, where he 
graduated in 1801 as iiiiitli wrangh'r. Ho 
became bdlow and tutor of bis college, and 
Avn.s ordained at Peterborough Catlu'dral 
deacon in lS()6 and priest in 1S07. H(‘ was 

curate of Willingham from 1806 till iSll, 
and in l8l2 he married Augusta, danghtm* 
of the rector there,! Jeorgfi Heiirv I aiw [q. v. 1 , 
successively bishoj) of Chester and ol' llath 
and Wells. In llit^ .same year he iHuaime 
vicar of Milton, near Cambridge, ami in IS16 
rect or of Teversham. 1 1 e Avas M])])oin1 (.‘d ex- 
amining cliaplain by hisfather-iu-law. Bishop 
Law, and prebendary of ('’hest(‘r in 1816. In 
1817 he e.xcliaiiged the rectory of Ti'vm’sham 
for the vicarag(‘ of Bolton-le-.Monrs, During 
the nearly forty years that Slade Avas vicar 
of ]3olt()n he Avas seddom ah>^i‘nt from his 
church and ])arish, exce])t for residenco as 
prebendary at Chesttir. In the same year a.s 
he wa.s inducted into Bolloii In* ohtaiin*d a 
king’s preachersliip for the county of lam- 
caster. From 181(S to 1826 he held (with 
Bolton) tin* living of ’ratt(‘nhall ; from 1826 
to 1829 the ri'ctorsliip of Northendeii, and 
frnm 1829 till his death that of We.«t Kirfty. 

A.S Tvcar of Bolton Slade attained a Avide 
reputat ion. A st irring preacher find an able 
expositor of scripture, he Avas popular Avitli 
all parties, lb* was select pniaelier at. the 

F rimary A’isitation of .lolin 13ird Sumner 
(|. V.], bishop of Chost<‘r, in 1829, and at 
that of Jame.s Princes Lei^ !q. v.l, first bishop 
of Manchester, in 185 1 . 1 liiringhis vicariate 

fourteen churches were built and conse- 
crated. lie Avas also rural (h*an of Bolton. 

In advance of his time on many questions, 
he was eminently so on church reform and 
education. In a striking letter to the bishop 
of London (Blomfield) in I860 he advocated 
church reform as to (1) the revenues of the 
church; (2) ecclesiastical laws; (.T) disci- 
pline; (4) Avant of mliust(*iial agency and 
places of worship ; (5) n*vision of t he lit urgy ; 
(6) disposal of cliurch jirefermeiit by sale, lii 
days when little attentifui was paid to the 
education of the Avorking classes he threw 
himself heart and soul into their mental and 
spiritual improvement. The Bolton parish 
church Sunday schools became famous under 
his care. Over thirteen hundrt'd scholars of 
all ages, from six to forty years, attended 
those schools, and there Avi're one hundred 
teachers. In 1846 he founded tlui Church 
of England Educational Institution for hoys 
and girls of the middle class and for evening 
students, which becamt^ an important factor 
in the education of the town, having in 1892 
over one thousand day and evening pupils. 
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Iff was also tho f()ini(Lir of tlio Poor Protec- 
tion Soiiiety, a wise orf^anisatiou for assi^t- 
in<4‘ tin; deserving’ poor and ])rcvt*ntin^ im- 
])()sl nri*. 

Slade was (deci (3d proctor for tbo (‘lia])ter of 
Cln‘st(3r in York convocation in ISoi*, and 
was r(3-eU;(3t(‘d iji 18o7 and ItS.Vd. 11 l 3 r«3tircd 
from the vicaratre of Pulton at tin' close of 
J<sr>t), and s])ent tlie remainder of hia’days 
Ixd wiien his living of West Kirhy and Ches- 
ter. 11(5 died while on a visit to Polton on 
3 5 .May 18(;(), and was hiiried in th<3 churcli- 
yard of J Ireightimst, Jjamaishire. I>y his first 
with he l(‘ft one danghiur, i\Iary Elizabeth 
(diristian, horn in ISLH), tin; wife of th(5 Itev. 
Thomas irost(‘r Chamberlain,vicar of Limher- 
JMagJui and honorary t^anon of Manchester. 
Shuhfs ])ortrait, life-size, on(‘ of several t(3st 1- 
monials, was ])ainted by (1. l*atten, A.P.A., 
and engraved by Thomas Jmpton. The (»rig’i- 
md now hang’s in the (diureli of I'higland 
.I'idiicational [nstitntion at Holton. 

Slade’s most learned worlc was ^Annota- 
tions on tlie Kpisth's,’ isltj, which was a 
cent inuation of Elsley’s ^ A nnotal ions on tin* 
(iospels and Acts of the Apostles.’ It m(3t 
a g'n*at want, and went throng’ll sevc'i’al 
(‘(lit ions. If is most popidar ])nhlicutions 
were ‘ Lessons for Sunday Scliools, s«»lected 
from the S<3riptnr(:‘S,’ and ‘ An Ex- 

planation ofth(‘ ]*salmsasr(‘ad in th(3 Inturgy 
of tlie Chiireh’ (S.lhC.K. |.S;J:2). lf(' was a 
good musician, and composed severjd chants 
and hymn-t linos. 

His chief publications, apart from the 
works noticed, school-books, and separatedy 
issiK'd sf'rinons, were: 1. M^lain Hemarka 
on the 3A)ur (lospels,’ 1818. ^Tw(3nty-one 
[Prayers from the Psalms for the Sick and 
Alllicted,’ 18:28. li. <A Letti*r on Church 
.Heform to the Bishop of London,^ I80O. 
4. Hdain Parochial Sermons,’ 7 vols. (from 
is;!.") to 1817). o. ^A System of Family 
Prayer/ 18:37. 

[Arerneir of ('lanon Slad(3 l)y Canon .T. A. At- 
kinson; private inforinatioii. ] J, A. A. 

SLADE, S r K JO 1 1 N ( 1 8.;9), baronet, 
general, born in 17t)!2, was tlie son of John 
J:5la.d(i of Mauns(?l Orange, Somerset, n com- 
missioner of th(3 victualling board, by (Char- 
lotte, daughter of Henri Portal of Freefolk, 
Jlam])shire. He obtained a comnii.ssion as 
cornet in tln^ 10th dragoons on 11 May 1780, 
became lieutenant on 28 April 1788, captain 
on 24 ( let. 1787, major on 1 March 1791, and 
lieutenant-C(.)lonel on 29 April 179.5. On 
18 (Jet. 1 798 he exchanged to the 1 st. dragoons 
( Hoyals), He Avas appointed equerry to the 
l)iike of CnmherhiTul in 18(K), and became 
colonel in the army on 29 April 1802, In 


June 1801 he was mad(5 brigadier, and gave 
np the command of liis rt‘giment. 

He saw no active service until, in October 
1808, he was sent to Corniia in command 
of tlie hns.sai* hrigad(5. Ibi led the 10th in 
the cavalry aflMir at Sahagnn on 20 Dec., 
shared in the arduous work of the cavalry 
during [Moony’s retreat , and served as a volun- 
teer at the battle of Coruna, wlii'n the 
cavalry had einbjirked. He was employed 
on the. stair in England for six months, hut 
retnrmid to thii Peninsula in August 1809 
with a brigade of dragoons, and s(‘rve*d tlnn-e 
cont innously for four years. 1 1 e was pri'sent 
at Hnsaco and at h'neqU?s d'Anoro, and Avas 
includ(‘d in the tliaiiks of parlianumt for 
those hat this. He commanded the cavalry 
division, in (Cotton’s ahsmice, during Mas- 
scnn’.s retr{3at from Portugal in tlie spring of 
ISII. He Avas said to have missed o]q)or- 
tunities, Imt W(illingt()n mentioinid him 
favourably in his despatch of 14 .March. 

(Jn 11 June 1812, when ho Avas employ(Hl 
under Hill in histremadnra, lii‘ Avas iKiaten 
by Cem3ral LallPmaiul in a caA'alry action at 
Llera. lOach had Iavo regiments. Tin* 
British had the advantage in the first on- 
etuiuter, and folloAA'ed headlong in jmrsnit 
thruiigli a delili', beyond Avliich they found 
th(‘ bVeiich resi.Tvi* drawm up. ’I’lieir oavu 
rtiservo had joimal in the pursuit and lost its 
formation; and the AAdioh* hrigadti AvasstMZ(‘d 
Avith a panic, was jiursued by the French for 
S(3A'(3ral miles, and lost more than one hun- 
dred ])rison(*rs. Wellington wrote: ‘1 do 
not Avoiidor at the Fivindi boasting of it ; it 
is tb(* gival est lilow t h(‘y have st nick.’ Slade 
had ridden Avith the leading scjuadroiis, in- 
stead of attending lo the supports, and much 
blame fell on him. 

In May 1818 his brigade Avas transh^rred 
to (lencral Pane, and he Aveut home, and was 
employed for a year in Ireland. 1 lo received 
a gold medal and one clasp for Coruna and 
FiieuU's d’Cnoro. Before his dc'atli he also 
r(3C(‘ived the silv«‘r medal Avith clasps for 
Sahagun and Bnsaco. Ho Inid heon promoted 
major-general on 25 (Jet. 1809, and became 
lieutenant-g(.'neral on 4 June 1814, and gene- 
ral on 10 Jan. 1887. In 1881 he Avas giv^eii 
the colomdcy of the 5th dragoon guards and 
Avas made a baronet, and in 18:35 ho received 
the grand cross of the Guelphic order. 11(3 
died at Monty’s Cour! onT8 Aug. 3859. He 
married, first, on 20 Sept. 1792, Anna Eliza 
Dawson, who di(3d in 1819; secondly, on 
17 June 1822, Matilda Ellen, second daugh- 
ter of James Dawson of Fork Hill, co. 
Armagh. lie had eleven sons and four 
daughters; he Avas sucC(3oded in the baro- 
netcy by his third son, Frederic William 
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vSlado (IHOl-lSB;?), (^.C. and bi^nclier of the 
l\Iiddlo Temple. Admiral Sir Adolphus 
Slade [q. v.] was his liftU son. 

[Gent. Mair. 18o‘J, ii. 307 ; K. M. Oalcmlar, ii. 
313; De Airislic's Jfistorieal Jiceoril of the Ist 
Dragoons; Wellington J)e>]>:itches, Snppl. vii. 
348, ix. 472, xi. 307 ; Tomkinson’s Jdary of 
a Cavalry OlRcer in tlio J\'ninHula. ] D. M. L. 

SLADE, IVIATTHKW (1o(U)-10l> 8 r'), di- 
vine, born at South l^Trot, Dorset, in ir>(>9, 
was second son of John Slade ( //. I b74), reetor 
of South JVrrot, Avbo married in lot>7 Joan, 
daughter of J<din Owslo}' t)f M istc'rton, Somer- 
set. The (dder son, Samuel ( 1 o(l8-H)12 r^), 
graduated D.Ai at O' "ord lo8t), M.A. JotU, 
became vicar of Ihnbiet > 11 , ^Northumberland, 
but resigned t h(‘ living t o t ravel in Kiirop(i and 
the east, in search <.)r manuscripts, and died in 
Zante befon* 101. 4 (DuoniiK K, o/’d/er- 
/(W CoU., Oxford Hist. Soc., ]). 271). 

Matthev. matriculated at St. Alban Hall 
<m 20O(;t. loSo, andgraduatedll.A.on lOJan. 
1 589 ( h'osrn u, Alu m n i O.vou. 1 500 - 1 7 1 1 , iii. 
1303). Tie taught a siduad in 1 )(.‘vonshire,and 
married, on 20 Sept. 1593, A!ethea(^/. 1014), 
daughter of Hicdiard Kirford, near lloniton. 
lint about 1597 he went to Amsterdam, 
and becam(5 one of the lirst elders of the 
llrownist congregation there (Dkxtek, 6W- 
(/rrr/rd/omlismy p. 278). IJo seems to have 
given offence to the se])aratists [see under 
Sm i'Tir, .1 oirx, d. 1 0 1 OJ by all ending thoDutch 
church (Jojixsox, Di{<cour,'^r of some Trouhfes^ 
Amsterdam, 1003, -Ito, ])assim). About 1014 
ho was appointed rector of th(^ academy or 
gymnasium th(u*(». He threw himself into 
the Arminian and Soc.inian controversy, and 
when, upon the death of Arminius in 1011, 
Conrad V^n’stius was a])poiii(t*d his successor 
as theological professor at Ijoyden, Slade 
wTote H hnn Conrado Vorstio de Jlla.sphemiis 
Ilrorcsibus Atln'ismis a rege Jacoho I in 
cjusdem Vorstii do Deo Tractatu .S: Exegesi 
apologetica nigro theta notatis, Scholastica3 
Disceptationis Pars Prima,’ Amsterdam, 
1012, 4to (Dodlcian Library) ; l*ars Altera, 
Amsterdam, 1014 (Brit. Mns. and Bodl.) 
Vorstius was compcdlod hy the States, at 
James T’s inst igation, to quit Leyden in 1612. 

Slade was a good scholar; "Wood calls him 
* a walking lihrar 3 ^’ He was on intimate 
terms with Isaac Oasauhon [q. v.], Cerard 
Vossius, Scaliger, and the savants of the 
time, lie corresponded with Sibrand Lub- 
bertus, the professor of Francker University 
from 1611 to 20 Aug. 1020, and with Sir 
Dudley Carleton [q. v.], ambassador at the 
Hague. He wrote on 20 Jan. 1618 that he 
sent to Carh'Jon a work on the Arminian con- 
troversy which heliad completed in fourteen 
days and nights. He died about 1028. 


His son Cornelius, born at Amsterdam on 
14 Oct. 1599, was professor of Hebrew and 
other languages tlu;rn, and became rector of 
the academy on 9 May 1028, perlja])s following 
bis fatlior. ID* married Oertrmh*, daughter 
of Luke .Vnibrose, an English preacher then*, 
and was fat In*!* of 

M ATTiii;w Sla I)j: ( 1 028-1089), born 9 J urn*. 
1028 in Euglaiul, who luHaime a doctor of 
physic. Under the, anagram of TlieoJorus 
‘Al<h‘s,’Mattliew wrote ‘l)isKt*rl at ioepistoliea. 
de C (‘Herat ion e Animalium contra Harvc'ium’ 
(Amsterdam, 1000, l2mo; reprinted twice at 
Frankfurt, in 1008, Ito), and was author of 
several leanierl medical treat is(.‘S. Maltluiw 
died, while Iravelliiig in a, stag('-conch, on 
Shotover Hill, near Oxford, on 20 Dec. 1(589, 
and was buried at St. Pe4erVin-the-hki^t, 
Oxlbrd, on the 22nd. 

(Wood’s Athena.* Oxon. ed. llliss, ii. 151; 
Woo<rs Life an<l Times (Oxfonl Hist. Soc.), iii. 
318, 320; \5iii dcr Aa's Iliogr. Woonleiihoek, 
xvil. 715; Notes and QiU'ries, 3i’d sci*. iii. 320; 
llutchiiiHs Hist, of Dorset, ii. 1G8 ; Arh«'r’s Hist, 
of the Pilgrim Futliers, 1807. p}). 3, 120, 120, 
210; State Pap«‘rs, Holland, at Piihlic Jtocord 
Office, bundles 123, 133 (four letters); Addit.. 
MSS. 22001-2, wluini more than sevfmty letters 
in Latin from Slade to Sibrand Liibb«TtuK are 
preser\Vd; a eo})y of Johnson’s Discourse is at 
Sion Collcire Library, tlie only other known 
being that at Trinity College, Cambridge.] 

C. F. S. 

SLADE, WILLIAM (/. 1380), philo- 
sopher, was a Cistenuan monk of Hnekfast- 
leigh, Devonshire. One* of his works on 
Aristotl(‘’s ‘ Do Anima’ was set‘n })y Lehmd 
at Buckfastleigh, another on the ‘ Sentences’ 
at Fountains. Hi.s ‘ (Juestiones Etliicoriim ’ 
were formerly at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Lehunl also attributes to liim ‘ Universnlia 
super libros pliysicorum ’ and ‘ IHosciili mo- 
ral in m.’ 

[Tanner, p. G77; Visch’s HiU. Cistcrc. IGIO, 
pp. 124-5; Loland’s (yolleclanea, iii. 41, 258; 
Bale’s Script ores, vi. 74.] M. B. 

SLADEN, Sir CHAULE8 (1810-1884), 
Australian statesman, born at Hipj)Ie Park, 
Kent, in 1810, was second son of John Baker 
Sladen of Uip])le l*ark, Kent, a. deputy-lieu- 
tenant for the Cinq no ports, by Etlielrod, 
eldest daughter of Kingsmaii jlaskott St. 
Barbe of London. Ho was ed ncated at Shrews- 
bury scliool and Trinity Hall, (’ambridge, 
where he entered as a scholar in 1 834 and gra- 
duated B. A. in 1837. Ho served his articles 
\vit)i a proctor ill Dcjctors’ Commons, and pro- 
ceeded LL.B. in 1840 and LL.D. in December 
1867. 

In 1841 Sladen (‘migrated to Victoria, 
lauding on 14 Feb. 1842, and iu May com- 
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nifiiced pnicl ico as a solicitor at Geelong, 
wliero ll(^ becaino the head of the firm of 
Sladen, ^Martyii, & Taylor, llis rapid suc- 
cess enabled him to retire from practice in 
isryt. 

In December of that year he was requested 
to act for a time as tr(*asiir<‘r of the colony, 
andwMsnominatial tothe old legislative coun- 
cil. After tins reform of the constitution by 
the act of ISoo, hr* roitcred the Jfouseof As- 
s(*m])ly as member for Geelong in 1 857, and in 
NovemlaT lu'came treasurer in the first mini- 
stry of r(*spniisib]e government. In the same 
year, liowc^ver, universal sufirago was esta- 
blisln'd, and at the first subsequent general 
election lie was defeated, and remained out of 
parliament till ISlU, when hecarne in as mem- 
ber for Geelong I’hist. In July 18()4 he was 
elected to tlie legislative council for the 
western province, and very soon became the 
ackmnvledged leader of the conservative party 
ill that house. He was conspicuous in this 
capacity iu the struggle with tlie ministry of 
ISir James .’McCulloch [q. v.J respecting the in- 
corporation in the Appropriation bills of the 
tariff hill in 1885 and the Darling j’Tant in 
1 81)7. AVhile he was the aul hor of t he conn- 
ril’s strong line of action, ho also managed the 
comjiromisc of 1 8(57. When, iu l868„McCnl- ! 
loch resigned, Sladen formed, as a last resort, 
a ministry which was in a hopeless minority. 
He was premier and chief secretary from 
(3 May to 11 July. His action on this oc- 
casion was regarded as one of great public 
spirit. Ill August 18(58 bis seat became 
vacant by lapse of time, and ho did not seek 
re-election. 

In 1876, however, when a fresh struggle 
between the chambers was imminent, Sladen 
once more entered political life as member 
of the council for the western province, and 
look a strong line iu opposition to Graham 
Berry’s government on the questions of pay- 
ing members (1878), the plebiscite (1879), 
levying a land tax, and reforming the legis- 
lative council. The gimeral fdectionof 1880 
justified the line which he had taken, and the 
iegislativi^ council emerged from the struggle 
wdth credit. On 13 Dec. 188:2 he finally re- 
tired, somewhat broken in health. He died 
at his residence, Ohilwell, near Geelong, on 
122 Feb. 1884, having married, in 1840, Har- 
riet Amelia, daughter of AVilliam Orton. 

Sladen staved olf two serious attacks on 
the constitution, and finally asserted the au- 
thority of the council. He took the lead in 
reforming the council by division of the elec- 
toral provinces, increase of the number of 
members, and curtailment of the tenure of 
appointment. Ho was made K.O.M.G. in 
1875. Iu 1854 be bought an estate at Birre- 


garra, which he called Ivipjile Vale, and there 
he devoted liis leisure to sheep-farming. 

Tliere is a portrait of him in the National 
Gallery of Victoria and another at Geelong 
town-hall. 

[Melbourne Argus, 23 Feb. 1884; Mennells 
Dictionary of Austnilasian IJiography; Parlia- 
mentary Keports of Victoria, passim.] 

C. A. H. 

SLADEN, 8ru EDWAIH) B()SC(J827- 
1890), Indian officer, born at Madras on 
20 Nov. 1827, was son of Dr. Ihimsey .Sladen, 
of the East India (Jompaiiy’s service (d. 

1 860 .P), and his sccotkI wife. Emma, daughter 
of Colonel Paul Bo^c.' Educated at Oswestry 
school, .Shropshire, lie was nominated to an 
East India cadetship on 14 April 1819, and, 
going hae-k to India in that year, was posted 
on 3 Sept. 1850 as second lieutenant to the 
K?t Madras fusiliers, one of lln cnm])any’s 
European regiments. He served in the 
second Burmese war, being present at the 
relief of Pegu in December 1 852, arid at the 
second investiiifuit of Pegu iu January 1853. 
Gazetted a lieutenant on 1 Eeb. 1853, he 
was appointed an assistant commissioner iu 
Tenasserim; and in 1850 7 took part in 
operations against insurgent shans and 
karens in the Yim-za-lin district., when ho 
was severely wounded. In February J 858 he 
rejoined his regiment, then serving against the 
mutineers in Upper India, and was jiresmit at 
the capture of Lucknow in March 1858. In 
the subsequent campaign in Oudh he accom- 
panied Hope Grant’s column [see Gkant, Sir 
James Hope], and acted as brigade quarter- 
master under Sir Alfred Hastings Horsford 
[q. V.] On the return of his regiment to 
Madras he reverted to district work in 
Burma, joining the Indian staff corps when 
the Madras fusSiers became a (jiieeii’s regi- 
ment. He was gazetted captain 21 Juno 
1860, major 14 April 1869, lieutenant- 
colonel 14 April 1875. In 1860 he went to 
jMandalay as agent of the chief commissioner, 
and in August of that year had a narrow 
escape from a body of insurgents who had 
murdered three of the royal princes. During 
the disturbances that ensued he embarked 
nearly all the Europeans and other Chris- 
tians at the Burmese capital on board a river 
steamer and brought them safely to Kan- 
goon, for which be received the thanks of 
the governor-general. The insurrection 
having been put down, he returned to Man- 
dalay, and in May 1867 exerted bis infiuonce 
with the king to prevent the execution of 
three young princes, two of whom owed their 
lives to his intercession, the other having 
been beheaded before a rej^rieve arrived. 
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Shortly afterwards ho obtained the king’s 
assent to a new treaty of commerce and ex- 
tradition wliicli Avas ratilied by the governor- 
general on Nov. 18(17. In 18(18 he was 
placed in charge of a political mission sent 
to the Chinese frontier to inquire into the 
causes of the ci'ssation of OAM-rland trade bo- 
tAA^een Burmah and China, and to obtain in- 
formation respecting the shans, kakyens, 
and j)anthays. Leaving^[andalay on K5 Jan., 
he proceialed via Bharao to Maulrnein or 
Teng-yueli (Jhii, the frontier town of the 
Chinese province of Yunnan, Avhere ho stayed 
six Avetdvs, but was proven tial from proceed- 
ing further bv#tlic <^isturbod state of the 
country. The mission ^readied Bhamo, on 
its ri'turn jounu^A^, Stqit., having acquired 
rnucli A'aluabh* information about an almost | 
unknown country. From 1870 to 1885 j 
Sladen Avas i^ornmissioner of the Arakan i 


the end of 1 520. Fhilip of Shine Avas author 
of an abridgmimt of the ‘ Tepographia lli- 
berniie’ of (liraldus Cauil)n'nsis, Avhich he 
dedicated to Jolin XX 11 as ' huniilis capel- 
hinus frater Fhili])pus ordinis I’n'dicatorum, 
ecclesiai Corkagimsis in Hibernia ministtu*.’ 

1 This abridgment is camtained in Aihlit. MS. 

I 11)515 in the Briti^li IMuscum. Then' is a 
i Broven^'al version of it in Addit. MS. 171)20. 

I [Ware’s Works relating to Ireland, ii. /ioy ; 

; Bliss’s (’al. of Papal Registers, ii. 212,228, 2d(l ; 
Hardy’s Deseript. (.at. Brit. Hist. iii. 7, 8; (liral- 
duH Cambrcnsis, Opera, v. I'ref. p. Ixxvi.J 

C. L. K. 

SLANEY, ROBERT AGTJON IlY ( 1 702 - 
18(12 ), advocate of rural and eeoiioniie ndbrm, 
AA'as the represent at iv(‘ of a family tradition- 
ally d(‘riv(!d from Slany (Sclihin), a small 
town in Bohemia, near Pragiii', but settled 
in Shrojisbin^ siiu’e the end of the sixti'entli 


division; nul in the latter yonr ho nccofn- i century ( IV-svyr/Z/b?/ 1(125, Harl. 
pauied the force sent against King Thebaw, I Soc. voL xxix. 1880). He AV'ns born in .luno 
as chief political ollieer. Infills capacity, | 1792, being the eldest son of Robert Slaney 
on the arrival of the British troops at Man- i of Hatton (Irange in Sbro])sbin*, and of Mary, 
dalay, on 28 Doe, 1885, ho t^itenid the royal daughter of Thomas Mason of Shri'wsbiirv. 
palace, and received the king’s submission. After a few tcTms at Trinity Collegia, Cam- 
In a sp(‘f‘ch on 17 Feb, 1 88(1 the governor- bridge, he married in I8l2, and was called 
general, Ijord Dulferin, made special mention to tlm bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1817. He 
of ^Colonel Sladen, to whose courage and joined lie Oxford circuit, and ])ra(d:ised till 
knOAvledge of the people we are so much in- 182(1, Avlum be obtaiiuid a seat in parliament 
debt-ed for tlie surrender of the king.’ as member tor Shrewsbury, and soon became 

On 2() Nov. 1880 Sladen AA^as knighted, known by bis Mamevolent e, vertionstoamelio- 
and on 14 A])ril 1887 ho retired from the rate the condition of the poor’ (Speech of 
servic<‘. He died in London on 4 Jan, 1890. the Duke of Ricliinond, se,e Hatmtvdy iww 


He liad married, in 18(11, Sophia Catherine, sor. 1850, xxiii. 481 ). In July 1851 he spoke 
daughter of Richard Fryce Harrison, Bengal on the Poor Laws Ammidment Act. In (he 
cHil service. She died in 1805, and in 1880 same yiair he succeeded, on the death of his 


ho married, sticondly, Kate, the daughter of 
Robi'rt Russell CareAV of Carpenden Park, 
Hertfordshire, avIio survives him. Besides 
his ^ Oilicial Narrative of the Expedition to 
China via Bhamo’ (RaiigoiiH, 1809), he Avrote 
a paper on t he geographical results of the 
mission, Avhich is printed in the ‘Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society,’ 

A^ol. XV. 

[Mandalay to Momein, by John Aridorson, 
M.I)., 187(1 ; Parliamentary l^ipors, Burma, 1886; 
Madras Army Lists ; Briti.sli Burma Administra- 
tion Reports ; Proceedings of the Royal (leo- 
graphical Society, Fobrnar}’’ 1890.] S. AV. 

SLANE, I’illLIP OF {d. 1520), bishop 
of Cork, Avas born at Slane in Meath. lie 
became a Dominidlan friar, and on 20 Feb. 
1521 Avns papally provided to the bishopric of 
Cork, receiving the temporalities on 17 July 
following. In March 1525 he Avas employed 
on a ])apal commission concerning the canons 
of Cloyne, and in 1524 is said to have gone 
on a mission to the pope concerning the eccle- 
siastical allaii's of Ireland. He died about 


I father, to the property at Hatton Grange. 
I IleAvas defeated in 1855, but Avas ni-electod 
to the parliament Avhicli met in Novmnber 
1857, holding his seat till 1811. During 
this ])eriod lie spoke frequently on subjects 
dealing Avith agricultural improvement and 
economical reform generally, serving also on 
committees appointed to investigate these 
and similar subjects, lie moved for the ap- 
pointment of a committee for iiKpiiring into 
the condition of the labouring classes, spoke 
on national education, the Irish poor laws 
(in 1858), enclosure bills, factory regulation, 
higliAAOiys, public Avalks, rating of tenements 
(1859), duties on timber, inquiry into chari- 
ties, emigration, the poor-biAv commission 
(1840), health of the metropolis, and school 
rates (1841 ). He Avas chairman of t he com- 
mittee on education i n 1 858, and on the health 
of the poorer classes in large towns in 1840; 
and he edited, with prefaces, the reports oi 
both committees. From 1815 to JHIO he 
was an active commissioner on the luiulth of 
towns, in Avhich capacity he investigated and 
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report, (‘(1 on the sanitary condition of Bir- 
niingliam and fonvt.een oth(‘r towns. In tlie 
antiimn of JH17 ho was again returned for 
Shrewsbury, liolding his seat till the middle 
of He was rci-elected in 1857, and 

again in 1859, remaining in parliament till 
his death in lie also til led th(^ otlice of 

magistrate and d(‘piity lieutenant for Shrop- 
shire, and was high sheritf of that county in 
1854., Tn August 1800 he sot out on a jour- 
ney to the United States and Canada, visit- 
ing Boston, Quebt3C, Montreal, (.^licago, St. 
Louis, and AVasliingtoii, rfiturning in Novcm- 
])er of the same year. Next year, 1801, he 
piiblisluHl an account of his tour in LShort 
.fournal of a V’isit to (Canada and the States 
of 7Vm(‘rica in 18()0.’ 

A hold rider to hounds, a fine shot, and a 
good naturalist, Slancy died on 19 May 18(32 
at his residence, Bolton Bow, Piccadilly, from 
theeifects of falling through a gap in the door 
at the opening of the International lOxhibi- 
tion. He married Elizabeth, daughter of W. H. 
M Liccleston, M.l)., by whom lie had throe 
djiughters : Elizabeth Frances, who married, 
in 1 855, Thomas Campbell Ky ton; Mary, who 
married VV. AVynne, esq., of Peniarth ; and 
Frances Catherine, who married Captain Wil- 
liam Kenyon, son of the lion. Thomas, Kenyon 
of I’radoe, and inherited the family estates at 
1 1 alien C range, Shropshire. Captain Kenyon 
subsequently adopted the name of Slaney 
(Walfokd, County Fa?riilies, v. nvenyon- 
Slaney’). After the death of his first wife, 
Slaney married, stjcondly, in 1853, Cathe- 
rine, widow of T. Archer, esq. 

Among his publications, besides those 
already noted and some parliamentary 
speeches, were : 1. ‘An Essay on the Em- 
ployment of thfi Poor,’ 181 9; 2nd edit. 1822. 
2. ‘ Essay on the Beneficial Direction of 
Biiral Expenditure,’ 1824. 3. ‘An Outline 

of the Smaller British Birds,’ 1832. 4. ‘ A 
Idea for the Working Classes,’ 1847 ; with two 
small volumes of rather coraraoiiplace verse, 
entitled 5. ‘A few Verses from Shroiishire,’ 
184(3, and (3. ‘A few more Verses from 
Shropshire,’ 1855. 

[Gent. Mag. 1862, i. 794 (soo also Ann. Bo- 
gister, 1862, inaccurate in some points); Times, 
21 May 1862; Burke’s Commoners of Great 
Britain and Ireland, iv. 603 ; Hiin.sard, passim ; 
Works ; Brit. Mus. Cat. ; information from Colo- 
nel W. Kenyon-Slaney, M.P., his grandson.] 

E. C-E. 

SLANNING, Sir NICHOLAS (1606- 
1643), royalist, son of Gamaliel Shinning of 
Maristow, Devonshire, by Margaret Marler, 
was born about 2 Sept. 1606 (AV inslow-Jonbs, 
7'he Slmiinnys of Leye Bichletyh and Mari- 
stoWf p. 9). In November 1628 he was ad- 


mitted to the Inner Temple, was knighted on 
24 Aug. 1632, and was appointed governor of 
l*eiulennis(Jastle on 17 April 1635 (ib.) In 
1639 he served in the aimiy collected for tlie 
first Scott isli war (Cal, IStatc Papers, Jlom, 
1(338-9, pp. 502, 580). H e rex)rcsonl ed the 
borough of PI ynipton in the Short parliament, 
of 1610, andPenryn in the Long iiarliament. 

Shinning was one of the fifty-nino Straf- 
fordiaiis whose names were jiosted up in 
Palace Yard sis voting against the bill for 
Stra (lord’s attainder (Busuwoktw). When 
Sir llalph llojiton entered (Cornwall and set 
uj) the king’s .standard tlier(3,Slanningrai8eda 
foot regiment, and joined him ((Jr,AREXi)OX, 
Pebellion, vi. 244)^ ‘Shinning, who is de- 
scribed as general of th(‘ ordnance in Hop- 
ton’s array, fought throughout the Avesttuai 
campaign, sxiecially distinguisliing himself at 
the battles of Bradock Doivn (19. fan. 1(343), 
Soiirton Down (April 16 h3), and at 
Stratton (1(3 May 1(343). At Jjansdowne 
(5 July 1 G4.*>‘;, wit h three hundred muslvct ei'rs, 
he beat Waller’s reserve of dragoons, ami 
had a horse kilV.jd under him. In the retreat 
to Dcviz(3s he commanded ITopton’s rear- 
guard, and his Cornish foot soldiers com- 
pleted the victory M Boundway Down on 
13 July 1643 (ib, vi. 249, vii. 88; 106, 111). 
AVhen Rupert took Bristol by storm (26 July 
1(343), the Cornish wore assigned the task of 
assaulting the Somerset side of the city, 
where the fortifications were strongest, and 
wei’c reiiulsed witli grt^at loss. Slann ing was 
morta]ly wounded, and died about September 
following (tb, vii. 132; AVakburton, Prtnea 
Ihipert, ii. 258 ; Win slow -Jones, p. 12). 

Clarendon describes Slanning as a man ‘ of 
a small stature, but V(!ry handsome and of 
a lovely countenance, of excellent parts 
and invincible courage. . . . He was of a 
very acceptabP? presence, great wit, and 
spake very well, and with notable vivacity, 
and was well beloved by the people.’ Flo 
told Clarendon, who came to visit him 
after ho was wounded, ‘ that lie had always 
despised bullets, having been so used to 
them, and almost thought they could not 
hit him,’ and ‘ professed great joy and satis- 
faction in the losing his life in the king’s 
service’ (Clarenbon, Pebcllion, vi. 121 n, 
ed. Macray). 

Slaiining’s estates were sequestrated by the 
parliament (Cal. of Committee for Com- 
poundiny, p. 2210). He married, on 23 Sojit. 
1625, Gertrude, daughter of Sir James Bagge, 
of Little Saltram, and left a son Nicholas, 
who was created a baronet on 19 Jan. 166*3, 
and was governor of Plymouth in 1688, 
when the Prince of Orange landed. He 
died in 1692, Margaret, Slaniiing’s eldest 
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daus^ht(*r, Avas grant at tlio Ut?sl oral ion 
the prolits of Dartmoor Dorost (fV//. iSfatt‘ 
Papers, Dorn. UIGO-l, pp. I tt, 101). She 
married Sir Jolin Molesworth : Avhile her 
younger sister, Elizabeth, married Sir James 
Alodyford [((, v.], lieuteuant-goveriu)!* of 
Jamaica. A ii accj)iint of tJie lat(!r history of 
the family anti a pedigrt'o are given by Mr. 
AVinslow-Jones. 

fWiiislow-J Giles’s Slaiinings of Tayo Ihckloigli 
aiivl Miii'istow; Transactions of the Devonshire 
Society for the Atlvanceincnt of Science, Intera- 
tiiro, »S:c., 1<S87, xix. 451 ; Clarendon’s History 
of the Ivehellion, cd. Macray, LS88 ; Clarendon 
AfS. 1788; David Lloyd's Alemoirs of K.Kcellent 
Th'rsonages, 1008, p. Gi hi Dr\nc(‘*s Worthies of 
Devon.] C. H. E. 

SLAKE or SLEAK, EDEDEUrCK 
(i(> 17 ?-l 7:^7), ])hysician and chemist , grand- 
son f)n the maternal side of ‘ Mr. Malory of 
Shelton,’ J le< Ifordsliire ( Vindicalioimf i^iujars 
p. tit)), AV’MS born in iSortliamptonsbire. lie 
ascrilavs to ‘the gn^it favour and manuduc- 
tiou ’ of Robert Ihiylo fq. \ .] whatever service 
he Avas afih} to render experinumtal philo- 
so])hv,and lu^ also came under the iufluencti 
ofTliomasSydenham| q.A'.] (/i)iAcao?int . . . 
0 / Pjfrmonf Waters^ &c., ]). 17 ). He VN'^as 
introduced by Robert IFoohe [q. v.] to the 
J loyal Society on 8 July 1070 to show ex- 
perinumts on spermatozoa, just discov(‘red by 
Le(ui\v('nbo(dc. lie was recommended for 
election to the. society hy Theodore ilaak 
[q.v.], one of the original felloAVs, was ad- 
mitted folloAvon 16 Dec. 1080, and became a 
member of the council on 00 Nov. 1082. lie 
Avas admitted M.D. at Oxford on 9 Sept . 1080 
(h’osTEfi); candidate of the Royal College 
of IMiysicians on 25 June 1681 ; fellow*' on 
25.Tune 1085; censor in 1092, 1 090, and 1708; 
elector on 21 Sejit. 1 708 ; aud ho AA’^as inomber 
of the cnimcil from 1710 till ^ is death, lie 
had a large practic(j in London, but being 
‘ troubled with a pitiiitous cough . . . due to 
the thick London air/ ho retired into the 
‘quiet, of the country,’ probably to Katli, 
before 1715, and died on 12 Sept. 1727 ‘in 
his eightieth year.’ He aa4is ])uri(‘d in the 
ccMiietery adjoining Cree.nwicli churchyard, 
Avhere an inscription on his graA^estone is 
still (ixtant ; he is described as ‘ Societatis do 
promovendo EA^angclium in partibus tran-s- 
raariiii.s socius.’ Ills sister Jane {d. 4 April 
1704, aged 80) was buried next to him. 

Slare was for some years a constant at- 
tendant at tho meetings of the Royal So- 
ciety, before Avhich he showc'd many experi- 
ments on phosphorus, one of Avliich, ‘ a very 
noble experiment,’ he repeated after dinn( 3 r 
at the house of Samuel Pepys (EvELrN, 
Diary y 18 Nov. 1685). His Avork shows in- 
VOL. LII, 


de])endencc of thought and critical poww, 
thougli no great originality. Ho deinon- 
sl rated tlu' presenct) of common salt in blood 
{Phil. 7'm/z.v. xiii. 289), and supported to 
some extent the vicAVS of John MayoAV [q.A\] 
and Richard JjOAA'cr (ItiOl -I0‘.)l) ;(i. v.j with 
regard to tlu^ changt* of coloiir ])rodue«.*d on 
the Idood by tlie a(;tion (»f air. lie. repeated 
certain ex])erinients of Doyle Avilli amnio- 
niacal copj)(‘i’ solutions in Avhich air Avas 
absorbed, with an aecoinpanying change of 
colour {ib. xvii. 898). At the recpiesl of 
Sir .Tohn Hoskins [(j. A^], pre.sident of tho 
Royal Society, lie examined in 17 1 8 a number 
of calculi, Avhich luj shoAved, in opposition 
to the view then prevalent, to he unlike 
tartar chemically {ib.) I’his research doubt- 
less led liim to Avrite his hook ‘ ExjKU'innmts 
. . . u])on Oriental aud other Dezfiar-Stoncs ’ 
(published in 171 5), in Avhich he disproves tho 
miraculous virtues then attributed to thest* 
animal calculi, AAdiicliAvcre sold at as much as 
4/. an ounce. He (jiiotiul cases of tluor iiiolh- 
ciency, and slunvtul t hat they aau'J’o unaeti'd on 
by tlio chemical reagmits at his disposal. The 
pairiphh*l. Avas replied to at once by W. . . . 
L . . . in ‘A Nice Cat for the Dcinolishor ’ 
{lirit. M.US. Caf.^j and tho super.stition piT- 
sisted for n(*arly a century longer. lie sug- 
gested etuilk as a remedy for aeld dyspepsia 
instead of ‘ Oascoin's po\vd»)r,’ ariMiicdy com- 
posed in part of bezoar-stoiu's. Round up 
with the foregoing pam]»hlet, and dedicated to 
‘the ladies,’ Avas Slure’s ‘Vindicat ionof Sugars 
against the (.Jiarge of Dr. [Thomas] Willis’ 
(1021-1075) [q. V.], inwhicli he cliaracteris- 
tically rejects the experiments of Willis {l)e 
Srorbafo, (;ap. x.),an(l combats the nrifounded 
and .still existing belief that sugar injuro.s tlie 
teeth. He falls, hoAvever, into the common 
error of supposing all sweet siihstaiices to he 
allied to sugar. In ITlOShirehad sliowu (P/til. 
Trans, xxviii. 247) tluit tho Ryrinont mineral 
Avaters are not acid in tlie ordinary sr.nsv of 
the Avord, as they do not curdle milk; in 
1717 lie reprinted thiwS paper, Avith uddil ioiw, 
as ‘An Account . . . of the Pyrmont Waters,’ 
dedicated to Sir Isaac Newton and Dr. .loliu 
I Rat email (d. 1728), president of the College 
of l*hysicians, before whom he had made ex- 
periments (28 Feb. 1717), comparing the 
Pyrmont Avaters with the tluni more fashion- 
alilo ones of Spa. lie incidentally claims (p. 
50) to have made and used ‘ jmrgiiig ’ (i.e. 
Epsom) salts before Nohomiah Crew [q. v.] 
The book was translated into German in 1718 
by Georg LndoAvig Piderit, and annotated by 
Johann Philipp Seipp, with sliarp and un- 
fair criticism of Shire’s views. Seipp, how- 
ever, on publishing a second edition of his 
oAvn Avorlf, ‘ Neue Beschreibungen der pyr- 
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nioiil isclirii Si ulil-Hniniien,’ inserted aoiilo^y 
on Slare, 17H) (p. lit). 

Tn an appendix lo J>r. Perrott Williams’s 
* Ueinarks U])on i tr. AVagstall’e/s J^ettera^ainst 
inoculating’ flu? Sinall-pox ’ (l7:^o), Slaro de- 
fends inoeu]atioTi( wliicli ha<l Ijeen introduced 
in lOnylatid in 1721), and mentions liaving 
attend(‘d a son of Sir John X'anbru^TliJ 
|(|. v.J, after iiioculalion, in May 172*3. In 
addition to the l)0()ks mentioned and the 
pa])ers (jimted iu Maty’s* IiKhjx to the Pliilo- 
sopliieal 'rransacl ions,’ Slaro wrote two papers 
in J looke’s ‘ IMiilosophical Collections’ (pp. 
48, HI). 

Slave’s work octnipies a unique position be- 
tween that oft he earl ier])liYsicians, who often 
neglected clinical ohservatioris for fantastic 
int(irpretationsof chemical and ])hysiological 
experiments, and the almost exclusively cli- 
nical scliool of Sydenham. 

[Munk's Co!i. of Phys. i. 4J3 ; Poster’s Alumni 
Oxon. ; llirch's Hist, of tlie Uo 3 ’al Soe. iii. 6J, 
41)3, iv. 148, 168 passim ; 'I’liornson’s Hist, of the 
Soc. xxvii. ; II. Jones’s Abrulgmont of 
Phil. Trans, iv. (pt. ii.) 204; llrit. Mus. Cat.; 
Gmeliu’s Goscli, der Cln'mio, ]>assim ; Kopp’s 
Gosch. (ler Cliemio ; Hoefer s Hist. do la (Miimio ; 
Maty’s Judex to the Phil. Trans, (in which the 
mime api)ears by ini stake as I’ranei.;^ Shire); 
Slave’s own ])apers. Slave is descrihed hy Po.st or 
as ‘ ihilal ino-Gormanus,’ which it is ditheult to 
reconcile w'ith his statement that ho wa.s horn in 
Northamplousliire. 1 P. J. 11, 

SLATE, KTOllAlll) (1 787 -1867), divine, 
])rohably the .son of Thomas Slate, chip and 
Leghorn hut manufael urcfr, of 66 Noble 
Street, London, wa-s born in London on 
10 July 1787. In bis seventeent h year he 
joined tln^ congregation at Pounders’ Hall, 
Lothbury, and was a Siindax^-school teacJier 
in connection with the London Itinerant So- 
ciety. In 1 8O0 ho entered lloxton Academy, 
which he left in 1809 to become minister of 
llie indepeiuhmt churcli at Stand, near Man- 
cliostt*r, where he was ordained on 19 April 
1810. Hero he remained until September 
1826, when lie accepted the pastorate of 
Grimshaw Street Chapel, Preston, Imn- 
cashire, a charge xvhich he retained for thirty- 
five years. lie took part in all movements for 
the good of the town, and was active in the 
denominational work throughout the county. 
He died at, I'rcston on 10 Dec. 1867, and 
was buried at Stand. He married Ann 
Watkins in 1810; she died in 1851. 

He published; 1. ‘Select Nonconformists’ 
Remains : being (Original Sermons of Oliver 
Ileywood, Thomas jollie, Henry Newcome, 
and Henry Peudlebury. Selected with Me- 
moirs of the authors,’ Bury, 1814. 2. ‘Me- 
moirs of the llov. Oliver Ileywood,’ Idle, 


1825 (forming the first volume of Hey wood’s 
‘ Works ’). 6. ‘ A Brud’ I listory of the Lanca- 
shire (kmgregatioiial Onion, and of the Black- 
burn Independent Academy,’ 1810. He con- 
tributed to Halley’s ‘ Lanca.shiro Noncon- 
formity’ and other local works, and wrote 
tlie notices of U. hVankland’s students in 
Turner’s edition of ‘ Cl iver Hey wood’s Diaries,’ 
vol. iv. 

[Congregational Year-book, 1861); Nightin- 
galo’s LaiicasliirH Nonconformity, i. 53 et pas.sini ; 
llcwitson’s Our Churches am] Chapels, p. 164 ; 
Preston Newspapers.] C. \V. S. 

SLATER. [Soc also S^later.] 

SLATER, SAMIJPL (r/. 1704), noncon- 
form i.st divine, was t,h<‘ .son of Samuel Slater, 
minister of St, Katherine’.s in the Tower of 
London. He was educated at Kmiuaiiiiel 
College, Cambridge, whenct^ ho graduated 
B.A. in 1647 ami ]M.A. in lt)58. Having 
been ordained, he was first appointed mini- 
ster at Nayhimi iu Suffolk, and afterward.^ 
lecturer at IlnpySt. Edmunds, where he and 
Nicholas (dagott the elder [q. v.] were sum- 
moned at the first assizo.s aftm* the K’estora- 
tion for not reading the Book of Common 
Prayer. In coiistMpienco of the Act of Uni- 
formity he was ejected in 1662, and pro- 
ceeded to London. Upon tln^ deatli of Ste- 
phen Chamock [q* v.] in 1680, Slater suc- 
ceeded him as minister of the congregation 
in Crosby Square, Bishopsgati^ Street. There 
he died on 22 May 1704, leaving* a widow, 
Hannah, daughter of Harman Sheafe of 
Ijondon, and formerly wife of one Hood, 
Hi.s portrait was (mgraved by ll. White in 
1692 (Buomlev, Catalof/wi of PortrnitSy p. 
228). 

Beside.s numerous sermons, Slater was the 
author of: 1 Poems,’ London, 1679, 8 vo. 
2. ‘An Earnest Call to Family Religion,’ 
Loudon, 1694, 8vo. The poems are some- 
times attributed to his father, but they may 
be confidently placed to the credit of tlie 
son. They are divided into two parts : first, 

‘ An Interlocutory Discourse concerning the 
Creation, Fall, and Recovery of Man;’ 
secondly, ‘A Dialogue between Truth and 
a doubting Soul.’ In bis preface Slater says: 

‘ I was much taken witli beamed Mr. Milton’s 
cast and fancy in his book — viz. “ Paradise 
Lost.” Him I have fallowed much in his 
method, butr I have used a more plain and 
familiar stile.’ Slater’s estimate of his style 
will not be disputed. 

[Funeral Sermons by William Tong and 
Daniel Alexander; Calamj^’s Nonconformist’s 
Memorial, od. Palmer, iii. 257 ; Noble’s Hist, of 
England, i. 127 ; Wilson’s History of Dissent- 
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Churches in London, i. 338 ; Lrit. Miis. 
Addit. MSS. 191G6 f. lo, 11)170 f. lOo, 21480 f. 
1 70 ; Jlarl. MS. C071, f. 383.] E. J. C. 

SLATTERY, :\[ICriAKr. (1785 1857), 
Roman catholic archbishop of (Vshel, \va.s 
born in Tipperary of parents of tho farming 
class in 1785. 1 L* gradual ed M.A . in Trinity 
College, .Dublin — an unusual (;our.se for a 
erson intended for tho priesthood of tho 
ioman catholic church — and in 1805 ho 
entered Carlow (\)llege as an ecclesiastical 
student. In 1809 he was admitted to cleri- 
cal orders, and at tlie same time was ap- 
pointed professor of philosophy to Carlow 
College. ILi leL tlie '^ollege in 1815 for the 
pastorship of a parish in the. archdiocese of 
Caslnd. In .funo 18, ‘>8 In^ was a])pointed 
president of Maynootli C(dh'gc; but six 
jnonths later the archhisltopric of Cashel was 
conferred on him hy Cn'gory XVI, and he 
was conseciated on l hVh. 1884. When 
Sir Robert Reel’s proposal in 1845 for the 
establishment (jf the Queens University 
with the three (Queen’s Colh'ges of Cork, 
Relfast, and Cal way, on undenominational 
lines led to a division of opinion in the 
Roman catholic episcopate, Slattery was a 
prominent member of tlui larger group of 
bishops who refii.sed to support Dr. Daniel 
Murray [cj. v.], the archbislio]) of Dublin, in 
liis policy of giving Ci fair triaU to tho col- 
leges. Siatt(iry and his friends insisted on 
the scheme of nnivensity education being at 
once condemned as dang(n’()us to the faith 
and morals of catliolics. This view was en- 
dorsed by a rescript from the proj)aganda, 
issued in 1847; and at a synod, held at 
Thurles in August 1850, the bishops unani- 
mously took up a ])()sition hostile to tho col- 
leges. Slattery, who was an accomplished 
scholar and a profoiiiid t heologian, died at 
Thurles on 5 Feb. 1857, and was interred in 
the catholic cathedral of the town. There 
is a portrait of liim in Maynooth College. 

[Hoalys Conlenary Hist., of Maynooth Col- 
lego; Fitzpatrick’s Life of Bishop Doyle ; and 
tlie Dublin newspapers of February 18,')7.] 

M, MacD. 

SLATYER or SLATER, WILLIAM 
(1587-16 17), divine, son of a Somerset gentle- 
man, was born at Tykeham, near Bristol, in 
1587. He was admitted a member of St. 
Mary’s Hall, Oxford, on 0 Feb. 1600-1, 
whence, in 1 607, he removed to Bra.senose 
College, lie graduated B.A. on 2d Feb. 
1608-9 and M.A. on Id Nov. 1611. In the 
same year ho was made a fellow, and in De- 
cember 162dproceededB.D. and D.D. In 1616 
he was appointed treasurer of the cathedral 
church of St. David’s (Lb Nevb, Fasti Eccl. 
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A7igL i. dl 8), and in the following year reel or 
of llomney new chureh. 1 le held for a time 
the post of chaplain to the. (pu‘eu (jonsort 
(Anne of Denmark); but in 1 (>25 ho became 
rector of Ottei\hm, Kent, and received a dis- 
pensation to hold the two livings together 
(ItYMKR, i'bv/cw, xviii. ()65). About. lUdO 
he published ‘ Rsalraes or Songs of Zion: 
turned into the Language and .set to tJie 
Times of a Strange Land by W. S.’ (London, 
by Robert Young, n.d. 12mo). In connect ion 
with this work Slatyer was stnt>rely repri- 
manded by the court of high commission on 
20 Oct. 16d0. It appears that lie added to 
it ‘a scandalous table to the disgrace of 
religion, and to the encouragement, of the 
contemners thereof.^ He Iiad to make a very 
humble apology and was robuk(‘d by the 
archbishop, George Abbot [q. v.] 1 1 is attire 

evoked censure as well a.s his publications; 
for Laud, then bishop of London, calling 
him back after Abbot’s fiilminations, in- 
formed him tliat his dress (Di careles.s rulf 
and deep sleeves’) was ^ not tit for a mini- 
ster.’ What was the nature, of the ‘ scan- 
dalous table ’ is not clear, unless it consisted 
of a list of profane tunes to which the psalm.s 
might ])e sung. In tho copy of the work in 
the British Museum the names of some of 
these tunes are found pretix«.*d to tin* psalms 
in manuscript. Slatyer's portrait faces the 
title-page. He died at Otterden on 14 F(‘h, 
1616-7. He left a son William, by his wife 
Sarah, who survived him. lie is to he dis- 
tiiigiushed from tlu^ contemporary William 
Sclater [q. v.], rector of Pitminster, with 
whom h() has Ixuni ct)iifourKh‘d. 

Beside.s the condemned work on tlie psalms, 
►Slatyer was the author of: 1. ‘ 
sivePandiouiumMelos, in pcTpcitiuim sereiiis- 
siraao simul ac beatissimm Principis Aiimu 
nuper Anglim Rogimo Me.moriaui,’ London, 
1619, 4to, which consists of elegies and epi- 
taphs on Queen Anno of 1 Icmmark, written in 
Hebrew,G reek, Latin, and English. 2. ‘ Pal;eo- 
Albion; or the History of Gre/it Britaine 
from the first peopling of this Hand to this 
pi’esent Raigno of o' happy and ])eacefull 
Monarke K. James,’ London, ])riiited by W. 
Stansby for Richard Meighau, 1621, fol. 
The history is written in Latin and ]^Ingli.sh 
verse, the Latin oil the oiu.* side and the 
English on the other, with various marginal 
notes on the Englisli side relating to English 
history and antiquities. 6. MTenethliacon 
sive Stemma Jacobi. By William Slatyer, 
D.D.,' London, 1630, fob In this work, 
which is intended to supplement his history, 
he deduces the dc'seeut of Janies I from 
Adam. 4. *The Psalmes of David in four 
Languages and in four Parts. Set to tho 
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Tun«'s of our Cliurcb by W. S./ Ijondon, 
1:^1110 ; 2iid edit. lOdy. 

[Chalmers’s biographical Diet. 1816; Wood’s 
Athciijo Oxon. od. illiss, iii. 227 ; Granger’s liiogr. 
Hist. i. 302; Lowri(l(‘s’s bihliogr. Manual, od. 
Ihdiri, V. 2112; I’u.stci’s Alumni Oxon. loOO- 
1714 ; Notes ami Qaerio.s, 2nd snr. xi. 380, 3rd 
Her. iii. 230 ; Gray’s Index to Ha/litt. | 

H I. C. 

SLAUGHTER, IH ) WAD I) (1655-1729), 
lu'braist, l)orn in Iforofordsliiro* in 1655, on- 
tered tlio Society of .Jesus on 7 Sej)t. D)76, 
and was ortlaincd priest on 28 iNfai’ch 1682, 
in which year he was sent to tlie mission of 
Swairhain, Norfolk. Tl(‘- was appointed to 
leach Hebrew in tht* eollego of thci English 
jesuits at Liege about D)77 ; he subsequently 
taught mathematics there, and eventually 
b(‘came prolessor of tluujlogy. He was pro- 
f(‘ssed of the four vows on 2 Feb. 1690-J, 
and w’as declared rector of the college at 
Liegt^ in 1701. When .John Chnrchill, carl 
(and suhsequent 1y d uke) of Marl boro ugh, took 
1 he citadel and city of Liege in 1702, he paid 
the r(‘ctor a visit, and showed him special 
courtesy. Slaiightcu’ afterwards became rec- 
tor of th(' jesuif colleges at St. Omcr and 
Ghent. Ho passed the last seven years of 
liis life, t^ino officio j at Liege, where«ho died 
on 20 .Ian. 1 728-9. 

llisw’orks are: 1. H-onclnsiones ex uni- 
versa theologia pro])Ugnaiida5 in Collegio 
Anglicano Societatis Josu Jjoodii,^ Liege, 
1696, Ito. 2. * Grammatica llebraica brevi 
et nova raethodo concinnata,qna cito,hicile, 
solid(N lingiue sanctm rudimenta addisci 
po.ssunt/ Amsterdam, 1699, ]2mo; Rome, 
1705, 1760, J82.‘b 18:H, 1851, 1861, 8vo; 
Haris, 1857 and 1866 (revised and corrected 
by .1. . 1 . L. Harges, professor of Hebrew at 
the Sorbonne). 

[ TAdey’s Records, v. 595, vii. 71 5 ; Ho Backer’s 
Bil'l. dcs fk-rivaiiis do la Conipagnie do J4sus, 
1876, iii. 830 ; Oliver’s .Jesuit Collections, p. 
192; PiKpiot's Hist. Litt^raire dos Pays-Bas, 
1765, iii. 291.] T. C. 

SLAUGHTER, STEPHEN (d. 1765), 
portrait-})ainter,w’as a native of Ireland, and 
worluid tlicre for a time, subsequently com- 
ing to London, where ho took a good posi- 
tion in the profession, lie succeeded the 
younger Walton as keei)er apd surveyor of 
the king s pictures, and held that |)Ost until 
Lis death, which took place at Kensington on 
15 May 1765. Slaughter’s works are fairly 
well painted, with a good deal of colour in 
the faces and heavy shadow’s. His portrait 
of Sir Hans Sloano (1736), formerly in the 
British Museum, is now in the National 
Portrait Gallery; those of the lion. John 


and Ijiidy Georgiana Spencer (1737) are at 
HJenheiin; and that of .lohn Hoadly, arch- 
bishop of Armagh (1741), is in the National 
Gallery of Ireland, wdiicdi also possesses his 
group of five members of the Iltdl-Firo 
Club. Of Slaughter’s portraits of Nathaniel 
Kano, lord mayor of Dublin in 1734, and 
Gtuioral Ricliard St. Ge<irge, mezzotints 
by J. Brooks and M. Lord were published 
in Dublin. Slaughler executed in chiaro- 
scuro in 1733 an imitation of a pen draw- 
ingby Parmigiano, then in the possession of 
Dr. Hickman. 

fWHl])o]o’s Anecdotes of P;iinting (Dallaway 
and Wornum) ; Rcdgrave’.s Di/’t. of Artists ; Cat. 
of National Gallery ^)f frcland.] F. M. O’D. 

SLEATH, .TOHN (1767 1847), high 
inasterof St. Paul’s school, son of William and 
Jlillicent Shaath, was born jjrobabljat Osga- 
tvborpe, Leicestersbire, w'h(‘re he was ])aptised 
on 19 .Tune 17()7 {Paridt lic(/istcr). lie en- 
tered Rugbw school in 1776, his parents being 
j tlmn described as of Leighton, ntair Kimbol- 
ton, Bedfordshire. In 1 784 Jui w’ent up as a 
Rug])y exhi))itibiier to Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, but in 1785 was elected to a scholarship 
at Wadham. Ho was llody exhibitioner in 
1786-7, and in 1 787, before taking his degree, 
was appointed to an assistant-mastership at 
Rugby. Among his pupils tlnsn' was Wfiltor 
Savage Landor, who writes w'itli aflectionate 
remembrance of ‘ the elegant and generous 
Doctor John Shiath at Rug'by’ (UW/eSf cd. 
1876, iv. 400 //.) Ho graduated B.A.inl789, 
M.A. in 1793, B.D. and D.D. in 1814. He 
was elected F.S.A. 9 March 181 5, and F.R.S. 
23 March 1820. 

On 16 June 1814 Sleath was appointed 
high master of St. Paul’s, and held Iheollico 
till 10 Oct. J 837. The honours gained at the 
universities by Ms ))iipils from the school were 
remarkable. Dr. Jowett, master of Bi^lliol 
College, Oxford, was one of his scholars, and 
be could claim nine fellows of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Sleath was made preibendary of Rugmere 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 5 July 1822; chap- 
lain in ordinary to the king in 1825; sub- 
dean of the (3iapel Itoyal, St. .Tames’s, 
28 .Tune 1833; rector of Thornby, North- 
amptonshire, in 1841. He died 30 April 
1847, and was buried in the crypt of 
St. Paul’s. He Avas married, but left no 
family. A marble bust of him, by W. Belmes, 
was executed in 1841. His elder brother, 
W. Boultby Sleath, was headmaster of 
Itepton school from 1800 to 1832, 

[Registers of Osgathorpe Church, rhe Chapel 
Royal, 8t. James’s, and the Royal Society ; 
Gardiner’s Registers of Wadham College, ii« 
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178; Rugby School Register, 1881, i. 4G«.; 
Oout. Mag. J811 ii. 87 ; Lo Nevo’s Fasti, ii. 
430; CAJiipboll uiul Abbott’s Life of Jowett , i. 
32,39; private inforiiiation.] J. IT. L. 

SLEEMAN, Sjk WILLIAM IIKNUV 
(1 788-1 856), rufij or- gcnoni I and Tiidian ad- 
ministrator, born at Stratton, Cornwall, on 
18 Aug. 1788, was tli(‘ son of Philip Siooman 
(/i. 1798) of Pool Park, St. Judy, Cornwall, 
yeoman and supervisor of excise, and his 
wife, Mary Spry {d. 1818). In 1809 he was 
nominated to an infantry cadetship in the 
Bengal army, and, going to India in t he same 
year, was gazetted ensign 12 1 »Se]>t. 1810, and 
lieiit(mant 16 Dec. t'-ild. lie served in the 
Nopal war (l8l4-]8H>;,*when his regiment, 
the 12tli Bengal infantry, lost five British 
ollicers by jungle fever, jind he himself suf- 
fered severtdy from this ailment. In J802 
be was appointed junior assistant to t^o 
govern or-g(nieral’s agent in the Sfigar and 
Aerbndda t(‘rritori(‘s ; nor did he again re- 
vert to military dati(^s, being henceforth 
employed in civil and pcd^acal posts, re- 
taining, however, in accordance with the 
regulations, his right to military promotion. 
He was gaz(!ttod captain Sept. 1825, 
major 1 Feb. 1837, lieut eiinnt-colonel 26 IMay 
1843, colonel 5 Dec. 1853, and major-general 
28 iS'ov. 1854. 

Between 1825 and 1835 he served as 
magistrate and district olUcer in various 
parts of wbat are now the (Xmtral Provinces. 
On being posted to the Jabalpur district in 
1828, he issued a pi'oclamal ion forbidding any 
one to aid or abet in a suttee, but liardly 
twelve months later a Brahmin widow was 
burnt alive in liis presence, and with his re- 
luctant assent, given when it became evident 
that the woman would otherwise starve 
herself to death. In 1«83L he was trans- 
ferred to Sagar, whore, two years later, he 
displayed commendable firmness during a 
time of scarcity, refusing, though urged to 
do so by the military authorities, to put any 
limit on the market price of grain, in 1827 
he had introduced the cultivation of the 
Otaheite sugar-cane in India. But his most 
memorable achievement was an exposure of 
the practices of the thugs, an organised fra- 
ternity of professional murderers. In 1829, 
in addition to his district work he acted as 
assistant to the o^cial charged with the 
special task of dealing with this crime ; and 
in January 1835 he was appointed general 
superintendent of the operations for the 
suppression of thiiggi. In February 1839,* 
additional duties being assigned to his office, 
he became commissioner for the suppression 
of Thuggi and dacoity. During the next 
two years he was actively engaged in in- 


vestigating and repressing criminal organisa- 
tions in (jppor India. During 1826 and 1835 
over fourteen hundred thugs wrre hanged 
or transported for life. One man ooiifi'sstal 
to having commit tt‘d over seven hundred 
murde.rs, and his revelations were the basis 
of Meadows Taylor’s ‘ Confessions of a Thug,’ 
1839 (Introd. p. vi). l)(‘leetion was only pos- 
sible by means of ‘ approvers,’ for whose pro- 
tection from the veng(*ance of their associates 
a special gaol was established at Jabalpur. Tn 
1811 Hleoinaii was olfered the post ofresi«lent 
at Lucknow, but he refused to acct^I)t this 
lucrative appointmont in ordtu* that It might 
bo retained by an otlictu* wlio, as be lu'ard, 
had been impoverished through the failure 
of a bank. 

In 1812 ho was sent into Bundelkhand to 
inquire into the disturbances that had taken 
place there, and from 1813 to 18|9 Jie was 
political resident in Hwalior. Tliree- years 
after the defeat of the Gwalior troops by a 
British forc(i at Maharajpiir ho was al)h‘ to 
report iluit the measurcjs initiated by Lord 
Elhnborougli for the maintenaneci of British 
intliience in Sindhia’s territory had proved 
signally successful. The lurbulent aristo- 
cracy had been brought under siibj('ct ion, and 
the peo])lo, delivered from biwhiss violence, 
were able to pursue their avocations without 
fear of robbery or murder Letter^ 

6 March 1817). Gn the r(‘sidency at Luck- 
now again becoming vacant, liOrd Dalhoiisio 
olfered it to Sleeman (16 S('pt. 1818), who 
now accepted it. The reports lu^ submitted 
during a three niontbs’ tour in 1840-50 
largely influenced Lord Dalliousie in his 
resolve to annex thtj kingdom, tliough this 
measure was opposed to the advice of tlu^ 
resident, who believed that reforms were 
possible under native rule [see IIimsay, Jamks 
Andhew Buoun, Makouts ov Daliiousti:]. 
In December 1851 an attempt was made to 
assassinate him. In 1854 lu^ was (;om])(?lh.al 
by ill-health to leave for the hills, but the 
change failed to restore him, and ho was or- 
dered home. He died on 10 Feb. 1856 on 
board the Monarch, olF CVydon, on his Avay 
to England. On the recommendation of 
Lord Dalliousie the civil cross of the Batli 
was conferred on him four days before his 
death. 

He married, on 21 June 1829, Amalie 
Josephine, daughter of Count Blondin de 
Fontenne, a French iiohleman, by whom he 
had a son, Henry Arthur, born 0 Jan. 1833, 
cornet 16th dragoons January 1851. 

A portrait in oils of Sleeman, by Beechey, 
is in the possession of Mrs. L. Brooke. It 
hung on the walls of the residency, Lucknow, 
throughout the siege. 
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SI(‘enmu wrote; 1. ‘ Kiinuiseeana, or a 
’\'"ocabiilary ot’tlic lV‘Ciiliar Ijaiij^uaj^o used by 
Ciilcutta, IH.SO {c^.Edinburgh 
lionu'ir^ J ti unary 1 H;i7, j)p. "Do). 2. * His- 
tory ol‘ the (inrka Maiidahi iinjas ’ (Journal 
Asiatic Society of Jleiifral, vi. 021, 1837). 
3. ‘ Ibinibles and I’ccollectioiis of an Indian 
Oflicial,’ London, iHll; reprinted Jiondon, 
J 803 ((hnist able’s ‘ ( Iriental Series * ). 4. ‘An 
Account of Wcdves luirturiiift’ (Jiildren in 
their Dens/ Plymouth, 18o2. 0. ‘A Journey 
lliron^di the Kingdom of Oudh in IBJO-bO,’ 
London, .l8o8. 

[Memoir ])r(>lixed to A .Tourney through Oudh, 
18.)8 : Memoir by T'incent A. Smith, prefixed to 
Kamhies and Kceollcctions, 189.']; Calcutta 
Jteviow, vol. XXXV . ; JMeadows Taylor’s Coiife.s- 
sions of a Thug, 1889, Iiitrod. pa.ssim; Gent. 
Mag. 185(lfii. 248; I’oase and Courtney’s Bibl. 
Cornub. ; Britten and Boulgers English Bota- 
nists.] S. W. 

SLEIGH, W J LT JAiM (bVlMPBEJ.L 
(181 8-] 887), serjeuiit-at-law, oddest son of 
AVilliam AVillcocks Sleigh, M.l)., of Bull 
House, Bucldnghauishire, and siibsecjuently 
of Dublin, -svas born in Dublin in 1818. He 
matriculated from St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
on 0 J^b. 1813, but took no degreo. lie was 
ejilorod as a student of the Middle Temple 
on 18 Jan. 1843, and on 30 Jan. 1840 lie was 
called t o t lie bar. 1 1 e went the home circuit, 
attended the central (!rlniinal court, and the 
London, Aliddlesex, and Kent sessions. On 
2 Nov. 1808 he was created a serjeant-at-law, 
being the last person not a judge received 
into Serj(Miiit.s’ Inn. Like his fellow-ser- 
jeants l^irry, Balhintine, and Huddleston 
(afterwards Baron Hiidclle.ston), he enjoyed 
H lucrative practice at the Old Bailey, and 
took pari in many leading criminal trials, 
being a most eflective cross-(\\amiiier. In 
1871 be accepted tlu*. first brief for the 
claimant Arthur Orton, alias Uoger Ticb- 
borne, in his civil action. He was long 
retained as leading counsel to the Bank 
of England, Ilardinge Giffard (now Lord 
Halsbury ) being his junior. As a conserva- 
tive be unsuccessfully contested Lambeth 
May 18(]2, Huddersfield 20 JMnrcli 1868, 
Erome 17 Nov. 1808, and Newark 1 April 
1870. In 1877 he emigrated to Australia, 
and on 21 aMarch of that year was called to 
tlie bar of Victoria ; but his claim to prece- 
dence as a serjeant-at-law -was not allowed. 
Ho continued to practise in Melbourne until 
1880, wdion he returned to England. He 
died at Vent nor. Isle of AVigbt, on 23 Jan. 
1887. 

Among his publications w’^ere: 1. ‘Mar- 
riage with a Deceased Wife^s Sister,’ 1850. 

2, ‘ The Grand J ury System subversive of the 


Moral Interests of Society,’ 1852. 3. ‘ A 

Handy Ihiok on Criminal Law, applicable 
chiefly to Commercial Transactions,’ 1858. 
4. ‘Personal Wrongs and Legal llemedies,’ 
1860. 

[Law Times, 12 Feb, 1887, p. 274; Robin- 
son’s Bench and Bar, 1889, pp. 112, 298 ; private 
information.] G. U. B. 

SLEZEK, JOHN (d. 1711), author of 
‘Theatnim Scotije’ and captain of artillery, 
was a native of Holland, and was during his 
early years attadied in a military ra])acity 
to the house of ( )range. He settled in Scot- 
land in 1000, aml^ tbroiigfi his prolicieiicy 
as a draught small, '^became acquainted with 
several of tlie iioliility. y\t a later date 
I (J708) lie described himself as ‘a foreigner 
W'ho laid been lionoured liy the patronage of 
Gharlesll and the Duke of Vnrk.’ Through 
tlie iiifluonco of his patrons lie was appointed 
a lioiit(‘.nant of artillery, and was entrusted 
specially with the practical sujierinteiidenco 
of the ordnaiicy. But about 1078 bo turned 
aside from his professional duties ‘ to make a 
book of Ibo figures, and ilrauglits, and fronti- 
spiece in 4’alycluct‘ [iaillv-doucc^ the Erencli 
term forcopper-plate. etching | of all t he King’s 
(’astles, Pailac(;s, towns, and other notable 
places ill the kingdom belonging to private 
subjects.’ Heimvolled tbrougb Scotland, and 
the design iiltimalelv resulted in the pub- 
lication of Slezer’s ‘Theatrum Scotiie.’ On 
19 April 1078 ‘ John Slezer, Ingineir to His 
Maj., w'as admitted burgess, gratis,’ by the 
corporation of Dundee, and ho prepared two 
views of the town. About the same time 
Slezer, wdien passing by (Bam is (Tastle, the 
seat of Patrick Lyon, first earl of Strathmore 
[q.v.], expressed to the owner a wish to sketch 
it. JiOrd Stratliimore, as he states in liie 
‘Book of Record,’ received the suggestion 
with enthusiasm, and gave Slezer ‘liberall 
money, because 1 was loath 1 hat lie should 
doe it at bis owne charge, and that I knew 
the cuts and iiigraviiigs would stand him 
money.’ The progress of the ‘Theatrum 
Scotue’ was temporarily interrupted in 1080, 
when the master of the ordnance,. lohn Drum- 
mond of Jjundin, brother of the Earl of Perth, 
sent Slezer, by Charles H’s directions, to 
Holland for the purpose of having new guns 
cast for Scotland, and also that he might 
bring experienced gunners or ‘fireworkers’ 
thither. Many interesting letters, written by 
Slezer to John Drummond while employed on 
this mission, between March and November 
1081, are preserved at Blair-Drummond. In 
one of his letters Slezer expressed the hope 
that his claim on the treasury for his expenses 
had been paid j ‘ for I suspect,’ he adds^ ‘ my 
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wife will bo us scairce of sillor as mysolf/ 
llis wif(*’s luinuj was Jean Straiten, ami she 
was doubtless a native of Dundee. 

JJeforc Noveniber 1(188 Slezer bad been ad- 
vanced to tbe rank of captain. He. was then 
in command of tbe artillery train, ami was 
'order(‘d to proc(‘ed against tbe supporters of 
tbe Prince of ( Irange. In M arcb 1(189 be was 
appointed by tbo S(*ots parliament to ‘draw 
togetber tbe canonit^rs and artillery;’ but as 
be at first refused to take tbe oatb of fidelity 
to tbe committee of estfites, be was forbidden 
to return to bklinburgb Pastb' until bo bad 
dom‘ so. He must bavo complied with tbis 
(amdition, and bii (\ob’(u* connection with tbe 
liouse of ( )ra?ig‘e enatflef^ liim to ju’ociire a 
commi.ssion from William ITI as ‘captain of 
tbe A.rtilb*ryP<)mpnny and .survtworof Maga- 
zines,’ wbicb Avas dated Kensington, 11 Jan. 
1689-‘.)(). Slezt'i* visited tbe court and rc- 
new(ul bis a^’quaintancf* Avitb tbe king (cf.^ 
letter, dated March 1(199, from William ill 
to tb(' Karl of ..Mel\ ille, secretary of state for 
Hcotbind). 

William Til, li lie bis two ]#n‘decessors, ex- 
pressed admiral ion fortbe])rojeet oft be‘ Thea- 
trum Scotia',’ and Slezer now devoted him- 
self to tbe completion of that work. The 
first volume was published by royal authority 
in l(.)9d, and c.ontaim'd lifty-seven views of 
palaces, al)beys, and castles of the Scottish 
nobility. The letterpi'ess wliicli accompanied 
tliis edition aa'us Avritten in J^atiu by Sir 
liobert Sibbald [q.v.], but Slezer procured 
an English translation for the second edition 
wbicli appiaired in 1710, Avitliout Sir llobort’s 
const*nt,and a. breach betAveen them av as the 
result. Though tlui book Avas (esteemed of 
national iuteri'st, its sale, failed to cover the 
expenses of produci ion. Tn 1(195 Slezer exhi- 
bited a specimen to the Sco|tisb parliament, 
petitioning tliem to aid hiui in issuing two 
further volumes, tlie sketches for wbicb were 
then ready. Parliament resorted to a curious 
expedient in order to find tbe money required 
by Slezer. A special tax of Kl-'f. Scot.s was 
imposed on his behalf, conjointly Avith John 
Adair [q. v.], tbe bydrogra])ber, upon every 
ton of goods exported in foreign ships from 
Scotland, and of -by. Scot.s per ton upon every 
Scott i.sli .ship aboA'c tAVolve tons burden ex- 
porting incrcliaiidise. This tax wa.s to con- 
tinue for live years. While tbe act was in 
force Slezer received, by bis own account, 
530b sterling; but Avbcn it lapsed in 1698, 
it was only reneAA^ed after serious limitations 
bad been adf)pted. Tlie first portion of the 
tax was thenceforth to bo devoted to the sup- 
port of ‘Ilis Majesty’s frigates;’ handsome 
salaries were provided for the officials wdio ad- 
ministered the act, and Slezer and Adair were 


to be paid ‘out of the supcrplus.’ Under 
this m‘\v nrrangcmvnt Sb'zer received little 
or no omolumt'ril ; bis military ])ay bad fallen 
into arrear, and his pecuniary nnharrass- 
ments raj)idly incH'ased. Tn 1 705 ho again 
petitioned ])arliament, .slating tbal he Avas 
t lien 650/. stt'i'ling out of poclo'l. In 1708 
he dc<‘lared tliat be ought to ba.\e obtained 
1,130b from lli(‘ Tonnage Act, but lie ‘bad 
never receaved tin* value of a single sixpema*.’ 
His Avbolo claim then amounted to 2,317b 
sterling, part of tbis sum being for elotbiiig 
Avbich be bad ordered for bis artillerymen, 
for be could not * sutler them to go naked.’ 
iris claim AVas never fully met, and on more 
than one oc(*asion be wa.s fori'ed to fake re- 
fuge from bis creditors in the sanctuary of 
IJolyrood. llis death took ])lace on 21 June 
1714. His eldest .son, avIio Avas a master- 
gunner, died in 1699; })ut Slezev’.s Avldow 
and bis .second son Charles ])ursued tbe gc- 
V4*rnment Avitb their claims, and obtaimul 
various payments up till 1723, tbougli tlie 
Avbole sum was never fully ])aid. 

It i.s as de.signer of tbe ‘ J'beatrum ScotiaP 
— a work of artistic, tojmgrapijical, and his- 
torical value — tliat Slezer will In' remem- 
bered. It pas.sed through .S(‘ven (‘d it ions, 
wbicb *are. dated respect ivtJv 1693, 1710, 
1718, 1719, 1797, 1814, and 1871. Some of 
these editions are AaTy rare, 'fbe 4'dition of 
1710 contained many sk(*(cbes 1 liat A\’(‘re not 
included in tbe 1693 > volunn' ; but so care- 
lessly Avas it editc'dtbat several of the plac<‘s 
Avere misnamed on tbe ])ictnres. Some of 
the sketches must bavt* Ix-en drawn in 1678 
— m(»re than thirty years b('fore -- nnd Slezc'r 
failed to identify tln'in aceurMtc'.ly. 1 b*. .lamie- 
sou wrote an incomplete sketch of Slez<‘r for 
the edition of 1874. In a volume of ‘ Helices 
do la Bretagne el I’lrlande,’ published at 
Leyden in 1708, the Scotti.sb vicAvs are re- 
duced facsimiles of Slezer’s pic.lun's. 

[Millar s Roll of Eminent Ibirges.'^csof Dundee, 
p. 2U3 ; Glamis Rook of Record (Scot. Hist. Soc.), 
pp. 42, loO; Thocitrinu Scotias ed. 1S7'1, prof.; 
Dalton’.s Artillery Company in Scotlatid (Droc, 
of Royal Artillery Institution, 1 SOo) ; Hist. MS8. 
Comm, loth Rep. pt. i. pp. 132-5, llth Rep, 
App. \ii. p. 25 ; Acts of I’arl. of Scot. ix. 492 ; 
Nicolson’s Scot. Hist. Library, p. 27.1 

A. II. M. 

SLINGSBY, Sir HENRY (1602-1658), 
royalist, son of Sir Henry Slingsby, knt., of 
Scriven, Yorkshire, by Erances, daughter of 
AVilliam Vavasour of Weston in the same 
county, was born on 14 Jan. 1601-2. Hi.s 
father, who Ava.s knighted in 1602, was high 
sheriff of Yorkshire in 1611-12, and vice- 
resident of the council of the north in 1629, 
led in 1634 {Diary of Sir Henry Sling shy ^ 
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oci. Pjir.son.M, iHoG, p. 40S). Slingsby oiitemi 
QiK'fiLs’ (.’ambriflpi't*, as a fellow- 

commoiHT in .lamiary HUH- H), but appears 
to have left ( -ainlnidne without, taking a 
clej»T('«', thoii^-h he resided tlan’etill Itil*! (//>. 
\’i. iH). On 7 July J0.il ho niarried, at 
K(‘nsin/:»'ton Clnircdi, liartjura, dangliter of 
1’lioinas J>(‘llasysf‘, Jirst viscount h’aucon- 
J)erg. On 1} ]Murcli lOOS lie was credited a 
J)aronet of \ova Scotia (//>. p. vii). In the 
iirst war with tJi(‘ Scots (lOO!)') lie. served in 
fjord JJol land's troo]), and took part in liis 
famous march to Kelso. 

Slin^’sby rejireseiited Knaresboroue-h in 
lioth of tln^ two parliaments aumiuoned in 
l() J0, and was one of the lifty-nirie nnunbers 
wlio voted aeaiijst the attaiud(‘r of the Karl 
of Stralford \ih. p]). oO, O.'l). In liis diary lie 
explains that, while ho supjiortcd the hill for 
rinnovinn;' the bishops from the Ifonse of 
Ijords, he was against the abolition of e])i- 
ficojiacy. The religions (juestion, and the 
view that it was unlawful to seek the refor- 
mat iou of the state by arms, concurred in 
leadin^r him to adopt the kind’s eau.se against 
the parliament (Jh, pp. l.‘h 07). Sliortly 
after (.'Imrles came to York, Slingsliy was 
commissioned to command the city regi- 
ment of trained hand.s (11 .May lOlil), and 
latrn* (Ki Dec. I0l-)he received a commis- 
sion from Lord Newcastle to rai.se a volun- 
teer regiment of foot {ib. pp. 70, 87). Under 
N('wcastle, Slingsby served through the nor- 
thern campaigns in 1010 and lO-M, fought 
at the battle of Mar.ston ^loor, and marched 
out of ^"ork Avhou it surreudored to Fairfax 
and the Scots (.July 1044). After various 
adventures h(' joined the king at Oxford in 
Decemhei' lOti, was pn.'si'iit at the capture 
of Leicesterand the lialtle of Nust'hy, and 
accompanied ChHrh!.s in hivS aimless marches 
through J'higlaiid after Xasehy. In Novem- 
ber 1045 he joined the garrison of Newark, 
and wn.s there at its surnmder in May 1040. 

Slingsby went home to lledhouse, but 
found Iiim.self at once called upon to take 
the negative oath and the covenant if he 
Avishod to live undisturbed. This he refused 
to do. ^ The one,’ ho Avrote, ‘ makes me re- 
nounce my allegiance, the other my religion.’ 
He liATd in great retirement, long confined 
to a single room in his own house in order 
to avoid arrest (Faksons, pp. lit), 179,302). 
In 1051 his estate, for Avliicn he had refused 
to compound, since compounding AA^oiildhave 
involved taking the oaths he ablioiTed, Avas 
ordered to be sold. It was purchased by his 
relatives, SI ing.s by Bethel [q.A\] and Robert 
Stapleton, Avho held it a.s trustees for Slingsby 
and his children (i7>. pp, 343-55 ; CaUndarof 
the Committee for Compoundinf/y 1387). His 


I loyalty was unabated; and, in spilt* of his 
pecuniary losses, he lent KJO/. to Nichola.s 
Armoi*<.*r, one of the Jving’.s agent.s in Kng- 
land, and received the kings thaiik.s from 
Hyde (Cc//. Clarendon l*aper,^f\\. 330,317). 
In March 1055 he Avas implicated in the 
])rojectod royalist ri.sing in York.'^hire, Avas 
arrested, and .sen! to the garri.soii of Hull to 
ht‘ ira})ri.v(;ned {Thnrloe Vapers, iv. 102,4^^1 
014). Unfortunately for him.se.lf, he endtia- 
voured to gain over one of the oflicers of the 
garrison, jNlajor AVaterhou.se, thinking that 
Hull would be an admirable lan(ling-])lace for 
Charh‘.s 1 1 and the 1 roo])S Avht)m he had got to- 
g(*l h(.‘r in Flanders. WJ^il erli juse, by tlu^ com- 
mand of his su])erini‘.s, lislent^d to SI ing.^hy’.s 
overtur«‘.s, and iinally t)htained from him a 
commission .'<ignt'd by Charles II. Two other 
])Sciido-conA'ert.s to royalism among the olli- 
cers w(‘re also tlui I't'tdpienls of Slingrdiy’.s 
conlidenctis. The governmt'iit, whic.li was 
anxious to a .stop to the continual 
plottings of the royalist .s, resolved to mako 
an example of Sliiig.sby. Accordingly, on 
27 April 105.'“^^ a commission Ava.s issiu'd 
establishing a high (sourt of justice, inuh*r an 
act pass(‘d by the late ])arliament, and he avu.s 
tried before it. on 25 May following in West- 
minster Hall. Slingsby at first demanded 
to be tried by a jury, but Iinally ])lead(^d nob 
guilty. Tlui evidence of the thrtie. Avitiu‘ss(i3 
against him Avas conclusive, and his only de- 
fence Avas that his overtures Avere made in 
je.st. A\'ith more truth ho added: ‘1 see 
that I am trepanned by these two fellows. 
... I ncA'er sought to them, hut they to nui; 
the commission Avas procured by no inter- 
x?our.se with any persons Ixiyoml the s(?as, 
but a blank Avliich I had for four years 
together.’ This defence was naturally un- 
availing, and oi\,2 June he Avas sent(;nced to 
death {State 7V/rt/.s', v. 871 ; Thurloe PajterSj 
vi. 781). Groat ellbrts were made to .saA’e 
his life by his nepliCAV, Jjord Faiiconb(n*g, 

* AA^ho had recently married CromAvell’s daugh- 
ter, but without result. Slingsby was be- 
headed on Tower Hill on 8 June. An ac- 
count of liis speech and behaviour on the 
scaffold is given in ‘ Mercurius Politicus ’ 
(3--10 J line 1058). A letter which he Avrote 
to a friend after Jiis sentence is printed in 
the appendix to his ‘ Diary ’ (ed. Parsons, p. 
230). As liUdloAV observes in his comments 
on Slingsby’s trial, ‘in the opinion of many 
men he had very hard measure ’ (Memoirs^ 
ii. 40, ed. 1804). 

Slingsby’s body was given to bis familjr, 
and he Avas buried in the Slingsby chapel in 
Knaresborougli Church {Diary ^ ed. Parsrms, 
p. 412). He left two sons — Thomas, second 
baronet, who died about 1685 ; and Henry, 
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one of the gentlemen of the privy cliambor to Mariiiiiine in Settle’s ‘ Knij)r(\ss of Moi’oeco/ 
Charles 11 — and a daughter, r)arl>ara, Avho and to Amavaiiga in Sett le’s ‘(.’orupK'st of 
married Sir John Tulb«)t of Lacock, Wilt- Cliinabytho Tartars ’ (lb7 1 ). In t be same 
shire. year she was Salome in ‘Ihu’od and Ma- 

Sir Henry Slingsby’s* Diary/ from to riamne/ attributed to Pnrchigt‘, but, brought. 
164><, is valuabltMis gi\ iiig" ail account of the I on the. stage by Si'tth*. Slui was in l(i7o 
civil war in Vorkshiroand tlie north of Kng- 1 Deidamia,<]iieen of Sparta, in Ot way’.N* Alei- 
land, and ns a pict ure of tile lift; of a country I biades,’ and ('hlotilda [•’‘Vc!, <li.<guiM'd as 
gentleman of the seventeenth century. The j Xigrollo, in < Lovi^ and Ih.'venge/ a ])biy by 
example of Montaigne h‘d him to give many Settle, founded on the ^ Fatal (.’ontraet ’ of 
interesting dt'tails which olherwi.st' he wtuild William llemiiig ' q. v.] In ‘ 1 brahiiu, 1 he 
have omitted to rt'cord {ifi. p. 00 ). Tlie Illustrious Da.^^.sa,’ derived by Settle from 
* Diary ^ has been twice ])rinted. It was Seudery and licensi‘d on 4 May 1 1)7<), .'-lu' was 
lirst published in an a))breviated form by Sir Itoxalana, the wife to Solyman; in ()lwa\*s 
Wbilter Scott in '.NOb.^vith the ‘ Memoirs’ of ‘Don Carlos, Prima; of Spain,’ liia'iised 
<?'aptain Jolin lIodgS(Ui, ind iv-e<li ted from l.‘l .fiine, she was the (^.ueen of SjiMin; in 
the maiuiscri])t in lSd(> by the J lev. Daniel j DTjrfeys ‘Madame Fickle, or the Willy 
Parsons, with notes and a<ldil ions. | FaDe One’ (licen.sed "20 Nov.), ^Ia<Iame 

Slingsby w’as also the authorof‘ A Father’s I Fickle : and in ‘Pastor Fid<», or tlu* Joiithful 
Ijcgacy: Sir 1 leiuySlirigshy’s Jiistrnctions to 1 Sheplierd,’ t ran.sla tod from Cnarini bySeltbq 
his Sons, written a little liefoi'j* his Di'ath, and licensed 20 Dec., (kirisca. In OtwaVs 
Thi.s tract, originally ])id)lish«‘d at York in ‘ Titus and Ibu’cmice/ licensed PdlAh. 1()7(> “ 
1700 , is reprinted by Parsuu.s in his (;dition 1077, tin; part of Pereniia; is assignetl t.o 
of tin; ‘ Diary’ (p. 107>). JMrs. Ji(*e, /is /ire (di'fijiatm in Sedley's ‘ An- 

Two portraits of Slingsby are mentioned tony and Cleojiatra,’ licensed 24 A j/ri I 1077, 
by the editor of his ^ Memoirs one at Seri- and Circe in Daveiiant’s ‘Circe,’ licensed 
ven, in the possession of his family; the 18 June. Tn the ‘Constant Nymph, or t he 
other in the poss(*ssion of ,Mr. Talbot of La- Itambling Shepherd/ by a ‘ I’lnvon of 
cock Abbey. The latter wa.s migraved by (,|nalit\*/ licens«;d Id Aug., she was Astai ins, 
Verliie, and has b<;en frequently copied the rumbling shepherd. In Pord/ige’s ‘Siege 
(//>. p. XX ; llliOMLEY, Enijrnvcd PortraitSf p. of Ihihvloii/ lieens(‘d 2 Nov., she was Uox/ina, 
80). and in ‘Ahdelazer, or tlie Moor's ilevi nge/ 

[Diary of Sir ifciiry Slingsby, edited by adapted by IMrs. Ihdin from ‘ First’s i)o- 
Dauiel Parsons, IS.'ki, 8vo; Clarendon Itebellion, minion ’ (unjnstiliahly ascribed to Marlowi ), 
XV. Do-lOO; State Trials, v. 871. A life of the <)ueen of Spain. Tn 1078 Mrs. I.a‘e w/is 
Slingsby is given, by David Lloyd, in Memoirs Cassandra in Hanks’s ‘Destruction of Troy/ 
of Excellent Personages, 1608, p. 552 ; it is full liemised 29 Jan. 1078 -9, Imt ])layed earlier ; 
ot errors.] C. H. F. l']Ivira in the ‘ Coiinterfeits,’ lici n.'-rd 

SLINGSBY, MAHY, Lady Slingsby 29Ang. 1078. Next year she was Furydice 
(d. 1094), actre.ss, i.s lirst mentioned by in Dryden and Lee’s ‘ (Kdijui.^,’ lanira Im- 
Dowues {Iioscru,'< Anyluanni^), who says cretia in Mrs. Behr/s ‘ Fiugned (kuirie/.jin.s, 
that about 1070 Mrs. Aldridge, after- or a Night’s Intrigue/ and, as ‘Mrs. .M/iry 
wards Mrs. Lee, afterwar«ls Lady Slingsby, Lee/ Oessida in J)ryden’s adaptation; in 
also Mrs. Leigh, wife of Anthony Leigh, 1080 she was Bellamira in J^ee’s ‘(hesar 
Mrs. Crosby, and Mrs. Johnson were enter- Borgia/ and Arviola in Tate’s ‘ Loyal Ceiu*- 
tained in the duke’s hon.so. lii 1071 the rah’ Mrs. Alary Leo was al.^^o Julia in 
name of AIr.s. Leo appears at Lincoln’s Inn Alaidwell’s ‘ Loving Kiiemies.’ 

Fields to the character of Daranthe in Ed- In ‘ Henry VI, Part I, with tlu; Alurdor of 
ward Howard’s tragi-comedy ‘Woman’s Humphrey, Duke of Gloucest er/ adapt ed by. 
Conquest,’ and to that of Leticia in ‘Town- Crowne from Shakespeare, and acted in lOSl, 
Shifts, or the Snhnrb-Just ice/ the part of Queen Margaret is assigned to 
Ilevet, and licensed on 2 May 1672. It is Lady Slingsby. Tn ‘ Henry AT, Part 11, or 
next found at Dorset Garden, wh(;re Mrs. the Misery of Civil AN'^ar,’ from the same 
Leo remained for ten years, opposite /Flmil ill source, the same character .stands opposite 
in Arrowsmith’s ‘lleformation ’ (1672). Ge- Airs. Lee, As the second p/irt was written 
nest, who Avill not introduce her until 1675, first, and probably produced first, Airs. Lee’s 
thinks Airs. Lee is perhaps a mistake for Airs, marriage may possibly be placiid in U)81, in 
Leigh [for the confusion between the two the interv^al between the two performances, 
names see Leigh, Anthony]. ‘Mrs. Lee’ It seems probable that her luisband was Sir 
also appears toOlindain Airs, liehn’s ‘F orced Charles Slingsby, scicoiid baronet, of Bifrons 
3Iarrittge, or the Jealous Bridegroom,’ to in Kent (and nephew of Sir Robert Slingsby 
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[ q. V.] ), who sold llifrous in 1077, afterwliicli 
nothing is lu'urd of Jiini. 

Tn Tate’s alteration of ^ King lioar* Lady 
Slingsby was Ut'gaii, in Leo’s ‘ Lncins Jnniiis 
Unitus, tlu; bather of his Country/ Sem- 
proiiia, an<l Marguerite in L(ai’.s ‘ Prineess 
of Clove.’ After the junction of the two 
companies in she played, at the 

Theatre Uoyal, tlu*. (j>ueon Moiher in Dry- 
den and Lee’s ‘ |)ulve of (Jiiise.^ Tn 1(>84 
«ht‘ was, at Dorset (larden, Lady Noble in 
lhivons(M*oft's ‘ Dame J)obson, or the (Win- 
ning Woman/ an adaptation of M^aDevi- 
ner(‘ftse’ of Thomas (Jorneillo and Vis6; and 
at the d’luaitre Loyal, Lucia in tho‘ Factioii.s 
(’itizon, or tin; Mcdanc.holy Visioner/ Tn a 
revival ol‘ ‘Julius C;csar ’ she was Cul- 
])hurnia, the only non-original part in wdiich 
sh(^ is traccfl. In D’Urfey’s ‘ Commonwealth 
of Woman,’ an alttiration of Fletcher’s ^ Sea 
\'oyage,’ j)rodiiced in 1()85, she was Cla- 
rinda. Her name thenceforth disappeared 
from the bills, but a J)ame Mary Slingsby, 
widow, from St . James’s parish, was Imried in 
old St . Pancras graveyard on 1 March 1 <193-4. 
(h*n(‘st says c.oncerning her, with scant jus- 
titM>, that she acted s(‘veral principal charac- 
ters, most, of them, liowever, in obscure 
plays. Such as they anq they are amwng the 
best original plays of the ej)Och, 

[Downes’s Jb*scius Anglicuniis; Gencst’s Ac- 
count of tlio Lnglish 8lagc; Doran’.s Her 
Majesty’s StTvants, ed. Lowe ; Cibber’s Apology, 
ed. Lowe.] J . K. 

SLINGSBY, Siu UOBEUT (1611-1661), 
barl., seaman and ant hor, was the second son 
of Sir (lylford Slyiigisbie or Slingsby, comp- 
troller of the navy, who w'us lost at sea in 
1631, and a grandsfui of Sir Francis Slingsby 
of Scriv(’n iji the West liiiling. Sir Henry 
Slingsby [q. v.] was his first cousin. In 
February 1633, when barely twenty-two, he 
was given the command of the Eighth Lion’s 
Wlielp, and successively coinmand(‘d the 
Boehuck pinnace, the Third Whelp (1636-7), 
and the Exjualition (April 1638), in which 
in January 1610 he convoyed troops and 
munitions from the Tower of London to 
Ikliiihurgh. In the following June he was 
promoted to command a small acpiadron em- 
ployed on preventive service in the English 
Channel until June 1042, when, in the Gar- 
land, he conveyed the Portuguese ambassador 
to Lisbon. Later in the year ho followed 
his admiral. Sir John Penington [q. v,], in 
declaring for the king. The men, however, 
stood out for t he parliament, and Slingsby 
was arrested and sent to London as a de- 
linquent. On his release he repaired to the 
king at Oxford, and early in 1644 was sent 


on a .secret mission to oiuhaivour to raise 
funds in I’aris and in Am.sterdam. Next 
year he. was (along with his brother Walter) 
with Unpert in Bristol, after the fall of 
which he probably sought redugo abroad. 
He 77iay have joined at Brusstds his younger 
brother, Arthur ‘of Bifrons’ in Kent, who 
was in Ordobtu* KioS nutde a baronet by a 
patent dated from Bruges. Fpon the Ite- 
storation, Slingsby was madu comptroller of 
the navy, and on IS March 1661 was created 
a baronet. In the course of the previous year 
luHiad pres('nt(‘d to the king his manuscri])t 
‘ Discours(‘ upon the J^ist and Pr(;sent State 
of His Maje.Kty’s \avyj,!in which he advocates 
n^gulnr payments, ^^rohihit ion of trading by 
oliicers, and the encouragement of mere ban t^ 
shipping. There is a seventeenth-century 
copy among tlu? Pepysian MSS. at- Magda- 
leno C()lleg<‘, (Cambridge (No. 2193; cf. 7//7V. 
Mus. Aildif. MS. 9t)35and /A^/7; JfN. 6003 ), 
and the text was printed in (Miarnock’s 

* Marine Architect ure ’ (ISOI, vol. i.), and in 
1806 by the Navy Becords Society (vol. vii.) 
as an nppendix^to John Jlollond’s ‘ Discourse 
of the Navy.’ Slingsby had barely timt) to 
reap the rtjward of loyalty. He died in 
London on 26 Oct. 1661, much regndted by 
Popjs as a staunch friend and a jovial com- 
panion. He was twice married: first, to 
Elizabeth, danght(‘r of Boland. Brooke of N ow- 
cells ; and, secondly, to Elizabeth, daught(‘r 
of Sir Edward Badclifre or Kadclylfe of 
Dilston, and widow of Sir William Fenwick, 
hart., but left no issue by either marriage. 

Sir Bobmd’s elder lirother, Gittlfoku 
Slinosbv (1610-1643), graduated M.A. at 
St. Andrews University in 1628, and was 
incoiqiorated at Oxford on 21 Nov. in tlie 
following year. Elect ( k 1 to ri'present Carys- 
fort in t he Iris^ parliament in 1634, he be- 
came secretary to the great Earl of vStrafford, 
by wliom he Avas appoint tal lieutenant of the 
ordnance oftlce and vice-admiral of Munster. 
On the fall of StralFord he sought refuge in 
the Loav Countries, but he ret urned to his 
native Cleveland about December 1612, and 
levied a regiment for tlie king’s service, at 
the head of which he was delimited by Sir 
Hugh Chnlmloy [q.v.] at Guisbrough on 
16 Jun. 1643 and mortally Avounded. lie 
was buried in York Minster on 26 Jan. 1643, 

* aged 32 ’ (BusiiwORTii, v. 125; Yorkshire 
Archceol. and Topogr, Journal ^ i. 231). 

[Di.‘?course on . . . Ilia Majosty’a Navy. ed. 
J. 11. Tanner, M.A., for Navy Keeords Soc. 1896 ; 
Diary of Sir ITenry Slingsby, 1836. pp. 401-2; 
Coghill’s Family of Coghill, 1879, p. 169; Fos- 
ter’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, and N'orkshire 
Pedigrees ; Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 490 ; 
Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1631-61, passim ; 
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lUishworth’s Tryal of Stnifford, }>. 77-1 ; IVpys’s 
iJiary, cd. AVlieatley, ii. 121; Ilifet. MISS, (’oniiii. 
11th Hop. App. vii. 40.] T. S. 

SLOANE, Slu HANS rifi0()-17r,:^],pliy- 
siciaii, was tho sovontli sou of Aloxaiulor 
Sloaiui, recoi viT-gonoral of t axt's, aucl liis wife 
Siirali, dauglitff of tlu; IJev. Dr. TTicks, chap- 
lain to Archbishop iiaiul. lie was born at. 
Jvilliloagh or Wliite’s (-asth‘, co. Down, on 
Id April IddO. At tlie ag(* of sixteen he had 
]ijem()])tysis, and was in bud luuiltli for tliree 
years, 'rhis led to his giving' up wine and 
ale, and being' very 1einpt‘rate throughout 
life. He studied medicine at Paris and Mont- 
])elier, and at Montpel^u*, where he met his 
future friend,Williuin C(U./rleii [(i.v.], learned 
botanv under Lhtu re Afagnol and Tournefort. 
lie graduated M.D. at tlie university of 
i Irange in .1 uly 1 ( JNd. J le had known J tobert 
Koyle and John Jtay before he went I o Fraina?, 
andA'isited them on his ndurn in ItWI. On 
ill Jan. IdSo hi; was electe<l F.Ii‘,S.,for Avhich 
he Avas ])rop()sed by -Martin I aster [q. v.l He 
met and likialTliomas Sydenham [(j.v.J, and 
went to live in his house. On 1 2 April 1()87, 
under the churl (‘r of James If, he. Avas ad- 
mitted fcdloAv of the (V)Ileg'c of Physicians. 
Tn tlie sumo yiuir he wont lo (he AVest Indies 
as physician lo the Duke of Albemarle, go- 
A'ornor of Jamaica, and stayed there fifteen 
inojiths, making majiy natural Iiistory ob- 
servations and eollections, lie arrived in 
London on 29 May 1089 Avith eight hun- 
dred sjH^cies of ])lunts, settled in practice 
in lUooni&hurv Sipiare, and Avas rapidly suc- 
Ce.ssful. On i:l0 Nov. l()9,‘l he was el tooted 
secretary of the Koyul Society, and held 
oliice till 1712. lie revived the publication 
of the ‘ PJiilosopliical Transactions,’ which 
had been suspiuided since 1087. IIoAva.sone 
of tlm original snbscjubers, in December 1090, 
to the dispensary of the College of Physi- 
cians (Gauth, l)ispem(iri/j viii.) Tn the 
same year he published * Catalogus Plant arum 
quio in Insula Jamaica spent 0 proA’eniunt aut 
vulgo coluntur’ (London, 1090, 12mo), a 
work still esteemed by botanists. In it lie 
followed the arrangmueiit of John Kay, Avho 
addressed him as ^ the best of friends’ in a 
touching fareAvell letter dated 7 Jan. 1704 
i^mGLeftersofl^mintmt Lit. Me7i, Camden 
^>oc., pp. 194, 200, .‘300). He aa^us created 
M.I). at Oxford on 19 July 1701, and in 1707 
iiblished the first volume of his great natural 
istory book, ‘ A A'oyage to the Islands of 
Madera, Barbadoes, Nieves, St. Christopher’s, 
and Jamaica, with the Natural History of the 
last^ (London, folio), which he dedicated 
to Queen Anne. The second volume apjieared 
in 1725. The publication of tlie first added 
so much to his reputation that in 1708 he 


Avas elected a foreign member of tlie French 
Academy <>f Scienci'S, anil sliort ly uftiu'Wurds 
a member of the Imperial Acailemy of St. 
ikitershurg, and of tlie lh>yal Ai-ademy of 
Madrid. llcAvas idected a censor of thel’ol- 
lege of Physicians in 1705, 1709, and 1715, 
and Ava.s presiihait from 1719 to 1755. 

On the deal Ii of Sir Isaac Newton in 1727, 
Sloane was chosen ju’rsideut ol'llic PoyalSo- 
ciety.aiid ludd ollicctill November 1741. He 
eontributed several papers to the ‘ IMiilnso- 
phical 'rransactions ’ ( vols. xvii. to xl\, ) His 
jirnctice became Aery large^ and most of the 
chief people of the lime Avere his ])atii‘nls. 
Queen Anno consulted him, and one of his 
notes shows that it took him about four 
lioiirs to drivi' doAVii to Windsor in hiscoach- 
aiid-four. He advised in her last illness that 
she should he hied. He su jiported inocula- 
tion, and inoculated .se\eral members ol' tin; 
royal family. He Avns a whig, and on the 
accession of tlio house of Hanover was ap- 
pointeil ])hysieian-general to the army. On 
.‘3 A])ril 1719 he Avas created a Imronet, and 
in 1727 Avas appointed first ])liysi(‘ian to 
(Jeorge II. A ])hysician then had cliarge of 
Christ’s Hospital, and he Avas appointed tf) 
this post in 1()94, and held ollice till I7.‘30. 
lie (18(^1 to give liis Avhoh* salary to the 
foundation, and was a gtmerons hiuiefact.or to 
many other hospitals. Among his papers are 
iiiniimeruhle ajipeals for liidp, ])('cuniary or 
professional, and it is clear that, he Avas rarely 
asked in vain, lie never refused lo advise a 
patient who could not nllbrd to ])ay him a 
fee. Once a Aveek he had an ojien dinner 
party, at Avhich he*, emtertained his friends 
in the^ College; of Physicians and the Dnyal 
Society. In 1752 he Avas one; eif the jiro- 
moters of the; ceilony of ( leeirgia. 

In 1712 fSloane; liad piirchase.-d the manor 
of Chelsea, and, on ret irijig from ])ra(;t ice; as a 
physician in May 1741, settled on his ('state 
there. He had founded in 1721, for the; 
Socu;ty of Apothecari(;H, the; botanic garden 
at Chelsi;a, which is still owned by th(;A]io- 
thecaries, hut ho devised it, in the cAa*nt of 
their ceasing to cultivate it, to the; f^>llege 
of Physicians and tlu; Koyal Socie'ty jeiintly. 
In 1745 he issued hia only medical publica- 
tion, ‘An Account of a Ale'dicine; for Son;- 
ne.ss, Wcakne;ss, and other Diste'uqier.s of the 
Eyes’ (London, Svo; 2nd edit. 1750; Fre;nch 
trausi. Paris, J 740). After an i]lne*ss of only 
three days, Sloane died on 11 Jan. 175.‘3, 
and was buried, Avitli his Avife, in Chedsea 
churchyard; the monument, designed by 
Joseph Wilton J]q. v.], still attracts passers- 
by. He marri(;d, in 1095, Elizabeth {d. 
1724), daughter of John Langley, a London 
alderman, and widow of Fulk Rose of Ja- 
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iriaiiui. Slu) luid one sun, Hans, who died 
an infant, and three (hinghlcrs, of wlioni 
Mary als(^ died an infant. Sarali married 
(h*org(^ Stanley, wliile .Mlizaheth, who mar- 
ried (Jolonel Charles (afterwards second 
Ihiron) Cado^an, carrital much of Sl»)ane’s 
property into that family. Such nanie.s on 
th(5 (Jado^ans’ London <'stale as Sloami Street, 
and SloaiKi Square and Hans Claee and flans 
Itoad ])reser\i; Sir JIans Sloane’s memory 
(Jln.wjoii, Memorial.'^ of Old Chtdsra^ 181)2, 
pp.SOsq.) 

Sloan(‘’s ta.slo fur tiatiiral history speci- 
mens, for manuscripts, and for hooks is com- 
memorated by l*ope in his lines 
And books for ATead and bulterflies for Sloanc 
{Moral Ujjisllcsj iv. 10) ; and 
0 r S loa 1 UM )!• Woodwa rd's w ond rous h 1 lol v(^K coni ai n 

(Sallrcs^ viii. oO). Afore contemptuous is 
the allusion of Vouiig to 

Sloanc — the foremost toyman of his time 

iv. 1 li5 sq.) Ilis natural taste for 
collect iny- seems to have been stimulated by 
hivS friend William Court eii, and JCvelyn men- 
tiuns his curiositi(*s as early as Aju'il JODI. 
JIo Hccpiired Courteu’s valuable cabinets on 
his death in 1702. Sloune’s wliole (idllecjtion 
was moved to Chelsea in 1742, and a very 
int crest inf^ account of it is ^iven in the 
* (jentleman’s Magazine’ (1748, pp. 301-2). 
Oil 20 .Inly 17-10 he made a will bequeathing 
Ids collections to tin? nation, on condition 
that 20,000/. should be paid to Ins family. 
Tlu^ iirst cost of the A\diole had betui over 
7)0,000/. In June l7o3 an act of parliament 
was passed accepting the gift and appointing 
trustees to nmmige the collection. One of 
the trustees nominated by Sloam; avus Horace 
Walpole, AA"ho gase a somewliut irreverent 
account of the museum to Sir Horace Mann 
oil 14 Feb. 1753. In 1754 the trustees pur- 
chased Alontague House and removed the col- 
lections to it (together with tlie Cottonian 
Collection and tlie Hurleian AJSS.), and thus 
the noble collection of hooks and speci- 
mens noAV known as the iJritish Aliiseum 
Avas founded (cf. Cotton, Sir ItOUEitTBiiL-CE; 
Hakley, Edward, second Earl of Oxford ; 
CouRTEN, William; and see .Edavards, 
Memoirii of Libraries j i. 410). The Sloaiie 
manuscripts contain h'tters and notes by 
most of the chief physicians of the century 
])receding Sloane’s death, and must ahvays 
be one of the main sources of medical his- 
tory in Engbind from the time of Charles II 
to that of George II. Ayscougli’s inexact 
cutalogutq containing more than four thou- 
sand entries, has prevented those papers from 
being thoroughly studied, hut the Avhole 


eollectiou ha.s lately been examined by Air. 
EdAvard Scot I, keeper of the manuscripts at 
the British Aiuseiim, avIio is publishing a re- 
vised catalngLif'. Sloano also jiresented a large 
number of hooks to the Bodleian (AIacuay, 
AiLjutlsj p. 120), together Avith a portrait of 
himstdf in oils. 

A portrait by Stephen Slaughter [((. y.J, 
painted in 1730, aa^jis traiishuTed from tlie 
British Aluseum to the National Portrait 
Gallery in .Tune 1870. A ])ortrait by Knellt^r 
belongs to the Iloyal Soiuety ; and a portrait, 
engraved by Jjizars after another portrait by 
ivntJler, Avas pndi.ved to the memoir of 
Sloane in Jarditie’s / Nati.ralist’s Library^ 
(ix. 17-02). Sloi^me’s purl ra it, by Thomas 
Alurray, hangs in tlie dining-room of tlie Col- 
lege of Physicians, and sIioavs him to haAO 
been tall and Avell foniUMl, Avith a wise exqu’es- 
sion, hut litth; colour in liis face. A statue 
df Sloane, by Kyslirack, erected in J748, is 
in the Aputbecaries’ Garden at Chelsea. 

[Sloane MSS. in Jh-itish Aluseum, cap. 'J9S4 
and 4211 ; copy of pedigroe in British Museum, 
onterod h}' ortler of eliapttu* of College of Anns, 
5 Alay 1720; Alunk's Cell, of Phys. i. 400; 
Thomson's Hist, of the boyal Society; Widd’s 
Tfist. of the Jioyal Society, 1848, i. 456 ; J\q>y.s’s 
Diary; Hooker’s Journal of Sir Joseph Banks.] 

N. AI. 

SLOPER, EDWLVRl) HUGH LIND- 
SAY (1820-1887), musician, Avas horn in 
London on I J ,Tune 1820. Until fourteen 
years old he stiulied the ]>ianoforto in London 
under Moscheles, Avdion he Avent first to Aloys 
Schmitt at Frankfort, and later to Yolhveiler 
and Boissclot at Heidelberg and Paris rc- 
apectivi'ly. He remained in Paris till 1840, 
when he returned to London, and a])peared 
occasionally as a pianist at the concerts 
of the Musical Union (1840) and the Phil- 
harmonic Sochd.y (1819), of Avhich he subse- 
quently became a member. As his teaching 
connectioTi grew, his public appearances 
waned, and ultimately he dev’oted himself 
entirely to teaching, for which his services 
Avere in constant demand. Sloper was a pro- 
lific composer, chiefly for tlie pianoforte, and 
a list of his Avorks occupies thirty pages in 
the British Aluseum Alusic Catalogue. They 
include a sonata for violin and piano, twenty- 
four studies op. 3, twelve studies op. 13, a 
tutor and ti^chiiical^guido for the pianoforte, 
but none of his publications are of moment, 
Sloper died in London on 3 ,Tuly 1887. 

[Hogarth\s Philharmonic Society, 1862 ; Pri- 
vate information.] R. H. L. 

SMALBROKE, RICHARD, D.D. (1672- 
1749), bisliop of Coventry and Lichfield, son 
of Samuel Smalbroke {d, 21 Alay 1701) of 
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Jlowirifyton. Warwiuksliiro, by bis wife 
Elizubctli (d. 5 May 1 was born in I07:i 
at 10 Hi^^b Strwt, Ibriiiin^bam. H(‘ matri- 
culated at Trinily Colb'j^e, Oxford, on 
15 June 1688, a^ed 15; and was elected 
demy of Ma^’daleii College in tlu‘ ‘golden 
election’ of ltk'^9, when sovtmteen (including 
Joseph Addison) were <d<‘cted. IL? gra- 
dua t<‘d lb A. 1 tJOL^ ; M . A . ild .1 an. 1(>04 5 ; was 
elected fellow IdOS, and b(‘eamo Ibl). on 
27 Jan. 170<)-7, and D.l). 1708. In 170!) 
be was appointed chaplain to 'riiornas Teni- 
son [q.v.], arcbbisliop of (-aiiterbury, who 
gave him (1700) the. iv'ctorv of lladloigb, 
Sidlblk ; this Ik^ held till 1712. lie was 
canon of Hereford, 17ft>, bolding what was 
known as ‘ tb(' golden prebend ; ’ vicar of 
JiUgwardino, Hen; ford shire, 1711 ; treasurer 
of IJandalF, 1712, being tb(‘ last to bold that 
oHio(} ; and rector of AN'itbingt on, (floucesler- j 
shire, 1710. • 

Smalbroke printed in 1700 a university 
8(‘rmon combating the strange view of 1 lonry 
Dodwell the ebb'r [q-v. | that immortality 
is conferred by baptism. In ^711 lioenl<‘red 
tli(i li.sts against William Wlii.stoii [q. v.], 
criticising (171 4) Winston’s attem])t to place 
tbo Clementini's on a level with the Now 
Testament, and treating (1720) thti Arian 
worsliip of our Lord as an act of idolatry. 
In a letter to Jlentley (1722) he contributed 
to the discussion of the authenticity f)fJ John 
V. 7. 

In 1720 he was elected, and in 1724 con- 
secrated, to the see of St, Davids, lie wa.s 
an active prelate, enforced the reading of 
the Athanasian cref'd, and i.s said to have 
mastered the Welsh langnag<5 suOiciently to 
bo able to olliciate in it. It is curious that 
in a charge delivered in August 1728 he 
commends, as ^ the valuable performance 
of a writer otherwise justfy of ill-fame^ 
(p. 04), the treatise on the authority of 
Scripture by Faust us »Socinus ; with the re- 
sult that this work was translated into 
English by an Anglican cl(;rgyman, Edward 
Coombe, and published in 1701 with a dedi- 
cation to (Jt.uepii Caroline. Thomas Wools- 
ton [q. V.] dedicated to flmalhroke his third 
‘Discourse’ (1728) on the miracles of our 
Lord. 'Fbus challenged, he published an 
elaborate examination of Woolston’s argu- 
ment. It was unfortunate that he began 
by applauding the prosecution of the author 
he was confuting; on this point, however, 
Daniel Waterland [q.v.] came in 1700 to 
his defence. He further invited the scoffs 
of the profane by calculating the mercy 
which expelled six thousand demons (Me- 
gion ’) from one man, and sent only three 
ai)iece into ‘ each hog.’ Incidentally he at- 


tacked the quiik(‘rs, whom Wool.v.tO]i ad- 
mired. 

In 1701 he was translatL'd to tlui dioec'se 
of C{»ventry ami Liclilidd. Two years later 
he contribntf'd 100/. to tie* new buildings of 
Magdah'ii (k)llege. II is charge of 17'’>5 
Speaks of ‘ext raordinarv local elforts to spread 
])opcTy.’ In 1711 In' chargt'd again.st metho- 
dists, ani ici])ating (Jef)rge Lavingtou ftp v.l, 
by his allirmation t liat ‘ these new itiiu'raiils 
copy tin.' popish ])attcni.’ Samuel Peggethe 
elderl'q. V. J aeciisial him of ‘ lilliiig-tlic church 
at- liichlitdd with his n'lat ions.’ lie di(‘(l on 
22 Dec. 1710, and was buried in Lielilield 
Calhe<lral. Ilt^ married a sister of Picbunl 
Drooks, ami left three st)iis ami four 

dang-hters. I'lie last of liis (h'scendaiits was 
bis .sou Picliard Smalbroke, 1).(!.L., of All 
Souls’ (.\)ll(‘ge, Oxford, who died rm «S ]May 
I 1805, aged 80, having been cliaueellnr of tli(‘ 
dince.se of Coventry and Liehfi<‘ld for sixt y- 
four years. Thomas Smalbrolv(*, a Sociniaii 
writer in 1087, was probably ndated to tim 
bLsbo]). 

A portrait , painted by 1'. Murray, was <*11- 
graved by Verim* in 170;5 ( IIkojilky, /vV/- 
(jmred Vortraiii*^ p. 272). 

Jk*..sides .sermons and charges, he published : 
1. ^ Ue‘iections on ^Ir, Wliiston’.s Comhicl,’ 
171 1, 8vo (anon.) 2. ‘The >sew Arian Jh?- 
proved: or a Vindieal ionof .some Rdh^ctions,’ 
1711, 8v(). 0. ‘ I'he Pret ended Authority of 
the Clementine Oonstitution.sconfuted,’ I7J 1, 
8vo. 4. ‘ Idolatry ebrirg<'d upon Ariani-sm. 
1720, 8v'o. 5. ‘An Enquiry into the Autho- 
rity of the . . . (k'>rjiplutensian Edition of 
the New” Testament,’ 1722, Hvo; ri'priiited in 
‘Somers’ Tracts,’ 1800, xiii, 4to ; ami in P»iir- 
ges.s’s ‘ Selection of I’ract.s . . . on 1 John 
y. 7,’ 1824, 8 VO. 0. ‘A Vindication of the 
Miracles of our Bhtssed Saviour,’ 1720 1751, 
8vo, 2 vols. ; for (|uaker criticisms of the 
secondvolunu), seeKmith’s ‘Biblioth<*ca Aut i- 
Qiiakeriana,' 1875, pp. 508 .sq. 7. ‘Sonui .\c- 
count of ... . John Hough . . . Bishop of 
AVorcester,’ 1715, Ito (anon.) 8. ‘ Sonui Ac- 
count of . . . Edmund ( Jihsoii . . . Bishop of 
London,’ 1740, Ito (anon.) His politics are 
attacked in ‘ Kemarks on Two r’Iiarg('.s . . . 
by a Friend to Truth and Libert y,’ 1758, 8v”o, 
signed at the end ‘ A Ihivolutional Tory,’ ami 
ascribed (improbably) to Josiah Cw'en [q. v.] 

[Col vile’.s Worth ie>s of WAirwick.shire (1870), 
pp, 692 sq. (article l.»y Arthur WT^st Hsiddan 
[q.v.]); Chalmers's (icnoral Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1816, xxviii. 70; Foster’s Alumni 
Oxon. iv. 1366; Ni<'holss Literary Anoc- 
dote.s, I8I0, ix. 481 ; Whiston’s Memoirs, 1753, 
p. 216 ; Hunt’s Religious Thought in England, 
1871, ii. 417sq. ; Berc.‘<ford’s Lichfield (1883), 
pp. 261 sq.] A. G. 
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SMALL, JOHN ({"-Hi I7(r,), major- 
geiu'ral, was born at Strat.li Ardli* in tlio 
distri(!t (jf v\lli()ll in IVrUishirc in 
Aftrp scrvin^r in tlio Scottish bri^'ado in the 
])nloh scrvi(-e, !ii‘ ohluiinnl a commission as 
(*nsi^/n in the tJiul hi^^hhinders on Aupr. 

17 t7, and was a])pf)inted lienttmant in 17»>t>, 
on tin* ev<^ of (ho depart nro of tlie rej^irmnit 
to AiiHivicn to sfTvo under .lohn Cani])bell, 
fourth earl of l^oudoun [q. v.] lie took part 
in the iinsiicc.essfnl attack on Tieondoro^m, 
under jMaj<u'-^ooieral James Abercrombie, 
accompaTiied Sir JeJlVey Amherst in his ex- 
pedition against Canada in the folloAving' 
year, and in 17d0 pro(!eod(‘d to Montreal. 
j^vo years latiT ho sailed with his regiment 
ap^ainst Martinique, and was made captain. 

On 1 1 Jnm; 177d he received a corn mission 
as major to raise a body of highlanders in 
Ts'ova S(^ot ia to a(d against the colonists. lie 
took part in tlie battle of Bunker’s Hill, and 
shortly after was a])pointed to comniand the 
ilnd battalion of the 81th royal engineers, 
with port of which lie joined Sir Henry 
Clintock at N'ew York in 1779. Tie was ap- 
])ointed lieutenant -colonel in 1780, and re- 
cta vod his commisvsion as colonel on 18 Nov. 

1 700. In 1 70.‘1 lie was nominated lieutenant- 
governor of (luernsey, and beoaimv major- 
general on .‘5 (let . 1791. lie died at Guernsey 
on 17 March 17JKj. lie is a prominent figure 
in Trumbiiirs picture of Bunker’s Hill. 

[Hist. Koeords of the Forty-second or Royal 
Bighhind Kegiiiicnt of Foot, passim; Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography, v. 6.52; 
Notes and Queries, 8th ser. iv, 08.] E. 1. C. 

SMALL, JOHN (1828-188^, librarian 
of Edinburgh University, son of .Tobu Small 
and Alargnret Brown his wife, was born at 
l!]dinbiirgh in 1828. He was educated^ at 
tln^ Edinburgh Academy and the university, 
where In? graduated M..V. in 18-17, In the 
same year, on the death of bis father, who 
was acting librarian of the university library, 
be vSiicceeded to the post. In 1854 be ob- 
tained the full status of librarian, with an 
official resid(?nce. He held the office, also in 
succession to his father, of acting librarian 
to the College of Physicians (Edinburgh), 
for which he jirejiared a catalogue in 1863. 

He also served lor many years as assistant 
clerk to the SenatAis Acadcraicus and editor 
of the U Ini vorsit y Calendar.’ lie was presi- 
dent. of the Library Association in 1880, and 
on 21 A])ril 1880 the university of Edin- 
burgh gave liim the degree of LL.H. He 
was for some time treasurer of the university 
musical soci(3ty. 

Small devoted his leisure to literary work, 
llis first larger publication was a volume, 


Smalle 

English Metrical Homilit's . . . Edited, with 
an Tuln)duction and Notes,’ 4to, JOdinhurgh, 
1862. He was the chief a.ssociate of C’osmo 
Innes in editing th(‘ Clonrnal of Andrew 
Halyhiirt on,’ published in 18f)7. Tlu'reafter 
his chief labour was (‘xpended on editing, 
witli candhl glos.'jaries and indices, the works 
of early Sirottish poets, viz. ^ The Poetical 
Works of Gavin Doiighis,’ *1 vols. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1874; Sir David Lyndesay’s ^ Mo- 
narchie* for the Early English 'IVxt So- 
ciety (1805-0'), and ^The IVmms of William 
Dunbar’ for tlx; Scottish Text, Society (1 «^84 - 
1892). In 1885 lie re-edited Dr. Laing’s 
* Remains of Early Scottish I’octry,’ prefixing 
a hihrK)gra])liical nofice of his pred(*C(‘ssor. 
To the ‘ British and Foi*t‘ign Evangelical 
Iteview’ he Sfuit an elaborate article on the 
authorship of th»‘ ‘ (.)de to the Cuckoo,’ and ho 
contributed nnmerons pa])r‘rs to the ^Trans- 
r itions’of the Uoyal SocIjUv of Edinburgh 
and the Society of Antiquaries, He also 
gave much assistance to Sir Alexander Grant 
in writing tlie ‘History of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity ’( 1 88-h,\ 

After a long illness bo died unmarricAl in 
Edinburgh on 20Aiig. 1880, and Avas buried 
in the Grangti conudery. 

Besides the works ment ionod, Small wrote : 

1. ‘ Some Account of the Original Protest of 
the Bohemian Nohh*s,’ 4t(), I’klinhurgli, 1861. 

2. ‘ Historical Sketch of the Library of th(3 

Royal College of Physicians,’ 4to, Edinburgh, 
1863. 3. ‘Biographical Sketch of Dr. Adam 
Fergusson,’ Ito, lOdinhnrgh, 1804. 4. ‘Bio- 

graphical Sketch of Patrick Fraser Tytler,’ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1804. 5. ‘A Hundred 

Wonders of the World in Nature and Art,’ 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1870. 0. ‘On Serfdom in 
Scotland,’ 4to, Edinburgh, 1878. 7. ‘The 

Castles and Mansions of the Lotliians,’ 2 vols. 
Edinburgh, 4t5; 1878. 8. ‘(),ueen Mary at 

Jedburgh in 1500 . . 4to, Edinburgh, 1881. 

He edited ‘The Indian Primer,’ by .John 
Eliot, 12mo, Edinburgh, 1878; ‘ The Image 
of Ireland,’ by John Derricke, 4to, Edin- 
burgh, 1883 ; and ‘ A Description of the Isles 
of Orkney,’ by J. AVallaco, 8vo, Edinburgh, 
1883. 

[Obituary Notice in Scotsman, August 1886; 
notice of his life by Professor W. P. Dickson in 
Library Chron., December 1887.] G. S~n. 

SMALLE, PEJER (/. ] 596-161 5), 
poet, born in 1578 or the end of 1577, was 
a native of Berkvsliire. He matriculated 
from St. John’s College, Oxford, on 5 Nov. 
1596, and graduated B.C.li. on 17 Dec. 1602. 
In 1604 he became rector of Pinnock in 
Gloucestershire. 

In 1615 Smalle published a poem of con- 
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siflt*r{il)le inorit, entitled, ‘ Mans .\fay or a 
Moneths inindt^ : Avheroiii tin* lihortin of 
mans miude is compared to the ;>ionetli ol* 
May, by Peter Snialle, Matelndoiir in the 
Ijawes. London : i)rinl(al by ( h'ur^t* Purslowe 
for Samuel Kand,’ Kilo, 4to. It is prelm't'd 
by verses ^ to all Gentlemen Students and 
Sehollers,’ ^ to the J tender the Authors IJe- 
solution,’ ‘ to the, llight Wor.shipfull niy 
most loving good friend Sir Henry Plonnir 
of JIatherup in the county of Gh)\icester, 
knt.,’ and iinally ])y a single stanza SVd 
eundeni/ The poet not only shows a keen 
appreciation of natural beaut y, but describes 
contemporary fashion'^ with (juaint vividness. 
Oo])ios of the booft are, ihe Pritish iMustuim 
and Bodleian libraries. • 

[Corser's ColloetarKia Anglo-l’oetiea, v. 242- 
21o; Kogister of the li iiiversity of Oxfoial, ii. 
ii. 218, ii'i. 2119; iovsters Aliiiniii Oxon. loOO- 
1714; ITfizlltt’s Handbook, p. />b8 ; Arl)er'> 
Transcript, of the Stationers’ Itegislcr, iii. r>72.] 

H. T. C. 

SMALLWOOD, C 1 1 A I ILKH (1812- 
1872), meteorologist, was bofn in Birming- 
ham in 1812. lie studied medicine at I’ni- 
vorsity College, London, and in 185.*}, re- 
moving to Canada, he settled at St. Martin, 
Isle Jesus, Canada East, where he olduined a 
large practice. Soon after lie established a 
metoorologiiml and electrical observatory, and 
began a series of important experiments. Ifo 
discovered the influence of atmo.spheric elec- 
tricity in the fornnation of the snow crystal, 
and invt^stigat(?d the relat ions of ozone with 
light, and the influence of tdectricity on the 
germination of seeds. Tn 1858 Smallwood 
received the honorary degree of LL.I). from 
the McGill University at Alont real, and was 
appointed professor of meteorology. Tn IHOO 
the Canadian government nn^de him a grant 
to obtain magnetic instruments, and in 18t)l 
he began regular meteorological observations, 
which he published jieriodically. He diijd at 
Montreal on 22 1 )ec. 1 872. 1 1 e was a member 
of many English and foreign scientific so- 
cieties, 

[Appleton’s Cydopfcdia of American Bio- 
graphy, V. 555; Alii bone’s Diet, of Engl. Lit.; 
Morgan's Celebrated Cana<Iians, p. 674. J 

E. I. C, 

SMALRIDGE, GEOIUTE (1(108-1719), 
bishop of Bristol, the sqji of Thomas Smal- 
ridge, a citizen and dyer of Lichfield, who 
was sherift' of that city in 1074, was born in 
Sandford Street, Lichfield, in 1003. Tie was 
first sent to Lichfield grammar school, where 
he had as a contemporary Joseph Addison, 
and where his ability was discerned by the 
antiquary, Elias Aslimole [q. v.] The latter 
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paid the expi‘nses of his being S(‘nt to AVest- 
ininster. In like manner Sinalridge liimself 
subsequently beni‘liti‘«l Bisho]> Thomas 
Newton [q. v.) In l()S0, two years after his 
admission at Westminster, ])resuinal)ly out 
of conqilimeiit. to Ashmole, he wrot(‘ elegit's 
in Tialin aiwl hhigli.sli iqxju th*.‘ famous 
astrologer AVilliain Lilly, now ])n'served 
among tlii' Bodleian MSS. He was 
eleetral tf) Christ (4iurch, Oxford, in 10S2, 
matriculating on 18 l)»‘c. and graduating 
B.A. in I0S(), when‘iipf)n he became, 
a C(»lh*ge. tutor. In conjunction with 
Aldrich and Attorhury (a warm friend at 
Westminster and through life), whose 
opinions he liad adopted, In*, piihlislied in 
1(187 ‘ Aniniiidv(‘rsl()iis on the* lOiglit. Theses 
laid down fhy Obadiali AVbdker and Abraham 
Woodheadjin a discoursi* entitled (3iurch 
Government, Bart \’,” lately ])rinted at 
Oxford,^ in wlii(jh the Anglican position is 
vindicated with some vigour. In K)89 he 
published UVnetio Davislana’ (Oxford, Jto), 
a description. In Latin verse of exceptional 
merit, of t lie sale of the library of tlie Oxford 
bookseller, Hiidiard Davis; it was rt'printed 
in ‘ Aliisjo Anglicanje.’ In the same year he 
graduated M.A. and took orders. Within 
t hree, yi^ars from ordinal ion he was ajipointiid 
by the dean and (fha])ter of Westminster to 
Tothill Fiedds chapel, and in Jiirn? 1(193 lie 
was collated to the preliend of Elixton in 
Lichfield (!!athedral. He was selectt‘d to 
speak the oration in praise of Sir Thomas 
liodley in 1094, and in 1098 had the most 
impf>rtant share, after Alterhnry, in dis- 
charging the flim.sy ordnance of the Oxford 
wits against, the erudition of Bentley on 
* Dr. Bentley’s Dissertations . . . examined.’ 
Smal ridge is credited xvitli tlie designedly 
humorous part of tlie performance, at- 
tempting to prove that the ^ Dissertati«)n on 
the Bhalnris Letti'rs’ was not written by 
Bentley ( QwarKu*/// /iVc/cyr, xlvi. l.‘U seq.) 
The attempt (wliich led indiroe.tly to Swift’s 
‘ Battle of the Books ’) was res])onsible for 
the supposition of Sacheverell, some years 
later, that Smalridge was the real author 
of the ‘Tale of a Tub,’ an imputation which 
Smalridge denied witli miieh grief and 
bitterness. 

In 1098 Smalridge was appointed minister 
of the new chapel (Broadway), AVhjstminster, 
and at the same time graduated B.D., pro- 
ceeding D.I). on 28 Alay 1701. On 14 Feb. 
1702 he was chosen a 15usby trustee. From 
1700 with short intervals until 1707 ho 
acted as dejinty regiiis professor of divinity 
for Dr. AVilliain Juik} [q. v.] Among those 
whom he presented for an honorary degree 
was Dr. Grabe, in conjunction with whom, 
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1og-<'tIi(*r willi Archbishop Sharp, l>ishop 
Itobiiisoii, iiiifl Jubloiishi, he subsequently 
took a ket'ii interest in tlio restoration of 
ej)ls(;o])aey in JVussia ami the Jipproxiinfition 
f>r the Jaitluu’ari and Angliean forms of 
ritufil. UiKMi. .Tumi’s death in Fcibriiary 1707, 
Snialridgti was strongly reeominended for the 
])rofes‘-a)rsliip, of which ho had performed tlio 
duties for six years, but his avowed .Tacobitism 
and the intliKuice of Marlborough caus«id 
Dr. .lohri Dolt(ir, much against the qufien’s 
perM)Tuil imdination, to be preferred (cf. 

-1 Ik mini:, Vullcct. ed. Doble, ii. H8). Next 
.laiiiiary, howiivm*, Smalridge, who had the 
nqiutation in LoTidon of being an excellent 
preacher, was chosen lecturer of St. Duii- 
stnirs-iu-tlie-NV'ost. Upon tJio tory reaction 
i!i 1710 h(' was made one of tlui queen’s 
clia])lains, and, in Die same year, in a Latin 
oral ion, ])resented Atterbury as prolocutor to 
the upper house of convocation. His speech 
was suliSiMpitiiitly printed, together witli two 
speeclies in tlie Sho.ldonian and a po(‘m on 
the df‘iith of Qikm'U Anne, in Latin and 
Fnylish, as * INFiscelhinies by Dr. Smalridge’ 
(2nd ed. London, 1714). In September 1711 
he was made a canon of Christ Church at the 
same lime that Atterbury was made dean. 

* The house,’ wrote Swift, ^ would liavp rather 
had it the. other way about.’ When, liow- 
<‘ver, Al((‘rburv became a bishop, Smalridge 
obtained the dcjanery, 11 July ]7ltl, and 
thereupon r(‘signed the deanery of Carlisle, 
to which lie liad been admitted (likewise in 
succession to Atterbury) on .'1 Nov. 1711.' 

‘ Atterbury go(js before,’ wrote tlie new dean, 

‘ and sets (} very thing on fire. I come after 
him with a bucket of water.’ 

In succession to Itobinson (translated to 
London), Smalridge Avas consecrated bishop 
of Bristol on 4 A])ril 1714 (Stubbs, Ephcopal 
tSffcrrmon in England^ p. L33), and held the 
deanery in cominendam with the see, the 
emoliiiiientsof which were at that time very 
small. His ])romotion to Bristol was highly 
])opular, and shortly afterwards he was 
appointed lord almoner, but was removed 
from this post in the following year. His 
views had in no way altered since, in 1701, 
he declared in a sermon before the House of 
Commons that * whosoever did not abhor 
tlie execution of Charles I Avas so ill a man 
that tu) good man could converse with him ; ’ 
and, togctluii* with Atterbury, he refused to 
sign th(^ declaration against the Pretender on 
3 Nov. following the insurrection of 1715. 
Their ^ Reasons for not signing the Declara- 
tion ’ Avere published in quarto in 1715, and 
Av§t 0 reprinted in Somers’ ^ Tracts,’ vol. xii. 
Similarly, in 1717, ho resisted the attempt 
to procure a loyal address from Oxford to 


George T on his re.turVi from llanoA’^er, and 
opposed the repeal of tlu^ Occasional Con- 
formity and Scdiism Acts ; and in the fol- 
I lowing year he delivered his sentiments 
i freely in ‘a very animated speech ’ in the 
I House of Lords in support of the Test and 
: Corporation Acts. But , although ho Avas re- 
I moved fnjm the almonership, he was highly 
I esteemed by the princess (afterwards Queen 
I Caroline) and Inn* circh^, his reputation fis a 
I scholar (thougli he did little to justify it) 

! being almost, as liigli as that as a preacher. 

I Ho died siuldcmly of epoplexy on 27 Sept. 
1711), and Avas buried in the north aisle- of 
Christ Chnrch CatlKulral, Avliere there was 
until 1870 a inonumtMfc Avfi.h an iiLScription 
I by Ills old scliooH?!ll()w and brotlier-in-law, 
Hr. Robert Freind (the inscription Avas 
printerl after the litle-])age of the Oxford 
1 ‘dition of Bmal ridge’s * Sermons ’). His will 
was proved at Oxford on 10 Oc^". 1719. He 
married, abf)ut J()l)7, -Mary, daughter of Dr. 
Hamnol de I’Angle, Avho was left in poor cir- 
cumstances at liis death, l)iit was granted a 
pension of 30|)/. by the jirincess until her 
death on 7 Juno 1729. By her he left issue, 
with two daugliters, a .son Philip, Avho was 
also educated at AVestmiiuster and Christ 
Cliurch, O.xford, graduating M.A. in 1723 
and T).D. in 1742, Avas rector of Christloton, 
Cheshire (1727), and clmncellor of the dio- 
cese of Worcester from 1712 until his death 
on 23 Oct. 1751 {Gent, Mdg. 1751, p. 477 ; 
Welch, Aliinmi Wvi^imon. p. 270). 

Smalridge, ‘ the famous Dr. Smalridge ’ as 
SAvift called him, Avas a well-known figure in 
London in (^,uoen Anne’s day. J lishop Newton 
speaks of the v eti oration Avhich his appearance 
inspired at the Westminster school elections. 
Subsequently Addison wrote to SAvift that 
he Avas the most candid and agreeable of 
the bishops. Ifx the ‘Tatler’ (Nos. 73 and 
114) Stetde spoke of him [^^^avonius ’] as 
‘ abounding in that sort of virtue and know- 
ledge Avhich maktjs religion beautiful,’ and 
the frequent references to his winning 
manner in the let ters and periodicals of the 
day may well justify Macaulay’s epithets of 
‘ humane and accomplished.’ lie was much 
beloved by Robert Nelson, whose epitaph he 
wrote for St. George’s-in-the-Fiolds; and 
Nelson, with whom he Avas associated in 
many Avorks of benevolence, loft him a 
* Madonna ’ by Correggio. Whiston ac- 
knoAvledged Smalridge to be one of the most 
learned and excellent persons in the kingdom, 
and said that if any one could have convinced 
him that he Avas in error, it would be he. 
Whiston rather fiattered himself that he had 
convinced the bishop of some ‘ omendanda ’ 
in the Athanasian creed ; but of any ten- 
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clency to the * claimiable lieresH" ’ of Ariiinism 
Siiinlriclge satisfactorily cleared hirasolf in a 
letter to Bishop 'J'lvlawny dat(‘d from Clirist 
Church hut four days before his death. 
Smalridge’s mind, cultured tliougli it was, 
was not really of a speculative turn, and 
once when Whiston had fairly puzzled Jiini, 
he said, * witlignait earnestness, that even if 
it were as liis companion had said, he had no 
wish to examine it and to find that- the 
church had been in error for so many hun- 
dred years.* 

Many single S(‘r.nons and chnrg<*s were 
published daring Smalridge's lifetime, and j 
stiveu years after doatli his widow col- 
lected and put foi<^h ^ Sixty Sermons, 
preached on stweral ncLasio?is, puhlisln'd 
irom the originals ’ (Loudon, 17i^t), folio, 
l?nd ed. 17*27 ; Oxford, ISlU, folio, with fine 
engraved portrait after Kneller; 18.‘12, 2 
vols. .Svo ; 8vo ; Loudon, 18(52 ; a d •- 

tailed list is glveui in Daulixcj’s Ct/rL TlthL) 
Ilis sermons were plae(‘d hy Dr. .lohnson iji 
the first class of thos(^ preticLed ])V English 
divines. In 172S .lolin Oldmixon brought 
against Smalridge, in conjunction with 
Aldrich and Atterhury, the charge of having 
intor])()lated certain passages and epithets 
into the original manuscri])t of Clarendon’s 

* History of the .L‘eb(‘llion ’ in tlui interests 
of the parly views Avhicli they entertained. 
The charge Avas an utterly random one, made 
against two deceased persons and an exile, 
and it was fully rebutted hy Atterhury’.s 

* Vindication,* issued at J*ariH and reprinted 
in Jjondoii in 17dL Dr. Crabt^ bequeathed 
liis * Adv(^rsaria * in eigliteen bulky volumes 
to Smalridge, from whose hands they passed 
into the Bodhuan. Extracts from a number 
of letters from Smalridge to Dr. Charlett, 
Walter Goiigli, and others, an? giA^cn in 
Nichols’s ^Litel•ary Illustraiions * (iii. 241- 
283), where is -also printed Freind’s epitaph. 

A fine port rait of Smalridge by Kneller is 
in Christ Church hall. Tliis was engraATd 
by Vertiie in 1724 (Bromley, Ent/raved For- 
traitSj p. 220). 

[Wood’s Atliorm Oxon. ed. Bliss, iv. 667; 
Wood’s Life and Times, iii. 302, 314, 349, 472 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1/300-1714; Welch’s 
Alumni Wostmon. pp. 196-6; Le Nevo’s Fasti; 
Harwood’s Hist, of Lichfield, pp. 230, 446,417; 
Boyer’s Hist, of Queen Anne, pp. 427, 490, 492, 
666, 682; Luttrelfs Brief Hist. Narration, v. 
128, 137, 608; Kennett/s Wi.sdom of Looking 
Backwards, pp. 68,70,91, 104, 115, Ml, 267, 
323 ; Whiston's Monioirs, and Life of Clarke, 
pp, 30 sq. ; Atterbiiry’s Correspondence, ed. 
Nichols; Lady Cowpur’s Diary; Wentworth 
Papers, p. 383 ; Swift’s Works, passim; Nicolson’s 
Letters, p. 438; Skelton’s W<‘rks, v. 542 ; New- 
VOL. IJI. 


court’s J{ep('rtt)rimn, i. 923 ; Willis’s Survey of 
(’athfnlrals. i, 301, 412, 784, iii. ill -9; Newton’s 
Life and Works, i. \ \i ; Soerelan’s Jdfii of Nelson, 
pp. 1.16, 276; Heliijuiie llearniana*, ii. 169; 
Hoarne's Colli'ctiims, eii. Doble, passim ; l>al- 
hird’s Collections (Hodleian), voLs. vii. «n<l viii. 
])assim ; Boswell’s Ji)hnsoij, ed. Hill, iii. 248; 
.JohiKSon’s Lives, ed. Cunningliaii), iii. 166; 
INFonk’s Life of llentley, i. 88, 104; l)ark( 3 i‘'s 
Memorial Life of Busby ; M.ieray’s Annals of (lie 
Bodleian Library; Nichols's Lit. lllii'^tr. iii. 226- 
232 (with port rail «'iigr.ivi d by P. Audinct after 
Knellor. and faesiniile Mntf)gra])li) ; Papin’s Hist, 
of Knglaml, iii. 616, 680 ; Tatler, Nos. 72, 114; 
Noble's (!ontin. of (Irangcr, iii. 83 ; Wyon’s Hist, 
of (bieen Anne, ii. 170. 466; yMbey’s English 
Church in Eighteenth Century, ii. 26sfj. : (’raik's 
Life of Swift, )>p. 69, 113; Biographia Bri- 
lannic.i; Chalmers’s Biogr. I)i«4.; Watt’s Bibl. 
Brit.; Simms’s Bihlioth. Stafibrdiensis ; I\Iaeau- 
lay's Life of Atterhury ; Brit. M ns. (.’at. | T. S. 

SMART, JHOX.LWIN Hl’MPlIUEY 
(ITSBr* -1S72), author, was born aliout 178B. 
lie resided in Jjondoii, and employed himself 
in teaching elocution. On 4 F»‘b. 1860 he 
Avas elected a member of the Atbeiuenm 
(dub, from Avliicli li(3 Avith(lr(*w on 1 Jan, 
18BB, He died on 24 Feb. 1872. 

Smart’s princi])al AA’orks Avere* ; L ‘A 
Oramnftiv of English Pronunciation,* Lon- 
don, i 810, 8vo. 2. MDidimeTits of English 
(.Tfammar JOliieidated,* l^ondon, 1811, 12ino. 
3. Mrrammar of English Sounds,’ London, 
1812, l2ino. 4. * The Theory rif Elocution,’ 
London, 1819, 8vo. 5. ‘The l*racti(!e of 
Elocution,’ London, 1820, Svo; 4th edit. 
1842. 0. ‘Practical JiOgic,’ London, 1823, 
12m(). 7, ‘ An Cutlino of Sfunatology,* 

IauuIoti, 1 831 ,8vo. 8. ‘ Walker Hcinodclled : 
a new Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,’ 
London, 1830, 8\'o. 9. ‘Secjuel to Soma- 
tology,’ London, 1839, 8a"o. 10. ‘A Way 

out of Metaphysics,* London, 1839, Svo. 

I 11. ‘ Beginnings of a new School of Meta- 
phy.sics,’ London, 1839, Svo. 12. ‘Shake- 
spearian Headings,* London, l8.3f), J2mo. 

13. ‘4'ho Accidence and ]*rineiple.s of 
Elnglish Grammar,’ London, 1841, I2raf). 

14. ‘Grammar on its True Basis,’ London, 

1847, 12mo. 15. ‘A Manmil of Hhetoric,’ 
London, 1848, 12mo. 1(5. *A Manual of 

Logic,* London, 1849, l2mo. 17. ‘ Meunoir 
of a Metaphysician,* London, 1863, Svo. 
18. ‘Thought and Language,’London, 1855, 
8a'o. 19. ‘The Metaphysicians,’ London, 

1857, 12mo. 

[Information kindly given by H. R. Tedder, 
osq. ; Biogr. Diet, of Living Authors, 1816 ; Brit. 
Mus. Cat. ; Alii hone’s Diet, of English LitiarH« 
turn ; Waugh’s Mcm>)or8 of the Athenmum (.3ub, 
p. 133; Times, 28 Feb. 1872.] E. I. C. 
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SMART, CinaSTOPrtEIi (1722-1771), 
poet, soa of IVti'r Smart (1687 -17.3.*}), of an 
old nortli-coun try family, said to bo descimdod 
from Sir John Smart , Uart.or hin^ of arms 
undo,r Kdward IV, and from Dr. Potor Smart 
q.v.], Avas born at. Sldj)boarnc, mair Tun- 
)iid,<»o in K(mt:, on 11 April Oar” 

fhm)f and ba])tis('d on 1 1 May (Shijibourno 
rogistrrof baptisms). Tho ])oot’s grandfather, 
J'h'aneis Smart, marriod on 16 May 1()7(> 
iMnrgaret ( iil])in, Avho 'svas of the same family 
as Bernard (iilpin [q.v.], the ‘ apostle of the 
north.’ Idle poet’s father, PeU*!* Smart, a 
yonngi'r son, horn in 1687, marriod Winifrid 
Orifliths of Ihidnorshiro about 1720, by whhdi 
time lie had migrated from his native eoiinty 
of Durham to become st(}\vard of the Kair- 
lawn estates in Kent, belonging to William, 
viscount \hine, younger son of Lord Barnanl 
(SiruTKEs, Durham j iv. 1 12 .3). 33)e. poet’s 
sister, .Mary Anne, married, in 1750, Itichard 
KalUimu* oi* Mount Kalcoii, Tipperary. 

(’hristo])her was educated at Maidstone and 
then under Bichard Dongworth at Durham 
school, where Ids facility in verso-making at- i 
t racted not ice. One .summer ho was invited to 
Baby Castle, where hi.s boyish gift.s gained the 
apjdause ofdlenrietta, duchess of Cleveland, 
and she rewardijd his promise by caivung tluj 
sum of 10/. to bo ])aid to him annually until 
her death on 14 April 1742. Relying upon 
the patronage of this great lady, Smart was 
admit t(.‘d to Pembroke Hall (now Pembroke 
College), Cambridge, on 20 Oct. 1739. Ho 
graduated B.A. in 1742, and next year 
translated into elegant Latin elegiacs Pope’s 
HJdo to St. Cecilia,’ receiving a very civil 
letter from 3’wickeiihnni by way of acknow- 
ledgment. He was elected a fellow of J*em- 
broko on 3 July 1745, and, on 10 Oct. fol- 
lowing, accumulated the college posts of 
praelector in philosophy and keeper of the 
common chest. Dtqiendent though he was 
upon college favour, ho combined with small 
means some extravagant habits and a pre- 
dilection for tavern parlours. His contem- 
porary, the poet Gray, who was as much at 
home at Pem])roke as at Peterhouse, wrote 
in 1747 that Smart ‘mn.st be abhnd in a 
very short time by his debts.’ At this very 
time Smart was amusing himself by writing 
a * comedy/ or rather an extravag'anza, which 
he called *A Trip to Cambridge, or the 
Grateful Fair,’ whicli was acted during the 
summer of 1747 in IVmibroke Hall, and was 
said to be the last play acted in Cambridge 
by undergraduates until comparatively recent 
times. The piece was never printed, but a 
few of the songs were afterwards committed 
to the pages of the 'Old Woman’s Maga- 
zine/ where may also be found the ' Soli- 


loquy of the Princess Periwinkle Sola, at- 
tended by Fourteen Maid.s of great honour/ 
containing the once famous simile of the 
collier, the barber, and the brickdust man. 
In 1747 Smart graduated M.A ., but lie seems 
to have lost lii.s college jiosts by Xovomber 
in ibis year, Avlion Gray s])eiiks of his being 
conlinedto liis rooms by his creditors. In 
IT.'IO, however, by winning the Seatonian 
prize, now first olfered for the best poem 
upon tlie attributes of the Supreme Being, 
be seems to have gained siiflicient credit 
tem])orariIy to emergf' from liis dillicultie.s, 
and in this year lie also liad a share in '4’he 
Student, or the Gxfonl jund (Cambridge 
Monthly Mi8c<4laiiy,A!o which 'Hioma.s War- 
ton, C<»lman, Bonnell 44iorrilon, and Somer- 
ville were likewise contrilmtors. About the 
same time he ]uihli.shed, under th(}])seudonym 
of Fbenezer Pentweazle, ^ Tho Horatian 
Canons of Friendship. Being the third satire 
of the First Book of Horac;e, irnitati^d,’ 
London, IToO, 4to. Next year Smart was 
confiniMl for a short while in Bedlam (Beth- 
lehem Dospitrl) on what provi'd the first 
of t wo visits to that instit ution. His malady 
is said to have taken the form of praying, in 
accordance with a literal interpretat i(ui 01 the 
injunction, without ceasing {Ptozzianay ap. 
Gent. Mag. 181-9, ii. 24). Before liis return 
to Cambridge, Smart seems to have fallen in 
wit b Dr, Burney, and to have been introduced 
by him to Jolin Newbory [q. v.], tlir> book- 
seller, who exercised an important iiilluence 
over his career. Somowliat later, without 
the knowledge of the college autJiorities, he 
married Anna IMaria, daughter of William 
Carnaii, a printer of L’eading and publisher 
of the * Reading Mercury,’ whose widow had 
married Nfiwbery. His wife Avas ' Tlie lass 
with the golden locks ’ of his ballad of that 
name. In November 1753, when the college 
discovered the fact, Smart was threatened 
with serious consequences ; hut eventually, 
on condition of his continuing to write for 
tho Seatonian prize, it was settled that his 
fellowship should beextended (January 1754). 
For the lir.st time since its foundation he failed 
to gain the annual premium in 1754 ; he grained 
it once more in 1755, but in the meantime he 
had definitely leftCambridge for Grub Street. 
There is a story that while at Pembroke he 
wore a path upon one of the paved walks by 
his incessant promonade (cf. Quarterly lUv* 
xi. 496). 

From the moment of his introduction. 
Smart seems to have eagerly collaborated 
with Newbery, Avho, on his side, was de- 
lighted by the Cambridge poet’s aptitude for 
nonsense verses, ' crambo ballads,^ and such 
literary frivolities, no less than by his quick 
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appreciation of the subtleties of advertising*. 
Isewbery rex)rnited two of Smart’s ])«>ems on 
the attributes of the doily, to one of which 
the author added by way of pn?faco a puff of 
Dr. James’s fever powder. In the meiiu- 
timo, under the auspices of Xewbt‘ry, and 
the pseudonym of Mary Midnight (a name 
probably borrowed from a booth in Hartholo- 
inew fair), Smart had been directing a lliree- 
penny journal, entitled ‘The Midwife, or tlie 
Old Woman’s ^lagazine,’ which ran to ihrei^ 
volumes between 1751 and 175d. Amid a 
great deal of bulfoont'ry, ofltm sutlicij'ntly 
coarse, Smart’s hand is constantly revealed 
by the neatness of tl'u versi', and es])ecially 
of the Latin (!j)igrams''^and fables. Many of 
liis com])Osit ions a})])ear(‘(i under his pseu- 
donym of Peiitwf'azh*. Dnnvn by \ewbery 
into the vortex of tinib Street animosities. 
Smart furt her eomteived an ‘Old Woman’s 
Dimciad,’ but he was anticipated in this I y 
William K('nrick [<j. v.1, who used the idea 
to pay off a grudge against its originator, 
whereupon Smart abandoned the d(‘sign 
(IvEXHtCK, \ ) it is dou))t- 

ful whether he had anything to do with 
^Mother Midnight’s Miscellany’ (London, 
1751), which l(^olvs like an unauthorised 
imitation, hut he probably had a hand in 
^The Index f)f Mankind,’ a clever collection 
of proverbial maxims, and perhaps in som<» 
later enterprises of Newhery, such as the 
^ Lilliputian ^ragazin(<’[seo .roNEH,GKJFFmi, 
1722-1780]. The ascription of the ‘Index’ to 
Goldsmith is inadmissible, as he was in 
Ireland during the winter 1751-2. ‘The 
Nonpareil’ (1757) and ‘Mrs. Midnight's 
Orations . . . spoken at the ( Iratory in the 
Haymarket ’ (1700) are merely selections 
from the original ‘ IMiscellany,’ the latter 
printed for Smart’s benefit. 

While the ‘Old Woman’s' Magazine ’ was 
running, Newhery also publish(*d for Smart 
at the ‘ Bible and Sun ’ his ‘ Poems on Se- 
veral Occasions ’(1752, 8vo), wdiicli included 
in its list of subscribers Voltain*, Bichardson, 
Gray, Collins, Garrick, and Koubiliac. Its 
chief feature was a georgic, ‘ The Hop Gar- 
den,’ in which he describes the beauties of 
his native county of Kent. It was an ad- 
verse criticism of this volume in the ‘ Monthly 
Review ’ (followed by some anonymous abuse 
in an ephemeral print called ‘ The Imper- 
tinent’ on 13 Aug.' 1752) from the pen of 
‘ Sir ’John Hill (1716 .^-1775) [q. v.] that pro- 
voked Smart’s pungent satire ‘The Ililliad: 
an epic poem — to which are prefixed copious 
prolegomena and Notes Variorum, particu- 
larly those of Quinhus Flestrinand Martiiius 
Macularius, ]\r.D.’ London, 1753, 4to. Hillad- 
niitted in a ‘ Smartiad ’ that he had betrayed 


I Smart into (he hackney’s profession — ‘ hence 
i the right to nl)use me.’ This ex]»lanation 
I was fonnally contrafliiMed by Newhery. The 
; satire is only memorable as having suggested 
the formof Ihu ‘ Uolliud.’ 

From the resignation td' his fellowship, 
Simirts fortunes steadily declined. In 1756 
h«‘ cmnjvleted a ]u*ost‘ t ranslation of lloraci*, 
which becuim* a mine of wealth to tin* book- 
s«illers, hut seems to have brought him little 
profit, ns in this yt*ar Im engaged himself to 
the hooksolle.r Gardener, in conjunet ion witli 
Biehard Bolt [(j. v. ), to ju’odncc* a weekly 
j>aper, ‘ The Lni versa! \*isil(*r,’ ami nothing 
else, for one sixtli of tin* profits. According 
to the somewhat a])ocn’])hal story, he h*ased 
himself to Gardener on theses comlltinns for 
a term of niin'ty-nine years (cf. Dkakk, 
Ksmnja, 1810, ii. .‘Ul ; Fojcvrnit, (iGhhmithy 
i. 382). Dr. .lolinson, Avlio.se* ‘ Bam bier ’ 
Smart had bec'ii one of the first to ])rMi.se, 
Avroloa few pages for tlie ‘ Vb'silm*,’ Avhich 
seem.s to hav(i collapseal hefon? i75{). (,)n 

3 Fel). in •this year, Smai*t being inucli ‘n*- 
duced,’ Garrick gave for liis benefit. ‘ Merope,’ 
together Avitli his farce ‘Tlie f J Hard inn,’ 
liimself ])laying Heart ly (( Jknkst, iv. 547). 
h'or sonn* years tlie poet apjiears to have 
])een uikihle to maintain Ills wih; Jind chil- 
dr(‘n, Avho had in consequence to take rf'fu^o 
with Mrs. Falkiner iii Ireland, fn 1763 ho 
Avas once more immuri‘d in a madhouse (jmi- 
hably Bethlehem Hospital), where the story 
runs that his grand ‘Song to David’ wa.s 
Avritten, ‘ partly Avith charcoal on the Avails, 
or indented with a key on the panels of hi.s 
cell ’ (respecting the h'gond, Avhich probably 
contains a nucleus of truth, cf. 'Noti's mul 
Queries, 2iid ser. iii. 433). The ‘ Song ’ Avas 
publislied in a thin quarto in the autumn of 
1763 (it Avas reprint ed in t he poet’s ‘ Met rical 
Version of the I’saliris,’ 17f)5, and soj)arat.e.1y, 
1819, 12rao, and 1895, 8vo). Dr. .Johnson 
visited Smart in his cell during tluj summer 
of 1763, andgave a pithy account of the poet’s 
condition. He concluded that he ought noA’cr 
to huAX' been shut up. ‘ llis infirmities Avere 
not noxious to society. He insisted upon 
pf3onle praying Avith him, and I'd as li(;f pray 
Avit h K it Smart as Avi tli any one el so. A n other 
charge was that he did not love clean linen ; 
and I liave no passion for it.’ 

The impulse Avhich had produced the 
‘ Song to David ’ remained Avdth Smart to 
the end, but the inspiration was exhaii.sted 
along Avith the ‘glorious’ stanzas Avdiich 
conclude that poem. In 1704 he AATotc the 
libretto, ‘ Hannah, an Oratorio ; ’ in 1765 me- 
trical A'ersiohs of Phaidrus and of the Psalms, 
in many of Avhich, saysOrme, ‘ Steriihold him- 
self Avas out-Sternholded,’ and finally, in 1768, 

c c 2 
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of ‘ Tho rara])k‘s,’ in which f he decline of his 
jHnvers is manifest. On 1 1 Sept. 1708 Smart 
called at his old friend Dr. ]hiriu*y’s in Poland 
Strfud, an<l J^anny Burney, whf> mentions his 
* sweetly (de^rant “Harriet’s Birtliday,” ^ in- 
scribed in h»;r diary: ‘ This ingenious writer 
isoneof the most un fortunate of men — helms 
been twice confinc'd in a madhouse, and, but 
last y(*ar, s(‘nt a most affecting letter to papa 
to entri'at him to lend him half a j^uinea. Tie 
is extremely ^rave, and has still enjat wild- 
ness in his manners, looks, and voice.’ It 
must have been soon after this that he was 
)ermanently conTim*d in the king’’s bench hy 
lis creditors. The rules were eventually 
obtained for him by his hrothm’-in-law, 
Tlumias (\arnan, and a small subscription 
was raised, ^ of which Dr. Burney was the 
liead.’ Ho died in tlie rules of the kind’s 
bench on LM ATay 1771 {Gent. 31 a;/. 1771, 
p. 231) ; cf. (UtmhruhiP Chronicle^ 2o Afay 
1.771), and was buried in St. I’auTs church- 
yard. He left two daughters, of whom tlie 
ehh‘r, ATarv A7me(^7. 1809), married Thomas 
Cowshuh* ( (1, 1 800), ])roprietorof the‘ Roadin<^ 
Art'rcurv,’ wliile the young(‘r,]^llizabetli Anne, 
becanui Airs. TiO Noir [q. v.] H is widow died 
on 1(3 May 1809 at iveading', aged 77. In 
one of bis odes the* poet apologises for being 
a little man, jind tho inference is confirmed 
by the ^ Cambridge Chronicle,’ which states 
that he was a ^ little, smart, black-eyed man.’ 
If tho portraits m;\y bo htdieved, his eyes were 
grey. A poor mezzotint in a small oval is 
prefixed to Iiis colh‘cted kPoems’ (1791); 
an anonymous portrait in oils is in the pos- 
stvssion of (1. Litton Lalkiner, esq., of 9 Upper 
Arorrioii Street, Duldin, and a fine portrait 
(fivtj feet hy four feet), owned hy Frederick 
Oowslade, esq., of Beading, has been attri- 
buted, on somewhat uncertain authority, to 
Sir Joshua Kcynolds. 

In manner Smart seems to Iiave been 
abnormally ‘nervous and retiring, but when 
this shynf.‘ss was overcome, ho was parti- 
cularly amiable, and had a frank and en- 
gaging air which, with children especially, 
often overflowed with drollery and liigh 
spirits. Jjatterly, however, owing to bad 
habits, penurious living, and his constitu- 
tional melancholia, he became a mere wreck 
of lus earlier self. 

Twenty years after Smart’s death was 
issued in a collective form his < Poems,’ con- 
taining the ‘ Seatonians,’ epigrams, fables, 
imitations of Pope and Cray, Young, and 
Akenside — everything, in fact, that might 
be expected from a facile and uninspired 
versifier of that age. The ‘ Song to David ’ 
was omitted as affording a * melancholy 
proof’ of mental estrangement. It is, how- 


ever, scarcely correct to say (as has often 
been said) that it was left to the pn’seiib 
age to discover hi.s one ‘ inspired lay.’ When 
the poem was n'printed in 1819 a review in 
the ‘London Alagazine ’ for March 1820 
concluded by likening the poem to ‘ one of 
our ancient cathedrals— imperfect, unequal, 
and with strange, anomalous parts of no 
perceptible use or beauty, yet exquisite ia 
tJie hnishing of otlu.T parts, and, in its 
general effoet, appropriately solemn and 
sphjiidid.’ A juster criticistn could scarcely 
be i)as.sed. ’IV) describe the LSong,’ with 
J>ante (Jabriel Bossetti, as tho ‘ only great 
accomplished poem of tln<» eig-htcenlh cen- 
tury,’ is to exa^erfrto grossly, if in good 
company; for (after coinj)aring the poem to 
an exquisitely wrought cliapel in a prosaic 
mansion) Robert Browning, apostrophising 
the poet, speaks of his 

Song, whore fluto-breath silvers trumpet 
clang, 

And stations you for once on either hand 

With Alilfon and witli Keats 
{P(trloyini/s^ Fo. iii.) It is hardly disputable 
that the ‘Song to David’ supplies a very 
remarkable link between the age of Dryden 
and the dawn of a new m*a with Blake; and 
it coinhines to a rare degn'o the vigour and 
impressive diction of the one with the 
spirituality of tlu^ other. There are few 
episodes in our literary history more striking 
than that of ‘Kit Smart,’ tlu^ wretched 
bookseller’s hack, with his mind tlirown oft 
its balance by poverty and drink, rising at 
the moment of his diivrst distress to the 
utterance of a strain of purest ])oetry. 

The following is a list of Smart’s works : 
1. ‘(kirinen Alex. Ikpo in S. Cteciliam 
Lutine reddituin,’ 1743, fol. ; 1746. 2. ‘ Tho 
Eternity of the Supreme Being,’ 1750, 4to. 
3. ‘The Immensity of the Supremo Being,’ 
1750, 4to. 4. ‘Solemn Dirge to the Ale- 
mory of the Prince of AVales,’ 1761, 4to. 
5. ‘ Occasional Prologue and Epilogue to 
Othello’ [1751], fol. 6. ‘The Omniscience 
of the Supreme Being,’ 1752, 4to. 7. ‘ Poems,’ 
1752, 8vo. 8. ‘The Power of tho Supreme 
Being/ 1753, 4t(). 9. ‘ The Hilliad : an 

Epic Poem,’ 1753, 4to. 10. ‘The Goodness 
of the Supreme Being,’ 1 7 55, 4to. 1 1 . ‘ Hymn 
to the Supreme Being/ 1756, 4to. 12. ‘ The 
Works of Horace, translated literally into 
English Prose,’ 2 vols*. 12mo, 1766 (many 
editions; Bohn, 1818, 8vo). 13. ‘A Song 

to David,’ 17(33, 4to. 14. ‘ Poems on Several 
Occasions: viz. Alunificenco and Modesty; 
Female Dignity; Verses from Catullus; 
after dining with Air. Alurray; Epitaphs,’ 
&c., 1763, 4to. 15. ‘Poems: Reason and 
Imagination, a fable,’ &c, [1763], 4to. 16. ‘An 
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Ode to till* Earl of Xorthiimberlaiul on his 
appointed Lord of Ireland,’ 

17(M, 4to, 17. ‘A poetical trun^lal ion ol* 
the Poems ol* Plwedrus, with the Hpp<‘ndix 
of Oudiiis,’ 170r>, iLhno. IS. ‘ Translation of 
the Psalms of David,’ 17t)5, Ito. li). ‘The Para- 
bles of Our Lor<l and Saviour, Jesus Christ, 
done into verse,M7(JS, Svo. I’O. ‘Ahimelech: 
an Oratorio’ [17()Sj, 4to. Postlmmously 
was issued : 21. ^ Poems of the late (’hristo- 
plier Smart,’ 2 vols., Ib^ading, 171)1, lOmo. 

Liberal selections of Smart’s poems are 
given in Aiuh'rsoirs ‘Poets of Oreat Pritain’ 
(vol. xi.), Sanford's ‘llritisli I’oets ’ (xxx.), 
Park’s ‘British Poi‘ (su])p]. v. ), Pratt’s 
‘Oalunet of British Poetry’ (v.), and (Jilfil- j 
Ian’s ‘ Specimtms of the less known British | 
Poets’ (d vols. 1S()0). (’halmers in 1810, in ■ 
vol. xvi. of his ‘ ICiiglisfi Pot.'ls,’ gav<‘- a life of 
Smart and a st‘h‘ction from Ids works; hot 
omitted the ‘Song to David,’ whicdi he re- 
gretted his inability to recover, though from 
a sample obtained from ih(‘ pagt‘s of llu5 
‘ Montldy ^MagazimP he atl riiiutes to it much 
grandeur. Smart’s sm^cessful 'prize pocmis are 
incdudod in ‘ Muste Seatonian;e ’ (Cambridge, 
1772). 

[The existing momoirs of Smart are extremely 
meagre and inaceurato, by far the most adequate ' 
being the brief sketch in the Kncyelopaalia 
Brilannica (9th edit.) Following the imperfect 
memoir prefixed to the collect ivo edit ion of 1791 
(written by Smart’s kinsman, Cliristopher Hunter 
[q,v.]), nearly all (ho lives give the year of his 
death as 1779,iusteadof 1771. Some important 
supplementary information is deduced from the 
Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 1832, pp. 205, 280; 
Burney’s Early Diary, i. 24, 127 sq.; Cray’s 
Works, od, Gosse, ii. Ifil sq. ; Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, ed. Hill, i. 30G, ii. 454; K. B. 
Ealkinor’s Pedigree of the Falkiner Family, 
p. 36; Gosso’s Gossip in a LiPrary (collecting 
some now fads from Cambridge) ; and informa- 
tion from C. E. 8earlc, esq., of Pembroke College. ; 
See also Smart's Works and Bri'ish Museum j 
Catalogue, s.v. Midnight, Mary; Lord Wood- i 
houselee’s Essay 011 Translation, 1813, p. 99; i 
Nichols’s Lit. Aneed. v. 809, 819 ; Nicoll and | 
Wise’s Lit. Anecd. of the Nineteenth Century, j 
i. 521 ; Baker’s Biogr. Dram. 1812, i. 673 ; Na- ■ 
lhan Drake’s Essays, 1810, vol. ii. passim; | 
Brydges’s Oensura Lit. vii. 430; Notes and ' 
Queries, 6th ser. xi. .32 ; AVelsh’s Bookseller of ! 
the Last Century; Disraeli’s Miscellanies of 
Literature, p. 226 ; (Georgian Era, iii. 346-7 ; 
Forster’s Goldsinith, passim; Hutchinson’s Men 
of Kent, p. 126; Napier's Johnsonianat 1884), pp. 
385-6 ; Taylor’s Records (1832), ii.408 ; Ward’s 
English Poets, iii. 35 1 ; Quarterly Review, xi. 496 ; j 
Guardian, 2 Aug. 1879; Pall Mall Gazette, 18 and 
20 Jan. ] 887 ; Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of English 
JJtoraturo ; Palgrave’s Treasury of Sacred Sons: ; 
Halkett and Laiog’s I)iet. of Pseud. Lit. ; AVatt’s 


Biblioth. I)i*it.; Slii[)bonrne parish ngister.hy the 
courtesy uf the R<‘v. A .G. K. Simpson; notes kindly 
suppli«id by Fn‘d(*riek (^owslado. »'sq., of Reading, 
great-great-grandson of I lie poet.] T. S. 

SMART, SiK OEOBtiE THOMAS 
(177t)-l8()7), musician tind orchestral con- 
ductor, horn in liOiulon on 10 .May 1770, 
was the son of ( Jeorgo Smart, a music-stdlcr, 
and liis wife Ann (born Jhnbn‘y). He bt'gan 
Ills musieal cart‘(*r as a cboristt'r at. tbo (Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, and learnt musical varioms 
limesfroin Ayrton, Diqmi.s. ,1. B. Cramer, and 
Arnold. IL* sang at the, tir.st Handel com- 
memoration festival at \\’estmiii.ster vVbboy, 
178 4, and conductc'd tlui last there in 1834. 
At fifteen lie left tln‘ (rlioir ami Ihunime or- 
ganist to St. .fames’s (yba])('l, Hamp.stead 
Ihiad ; he often played the violin in Salomon’s 
band, and taught singing. In 1811 Smart 
visited Dublin to (‘(induct a series of concerts, 
and was knighted by tbeDulo^ of Jlicdimorid, 
lord lieutenant of Ireland. In 181.3 he be- 
(!ame an original member of (he i’hilhaniionio 
Society, for whi(“h he often conducted. F’or 
lhirtt*en years (IS I, 3 25) he was conductor 
of the city concerts and tln^ Lent oratorios, 
at w’hich in 1814 he produced for the first 
time in England Ihaithoven’s ‘Mount of 
Olives ’‘in his own arrangement. In 1822 
Smart became joint organist of the Chapel 
Royal, St. Jam(‘s’s, and aft(;rwards went to 
Vienna to consult Boedhovam as to tho 
correct tempi of the movements of liis sym- 
phonies. On his return he ■was apjiointed 
musical director of Covent Garden under 
Charle.s Kemble. \V3th Kemble lie subse- 
(|u(‘ntly visited AVeber in Germany. They 
induced that composer to come to England 
and produce a iH'w optmi, ‘Oberon,’ there. 
AVeber died in Smart’s house in Great Port- 
land Street, on .3 .Tune 1828; and Smart was 
mainly instrumental in erecting (lie AVeber 
statue in Dre.sden. In 1824 Smart conducted 
the fir.st Norwich fe.stival, and in 18.36 he 
pnxluced for the fir.st lime in England 
Memhdssobn’s ‘ St. Paul ’ at Liverpool. 
Two years later be became composer to the 
Cbajiel Royal, and conducted the music at 
the funeral of George TA^, and at the coro- 
nations of AVilliam IV’^ and A'ictoria. 

In course of time Smart ■was conductor of 
nearly all the principal provincial festivals, 
and was presented with the freedom of 
Dublin and Norwicdi in recognition of his 
musical attainments. He was a life gover- 
nor of tho Norwich Gn\at ITospital, and was 
grand organist of the, ‘ Grand Lodge of FT'oe 
and Accepted Ma.son.s.’ Ho wa.s m uch sought 
after as a teaclier of singing almost to the 
end of his days. Smart died at Bedford 
Square on 23 lAdj. 1867, and ■was buried at 
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Konsfl] IFe jiiarriod l^vuinps ]Mar- 

of INiV. S. Ilopo 
f»f Dorby, on i^S Fob. I8.S1?, and bad 0110 
daii^'blor. 

Sir (ioor^'o Hraart Iiad a wide bnowlodgc 
of the Tlaiubdian Iradilitnis, obtainod from 
ain^n*rs Avho had appojirod uiichn* [[aiidfl. IIo 
Avasa bii(‘ condaotor, and liis al)iindant notos 
to tho Norwich fostival proj^rammos lio oon- 
diicl.od (now in llu; lirilinh Museum) att('sfc 
his scnipnlouH oaiv. Ifo wrote some chnrcli 
music and f^lccs, and (Mlitcd fiibbons’s first, 
set of madrigals, and Mandors J)ctlingon 
^To l)oum‘ for the Musical Antiquarian 
vSoiacI v. A ])ortrait. of him is in tho ])os.ses- 
sion oi'tlu* Koyal Society of Musicians. 

HnNKV Smakt ( I778-1SL^‘0, musician, 
brol hfT of the foregoing, ])orn in 1778, st udied 
the violin under Willia, in Framer |f|. v."], and 
Avas engaged as violini.st in tho orchestras at 
Covent ( lardon, tho .1 Iaymarket,an<l tluj (’on- 
certs of Ancient Musi(t (wherein howa.s al.so 
])riucipal viola). In 1803 ho retir'd from 
the musical profession to join a hroAA’ory 
Avith his father, hut on its failure lie resumed 
his original proft'ssion, and, besides tea(;hing, 
led th(‘ bands of tlu^ Fnglish 0])era House, 
the Lent oratorios, the Philharmonic concerts, 
and Drury Lane till I81M. It Avas fiis boast 
that li(‘ fiad made tho latter orclu'stra an 
Old irtdy Kuglisli eoncern. In 1 821 ho opened 
n ])ianoforto factory in Berners Strec't, to 
further a ])atent for an inqiroved mechanism 
for Mouch,’ and he invented a metronomo 
which ‘gave' simullaiu'ou.sly a A’isihle and 
nil andililo beating of evory po.ssiblo division 
of time’ [Quart. A//os*. Moij.amJ 7 tV/\ iii. 
303). Tie composed a successful ballet, 

^ Laurette,’ jiroducod at. the King’s Theatre. 
IIo Avas higlily tjsieemod by his orchestral 
colleagues, ife died at Dublin on 27 NoA^ 
1823 . About 1810 ho married Ann Stanton 
Bagiiold, and bad issue, 

UnMa' dhioMAS Saiakt (1813-1870), 
organist and composer, avIio was born in Lou- 
don on 20 Oct. 1813, aa^is educated at lligh- 

f ate, and Avbile a boy freqiumtly visited 
tobson’s organ factory, Asdioro he learnt the 
elements of his ultimately profound know'^- 
ledge of organ coiastruct ion and practical 
mechanics, lie suliseiiueutly was articled to 
a solicitor, but soon abandoned law for music, 
and built himself a set of organ pedals for his 
iano. Tn 1831 lie became organist at Black- 
urn, Lancashire, and four years later AATOte 
liis lirst important composition, an anthem 
for the three-hundredth anniATirsary of tho 
lleformation, Avh i oh Avas performed at Black- 
burn parish church on 4 Oct. 1835. Leaving 
Lancashire on being appointed organist to 
St. Philip’s, Ivegent Street, London, ho 


startled as a teacher of music, and became 
critic for the ‘ Atlas’ newspaper. In March 
1844 he was appointed organi.st to St. Luke’s, 
Old Street, F.(A, a post lie held twenty-one 
yi'urs ; and later to Sf.. Pancras Church, 
where he remained fonrtc'en years. All his 
life Smart sulh^red from a Aveakness of the 
eyes Avhich ultimately became total blind- 
ne.'^s, Avhen his niimerou.s compo.sitiou.s had 
to ]je dictated to an amanuensis. Ho de- 
signed, among many organ.s, those in the 
(’ily and St. Andrew’s halls in (UasgoAV, 
and the lown-luill at Leeds. In 1878 he 
AA <'nt to Dublin to examine and rc'port on ibo 
organ in (3iris1 Chur^b Catuedral. lie died 
in liondon on 0 .^ily 1879, and was buried 
at llalnpstead. A civil I i.st pension of 100/. 

! ayi'ur was granli'dto Smart, but not gazetted 
j uni il two day.s nfti'r liis death. His portrait 
; was painted liy William Bradley fq. v.] 
j As an organist Henry Thoma.s Smart was 
I e.steemed, and is said to have pi >,sses.sed great 
! skill in (ixti'inporisation. liis compositions 
I Aven^ numerous, and in many case.s extremely 
I ])o]>uhir. I le wlote an opi'ra, ‘ Ih.'rta,’ produced 
' al t h(^ Ilaymarket with scant succe.ss in 1 855 ; 

I and left ‘ CndimC and ‘ Tlie Surrender of 
j Calais’ unfinished. Of his church music, a 
si^rvicein Fhas ('iijoytal a great vogue; lie also 
j AvrotiMither .service.s in fl (about 1850); in 
I (t for‘ The Practical Cfiioirmaster,’ J870; and 
' an evening s('rvi('e in B iliit for the Festival of 
I the Sons of tli«' Cfim’gy, 1<S70. His anthems 
include ‘ O Cod (be King of ( Uory,’ ‘ Sing to 
tho Lord,’ and ‘ Thou hast been our Befuge,’ 
AATitteii for the fourtli and sixth annual 
festiA'als of the London Clinrch ( fiioir Asso- 
ciation, 1870 and J878. Smart wrote np- 
AA'ards of t'igdily part-song.s, of Avhic.h tho 
folloAving may be mentioiuul eit her for their 
])()])ulnrity ore-merit: ‘Shepherd’s Lament,’ 
and ‘Nature’s Praise about forty vocal 
trio.s, fifty duets, and 107 songs, oi Avliich 
‘ Kstellc ’ Avas often sung by Madame Dolby; 

‘ The Jjady of the Sea ’ (1 802) ; ‘ The Abbess.’ 

A cantata, ‘The Bride of Dunkerron’ 
(text by F. Enoch), Avhich brought him much 
fame, was produced at the Birmingham 
FestiAuil, 1804; he also AATOte ‘ King I{en6’3 
Daughter,’ ‘Jacob,’ and ‘The Fisher-maidens.’ 
His organ Avorks are perhaps the most popu- 
lar (in tlic host sense) of all his works. The 
list iiicludt'S : ‘ A series of Organ Pieces,’ 
and many pieces written for the ^ Orjganist’s 
(Quarterly.’ Smart edited ‘ A Choral Book,’ 
185(), and ‘ A Presbyterian Hymnal,’ 1876. 

[Information from Mrs. Henry Joachim; Cox’s 
Mus. Recoil, i. 80 et seq. ; R. IT. Leggo’s Annals 
of the Norwich Festivals ; Illustrated London 
News, 16 March 1867; Musical World, xii. ; 
Times, 10 8opt. 1864; a list of H, .T. Smart’s 
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works, compiled from tiio Tlrit. Mus. Caf., is in 
Dr. Spark’s Life of Ht'iiry Smart., 1881 ; Quart. 
jVIus. jMai!:. ‘'ind Leview, iii. .‘lOM, jind v. oCl ; 
Geor/^ian Era, iv. ; Diet, of Mn‘>ie, 1824 ; liiirial 
Kog. Hampstead Ct metei’y. ) U. Jf. L. 

SMART, IIEXI^Y ITAAVLKV (1S.S;{-- 
1898), novtdi.sl, s(.)n of .Major Oeorgo Smart, 
of an old Kt*ntisli family, by Ka11»erint‘, 
► dsiiigliter of Sir Jos'‘])]j Homy 1 l.nvioy [(j. v.", 
tli(nvoll-kii{)wn sportsman, was born at Dover 
on 8 Juno 188->. His gmTidfallnn*, (^)lon»d 
Henry Smart, liad been governor of Dover 
Cnstlo (‘arly in the (‘ent my. .A fter odtieat ioti 
Ia' a private tutor, be receivtal a conimi^sitni 
from Lord llaglar, and was gazett<‘d ensign 
ill the 1st regiment <•!’ foot f royal Scots) on 
-0 Oct. ISL), being prom ^ted lifOitenant on 
T) .] uly 1 8oi^, ami captain on 15 May |S5"). 
11(3 served tlirongli llie ('rimean war, saw 
the fall of Selaistnpol (mediil ami (•la.''p and 
Tnrkisli miMlal), returned to blngbiml in 
LSot), and sailed m'\t year for India, where 
he sorvc'd during tln‘ mutiny. In 1858 be 
(‘xohanged intotlie I7tli ( Leic(’.steiNbir«‘) re- 
giment, ami went out to (.’anuda. IL* left 
C^hiobec in'18f4, sold out of tlu' arny, and, 
after (‘xpiM-iem-iug souk' losses on lb(‘ t urf, <le- 
YOled hims<'If to novel-writ ingasa profession. 
JTis models w<n‘«' Lever and Whyte-Melville, 
tind his first novel, ^ Dreezie Ijnngton: aStoiy 
of Fifty-two (o Fifty-five’ (Loudon, 1.^09, 
.several editions'), gave a promise ofsnrpa.-sing 
tlieiu which was not altogether fulfilled. 
Thencefortli be jiroduced with great regula- 
rity tw'o or even more* novels a year, including 

* liitter is tlu* Kind,’ 1870; ‘A Dace for a 
Wife/ JH70; * ( Vcile, or Modern IdolatJU’s,* 
1871 ; ^ Fal.<e Ciirds,’ I87.‘l,' ^ Jiroken Hoiids,’ 
1874- ; ^Two K issc's,’ 1 875 ; ‘ Courtship in 1 7:20, 
ill 1800,’ J87f); ^ Hound to AViri,’ 1877; * Flay 
or Pay,’ 1878 ; * SiinsbifU' and Snow,' 1878 ; 

* Social Sinners,’ 1880; ‘ Hiules and Dingers,’ 
1880 ; ^ The Creat I'ontine,’ 1881; ‘ At Fa ult,’ 
38811; *Ha,rd Line.s,’ 188.‘5; M<>om I’ost to 
Finish,’ 188-t ; ‘Salvage,’ 1881; ‘Tie and 
Trick/ 1885 ; ‘ Lightly" Lost,’ 1885; LSI ruck 
Down/ 1880 ; ‘ Plucked ; a Tale of a Trap,’ 
1886 ; * Bad to Beat.,’ 1 880 ; ‘ The Outsider/ 
1886; False Start/ 1887 ; ^Cleverly Won: 
a lloinanco of the Grand Xationnl,’ J887; 
^’he Pride of the* Pmldock/ 1888; ^Tho 
3ra.stcr of Dathkelly,’ 1888 ; * Saddle and 
Sabre,’ 1888 ; ^ The Last Coup,’ 1889 ; * Long 
Odds/ 1889; LV Black Business/ 1890; 

* Thrice Past the Post,’ 1801 ; ‘ Beatrice and 
Benedick/ 1891 ; ‘ The Plunger,’ 1891 ; ‘A 
Member of Tattorsall’s,’ 1892 ; ^ Struck Down/ 
1898 ; ‘ A^anity’s Daughter,’ 1893 ; ‘ A Hacing 
Rubber’ (posthumous), 1895. The plots are 
somctime.s weak and the dialogue shallow, 
but there are force and truth in the racing 


I and hunting sketches, while the military in- 
I cidents are t>fteu gnijihically drawn from the 
; writer's own exporimici*. Smart died at Hml- 
leigli Salterton in Devonshire on 8, Ian. 1893, 
ami was buried in Hiidleigh churchyard. He 
married, in 1883, Alice J'llleii, daughter of 
I John Smart, es«p, of Hmlh'igh Salterton, wdio 
j survives him. 

j [I'inics, 10 Jail. 1S!0>; Jllustralud London 

• X«-ws, 11 ,lan. (with portrait); Atheiweinii, 

; 11 Jan. LSU.'l ; Saturday h’ovi<uv*, 20 I't b. 18()0 ; 

' Onr Coleltritif's, No. ,’38, August ISiU ; Army 
; Lists, 1850 Ol.j T. 8 . 

: SMART, JOHN (1711 1811 ), miniature- 
. ])aiiiter, was born near Xoiwvieh «)n I May 
1711, and obtaimal a. ])r(*mimn from the So- 
: eiety of Arts lor u elialk drawing in 177)5. 

I He lu'came a pu])il of Daniel Dodd |((. v.J, 

. ami also studierl at Sliipley'.s aeadi'niy in St. 

. Marlin’s Lam‘. ( )m* of his l)«‘>t iVimuls was 
, Dieh.ard Co.sway jq. v.], wliose studio Smart 
I .seem.s at um* time to have ire(jU(‘iited. ( ’os- 

• way alludes to him ort<m in his b-lters as 
i Mitth* .lolm,’ Mail Iiful .lolm,’ (»r ‘ good little 
i .loliiij’aml lie is one of the hiW ])aitit ers whom 
j f’osway commends, though In* found him 
I ‘slow and a bit' wfisliv.’ Smart was an early 
I mmnberof t lie Incorporated Soi'it'ly of Artists, 

, to tlu exhibitions of which be coutributml 

from 1762 to 1783; in 1773, and again in 
I 1 78*1, lie was u diri'etorof tlu.* s(.)ciety, timl in 
; 1778 wa.4 (3lccted vicii-pre.-'idi'nl . Smart' e\- 
I liibiled at the Doyal vVeademy for the lirst 
; time, in 1781, and soon after went to India, 
j wIkto he practi.si;d jor some years with 
; grtiot sncce.'^s in Madras and other cities. 

; He returned to England before 1797, in 
i which year he r('ap])«.*areil at tlu* academy, 

I Rending’ a portrait of the nabob of Areot ; 

! be continiu*d to exhibit regularly until his 
; diaxth, which took placi* at his rf‘side‘nce in 
! Russell Place, Eilzroy S({u.'ire, London, on 
i 1 May 1811. Smart’s mi niatiir^’s are of ex- 
; Iremely fine quality, un.surpns>ed for lieauty 
I of colour and delicacy of finish ; lie usually 
I signed them with his initials, ,1. S., adding 
I the lettex* 1 to those executed in India. His 
i portraits of the I’rince of Wales, Lord Am- 
her.st, Sirllenry Clint on, Sir 1 leiiry Boyd, Sir 
John Taylox’, hart and others, xvere engraved. 
Sniaid had a son .L)hn, who also practised 
as a miniaturist, and was an occasional 
exhibitor at the Royal Acudt^my up to 
1808; ill that year he wont to India, and ho 
died at Madras on I May 1809. 

[Fed grave’s Diet, of Artists; (’at. of Minia- 
ture Exhihition at llurliiigton Fine Arts Club, 
3889; Gent. Mag. 1810, i. 598; Williamson’s 
Eighteenth (Ant 1117 Miniaturists, p. 49 (and note 
kindly supplied hy the author); Exhibition 
Catalogues.] F. M. O’D. 
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SMART, (ir>()n J(>5 l’ ?), pnri- print) was burned. Ifelmdliiiiuential friends, 

tail diviue, son ol* a eltirf^yinan (perhaps but Ids ‘ bitter words before the commission ’ 
Jianiel Smart, pi*es(;nted in IdJ l to the did not mend nuil ters. Sir Henry Yelverion 
r(3ctory of Oxhill, Warwiidvshire), was born [q. v.] admired his s(;rmon, and Archbishop 
in Warwickshire in loOO. I Io Avas at Abbot is said to have composed this couplet : 
Westminster school with Uichard Xeile Peter, preach down vain rites with flagrant 
|(|. V.] under ( Jabriel (h)odman | q. v.], and heart; ' 

KdwardtJranl [q.v.] On Lk'j Oet. I58S, being Thy giiertloii shall be great, though here thou 
th(*n aged 10, he. matriculated as a batler at .Smart. 

JJroadgates JTall, now }*embroke College, On his own petition, he was removed back 
Oxford, and was elected (before Ajiril 1581») (August JOr'lO) to the high commission at’ 
to a studentship at Christ (Jhiirch, where, he York. At length for contumacy he wai^ 
cultivated Latin AU'rse, and commenced in I(».‘>1 Oleposed,’ degraded, and fined 5004 
15. A. 20 Jum‘. 15!)2, M.A. 0 July J50r). to the (U’own. Refusing to pay the line, he 
William .lames (1542 1017) fq. v.J, avIio Ava.s imprisoned in the kir>g’s bench. He 
had hc<‘n j)r()m()le<l (loiMV) from the dcamwy ! brought a futile actl^on at the Hurhanl 
of Clirist Cliurchto the doau(;ry of Durham, j a.s.si/es •(August *1002) against Thomfis 
uyipointed .Smart in lotlS to tlie nia.st.ership j Carre, D.D., his successor in the prebend ; 
of Durluim grammar school, .lames, when pleading that he had not boon ^ deprived,^ 
he bccaiiHi bishop of Durham (1000), or- nor duly degraded, as he had not bwn 
daiued Smart, made him his chaplain, gave stApped of his ^priestly garments * [cf. 
liimthe ri'c.tory of liuldon (co. Durham in Johnson, Sami:kl, 1019-1700|, hut, if de- 
lOOD), aud a prebend at Durham (sixth graded, he could liold the prebend as a lay- 
stall) 011 00 Dec. 1009. At some time he- man. His friends raised JOO/. a year to 
fore JOlO Smart was made ma/ster of St. sujiport him and his family. 

Edmund’s Hospital, (bitesliead. CnO.luIy On .3 iSOw. 1040, having been close on 
1014 ho Avas promoted to the fourth stall at ' twelve years in custody, he drew up a 
Durham, lie Avas present Avhen James T -p(‘tifi(m (presented 12 Xov.) to the Long 
coinmuni(’<‘i t<'d at Durham on Easttv Day parliament for his release. Tlie commons 
(20 April 1617), and notes that by royal r<;solved (22 Jan. UUl) that his sentence 
order there was no chanting or organ- Avnis illegal and void, and directed the pro- 
playing; two plain copes AAmre worn. In sedition of Cosin. Francis Rous [q. a\ 1, j'n 
1025, and again in 1027, he Avas placed on Ins speech (16 March 1641) impeaching 
the. liigh c(mimis.sion for the province of Co.sin, styled Smart * a I^roto-Martyr.^ 
York, and Av^as a member of it when sum- Smart’s articles exhibited (8 March) against 
moned for ‘ a seditious invective s»3rmon.’ Cosin break down in detail under Cosines 
For many years Smart had ahsented him- replies. In these arlich‘S, and more parti- 
self from th(3 monthly communions at Diir- cularly in his SShort Treatise’ (1611), he 
liam Cathedral, his reason being that Neile, charges 0)S in Avith ‘unseemly Avords’ and 
his old i^clioolft'lloAv, now (1617-27) Inslo]) actions, not credible as they stand, though 
of Durham, had brought in altars and Co.sin had a reyiqtation for ‘rustick wit and 
‘ images’ (embroidered cope.s). The renova- carriage’ {Ileliquire Ba^vieriancOy 1696, ii. 
tion of th(; cathedral and enrichment of the 363). 

Service droAV' from him on Sunday morning, Smart recovered his preferments,; his 
27 July 1628, a .sermon (Rs. xxxi. 7) almost yietltions to the house, and letters, show 
Miltonic in the .strain of its invective (pub- that up to 1618 he Avas pertinacious in 
lished 1628, reprinted at Fdinburgh tin* same suing for arrears. He took the ‘ league and 
year as ‘ The Vanitie and DoAA'iiefall of Super- coAT.nant’in 1643. At the trial of Laud 
stitiou.s Popish (k'renionie.s,’ and again in (1644) lie gave evidence. In 1645 he ob- 
1640 Avith an appended ‘Narrative of the tained, in place of Thomas GaAven [q. v.], the 
Acts aud Spe‘eches . . . of Mr. John (Josins ’). sequestered rectory of Rishopstoko, Hamp- 
A quorum of the high commis.sion met at .shire, and in 1646 he had, or claimed to have, 
tAvo o’cloede the same day, and commenced the sequestered Aucarage of Great Aycliffe, 
proceedings against Smart. John Cosin [q.\\], co. Durham. Ho Avasr living in London on 
sp(3cially pointi^d at in the sermon, was one 31 Oct. 1648. Christopher Hunter [q. v.] 
of his judge.s. On 2 Sept, the commissioners heard from old people that he died at 
suspeiKh'd Smart, and sequestered his pre- Baxter-w^ood, an outlying hamlet in the 
bend. On 29 .Tan. 1629 the case Avas trans- parish of St. Oswald, Durham, but failed to 
initted to the high commission of the southern rind the record of his death, which pro- 

E rovince sitting at Lambeth. Smart Avas bahly took place in 1 652. His portrait was 
eld in cu.'itody, and his sermon (noAv in tAvice engraA^ed; the engraving by Hollar 
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(lOil) has Abbot s (roiiplet. J'’ulhn‘ depicts 
him as * one of a grave aspect and n'veread 
presence.’ Coshi describes him (IlK\rvN, 
Kramen lliatoncum, lObS, i. 25S) as ‘an 
old man of a most fnnvard, lierce, and un- 

E eaceable 8j)irit.’ Hy bis wife Susanna he 

ad a son "VViJlitnn, born 100.‘b matriculated 
((3 Dec, .1622) at Univia-sity College, Oxford, 
B.A. OJuly 1626; entered as a student at 
Gray’s Inn 1627; living in lOot. Jlis 
^sous ’ Ogle and (Jookson wort' probably hus- 
bands of his daughters. 

He puhlishod, besides the sermon of 1628, 
1. ‘The Humble Pc'tition of IVtor Smart, a 
pOore Prisoner i-^ tie King’s Pencil,’! 16 10 !"■], 
4to (dated 3 Aov.) ^ A Short Treatise of 
Altars, Altar-furn it lire/ 4 1 0 (no place or date ; 
probably printed 1641, but written *a little 
before he was expedd,’ i.e. 162S). 3. Cata- 
logue of Superstitious Innovations . . . Ado- 
lations of tlie locall Statutes of Durham 
Cathcdrall,’ J()12, 4to. 4. ‘ Sept iiageiiarii 
Senis itcrantis (Bantus Ejiithaln miens/ 1643, 
4 to (dedhrated to tlu^ Westminstm* Assembly). 
Wood mentions * \ arious pot ms in Latiiiand 
l^nglish,’ catalogued as ‘Old Smart’s Verses/ 
which he had not seen, 

[Smart s writings; AVoed's A thome Oxon. (Bliss), 
iii, 40 s(]. ; Wood’s Fasti (Bliss), i. 2f37, 270 ; 
Foster’s Alumni Oxon. 1500-1714, iv. 1308; 
Speeches . . . in this Parliamont, 1041, p. 4o; 
Fuller’s Church Hist. 1055, xi. 173; Prynrif’sCan- 
terburics Doome, 1040, pp. 78, 03, 403; Fuller’s 
Worthies, 1602, p. 295 (Durliam retracts his 
judgment of Cosin) ; Itushwood’s Historical Col- 
lections Abridged, 1700, iii. 272 ; Walker’s Sufter- 
ings of the Clergy, 1714, ii. 20, 77; Hunter’s 
Illustration of Neal’s History, 1730 (cojuous 
materials for Smart’s life, ill arranged) ; 
Grangor’s Biographical Hist, of England, 1779, 
ii. 169 sq. ; Biographia Britannica (Kippis), 
1789, iv. 282 sq. ; Brook’s Live ; of the Puritans, 
1813, iii. 90 sq.; Neal’s Hist, of the Puritans 


])iirp(»scs (Faiucy, O// the Strinn 
1><26, ])p. 1(>6 sq.) He also maih‘ forliiniself 
a small lathe and many other tools, doing 
hi.s own casting, forging, and similar work. 
He was educated at. the Leeds grammar 
school, anil in his sixleimth year miten'd his 
father’s ollice. In 1712 he jiroceedi'd to Lon- 
don to continue his legal studies; hut he 
had a distaste for t he protession,nn(l, in spit(‘ 
of Ids prospciOs of .siKJci'eiling to a linu’afivi* 
hnsine.«i.s, soon, wit]\ his father's reluctant 
assent, nbandoiu'd it. After entering tlie 
emnloymmit of a ])hiIosi)nhieal instrument 
inaKcr, he opeiu'd in London a shoj) of his 
own in 1750, Ids ])rivate rooms ht'ing in 
Furnivars Inn, and afterwards in liincoln’s 
Inn hAelds. At this time he was a diligent 
attendant at tlu' mef'lings of the Loyal So- 
ciety, and lic was (dected a fellow in Alarch 
1753. To the ‘ ’rransactions’ of t he society 
he contributed seviTal papers belwt'en 1750 
and 1759: in 1750 ‘An Account of Im- 
provi'inents in the Ararin<‘r's ('ompass;’ in 
1752 papers on ‘ Improvements in Air- 
pumps/ ‘A New Tackle or Coinhination of 
Jhillies,’ and a third entitled ‘An Account 
of Do .Alonra’s Improvements in Savory’s 
Engines;’ in 1751 papers flescriptive of 
* Expeniments on a Macljine to measure tluj 
AVay of Ships’ and ^A New Pyrometer.* 
In 1759 he was awarded the gold medal for 
a paper on ‘ An TCxperimental Jhiquiry con- 
cerning the Natural Powers of Wind and 
AValor to Turn Mills,’ an imj)oi*tant jiiece of 
investigation, wliicli was translated into 
French in 1810. 

About 1752 and afterwards it is evident 
from his contribut ions to tlie Itoyal Society 
that Ids attention was mainly al)sorhf‘d by 
probhuns of engineering. During 1751 lie t ra- 
velled through the Tjow (Countries to study 
the canal and harbour systems, and obtained 


(Toulmiii). 1822, ii. 181 sq. ; Merridow’s Cuta- { miormat ion wlucli he subsequent y 
leguo of Warwickshire Portraits, 1848, p. 60 ; | account. In 1 / oo the second lighthouse 
Colvilo’s AVorthies of Warwickshire [1870], pp. \that had stood on the perilous Lddystone 
696 sa.l A. (t. reef off Plymouth was burnt down. The 


696 sq.] 

SMEATON, JOPIN (1724 1792), civil 
engineer, son of AVilliam Smeatoii {d. 1749), 
an attorney, by his wifo Mary Stones, was 
born at Austhorpe, near Leeds, on 8 June 
1724. Ho was descended from Thomas 
Smeton [q. v.], a leader of the Scottish re- 
formation. As a Boy he showed consider- 
able mechanical ability, constructing several 
working models of fire-engiiies, with one of 
which ho is said to have pumped dry a small 
fish-pond in the garden of his father’s house. 
This is perhaps identical with the ^steam- 


Ply mouth 

first lighthouse, a fiintastic wooden struc- 
ture on a stone base, designed by 1 1 c.iiry AVin- 
stanley [q. v.l, and begun in 1696, wasjle- 
stroyed by the great gale of November 1703. 
The second liglitliouso -another wooden 
structure, but partly lined internally w’itli 
stone to nmder it by its weight more capable 
of resisting the blows of tlie waves — had been 
erected in 1706 from the designs of Uudyerd. 
On its destruction by fire in 1755, Mr. AVes- 
ton, the chief proprietor, applied to Gc^orge 
Parker, second earl of Macclesfield [q.v.], the 
president of the Loyal Society, for advice in 


engine of one horse-power’ which Smeaton j the choice of an engineer to whom the task of 
is stated to have made for experimental ' rebuilding the lighthousoshould be entrusted. 
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Lord Mjiccl(;.sfiold at once advised him to iiig were then canjfully taken down and re- 
consult vSineaton. erected on Plymouth iloe on a granite friis- 

AfU^r carefully studying the two previous turn, wiiicli was a model of the solid base 
designs, Suu'aton decid(‘dlo construct anew of the old lighthouse. That base was left 


liglit house of stone. I le drew out his design, I 
followin''’ to some e\t(*nt tlie form which ! 


had bec'U adopted l)y Uudyerd, ])ut greatly 
.strength(‘ning the has(^ In Marcli 175(> he 
paid Ids lirst visit to the rta*f, and after a 
thorough (‘xainiualion of it, which was ren- 
dered extremely dillicult by tiui coristant 


standing as a memorial on the reef. 

After the completion of Ids lighthouse, 
Smeatords skill was generally recognised, 
lie was employed on iiunu'rous reports on 
drainage and canal schemes, but, owing to 
lack of money jiml tluj general apathy, few 
of his scIkuhos were carried oiit. 


gales, he completed his plans, A model was | Tn hridgt'-bidldiug Ids eldef work was in 


made of th(^ eTilire structun*, in which ))is ! Scotland. There In^ constructed three hand- 
iugeidons .sysl(uu of dovidailing tog(*ther tlio j some arch(‘d bridges, still standing, at Perth, 
blocks of stoni; in tlii‘ various courses wjis ! Paulf, and (k>ldstream respectively. TIicir 
clearly indicated. This model is now in j main features wt're tluf segmental arches, and 


th(i possession of Air. Olipliapt Smeaton (»f j the circular ptu-fc^it ions ov(T the spandrels. 
Edinburgh, ])ut is to become the property! 1 1 is only bridge in I'lnghuid, over the Tyne at 


of 'JViidty House. Smealon’s design was at Hexham, was comph.'ted in 1777, but. owing* 
onct‘ aceej)ted by the proprietors and by the to the dtTect ive foundations of the ]>iers, was 
Trirdty hrethnm. swepf away in a sev(‘rti tl(.)oil in 1782. After 

The work' was begun on d Aug. 1751), tln^ f;dl of tlie newly constructed North 
when Smeaton himself fixed tlic Centro of Pridge, l'kli*d)urgh, in 17t)M, Smeaton was 
the work, d’he n'st of the season until Xo- consulted as to tlio strengthening of it. lie 
vember was .spent in cutting out Hit^ dove- gave such advi<>e rfjgarding the sliape of the 
tail recesses in the foundation I’oek. Tt foundatiou-bnl tresses — wlii(‘h he considered 


was decided to use Portland stone. Tlie 
following wint(‘r was spent in pre])aring tlie 
stomps in thc^ yard at IMymontli, every stoin^ 
being set out carefully on a large lloor, and 
then accurately dressed to its true form. 
W^jfk was Iiegun again on the reid’ on 
12 .1 line 1 7o7, wlieii t lie first stone was fixed 
in plac(3, and by the end of tlie season nine 
conr.ses were complete; in 17o8, in .sjiitti of 
coTi.stant interrujitioiis, the work was raised 
to the tweiity-iiinth course, and in 1759 it 
was tiiially completed, and the light was ex- 
liihitcd for the lirst time on .16 Oct. 1759. 
The main stone column was 70 feet high, 
with a diameter of 28 fe.ot at the base and ! 
] 5 feet under the corona which fornu'd the 
top course. The lantern, with its ball, rose 
to a fnrtlier lieight. of 28 feet . Twenty-four 
candles, carried in a chandelier, formed tlie 
light (oil lamps were found to be trouble- 
some, from the smoke they d(3posited on the 
glass of the lantm*n), and on a clear night j 
the light was ])lalnly vi.sible from the Hoe 1 
at Plymouth. This .splendid work stamps j 
Smeaton a.s an engineer of the first order, j 
It remaini'd for more than a century a 
mounnnmt of his genius and constructiv^e 
skill, resisting all the furious storms which 
boat upon it until 1877. In that year, in 
consequence of the undermining of the por- 
tion of the reef on which ft stood, it was 
decided by the Trinity board that a new 
lighthouse must be erected on another por- 
tion of the reef. Tliis was completed in 
1882 ; the upper rooms of Smeatou’s build- 


.should ])e on a principle analogous to that 
of th(‘ Ed(ly.st()no — as ena))h*cl the arcliitect 
to erect (he struct lire in a inauiim* so stable 
as to last until 1890, when incrensing trallic 
rendered the construction of a wider bridge 
an absolute, noces.sity. 

Another groat work which Smeaton carried 
out in Scotland was the Forth and Clyde 
canal. This was begun in 1 708, and was t ho 
most important engineering work of that kind 
wJiich had bet.ni oxi'cutod in Great Pritain 
up to that date. Smeaton’s canal followed 
very clo.-<ely the line of the old Pomuii wall, 
of Aiitoniiins. Tt was thirty-eight miles in 
h.mgth, had thirty-nine locks, and a rise of 
150 feet to tho^ summit, level, with a depth 
. of water of six feet. Uiiibrtuualely, owing 
to financial diflicnlties, it was not completed 
till 1790. Smeaton was also responsfble for 
a iiumherof Ii arbour works. In 1774 he was 
called in to take charge of the liamsgate 
Harbour scheme, which he brought to a 
sncco.ssful completion. 

Mo.st of hi.s life subseipient to his mar- 
riage, in .lune 1750, wa.s spent at his home 
at Austhorpe, whore ho built a detached 
: fonr-storied tower, which was fitted up as 
his workshop and study." As late as 1787 he 
took out a patent (Xo. 1597) for a machine 
for extracting oil from seeds. During his 
frequent visits to London on parliamentary 
and other business he founded, in 1771 , a 
small club of engineers (* The Smeatonian \ 
which met on Friday nights at the Queems 
Head Tavern, and was eventually merged in 
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the Tnstiiiitioii oi* Civil En^nneers, esta- 
bli.shed on 2 Jan. ISIS. 

Smeatou was a man of .simple tastes aTul 
few wants. The Pririee-ss I >Msliknir of Russia 
tried in vain to tenij)!. him to Rus'iia with 
the most splendid oilers, hut lie steadfastly 
refiLsed to leave his native eoiintry. A.'^lro- 
nomical and antiipiuriau pursuits all’orded 
him a relaxation ; on the former he eontri- 
huted several pajim-s to the Royal Society 
between 1768 and 1788, but his iiiee.s.sant 
labours gradually di‘stroyed his naturallv 
strong constitution, and after a sluu-t illness 
ho died at Austhorpe, in his .'^ixty-eighth ; 
year, on 28 Oeli. 1/ ’ ; lie was buried in the | 

chancel of WhitkiiT parlsli church, where ' 
there is a tablet to his luehiory. ( )h 8 June 
l7o<>he marrii'd Antie {(/. 1781), by wiiom he j 
loft two dauglil ers. 'f he last yeaits of his life 
he had intended to dcyoto to an account of 
his iuinn.r(Uis works, Imt his account, ol^the ; 
construct ion of his great work, tin* Rddystone ' 
Lightlum.se, which ajipeared in the yiair of 
his death, was all tiiat he lived to eomjdete. 

Ill addition to a portr.Mt, ullrilnited to 
Rhodes, in the National Portrait (.iallery, 
there is an oil jiainl ing of Smeaton hy Wild- 
inan, after ( lainshorough,at. I he fnslil ution of 
Civil hhigineer.s. An engraving of anothe.r 
portrait hy W, Rrown forms (he front i.s])iece 
to the first' volume of ' Smt'atoirs Reports,’ 
puhlisliedin 6 vols. in 1812 hy t he t:50(*iely of 
Engineers. 

[.Smilfs’s Lives of the Enginei rs— .Smeaton and 
Rouuio ; 8incai')iis Narrative of the iJuildirig 
and a description of tlni ( ’on.struci ion of the 
E<-ldy.stoneLiglitliouse, 2nd edit. 1 7ll'l ; Smeaton’s 
Kuports, 1 812, 3 Vols. (a. In-ief inenuar i.s given 
a.s an iutrodnetimi to vel. i.) ; Platt’s Record.sof 
Wliitkirk, 1S92 ; .Klint,'.s Mudge. i\I«nioirs, Truro, 
1883; Ann. Reg. 1793, p. 2.3-5; notes kindly 
supplied hy R. Jl. Prosser, esq., and Oliplmnl 
Siiieaton, esq., of Eiliiiburgli.] T. 11. 11. 

SMEDLEY, EDWARP (178S 18:30), 
rnkscellanoous writer, setvmd sou of the Rev. 
Edward Smedley by hi.s wife llannali, 
fourth daughter of Ceorgo Ijelhus of Willey ; 
in the county of Surrey, was born in the 
Sanctuary, A\h‘«t minster, on 12 Sept. 1788. j 
His father was ediictiled at Westminster 
school and Trinit y College, Cambridge, where j 
he graduated 13. A. 1773, Af.A. 1776, and be- 
came a fellow of *hi.s*colh‘ge. lie licld the 
post of uslier of Westminster school from ^ 
1774 to 1820, and was sometime reader of I 
the -Rolls Chapel, lie wa.s appointed vicar i 
of Little Coates, Lincolnshire, in 1782, and j 
of Meopliam, Kent, in 1786. Ho puhlishcid i 
in 1810, * Erin : a Geographical and Do- ! 
scriptive Poem/ London, 8yo. In 1812 he j 


I was in.stitut(‘d vicar of Rradford .Vbbas, 
j and rector of (diftoii-Mnybank in Dorset, 
i and in I8l6 wuis made rector of North 
I Rovey and of Powdorliam in Dovoiisbiro. Ho 
j died on 8 Aug. 1823. 

1 Edward wa.s sent to Westminster s(diO(d 
! a.s a hfuue hoardiu* in 1703, bid'ore he had 
I coinpleti'd Ids seventh yeiir. He heeaim^ a 
I king’s schohir in 1800, and was «‘h‘et('d lu'nd 
■ to Trinity College, (’iiiiibridge, in 1803. He 
I obtained th/* wooden sjioou in 1809, gra- 
1 dilating 15. A. in tlie siinu' yc'ar, and M.A. in 
I 1812. .\,s a middle liaeludor ho gained one 

; of tlie ineinlier.s’ prizes fi>r J/itin pro.se in 
1810, and In the following yea,r In.* gaim‘<l a 
.•similar distinclion as a simior fmclielor. Me 
was elect efl to a fellow.shi]) of Sidney-Susse.v 
(’olli'gi* in I8l2, and won (he Seatonian 
prize for lOnglish verse in l''^!:’, ISII, 1827, 
and 182'8. Smedley was ordained deacon in 
Septemher I8l 1, and look ])riest’.s oialers in 
the hdlowing yrair. I'hroiigh the kindne.ss 
of his lather’s old friend, (It'rrard Ajulrewes 
|q. v. Smedley ht'canie jinaicliiu* at St. 
James’s (diapel, ’fot leiiliani (’ourt, Road, ami 
in duly 1813 was a})]iointed clerk in order.s 
of St. .biine.'j's])arisli, We'-l minster. Smedley 
Naiviti'd his ft‘]low.shi]> ou his marriage, on 
I 8 Jaf!. 1810. Shortly al’terwarils he hecame 
: evening h’ctnrer at S{. (rilcs’s, Camherwell, 

I a post which h(‘ liidd for a lew years only. 

I In 1810 he re.signed his iqipoiiitmeiit of clerk 
! in orders of St. James’s jiarisli, and took (o 
tencliing iiiadditioii loldsliterary aiidch*rical 
work. Tn 1-822 he accepted th(‘ editor.sidp of 
the ‘ hhicyclopa'dia Met ropolil ana.’ Me com- 
menced hi.s duties with the st'veiitli j»art, 
and continued to liold tlu; ])o.st, of editor 
until hi.s death. Owing to his increasing 
deafne.ss, ho Avas com]>el]ed in 1827 to give 
j up taking pupils, and in the following year 
ho hecame totally deaf. In 1821) lie was 
! collated by the hisho]) of liincoln to (ho 
1 prt'hend of Slmiford, a.ml in ]8:)1 he re.signcd 
; iii.s preaclicr.shi]) at St. .lamcs’.s (Jiapfd. In 
j spite of Iii.s many bodily infirmities Ik* con- 
I tinned Iii.s literary la la airs until within a 
few months of his death, lf^^ died, after 
a lingering illne.ss, on 29 June |.8:>(), ag(*d 
47, ami was hiirii d at Iliilwich. J5y his 
wife Alary, youngest daughter of James 
Hume of Wand.sworth Common, SniT<*y, 
.secretary of the cn.slom.s, ho had .*<ovoral 
children. 

Smedley wa.s a frequent contributor to the 
^Briti.sh Critic ^ and to the * Penny Cyclo- 
paedia/ as Avell ns to tlio 'Encyclopaedia 
Metropolitana.’ His 'Poems . . . with a 
Selection from hi.s CorrespoiidenctJ and a 
Alemoir of his IJfe/ London, 8vo, were pub- 
lished by his widow in 1 837, ' The Tribute : 
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a CV>ll(‘Ction of ^liscollanoous unpublished 
Poems by various Authors/ London, 18:57, 
8 VO, was edited by the Marquis of North- 
ampton for the lu'nefit of Sniedh.ys family. 

ISniodh*y was also author of the followinfjf 
works: 1. ‘A Few Verses, ICn^lisli and 
Latin,’ 181 2, anon. 2. ‘The Death of Saul 
and .Tonathan, a [Staitonian Prize] fVxnri,’ 
London, 1814, 8vo; 2nd ed. fjondon, I8l4, 
8vo. .‘5. ‘ J(*])htliali, a fSeatonian IVizo] 
J*oera,’ IiOTuh)U, 18] 4, 8vo. 4. ‘Jonah: a 
Ikiem,’ LoiKh)n, 1815, 8vo. 5. ‘Prescience, 
or the Secrets of Divination : a Poem in two 
]»arts,’ London, I8ld, libno. 6. ‘ Keligio 
(derici: a (diurchm nn’s lOpistle [in verse],’ 
London/ 1 81 8, 8vo, anon. 7. ‘ A Church- 
man’s second K])istle [in verse]/ London, 
1811), 8vo, anon. 8. ‘The Parson’s Choice 
of Town or (’ountrv: an Kpiatle to a Young 
Divine fin verso],’ Loudon, 1821, 8vo, 
anon. These last throe ]»oems W(;re re- 
])ublishod under the title of ‘ Peligio Clerici : 
two E])istIos by a Churchman, with Notes; 
a new edition,’ Sic.j London, 1821, 8vo. 
9. ‘ Fahh‘S of my Cardoii.’ These wtTe 
written by Smedley in v«‘rse for his children, 
and were privately printed (see Memoir^ 
p. 34()). 10. ‘Lux lienata : a Protestant’s 

lOpistle [in verse], with Notes/ Lovdon, 
1827, 8v(), anon. This poem had been 
previously printed privately. 11. * 'Pho 
Marriage in (’ana: a [Seatonian Prize] 
Poem/ London, 1828, 8vo. 12. ‘Saul at 
Kndor: a Dramatic Sketch [a Seatonian 
I’rizo Poem],’ liondon,’ 1829, 8vo. 18. ‘ A 
very short Let ter from one old Westminster 
to another, touching some Matters connected 
with their ScIkjoI/ liondon, 1829, 8vo, 
anon. 14. ‘Sketches from Venetian His- 
tory,’ London, 1881-2, 12mo; 2 vols. anon. 
These formed vols. xx. and xxxii. of 
Murray’s ‘Family Library/ and were re- 
printed in Harper’s ‘ h’amily Library,’ New 
York, 1844, 12nio, 2 vols. 15. ‘ History of 
the Reformed Religion in France,’ London, 
1882-4, 8vo, 8 vols. These formed vols. iii. 
vi. and viii. of Rivington’s ‘Theological 
library,’ and -were reprinted in New York, 
1884, 18mo, 8 vols. Id. ‘ History of Franco : 
Part L, from the Final Partition of the 
Phnpire of Charlemagne, A.i>. 848, to the 
Peace of Cambray, A.i). 1529,’ London, 1880, 
8vo. This formed vol. x. of the ‘Library 
of Useful Knowledge.’ 

I Memoir prefixed to Hmwlloy’s Poems, 1837 ; 
Gent. M«g. 1825 ii. 283-4, 1836 ii. 330; 
Alumni Westmon. 1852, pp. 380, 389, 390-1, 
439, 454, 4G2-3 ; Barker and Steuning’s West- 
minster School ilogister, 1892, p. 199; Grad. 
Cantabr. 1856, p. 349; (^ambri(lge Uiiiv. Calen- 
dar, 1895-6, pp. 150, 519, 525; Foster’s Index 


Ecclcsiasticus, 1890,p. 162; EncycIop.Metropoli- 
tana, 1845, vol. i. pp. xx-xxi ; Notes and Queries, 
3rd ser. vii. 448, 486, ix. 353; Allibonc’s Diet, 
of English Lit. 1859-71, ii. 21 23; Halkett and 
Jjairig’s Diet, of Anon, and Pseudon. Lit. 1882- 
1888 ; Brit. Muh. Cat.J G. F. K. 13. 

SMEDLEY, FRANCIS EDWARD 
(4818-1804), novelist, known as ‘Frank 
Smedley/ born at Creat Marlow, Biicking- 
liamsbire, on 4 Oct. 1818, was the only son 
of Framds Smedley (1792-1859) of Drove 
Lodge, Regent’s Park, high bailiff of We.st- 
minster, who marriiul, on 25 Sept. 1817, 
Frances Sarah, daughter of Oeorge Ellison 
of Alfred House, Oreut Marlaw. His grand- 
father, .lames Sinedle^’ (1775-1850),' of a 
Flint.sbii;e family, fT’king’s scliolar at West- 
minsttT .school, and of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge (1790 7), was usher at We.stmin- 
ster 1707-1801, and ma.ster of AVrexbam 
fre<?' school 180 1-9. Owitig tc a mal- 
formation of bis feet, Frank Sm(*dley became 
a permanent clippb* and was debarred from 
going to Westminster scliool, where his 
name had long been lield in (‘stc'crn. Ho 
spent some months ( 1(804 -5) under tlie Rev. 
Charles Millett, a i)rivate tutor at Brigliton, 
and was subsefpicntly taught by his uncle, 
Edward Artliur Smedley ( liSO-1-1890), who 
was usher at Westminster from 1828 to 
180(3, and was also chaplain of ’JVinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and from 1800 vicar of 
Cliesterton, near (!^amhridge. At Chesterton 
Smedley acquired his knowledge of university 
life, and there also his inborn love for open- 
air life and sports was confirmed ; the 
sedentary exi.stence to wliieh he was con- 
demned gave him a feminine alertness of 
perception. Those characteristics, together 
with a quick rather than a de(‘p sense of the 
humorous, are l\^anifested in the ‘ Scenes 
from the Life of a I’rivate Pupil,’ which 
Smedley was encouraged by two cousins 
to contribute anonymously to ‘ Shajpe’s 
London Magazine ’ during 1846-8 ; the 
‘ Scones ’ proved so successful that they 
were subsequently expanded into ‘Frank 
Fairh'gli; or Scenes from the Life of a 
I Private Pupil,’ and published in the form 
of a moderately long novel in 1860. A 
second edition was promptly called for and 
illustrated by George Cruikshank (other 
editions, New York and Philadelphia, 1860; 
London, 1854, 1865, 1804; 1866, 1878, and 
1892). In 1850 he commenced for the same 
magazine ‘Lewis Arundel ; or the Railroad 
of Life/ which was published in 1852, with 
illustrations by ‘ Phiz ’ (i.c. Hablot Knight 
Browne [q. v.]) (London, 1865, 1867 and 
1892, and Philadelphia, 1852). In the mean- 
time he became, and continued for about 
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two years, editor of * Shar^jo’s ^Ingazine,’ at 
first witliout remuneration, and afterwards 
at a nominal salary, lii it lie jiublisluHl as 
a Christmas story the least su(*c(‘.sriful of his 
tales, ‘The Fortunes of tll(^ (''olvillo Family ^ 
(London, 185.‘1 and iSoo^ Svo). In 1851 he, 
edited three niiinhers of the short-lived 
‘George Cruiltvsli auk’s Magazine’ (t») the 
first number of wbicliCniikshank contributed 
his characteristic ‘ Tail of a Cointrt ’), and, 
next year, in the ambitions form of shilling 
inontlily parts, each Avith two illustrations 
by ‘ Phiz,’ ho issut'd his very unequal ‘ Harry 
Coverdale’s Courtship ’ (London, 1855, 185(>, 
1802, 1804, lj[f07 ; New York and Phila- 
delphia, 1801 ). W fllle this was in progress 
he published, in conjunc^ou with ,Kdrnund 
Y'atcs [q. V.], a shilling book of iioiiseuse 
verses entitled ‘ Nlirtli and Metre, by two 
Merry IMen’ (rjondou, 1855, 12mo). lie 
subse(niently contributed a finv ])aper«> to 
‘The Train,’ a magazim? fcmnded by ^hltes 
in 1850, from Avliicb date bis health began 
rapidly to dtderiorai e. In 1 8(30 In* ]mrcbased, 
as a summer retreat. Botch Wood, near 
Marlow. Next year, on May-day, lie was 
carried off by a lit of apoplexy at Grove 
Lodge, Begent.’s Park. 11(3 Avas buried <m 
9 May at Great MarloAV, a mural tablet being 
erected to bis iruunory in tli(3 church. In 
1805 some of his verses Aveni collecB'd in 
‘ Gathered Leaves/ to whi(di are pndixed an 
engraved portrait and a memorial sketch by 
his friend Edmund Yat(,‘s. 

To give a satisfactory picture of youth in 
a slate of ])upilage, Avhicli should entertain 
at the saimi timi* boys and their elders, is a 
difiicult if not impossible task; but, after 
‘ Tom llroAvn’s Schooldays’ (ami excluding 
‘Vice Versa’), it is probable tliat no liook 
has arrived ntiarer a solntic^n of the jiroblem 
than ‘Frank FairJegli/ the first few chapters 
of which represent the summit of 8inedlcy’s 
literary acliitiA^einent. In obtaining his 
success, the author happily eschews any 
attempt at jiathos and reliefs on wt‘ll-d(3vised 
incident and a genuine, if somewhat rudi- 
mentary, vein of pleasantry. 

[Barker and Stc-nnings Westminster School 
Rcgisbir, pp. 211-12 ; Gent. Mag 1853, i. 328, 
1859 i. 440, 18G4 i. 811; Notes and Queries, 
5th scr. xi. 330; Gibbs’s Buckinghamshire 
Worthies, p. 302; Athenaeum, 1864, i. G49 ; 
Illustrated Ijondom Noivs, 14 May 1864 ; Men 
of the Eeign, 1885, p. 819; Allibone’s Diet, of 
English Lit. ; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. 8. 

SMEDLEY, JONATHAN (/. 1689- 
1729), dean of Clogher,son of John Smedley, 
Avas born in 1671, and educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, Avhere bo entered on 18 vScijt. 
1689, graduating B.A. in 1695 and M.A. in 


1698. Shortly afterwards be took orders 
and was presented to tlu> reel toy of Uing- 
ciirran, co. Cork. seems to have njsidcd 
mainly in Dublin, was popular in Avbig 
circles, sought acknoAvlcdgment as tin' 
laiir(‘at(‘ of his party, and iu 1716 distin- 
guished himself by muiio rasping verses 
allixed to tlie portal of St. CatriiMi’s upon tho 
anno mice UKUii of Swiit’s appointment as 
dean. During the m‘xl thriM' years be pub- 
lisb(‘d seA'erul j)artisan SiTinons, one, in 1715, 
‘ upon the anniversary of the Irish massacre 
by papists,’ on the strength of Avliich Steeh^ 
and some otlnu* stcAvanls of llu! anniversary 
meeting of Irish prot (‘stunts iu London 
Av role Avar inly in Sinedlev's behalf to Lord 
ToAvnslieiid [s(‘(3 Tow.xsii i:m>, ( 'll AULios, se- 
cond VrscouN'ij. This does not seem to 
have borne any imim'diale fruit; hut on 
G Sept. 1718, on TowiislKoura ri'cronimeiitla- 
lion, Sm(i(ll('y Avas ])r('seute(l to tho d(‘anery 
of Killala. ’I'lie scicrelary’s nnunorv may luivii 
he(‘n jogged by the ajipearance of Smedley’s 
virulent ‘ Itational and HisI orieal Aecouiit Of 
the. Drineiples which gav(^ Birth to tin; late 
Ib'bellion and of 1 h(‘ pre.seiit ( ’out roversiea of 
tin; English Cl(;rgy ’ (London, 1718, 8vo), in 
which he oiuhuivours iinjidentally to vindi- 
cate «the Diicln.'Ss of Marlborougii from the 
charge of iiavtisanship. Sonn; of hisoccasional 
pieces Avero ])riut(;(l iu Matthew (loucaium’s 
eoll(‘cti(>n of‘ ]\riscelhmeons l*oomsby.si;veral 
hands/ in 1721, in Avhich year Sme(lh;y 
resigned liis ill-paid deaTnuy as incommen- 
surate with his merit ; In; Avas, howoV(;r, 
in.stiluted di;an of Clogher a f(;w months 
later, on 24 June 1721. At his new deanery 
he 8(3(*ms to have been visit (ul hy tlu‘ future 
liistoriau and anli(piary, Tliomas Bircli, iu 
co-operation Avith Avhoni h(‘ ])roj(*cte(l a 
‘ IJiiiA'ersal View of all the (Muiiieiit WrittTS 
on Holy Scripture ; ’ but of this excell(;nt 
project only a ‘ Specimen ’ appf'arial ( Lemdon, 
1728, folio; cf. HohniLs Bihl. liUd. p. 268). 
Ill the meantime Smedley Avas iinhdatigable 
iu the employment of his talent for facile 
complimentary vers(‘, fijllowing np his 
‘ Christmas Invitation to tie; Lord Carteret ’ 
(Dublin, 1725, 4to) by ‘Dean Snnjdley’s 
Petition to tlie Dukt" of (jlraflori/ the lord 
lieutenant (1726, 4to). Both w(;re frank 
appeals for ampler pnd'erment. In the latter 
tluj writer alluded familiarly to Swift as 
‘t’other Jonathan.’ SAvift rt*tort(.‘d in ‘Tho 
Duke’s Aiisv/or,’ commencing — 

Dear Smed, I read 

Thy brilliant lines. 

The unequal contest Avas continued by 
Smedley in his ‘Tlie Metamorphosis, a 
poem, shewing the Change of Seri blerus into 
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became a medical student at Kind’s College, 
Jjondon, where lie carried oU’ the silver medal 
and prize for cliemistry in 1830, and the silver 
medals for anatomy and physiology in 1837. 
lie then left King’s College, and entered St. 
Bartholomew’s llospital. lie was a dresser to 
(Sir) William Lawrence [q. v.l, and obtained 
' tin 


Snarlerus, or the C^inine Appetite demon- 
strated ill the persons of pe and »Sw — t’ 

(London, 1728, folio), in verso, which rivals 
almost anything of Swift’s in (ioarseness, and, 
iinally, in his rancorous * Culliveriana ; or a 
J'ourth Volume of Miscellanies, being a 
sequel of the three volumes published by 
l*ope and Swift, to which is added Ah‘X- 
aiuleriana, or a e.omparlson between the 1 ' 

ecclesiastical and pn(*tical Bopes and many | bis father within the Bank of England, and 
things ill vm-se and ])rose ivlatiiig to the ! it was lu;re that he carried out his work upon 
latter ’ (London, 1 728, 8 VO, with an insult- | chemistry and eh‘Ctro-metallurgy which 
ing frontispiece containing caricatures of , aftc'rwards rendered liis name famous. He 
Tope and Swift), a curious manifesto of | received his diploma of member of the Koyal 
malignit y, in wJiieb ])oint is saerifieed to ; (V)lh*g(^ of Surgtams of Engl^pid on 21 April 
repetition. I'hat. it did ml miss its aim, ! LSJO, and lu; began to f/rnctise as a cousult- 


a prize in surgery. He lived the greater part 
of his student life in the ollicial residence of 


howerer, is (‘videnet'd by Smedley’s being 
substituted for Jhisdeii as the winner in the 
diving mutch in the authoritative version of 
the ^ Hunciad ’ issued in 1720. lii the mean- 
time Sinedli?y, who had resigned his iin- 
])overished doaiiery of Cloglier in 1727, had 
determined to try his fortune in Madras. As 
a preliminary to sailing for Fort St. (leorgo 
in the sumimir of 1720, aftiu* which period 
nothing further is known of him, he indited 
a fari'well characti'i* of himself in Latin, 
which Swift parodied in liis lines on 
The V^ory Jloreroad Dean Smedley, «' 

Of duliioss, pride, conceit, a medley. 

I'hough th(?re was but little occasion for 
their services, a number of obscure poetasters 
sprang up to vindicate 8wift from t he insults 
in ‘ (fulliveriann,’ in which the campaign 


ing surgeon in Fi:<?^j))nry Circus, devoting liis 
attention mort^ especially to diseases 01 the 
eye. Much of liis time at tliis period was 
occupied in the solution of chemical problems 
au(^ in the study of idectrifal science. 8mee’s 
balltuy (zinc and silver in sulphuric acid) 
was the outcome of his labours. It was 
largely cnqiloyed for trade ]nirposes, and for 
it he was awurchid tlie gold Isis medal at the 
Society of Arts. His volume on electro- 
metallurgy was ]mblished on 1 Dec. 1840. 
He was appointed snrg('oii to the Bank of 
England in .laiiiiary 1841, a post which laid 
been especially cnaiti^d for him by the direc- 
tors, upon the r(‘Commen(lation of SirAstley 
I (k)opor, who thought that the bank could 
turn his scientific genius to good account. 
He invented a durable writing-ink in 1842, 
and in 18o4,with Mr.Hensman, the engineer, 


against ‘ Wood s brass fartliings ’ had been j y^d Mr. Coe, t he sup(Tiuteiident of printing 
.stigmatised as a sham.^ In all ol ^ these ! at the bank, perfected the present system of 

j printing the cheques and notes. Certain mo- 
j difieat ions were introducted into the manu- 
j fact lire of the notes to prevent or render it 
impossible any longer to S])lit them. His 


8nmdley was coarsidy abused, and the re- 
sulting unpopularity may liavc determined 
his departure for India, which it is probable 
that he did not long survive. 

A mezzotint portrait was executed by 
Faber, after K. Dellow, in 1723 (Bko^ilkv, 
Engraved Eoriraits, p. 228). 

[Cotton’s Fasti Kcoles. Ilihern. iii. 88, iv. 80; 
Extract from Malricahition Book, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (by the courtesy of tlio registrar); 
Taylors Dublin Xlniversily, p. 478 ; Nichols’s 
Lit. Anoed. V. 282; Nuhlo’s Continuation of 
Granger, iii. 149; Notes and Queries, 2iid ser. 
X. 441-2 ; O’Donoghiie'H Poets of Ireland, p. 231 ; 
Pope’s Works, ed. Ehvin and Courthope, iv. 08, 
334, V. 222, vi. 420, vii. 00 ; Swift’s Works, ed. 
8eott, i. 374, xiv. 407 sq. ; Aitken’s Life of 
Steele; Brit. Mus. Cat.] T. S. 

SMEE, ALFBEJ) (1818-1877), surgeon, 
second son of William 8moe, accountant- 
general to the Bank of England, was born 
in Camberwell on J 8 .T une 1818. Ho entered 
St. l^aul’s School on 7 Nov. 1829 (AY. EauVs 
School lleg, p. 280), and in October 1834 he 


paper on ‘ New ^lank of England Note and 
the Substitution of Surface Printing from 
Electrotypes for Copperplate Printing/ was 
read before the Societ y of Arts in 1854. He 
was elected a fellow of the Koyal Society on 
10 J une 1841 , and in February 1 842 he became 
surgeon to tlie Iloyal General Dispensary in 
Aldersgate Street. He also lectured on sur- 
gery at the Aldersgate Street school of medi- 
cine, and ho acted as surgeon to the Central 
London Ophthalmic Institution, He -was 
much occupied with a work, * Elements of 
Electro-Biology,’ which ‘appeared in 1849. 
It was a pioneer excursion into the territory 
of electrical physiology, and appeared in 
a more popular form in 1850 as 'Instinct > 
and Beason.’ Smee took a great interest 
in the welfare of the London Institi^tion, 
and in 1854 he was instrumental in esta- 
blisliing there that system of educational 
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lectures wliicli became a permamuit feature, 
lie was one of the founders of tlus f iresimni 
Ijife Assurance »Soc‘u?ty and of the Acci- 
dent Insurance Company. In later life be 
devoted himself to horticulture at his ex- 
perimental garden at Wallingtoii in Surre^^ 
publishing his results in a mngniheent wnrh, 

‘ My (farden; its Plan and Culture’ (1872), 
which isAvritdeu somewhat upon the linos of 
White’s ^Selljorne.* A second edition ap- 
j)eare(l in tluj same year, with thirteen hun- 
dred engravings. 8rae(‘ (•ontested Rochester, 
in the conservative interest, in ISUo, in 1808, 
and again in 1874, hut always without suc- 
cess. 

Tie died at 7 rinsli^rv Circus, of diabetes, 
on 1 1 Jan. 1877, and was l)S< ied at St^ Mary’s 
(^hurch, Bcddingtfin, in Surri'v. lie married 
Miss Hutchison on 2 .luiie and by her 

had issue *a son, Airrf‘d Ilntcliison Smee, 
F.C.S., and two danghti'rs. I lad Smee. liti^‘<l 
a few years later In.' would luw e nuide himself 
a gn;at reputatir)n as an elt'ctrical engineer. 
Ilis chief achievement deailt with (dectro- 
inetallurgy, including the •art of electro- 
typing. ITisS medical work was suliordiuated 
to other and, as it proved, to more important 
issues, yet even here his acumen enabled him 
to carry out improvements in the details of 
everyday practice. lie invented, wliile he 
was yet a student, that method of making 
splints out of ])last ic materials, known as ^ gum 
and chalk,’ which was only supersede ‘d by the 
use of plaster of Paris, and he was quick to 
turn to account in (he tn^at rneiit of fractures 
the physical properties of guttapercha. He 
also omploy(3a electrical means to didect the 
presence of needles impact ed in different parts 
of the human body. 

Smee’s chief worlfs, apart from those men- j 
tloned, were: 1. 'Kleraents of Electro-Metal- 
lurgy,’ London, 1840; an important work 
dealing with the laws regulating the reduc- 
tion (ff metals in different stat(3s, as well as a 
description of the proC(3sses for platinating 
and palladiating, so (hat r(3liefs and intaglios 
in gold can be readily obtained. Smee was 
also the first to discover the means by wliicli 
perfect reverses in plaster could be made by 
rendering the plaster non-absorbent ; 2n(l 
edit. 1843 ; 3rd edit. 1851. It was translated 
into Welsh, 12mo, Denbigh, 1852. 2. H)n 

the Detection of Needles. . . impacted in tlie 
Human Body/ Lonflorif 8vo, 1845. 3. ‘ Vision 
in Health and Disease,’ &c., London, 8vo, 
1847 ; 2nd edit. 1854. 4. 'A Sheet of In- 
structions as to the proper Treatment of 
‘^Accidents and Emergencies,’” 12mo, 1850 ; 
10th edit, undated ; translated into French, 
Paris, 12mo, 1872, and into German, Berlin, 
8vo, undated. 


[Memoir of the hito Alfred Smoo, F.K.8., by 
his daughter (Mrs. Odliug), 8vo, London, 1878; 
obituary notice in 1 ho Medical I'inn.'s nnd Gazette, 
1877, i. 79; additional information hindly sup- 
plied to tlio writer hy Alfred ITulehison 8mci‘, 
es(|.] D’A. P. 

SMEETON, (}E()R(JE (.//. 1800-1828), 
printer and com]>ih3r, ros(‘ from a humbk* 
]M)sition to the proprietorshi]) of a printing 
{ business ill (he neigh bourJiood of St. Martin's- 
iii-the-Fiidds, W(*slininster. He became a 
strong ally of .lames CauKiidd [<|. v. [, of 
Widls Street, Oxford Street, for whom lie 
printed ami published, in ISI 1, ‘Tlio Ikv 
eentric Magazine,’ containing lives and por- 
traits of misiTS, dwarfs, idiots, and singula- 
rities. In 182() lie issued, in two Imndsome 
quarto volumes, * Reprints of Rare and Cu- 
rious Tracts relating to English History,’ 
containing sixteen sev't*nteen( h-c(‘utury pam- 
phlets, with some admirable reproductions 
j of contemporary portraits and a few notes 
(cf. Lowndes, />//>/. with contents 

table). Idle work, of whicJi only 250 copies 
w'ore printed, does credit, to Smeeton’.s anti- 
quarian tastes, and is now a prize for the 
collector, as many copi(3s w(3rt‘ destroyed l)y 
fire. Jfollowing in (.ViultiehVs footsteps, 
Smeett)!! issued in 1822 his "well-kiiowMi 
^ Biograph ia Curiosa ; or ]\remoirs of Remark- 
able (.diaractors of the lu*-Lgn of (h'orge 111, 
with their Portraits’ (London, 8vo ; wdth 
thirty-nine ])ortraits, and a plate of the 
^Beggars’ Opera at St. Giles’). Commenc- 
ing in 1825, he published four volumes of 
^Tlie Hriique,’ a series of engraved portraits 
of eminent persons, with brief memoirs. 
Ho wuis now^ living in the ( )ld I hii ley, whence 
he had removed to T’ooley Street, South- 
wark, by 1828, in which y(*ar ho issued 
M)oings ill London: or Day and Night 
iScenes of the Frauds, Frolics, iffanners, and 
Depravities, of tho MetropolivS,’ London, 8vo, 
illustrated with designs engraved by Bonner 
after Isaac Robert (Jniikshank [tj. v.] This 
is a medley based to some extent upon 
Ward’s ‘ London Spy’ and the more recent 
compilations of Egan and Wcstmacott, xvhile 
it anticipates in some respects tho pictures 
of the debtors’ prisons of that epoch given 
by Dickens and Maybew. 

[Lowndes’s Bibl. Manual (Bohn), p. 2410; 
Allibono’s Diet, of English Lit.; Brit. Mus. 
Cat.] T. 8. 

SMELLIE, WIIJHAM, 31.1). (1697- 
1763), inan-raidw'ife, son of Archibakl 
Smellie and his wife, Sara Kennedy, was 
born in tho town of Lanark in 1697, and 
was educated at its grammar school. AVhere 
he received medical instruction is unknown, 
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but in 17:20 he was engaged in practice in 
Lanark, then a town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, as a surgeon and apothecary. 
On 5 May he was admitted a member 
of tile Faculty of Pliysieiaus and Surgeons of 
( Jlasgow. Jfe was a friend of John Gordon, 
Smoll(‘1t’s ti'.'icher, of Smolh'ttJiiniself, andof 
J)r. William (ki]l(‘n [q.v.], wlio then lived at 
llainilton. lie selth'd in liOiidon in 17.‘19, 
he was aided hy Dr. A lexander Stuart, 
phvsii'ian tf) St. (l(‘org(‘’sTro.spilal, near whom 
heVesidod in Pall :Mall (Munk, Co/L of Vhy.^. 
ii. JOO), and attomhid the lectun^s of Dr. 
Frank AMc.-lioIIs j (|. v.] Before finally sellling 
in ])rat‘lic<' lievisitfsl IMris, and attended lec- 
tures on midwifery tliere. On his return to 
liondon W'illiam Tliinter (171<S-17S.‘l) [q.v.], 
wliohad been apu])il of Smellie’s friend Cul- 
len, in July 17 U went to live wit li him. * Ife 
began to teach midwifery at his liou.'^e in 1711, 
using a model made of real bones covered 
with leatlio.r. Jlis fee* for a single course 
was three guim'as, and his teaching is de- 
scribed by a ])ii])il as Glislinct, mechanical, 
and unn.*served.’ lie received the dc^gree of 
31.1). from the University of Glasgow on 
18 Feb. 1745. Dr. William Douglas at- 
tacked his practice of midwifery in two 
letters published in 1748, to which a^former 
jnipil of Smellie* i*e])lied anonymously 111 * An 
Answi*r to a late l^unplilot,' and received an 
answer in ‘ A Second Let ter to Dr. Smellie.^ 
Tn 17o:2 Smellii* published ‘ A Treatise 011 the 
Theory and Practice of .Midwifery, ’and in 1751 
a GJollection of Cases and Observations in 
3Iidwifery,’ and ‘ A Set of Anatomical Tables 
with Explanations,’ in folio. In 17(34 a sup- 
plementary yolunu* to his treatise on mid- 
wifery was '|)ublished, eutith'd Collection 
of Preternatural Cast's and Obst3rvations in 
31 idwiferv.’ He describes more exactly than 
any previous writer the mtadianism of partu- 
rition and the curves followed by the infant 
during birth, and he shows the importance of | 
exact measurement of tlu* pelvis. A bitter 
frifin Smolbitt- to Dr. .lohn 3Ioore (1729- 
1802) [q.v.], dated Chelsea, 1 3Iarch 1754, 
shows t hat he had revised the composition 
of Sinellie’s second volume, and probably of 
the ot)u?rs (Facsimilt; of letter in GLAtsTim, 
of SinellWy p. 118). Both Dr. John 
3Ioore and Dr. Denman were his pupils. Ills 
practice was large, and in 1759 he retired 
to Lanark and bought a small property 
called Kingsniiiir. ’lliis, with other land 
which he had bought before, formed an 
estate called Smellom, on which ho built a 
bouse, and there died on 5 March 1703. JIo 
was buried near the church of St. Kenligern 
in Lanark, where liis grave is marked by a 
tombstone and inscription. 


In 1724 he married Eiipham Borland, who 
survived him, and died on 27 June 1 769 with- 
out ofispring. Dr. Matthews Duncan, who 
was learned in all the midwifery writers, 
always spoke of Smellie as one of the greatest. 

[T)r. .John Glaister’s Dr. William Smellie, Glasr 
gow, 1 894 ; Alexander Duncan's Memorials of the 
Faculty of Fhysiciaris and Surgeons of Glasgow, 
Glasgow, 1896; Edinburgh Medical and Surgical 
Journal, vol. lix.; 31c*dintock’s Preface to Now 
Sydi'nham Socinty’KS edition of Smellie’s Works, 
3 vols. 1876-8.] N. M. 

SMELLIE, 3VILLTAM (1740-1795), 
Scottish printer, naturalist, and antiquary, 
the second son of AfclexanVler Smellie, an 
architect, wa.s in the Plcasance, Edin- 
burgh, *in 1740. lie was educated first at 
a school iu the village of Dudding.stone, and 
afterwards at a grammar seliool in Edin- 
burgh till 1752, when he was apprenticed 
(j (let.) to Messrs. Tlamiltou, Balfour, & 
Neil, printer.? in lOdinburgh, for the term of 
six years and a half. So well did ho acquit 
himself tliat tw^p years )>efi)ro tlie expiration 
of his time ho was appointed corrector of 
tlie pres.?, with permi.ssion to attend classes 
ill the university. In 1757 he won for his 
employers a sil\'er mc'dal offered by the 
Edinburgh I'hilosophical Society for the most 
accurate edition of a Jjatiii classic, the 
volume being a 12nio edition of Terence 
(postdated 1758), which ho had set U]) and 
corrected him.se If. T I is appnmticeship expired 
1 April 1759, and on 22 Sept, following he 
be(%ame under agreement with 3Tossrs. 3Iurray 
& CochraiK*, jwinters in lOdinburgh, corrector 
in connection with the ‘Scots Magazine.' 
There he was allowed three hours a day for 
his studi(3s at the university. At one time 
lie ?(*ems to have thought of preimring for 
the cliurcli. ^ 

In 1760 he was one of the founders of the 
Newtonian Society, which was started by 
young mi‘n desirous of mutual improvement, 
and in tlie same year he took up botany and 
employed liis reading-boy, Pillans, to assist in 
collecting plants, lie brought together a 
considerable herbarium. In 1766 he gained 
a gold medal for a ‘Dis.scrtation on the Sexes 
of J*lnnts,’ in which lie opposed the teachings 
of Linnaeus, and which evoked a reply from 
Dr. J. Rotheram, Atone time he was selected 
by his professor, Dr. John Hope (1726-1786) 
[q. V.1, to carry on the lectures during the 
bitterns temporary absence. 

On 25 31 arch 1765, with the assistance of 
Dr. Hope and Dr. James Robertson, the 
]>rofcssor of oriental languages, Smellie com- 
menced business on his own account in 
partnership with his fellow apprentice Wil- 
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liam Auld^ and ]|ob(‘rt Auld, a writer in 
Kdiuburgh. In 1766 tlie last named with- 
drew, and John Jhilfoiir, one of Smellie’s 
former masters, was admitted instead. 
Owing to a disagreement witli Smellie, 
W. Auld retired in 1771. Smellie and 
Ihilfour then carried on the business together, 
Lord Karnes becoming surety for 600/. to 
the bankers on Smeliie's behalf. The firm 
became printers to tlio iinivtM-sity, and 
among otlier noted books tliey produced 
‘Domestic Medicine,’ by Dr. William Bncliaii 
[q. V.], to whom Smellie rendered material 
assistance in its compilation. In 1771 was 
printed the first editJ vii of the ‘ I<]ncyclop;edia 
Britaunica’ in thnic' for ^lessrs. Bell 
& Farqiihai, Smellie niul(.‘ri..king iiolcssthan 
fifteen capital scieiic(‘s, besidi‘s j)r(‘paringl.he 
work for the press, for all f)f which he only 
received 1200/. lie was invile<l in 1776 to 
superintend the sticond edition, but declimd 
because biograpliical artich's were to lie in- 
cluded; he, howev(T, vsubsequeiitly wrote a 
notice of his fri(*nd Lord Karnes for tlu? 
third edition. In October 1^76 he started, 
in conjunction with Dr. Oilbert Stuart [q. v.J, 
a monthly periodical, ‘ The Kdinburgh Maga- 
zine and Iteview,’ which was discontinued iii 
August 1776. 

On the death of Dr. Uamsay in 1775, 
Smellie unsuccessfully a])plied for the post 
of professor of natural history in the uni- 
versity. In 1778 he joined in the fonihation 
of the Newtonian 6lub, and was elected 
secretary. lie also joined the Philosojdiical 
( afterwards the Koyal ) Society of bklinburgh. 
Of tlie Society of Antiquari(‘s of Scotland, 
founded in 1780, Smellie was an original 
member, and the following yearhe wasolected 
keeper and superintendent of the museum of 
natural history, wliich it was proposed to 
add to their antiquarian cabinet. A bout the 
same time he drew up a plan for procuring a 
statistical account of the ])arishes of Scot- 
land, in anticipation of a scheme which was 
afterwards carried out by Sir John Sinclair 

V.] He was secretary of the Scott ish An- 
tiquaries in 1793. A series of lectures to be 
delivered by Smellie, in connection with tlie 
museum, on the philosoi>hy of natural history 
was projected, but liad to bo abandoned on 
account of the jealous opposition olfered by 
Dr. Walker, the professor of natural history 
in the university. * 

On 14 Sept. 1782 the firm cliangtid to 
Creech & Smellie, and when the former 
retired in 1789 Smellie did not take anotlicr 
partner. During later years his liealth be- 
came infirm, and he died in Edinburgh, after 
a long illness, on 24 June 1795. In 1763 he 
married Jean, daughter of John Kobertson, 
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an army agent in J London. Ilis wife sur- 
vived him with four sous, of whom Alexander 
succeeded to the business, and four daugh- 
ters, of whom one marrie<l the portrait- 
painter, George AVatson | (|. v.] 

As he advanced in ytairs, Smellie developed 
a slouching gait and be(?ame s<mit^whnt. slo- 
j venly in his dn-ss and a])])earanC('. Burns, 
whom li(‘ introducejd in 1787 to tin' Croch- 
allan Club, referred lo him in bis good-hu- 
moured satire of llu‘ ‘ Croebalbiii bViieiblos,’ 
concluding witii tli(^ lines : 

And, though his caustic* wit was biting rndo, 

His heart was warm, beiiuvoli jil, and good. 

There is a portrail, hy Georgt^ AVatson, 
in the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
as Avell as a bust by It. Giiinniiiigs. 

In addition to many miscellaneous essays 
in various periodicals and other works, 
Smellie produced: I. ‘ I'liesaurus Mediciis, 
sive disputationum in Academia Ediiieiisi 
ad rom medicnm pertinent ium . . . dehjctns,’ 
4 vols. Hvo, Edinbiirgli, 1778-85. 2. ‘ An Ac- 
count. of the Institution and Progress of the 
Society of Anti((uaries of Seotbi lid,’ 2 pts. 4to, 
Edinburgh, 1782-1. 3. ‘.An Address to 

the People of Scot land, on . . . Juries, by a 
Jurynmn,’ Hvo, Ediiiburgli, 17><1. 4. ‘The 
Philosophy of Natural History,’ 2 vols. 
(vol. ii. edited by }ii.s sou A. Simdlie), 4to, 
Edinburgh, 1790-t); this went through six 
American editions and one' for the blind, 
and was translated into G(*rnian with not(‘S 
by C. A. \V. Zimmermaiin. 5. ‘ij'terary 
and(/haracterist ieal Lives of J.t Jn'gory, M.D., 
Lord Karnes, David Ilum*>,and A<lam Smith,’ 
published po.sthumoiisly by his sou Alexander 
ill 1800, J<]dinl)urgli, 8vo. lie als(» translated 
and edited Butfon’s ‘ Nat ural 1 1 i.>tory ’ (9 vols. 
8vo, Edinburgh, 1781; drdedit. 17J>I), and 
the ‘ Natural History of Birds ’ (9 vols. 8vo, 
London, 1703); liis notes to both were re- 
produced in Wood's edition of BiiUbii in 
1812. 

[Korr’.s Memoirs of the Lila . . . of W. 
Smellie, 2 vols. with portrait; Memoir in Jar- 
dine’s Naturalists’ Uhrary; (’liuiuberH’s Biogr. 
Diet, of Eminent Scot.srn<*M ; A rid'MNon’s Scottish 
Nation, iii. 477 ; Kncyido]);('dia, liritanniea, 8th 
eclit. XX. 33(» ; Bril. AIijs. Cat. ; Allilione’.s Diet, 
of Engl. Lit.] B. B. AV. 

SMELT, LEON ADD ( 1 7 1 0 ? 1 800), cap- 
tain royal engineers and suh-goviirnor to the 
Prince of AVales and Prince LVedorick (duke 
of York), sons of George HI, was the eldest 
son of William Smelt of TA*ases, Kirkby- 
Fleetham, of an old AAirksliiro family. Ilis 
grandfather, Leonard Smelt of Kirkby-Fleet- 
ham, married Grace, daughter of Sir William 
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Fratililandof Thirkluby, Yorkshire, lirst baro- 
net, squandered the family property and disin- 
herited liis eldest son ; lie repr(‘Sfmted North- 
allerton in the ])arl iaments of J 71 3, 1 714, 1722, 
and 1727. William, sec«md son of this 
Tioonard, and father of the subie<.‘t of this 
memoir, was mmnhi'r for Northallerton in 
the parliament of 17.‘3t, hoeame receiver of 


his maji'Sfy’s casual customs of Harbados 
(1740), died on 14 Sept. 17*05, a^’ed 60, and 
was buried in the family vn ult in the chantry 
chapel in the north aisle of KirkbyFlcctham 
church. 

Leonard, born about 1710, was appointed a 
clerk in I 1 h‘ ordnance oflice in June 17»‘31. On 
1 Jan. 17J30 lie became a cadet gunner, and, 
when not engaged in his art illery d uties, was 
T)(‘rmit1(*d to at tend th(‘ drawingroom in the 
Tower of London, where, undtT Lempriere 
and De.smaretz, li(‘ aciiuirod considerable skill 
in the art of mil it ary slvctcliing and plan draw- 
ing. In April 1711 the Duke of iVtontagn, 
master-g(‘neral of the ordnance, placed Smelt 
for practical training under the orders of 
Colonel Jifxsc('lles, (‘hifd* engineer at l*orts- 
month. In the following June Lascelles re- 
commended him to tlie duke for the rank of 
practitiomu* i‘ngin(‘er, and from 16 Aug. 1741 
tie was (;mploy('d fur nearly a year hit the 
Tower of London under (leneral John 7\rm- 
strong, chi('f engineer of (treat Britain. 

On 10 June 1742 Smelt was one of the 
ordnance train ajipoiutf'd for active service 
in Flanders. IL* serv'cd at Bet tingen (1(3 .1 line 
1716), and wintered that year at Ohent. On | 
8 JMarch 174 1 he was promoted to be engineer 
extraordinary, ])assing over the intiirmediate 
grade of suh-engirujer. On 60 April 1745 he 
was at th(‘ batth* of h'ontenoy, and was after- 
guards (‘mployed with Captain Thomas of the 
engineers, under th(‘ Dube of Cumberland, to 
repair and extend the fortifications of the 
castle of Vilvorden. A plan of this castle, 
with th<* new fortifications, drawn by Smelt 
and Thomas, is in the 13ritish Museum. 

On Sirndt’s return to England towards the 
end of 1715 he was immediately sent oft* to 
the nortlu'rn district to join the reserves of 
the force op(u’at ing against the Jacobite rebels. 
He was promoted to ho engineer in ordinary 
on 6 Jan. 1747, and in 1749 was employed to 
survey and afterwards to superintend the con- 
struct ion of a military road between Carlisle 
and Nowcast le-ou-T)me. 

In 1751 Smelt was selected ^ as an able en- 
gineer, independent in his opinions and bold 
in expressing them,’ to go to Newfoundland 
to survey and report on its defences. The 
colonists desired to have every place de- 
fended, e.5pecial]y Placentia. Smelt a reports, 
dated 22 Nov. 1751, considered that money 


would be thrown away on defences at Pla- 
centia, as the posit ion was not a good one (cf. 
m an uscrijit report in Brit. Mus.) He proposed 
to limit defence to a few carefully selected 
places. A fter repairing diTence works which 
he considered indispensable, he returned to 
England in 1752, and was appointed to the 
I western district and stationed at Plymouth. 


( )n tht‘ death early in 1 756 of Smelt’s friend, 
(yaptain Kane William Tlorneckof the royal 
engineers, grandson of Anthony Horneck 
fq. v.], he wrote from llorneck’s memoranda 
and sketches an inten^sting report on the 
defences of Antigua in the West Indies, which 
Horneck had recently inspected. Tlirough 
llorm^ck’s widow, who belonged to a Devon- 
sbirti family, Snfclt made the acquaintance 
of Joshua Ueynolds [q. v.], and sat to him 
for his port rait in August 1755. On 14 May 
1757 hii wasgazett ed captain, and, as engineer 
in ‘charge of the northern military district, 
was employed upon the defences of the Tyne 
— Clifford’s 'Fort and Tynemouth Castle — 
at the niontli of the river. 

In 1770 UoLert D’Arcy, fourth earl of 
Ilohh^rness [q. v.], an old friend and neigh- 
bour of Smelt, introduced him to the king, 
who took a great liking for him, despite the 
fact that he xvas a * revolutionary whig ; ^ 
and in April 1771, when Ifolderness was 
appointed governor. Smelt was appointed 
deputy-gov(‘rnor to ilic Prince of Wales and 
Frederick, duke of York. He resigned the 
post after ten years’ tenure, in consequence 
of an intrigue against his patron Holderness, 
from whom he refused to dissociate himself. 
He declined a pcmsioiqbut was subsequently 
appointed deputy-ranger of llichmond Park, 
and remaiiu'd on confidential terms with both 
tlie king and queen. 

Thenceforth .Smelt passed much time irt 
London literary society. From 1787 to 1789 
ho resided at Kew, where he was frequently 
with Mias Burney, an intimate friend qf him- 
self and his family, and occasionally saw and 
conversed with the king during his illness 
in the winter of 1788-9. In 1792, shortly 
after the death of his wife, Smelt gave up 
society, relinquished his house on the Thames, 
and went to Yorkshire, where he died at 
Langton on 2 Sept. 1800. 

Smelt was long popular in a society which 
included Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, Ueynolds, 
the Garriclcs, the Burkes, Mrs. Montagu, 
Hannah More, the Burneys, and others. Of 
polished manners, with a cultivated mind 
and a taste both for art and literature, ho 
was a general favourite in what was known 
as the blue-stocking circle. Mrs. Delany 
praised him highly, and Horace Walpole ap- • 
proved of him without reserve 5 but it is pro- 
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bable that no one derivcul more pleasure from 
bis society than George ITT. 

His wife was a niece of Lieiitonant-goneral 
Joshua Guest {(p v.] of Lydgate in Ijightclitfe, 
Yorkshire. The issue of the marriage was 
two daughters, Anne and Dorothy. Anno 
married Nathaniel (^holniley or Cliolineley, 
M.P., of Tfr)rsham and Whitby, Yorkshire, 
and was mother of an only daughter, Anne 
Elizabeth, who married Constantine John 
Phipps, second lord IMuIgrave f ((. v.] Dorothy 
married T. Goulton of Walcote, Lincoln- 
shire, and died without issue. 

[War Oihce Kocords; Diary and Letters of 
Hadanio d’Arbl .y; v^uirtorly Deview, vol. cv. ; 
Iloyal Engineers’ Records ; Fanny Rurney and 
her Friends ; C. R. Leslie’s and Tom 'I'aylor’s 
Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; p’oster’s 
Life and Times of Oliver (loldsinith ; Watt's 
Ribliotheca IJritannica ; Clarkson’s History of ! 
Richmond York.shir<‘; WhitiikiTs Uist.oi*j of 
Richmondshirc, in I lie North Riding of the 
county of York, 2 voks. fol. London, 1823 ; 
Josso’s Memoirs of the Life and Reign of George 
III (in the index, vol. iii., Sin dl is describi'd as 
Leonard Smelt!); AVal pole’s Memoirs of 
the Reign of George 111 ; AVal polo’s Letters, vols. 
vi-viii. ed. Cunningham ; ru’i vale .sources.] 

R. 11. V. 

SMETHAM, JAAIES (1821-1889), 
painter and essay i.st, son of a AA^esleyan mini- 
ster, was bom at Pat(‘ly Bridge, A’orkshirc, 
on 9 Sept. 1821. F’rom a very early age he 
resolTed to be a painter, and received Iiis 
father’s promise that he should be one; but, 
after some years’ schooling at the school for 
Wesleyan mini.sters’ son.s at AV'oodhoiiso 
Grove, near Tweeds, ho was placed with E. .1. 
AVillson, an nrcliitect at Lincoln, wliich 
perhap.s was considered much tlio same thing, 
ills master, who liimself ^^’ar.fond of painting, 
compromised with the youth by turniug him 
loose in Ijincoln ]MiTi.ster, where Smetham 
spent^his time as Blake had spent his in 
Westminster Abbey, and eventually con- 
sented to cancel his indentures. Smetham 
began by painting portraits in Shropshire, 
came to London in 1843, and studied at the 
Iloyal Academy, whore lie did not distin- 
guish himself. IT nfort unat ely for his w'orldly 
succe.ss, he wished to be a painter and some- 
thing more. ‘ You commrt yourself with 
other things,’ wrote Rossetti, * whereas art 
must be its own coftiforter, or else comfort- 
less ; ’ and the distraction of his mind be- 
tween art and literature probably prevented 
him from following his profession with the 
unremitting industry and exclusive devotion 
requisite for eminence. Merit he must have 
had, for Rossetti, an excellent and impartial 
judge, said of one of his works, * This is a 


little picture, hut a groat one ; ’ and, wJieu 
liis pictures were exhibited after ho was dis- 
abled from tlie further pursuit of liis art, 
classed some of them with ‘ the very Hower 
of modern art.’ He also had warm and 
appreciative friends in Ruskin, Madox 
Brown, Shields, aiid Brofes.sor l*arker, and a 
geimiiio patron in iMr.J. S, Budgett, but could 
make no way with tlie public or the critics, 
and was glad in 1851 to becouie teacher of 
drawing at the \Ve.sleyaii Normal College, 
Westniinstfu’. lie exliihitt?d from time to 
time at the Royal Academy (1851-4) and at 
Liverpool. Hi.s priucij)al work, liowever, for 
several years, fifl(*r an unsuccessful attempt 
at book illustration, Avas the production of 
etchings or drawings ill u.st rating his own 
conceptions, Avhicli were .sonuliiiies higlily 
poetical. In 1851 he married, fir.st settling 
in Bimlico, and, after the birth of a son, at 
Stoke Newington, hi 1809 he braced him- 
self up for a detenu iiied (‘flurt to e.^tahlisli his 
position. Ihiforl uiiatcJy the four pict arcs on 
which he relied llesper,’ * The AVomeu of 
the Orucitixion,’ ‘The Dream of Bilate’s 
AA’ifc,’ and ‘ Brospin’o and Miranda’ were 
each and all rej<‘cted by tlie academy. All 
hope and emn’gy were erusinal out of him, 
and Ifis biographer implit^s that his despon- 
dency had much to do witli the cloud which 
settled upon his mind in 1877, and never 
departed until his d(‘ath cm 5 Feb. 1889. 
He was buried in Highgate cemetery. 

Like Haydon and other unsuccessful 
paintcTs, Smet ham ha.s won commemoral ion 
by bis Avritings, and chicdly by 1 liose 1 o wliiidi 
be liimself attached least importance. The 
essays and poem.s publi.sl]ed in 1893 ns ‘The 
Literary Worlis of James Smetham ’ (London, 
Hvo) have mucli merit; the memoir of Rc?y- 
nolds is admirably arranged and pro])ortioned, 
and the study of Blake, lir.-^t publisliod in the 
‘(Quarterly Review’ in 1808, and after- 
wards as an appendix to f 1 ilchrist ’s biography, 
was con.sidered by Rosset ti the best e.s.'^ay on 
the subject Avliich bad till that time apjiearcd, 
Snietliam’s fii miliar letters (published with a 
memoir, London, 1891, Hvo; 2tid ed. 1892), 
ncA'crt heless, possess a higlier iiiter(‘st. 'I'lioy 
arc to a certain extent prepared compositions, 
OAviiig tobislmbit of not iiigdowii hi.s thoughts 
for future use, but this dof*.s not interfere 
with their ease and freshness. AVritten from 
a full heart on the Avide range of subjects 
which interested him, they have the first 
qualification of good letter-writing — vitality, 
A portrait of Smetham, painted by him- 
self, was reproduced in his ‘ Letters ’ (1891), 
[Memoir prefixed to his Letters (1891) by 
Mr. William Da Aues (cf. ‘Anti-Jacobin,’ 12 Dec. 
1891).] R. G. 
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~SMETHURST, JOILN Ciro.VlHfii)), 
Unitarian ministf;!*, son of a farnior, wns born 
at Failswortli, lu^ar MancliostcT, in 1708. 
JIo was educated (1S14 J0)for ihc Unitarian 
ininislry at tll(^ Haidiiioy anadomy under 
llobert As]>land (({. v.], J(‘reiniah Joyoe 
[(j. V.], and Jolin Mondl, LJj.l). (I77(t- 
18 U)). Tn July 1817 ho bocamo ininistor of 
till*. Unitarian con^ri'^ation, (V)8s Street, 
jNforoton Hampstead, Ilevonshiro. On the 
death (:2 Dta*. 18IS) of Jac.ob Isaac, mi 11 ist or 
of the h’ore St rei't ‘reni.-ral baptist con«re- 
tuition, Smethurst succeeded him, holdiii«- 
l)oth charp's. h'or some y(‘ars the manajr<‘rs 
of the London ^ Unitarian fund’ had tried in 
vain to ^et a missionary for the north of Tre- 
hind. At lenj^t ii Smethurst volunteered, and 
durinji the aut umn of 18:?1 spent nine weeks 
in Ulster. Ills visit is memorable as calling 
out for the lirst lime tlie great controv(‘rsial 
|)0W(*rs of Henry (Jooke, D.l). [q. v.], and 
thus leading to the. s(*para.tion (18*J0) of 
the Arian ]>arty from the gemu’al synod of 
Ulster [s(‘e MoN'ruo.MTua*, Hkxky, LL.T).] 
Smethurst ’s report of his mission (C/iristffffi 
lieformeVj 182:?, pp. 217 sq.) is a valuable 
document. His warmest friends were 
Fletcher Blakely fq. v.] and Andrew Craig 
(1751 18d2i), minister of Lishiirn. Mx Kil- 
leloagli he encountered Cooke, lecturing in 
Ids school-house, undm* the auspices of 
Archibald Hamilton llowan [q. v.] His 
mission was su])pos(Hl t») bo partly political, 
but Smethurst was simph^ a guileless enthu- 
siast, no great speaker, and blind to the real 
situation. Ueturning to 3foreton Hamp- 
stead, he tliere spent the remainder of his 
days, h'or some years he was scribe to the 
Flxeter a.ssi*mbly, a relic of the unions of 1590 
(’.see I [owe, Jonx, 1 OuO-l 705], lk;rsonally he 
wa.s much beloved. He dcA’oted hi.s leisure 
to Anglo-Saxon studii's, and his fame as an 
angler got him the name of ^ the Walton of 
the nioor.^ lie died unmarried on 27 June 
1859 at iMoreton Ilampsti’ad, and was buried 
(3 July) in the Cross Street burial-ground. 
Ilis funeral sermon was preached byCTeorgo 
Browne Brock ( 1805-1886) of h^xeter. He 
published a sermon on slavery (182-1). 

Hehas been confused wdth John Smethurst 
(1 789-1 820), educated at Manchester Col- 
lege, York, from 1805 to 1810, and mini.ster 
at Knntsford, Cheshire, from 1810 to 1819. 

[Memoir by G. B. Bj rock] in Christian Re- 
former, 1859, pp. 474 sq. ; March’s Hist. Prosh. 
and Gen. Bupt. Cliurclios in West of Encland, 
1835, p. 474; Aspland’s Memoir of Robert 
Aspland, 1850, pp. 317 sq. 322 ; Christian Life, 

11 Dec. 1886, p. 601 ; Evans’s Record of Pro- 
vincial Assembly of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
1896, p. 78.J A. G. 


SMETON, THOMAS (1536-1583), prin- 
cipal of Glasgow University, was born at 
Husk, near IVrth, in 1536. He was edu- 
cated at the school at Perth, and in 1553 was 
incorporated a student in St. Salvator’s Col- 
Icge, St. Andrew.s. A promising scholar, he 
was made a regent of the college, and re- 
mained tliere until the reformers gained the 
ascendency. He was then ejected, and in 
consequence proceeded to Paris. There he 
associated with many of the reformers, and 
enjoyed t he friendship of Andrew Melville. 
He still adhered to the Homan catholic faith, 
but, to settle some doubts Avhich occurred to 
him, he entered the order of the Jesuits as 
a proliutionor, and proct’eded to their college 
at Honn*^ visit ing<t^en(‘va on his way. After 
continuing in Home about a yiMir and a half, 
lie found himself still unresolved in hi.s faith, 
and suspected in Home as a favouVer of pro- 
teshi^. doctrine. He consequently left for 
J*aris, and shortly after proceeded to Cler- 
mont, in both ])laco.s lecturing on humanity 
( Dempsteu, HkL KcoL denfis iSooforum, ed. 
1829, ii. 586). After a visit to Scotland on 
private business he, returned to Paris, wdiore 
he abode till 1571. At this time Thomas 
Maitland, a younger brother of William 
Maitland (1528?- 1573) [q.v. jof [iOthington, 
prii vailed on Smeton to accompany him to 
Italy. IStaitland died there, and Smeton 
proceeded to Genova, where he conversed 
with the reformers, and finally decided to 
(|uit the Homan catholic church. He was 
in Paris during the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, and, as a protestant, escaped death 
only by taking refuge with Walsingham, 
the Engli.sli ambas.sador. On arriving in 
F]nglancl lie publicly renounced popery, and 
settled in Colchester as a schoolmaster. 

In 1577 he ri'fcurned to Scotland, and was? 
ap])ointod minister of Paisley Abbey and 
dean of faculty to Gla.sgow University. lie 
soon took a ])rominent part in chiirc^ mat- 
ters. In October 1578 he w^as nominated 
one of the assessors to the moderator in the 
general as.sembly, and in the following year 
was himself chosen moderator. 

On 3 ,Jari. 1580 James VI appointed him 
principal of Gla.sg()W University, in suc- 
cession to Andrew Melville. In April 1583 
he was again cho.sen moderator of the general 
assembly. At this time Andrew Melville 
was anxious that Stnefon should succeed 
him at St. Andrews, but the king, instigated 
by the prior of St. Andrews, who was op- 
posed to the appointment, forbade his nomi- 
nation, on the ground of the loss it would 
inflict on the university of Glasgow. On his 
return to Glasgow Smeton was seized with a 
high fever, and died on 13 Dec. 1683. He 
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married before lo75, and had a son Thomas, 
who was connected with (ilasgow University, 
and is perlmps the Thomas Smeton who gra- 
duated M.A. 160t and died in 1()57. Krom 
him was descended John Sineaton the en- 
gineer (^Muniinenta Abiue Unii\ Mait- 
land 8()C, iii. 9, 580). 

Smeton was author of ^Ad Virulentem 
Archibaldi Ilamiltonii Apostata^, Dialogum, 
de Confusione Calviiiianie Sectjo apud Scotos, 
irapie conscript urn Ortliodoxa Jtesjxuisio/ 
Edinburgh, 1579, Ito ; a reply to Archibald 
Hamilton 159d) [q. v.], a Ivomaii catholic 
controversialist. To this work was allixed 
a Mifo’ of Jolyi ixuox, ‘ Eximii viri Joannis 
Knoxii, Scot icanjo^Ecch^siai Instauratoris, 
vcra Extrenue V'itie ot '^Obitus 
Dempster also attributes to Smeton ‘Epi- 
taphium Metellani ’ (7/7^/. Eccl. ii. 580). 

[Melvilie’s Autobio;^rapliy and Diary, ed. Pit- 
cairn, pin 72- 4; Alack onzie’s Writer.s o4 thu ’ 
Scots Nation, iii. 191-7 ; Al'Cric/s Melville, 1S19, 
i. 117-22, 281, 283, 173 ; Dalib rwood’s Hist, of 
the Kirk, passim ; Scwtt s Fasvi Kccl. Soot. ir.i. 06, 
194; (diambcrs’s Hiogr. Die/ of Ihni non t Scots- 
men, ed. Thomson, iii. 3Go-7; Clialmors’e lliogr. 
Diet. 1816.J M r. C. 

SMIBERT orSMYBERT, JOHN (1084- 
1751), portrait-painter, born at Edinburgb in 
1684, was apprenticed for seven years to a 
house-painter and plastenT, dnring which 
lime he developed a taste for drawing. On 
leaving his master he came to London, and 
for a few years su])port(.*d life with dilliciilty 
by working for coach-paint (U’s and making 
copies of old ])ictures for a dealer. At la.st ho 
was able to enter Sir James Thornhill’s aca- 
demy in St. Alartiii’s Lane. After studying 
there, Smibert returned to Edinburgh ; but, 
finding no demand for fuce-])ainting in the 
north, he made his way in 1 71 7 to Italy, work- 
ing at Florence, Rome, and Naple.s, copying 
the works of old masters and painting por- 
traits with .success. He niturned to England 
in 1720 with some reputation, and quickly 
found practice as a portrait-painter. He was 
a member of a society calh;d the * Virtuc)si 
of London,’ including John Wootton, Tho- 
mas Gibson, George Vertue, Bernard l^ens, 
and other artists, and designed a large por- 
trait group of the members. This, how- 
ever, he did not complete. Among his sitters 
was the famous George Berkeley, bishop of 
Cloyne (then deftn Derry), one of whose 
portraits by Smibert, painted in 1728, is 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, When 
Berkeley left England in September 1728, 
with a view of promoting the cause of reli- 
gion in America, Smibert accepted the offer 
to accompany the dean to the Bermudas, 
where the dean hoped to establish a college 


for the education of phmiers’ cbihlrou and 
3 ^oung savages in the (Miristian religion, 
literature, and the arts. 41ie ])avty arrived 
at Newport, Rhode Fsland, in Anierica, iu 
January 1729, AVIieu Berkeley, after wait- 
ing two years for money to reali.^e his pro- 
ject, decided to return to England, Smibert 
re.solved to remain in Annu’iea, and settled 
ill the city of Host on. An interesting group, 
painted by Srnibi'rt, of I>(‘rlveh‘y and bis asso- 
ciates, including the paint (T himself, is now 
at Vale University; a smaller vrvsion of the 
.same pictun* is in the National Portrait 
Gallery of Ireland. Smilau’t was apparently 
the first portrait-paint «'r who came from 
Europe to Aimu-ica, and he found an open 
field bidbre him at Boston, He painted many 
portraits of the haiding citizens of Bosttui, 
having a considerable influence in (tneourag- 
iiig and establishing art in Aim'rica. Smi- 
bevt’s portraits have* much merit, and have 
been unduly neglected iu Ihigland. He died 
at Boston, U.S.A., in March 1751, leaving a 
widow (a lady of pro]K‘rty, whose maiden 
name wn.s Alary Williams) and two chil- 
dren, one of wliom, Nathanicd Smibert or 
Smybert, also a portrait-painter, di(‘d young 
in 1750. 

I I^icdgrave's Diet, of Art isN ; Vk rliie’s Diaries 
(Bril. Alas, Addit.. AISS. 23076, Dunlap’s 

llist. of tlio Alls of Design in tlx* Uiiind 
Stales, Notes aixi Corresjiundenee, of the lato 
Sir Doorgo Scharf, K.O.B.J L. 0. 

SMIBERT, ’r HO M A S ( 1 8 1 0 - 1 854 ), 

minor poet, was born on 8 Reb. 181() at 
Pe(4)les,of Avliicb bis father, Thomas Smibert, 
leather-merchant, was jirovost (1808-11). 
His moth(3r's name was J anet lail . Educated 
at I ’eebles^ Smibert wasafiprenticed to a drug- 
gist, and afterwards qualilied as a .surgeon at 
hkliuburgli U iii versit y . 1 1 e essayed the pruc- 
tice of Ills profession at Innerleithen, near 
Peebles, butpoorbu.sine.^i.s and unrequited love 
coii.strained him, after a year, to b.‘ave the 
phic€». Settling at Rexl)h*s, In^ contributed to 
*Chamber.s’s Edinburgh Journal,’ of which he 
became sub-editor and (alitor between 1887 
and 18 12. During that I inie he wrote for the 
periodical about 050 litt*rarv artich‘.s, talcs, 
and biographical sketches. Ho was also a 
large contributor to ChainlaWs Hn formation 
for the People.’ la 1842 he became .sub-editor 
of the * Scotsman ; ’ but on receivinga legacy 
he soon afterwards abandoned journalism for 
literature. In his later yeur.s lie was a fre- 
uent contributor to ‘ Hogg’.s Instructor,’ Ho 
ied at Edinbiirgli on 10 Jan. 1854. 

In 1842 Smibert ’s historical ]>lay, ^Cond6’g 
Wife,’ had a run of nine nights in Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal. His ‘ Clans of the High- 
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lands of Scotland' (Edinburgh, 1850, 8vo) 
is an authoritative and sumptuous work. Ho 
collected his miscellaneous poems under the 
title Mo Anche I Poems chiefly Lyrical' 
(Edinburgh, 1851, 8vo). Many of the pieces 
arc inspired by an active fancy, and are cor- 
rect and graceful in form; and one song, 
‘'riie Scottish Widow’s Lament,' charms by 
its unaffected patlios. 

[Informal.Iori from Mr. John Smith, Peebles ; 
Scotsman, 17 Jan. 185+ ; Rogers’s Modern Scot- 
tish Minstrel; lloddorwick’s llackward Glances; 
Vcitch’s .Poets of the Scottish IJordor; ‘William- 
son’s Glimpses of Peebles.] T. B. 

SMIRKE, Str EDWARD (1795 1875), 
lawyer and antiquary, third son of Robert 
Smirke [q. v.], and brother of Sir Robert 
Smirke [q. v.], and of Sydney Smirke [q. v.], 
was born at Marylebone in 1795. lie was 
educated ])rivatoly and at St. John's College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. (being 
twelfth wrangler) in 1816, and M.A. in 1820. 
In J uly 1 815 he obt ained the chancellor’s gold 
medal for an EngH.sh ])oem on ' Wallace,' 
which \vas printed in that yeai*, in^ Cam- 
bridge Prize Poems ' (1820, 1828, and 1859). 

Smirke was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple on 12 Nov. 1821, went the wcaterii 
circuit, and attended the 1 Fanipsh ire sessions. 
In l)ecem])er 1844 he was appointed solici- 
tor-general to the I'rince ot Wales, and on 
the following 5 Eeb. solicitor-general to him 
as Prince of AVales and Duke of Cornwall. 
He succeeded to the post of attoriujy-general 
to the prince on 25 June 1852, and was ex 
officio member of his council. By letters 
patent under the great seal of England he 
was cqnstituted on 2 July 1853 vice-warden 
of the stannaries of Cornwall and Devon, 
which post he held until 29 Sej)t. 1870. 
From 1 846 to 1 855 he was recorder of South- 
ampton. On his retirement in 1870 from 
active life he was knighted at Windsor. 

As a student, Smirke had a predilection for 
the investigation and elucidation of charters, 
and for the histoiy of mining in the duchy 
of Cornwall. He was a member of the Royal 
Archteological Institute from its foundation, 
and took an activ(j part at its annual meet- 
ings. From November 1861 to November 
1863, and from that date in 1865 to Novem- 
ber 1867, he presided over the Royal In- 
stitution of Cornwall. During the first of 
these periods, when the Cambrian Archfco- 
logical Society paid a visit to Truro, ho pre- 
sided over the congress (1862). He died at 
18 Thurloe Square, South Kensington, on 
4 March 1875. He married at Kensington, 
on 11 Sept. 1838, Harriet Amelia, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Neill of Turn- 


ham Green. She died at Truro on 23 Feb. 
1863. 

Apart from many papers read before the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Royal Insti- 
tution of Cornwall, Smirke was author of : 
1. MVallace,' a poem, 1815. 2. ‘Report of 
Cases, 1670-1701, by R. Freeman,' 2nd ed. 
1 826. 3. ‘ Digest of the Law of Evidence on 
the Trial of Actions at Nisi Prius,by Henry 
Koscoe,' 5tb ed., with considerable additions 
by C. Crompton and E. Smirke, 1839; sub- 
sequent editions down to the tenth in 1861 
wore ‘ revised and enlarged ' by him. Case 
of Vice against Thomas, with an Appendix of 
Records and Documents on the early History 
of the Tin Alines in C 'jrn^wall,' 1843. 5. ■’ Pro- 
cedure iq the Cott*t of the Vice-warden of 
the Stannari(‘s,’ 1856; other volumes of rules 
and orders were published by him in 1862, 
1863, and 1870. 6. ‘A Let ter to Lord Camp- 
bell M)n the Rating of Railways,' 1851. 

[Boaso and Courtney’s Bibl. Cornub. ii. 658- 
6G0 ; Archteol. Journ. xxxii. 326 ; Journ. R. I. C. 
October 1874, pp. 175-6.] W. P. 0. 

SMIRKE, ROBERT (1752-1846), 
painter, the son of a clever but eccentric 
travelling artist, was born at Wigton, near 
Carlisle, in 1752. IIo was brought to Lon- 
don by his father in 1766, and apprenticed 
to a coach-pH inter named Bromley. In 1772 
ho became a student of the Royal Academy, 
and in 1775 a member of the Incorporated 
Society of Artists, with whom he began to 
exhibit by sending five works, his address then 
being ‘At JMr. Bromley’s, Little Queen's 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.' He exhibited 
again in 1777 and 1778, but in 1786 he sent 
to the Royal Academjr * Narcissus,' and ‘ The 
Lady and Sabrina' from Milton's ‘Comus.' 
He was elected associate of the Royal 
Academy in 1791, in which year he exhibited 
‘ The Widow,' and he became an academi- 
cian in 1793, when he|^painted as his diplpma 
work ‘ Don Quixote and Sancho.' In 1 804 he 
was elected to succeed Joseph Wilton [q.v.l as 
keeper of the Royal Academy, but George III 
refused to confirm the appointment, possibly 
through fear of the influence on the students 
of the artist's freely expressed revolutionary 
opinions. His last contribution to the 
academy, entitled ‘Infancy,' appeared in 1813, 
but he continued to exhibit occasionally else- 
where until 1834. Ilis picfhrea were usually 
of small size and painted in monochrQme, 
as being best adapted for engraving. He 
designed illustrations for the Bible, ‘The 
Picturesque Beauties of Shakspeare ' (1783), 
Johnson's ‘ Rasselas ' (1806), ‘ Gil Bias ’ (1809)^ 
the ‘Arabian Nights’ (1811), ‘Adventures 
of Hunchback ' (1814), ‘ Don Quixote,' trane- 
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lated by Ms daughter, Mary Smirke (1818), 
and the British poets, especially Thomson. 
Ilis works are characterised by good draw- 
ing, refinement, and quiet humour. ‘The 
Pedagogue,’ which was engraved by Joseph 
Goodyear for the ‘Amulet’ of 1830, is an 
excellent example of his style. Of equal in- 
terest are ‘ The Rivals,’ engraved by William 
Finden fot the ‘Ke^sake’ of 18*28; ‘The 
Secret,’ engrared by James ^Mitchell for that , 
of 1830 ; and ‘ The Love Letter,’ engraved by 
Alfred W. Warren for the ‘ Gem ’ of 1830. 

Smirko painted also some ])ictures for 
Boydell’s ‘Shakes^)eare Gallery,’ and for Bow- 
yer’s ‘History ol England.’ Those works 
included ‘ Katharinetand Petruchio,’ ‘Juliet 
and tlie N iirso,’ ‘ Prince 13 ^nry and Falstall’,’ 
and ‘The Seven Ages.’ A large edinmemo- 
rativo plate, with fifteen medallion portraits, 
of ‘ The Victory of the !Nile ’ was engraved 
by John Landseer, A.R.A., from his <le^gn. 
In the Giiildiiall, London, is a i)ictaro by liim 
representing ‘ Conj ugal Atlecticn , or Industry 
and Prudence,’ and a series of scenes from 
‘ Don Quixote ’ is on loan l‘\;om the National 
Gallery to the museum of Stoke- upon-Trent. 
Two other small pict«ires are in the Sheep- 
shanks collection, South Kensington M useiim. 
Smirke was the author of a satirical ‘ Cata- 
logue raisonn6c of the Pictures now exhibit- 
ing at the British Institution ’ for the years 
1816 and 1816. 

Smirke died at 3 Osnaburgh Terrace, Re- 
gent’s Park, London, on 5 Jan. 1846, in his 
ninety-third year, and was buried in Kensal 
Green cemetery. lie had four sons : Richard 
(see below), Sir Edward [q. v.], Sir Robert 
[q. V.], and Sydney [q. v.] ; the last two were 
architects. 

There is a portrait of Smirko in the 
' British Gallery of Cont emporary Portraits,’ 
engraved by Charles Picaj?t from a drawing 
by John Jackson, R.A., taken from an origi- 
nal j)icture by Mary Smirke, and now in the 
possession ox the family. Sir William J. 
Newton painted several miniatures of him. 

RiciiAiiD Smiiuce (1 778-1815), antiquarian 
draughtsman, born in 1778, studied painting 
in the schools of the Royal Academy, where 
in 1799 ho gained the gold medal with a 
picture of Samson and Delilah. But his 
tastes led him to the study of ancient works 
of art and historical costume, and he became 
an extremely skilful^ antiquarian draughts- 
man. When the wall paintings in St. Ste- 
phen’s Ch^el, Westminster, were discovered 
in 1800, Smirke made a set of beautiful 
facsimile copies of them in watercolours, on 
a small scale, which are now in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries ; he was 
afterwards employed by the society on simi- 


lar work. He gave much time to the study 
of chemistry, and made some discoveries in 
tlie qualities of colour. He died at the 
Howard Arms Inn, Brampton, Cumberland, 
on 6 May 1816 May. 1816, i. 477). 

[Gent. Mag. 1846, i. 317-10; Redgrave s Diet, 
of Artists ; Redgraves’ Century of Painters, i. 
455; Sandby’s Royal Academy, 1802, i. 290 ; 
Bryan’s Diet, of Painters and Rngravors, 1886- 
1880, ii. 506 ; Royal Academy Exhibition Cata- 
logues, 1786-181 3.J R. K. G. 

SMIRKE, Srit ROBERT (1781 1807), 
architect, second son of Robert Smirke 
[q. V.] and brotlier of Sir Edward Smirke 
*q. v.J and of Sydney Smirko [ip v.l, was 
born in London on 1 Oct. 1781. Ho was 
educated at Apsley school , Ih^dfordshire, In 
1796 lie entered the schools of the Royal 
Academy, and was articled to Sir John Soane 
[q. v.], with whom ho remained but a few 
months. In that year he received a m(‘dal 
from the Society of Arts, mid in 1799 gained 
the academy gold medal with a thisign for a 
national gallery. From 1801 to 1806 he was 
abroad studying the architecture of Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, and in 1806 he published 
a folio work, ‘ Specimens of Continental 
Architecture.’ Smirko’s earliest buildings, 
of wTiich Lowther and Eastiior Castles are 
fine examples, were in the medifcval style, 
which ho also occasionally used later; but 
the great majority of his works, both public 
and private, were classical, massive in con- 
struction, heavy and sombro in treatment, 
the Doric or Tonic order being always em- 
ployed. In 1807 Smirko was a])p{)inted archi- 
tect to the board of trade, and erected the 
greater portion of the present mint on Tower 
Hill (1809-J 1). In 1809 he rebuilt Covent 
Garden Theatre at a cost of 150,000/. Smirke’s 
theatre was burned on 5 March 1866. In 
1817 he gained the first prize for the ‘navy 
memorial ’ in the national monuments com- 
petitions. In 1823 he commenced his two 
finest and best known works, the General 
Post Oflice in St. Martin’s-le-Graiid and the 
Brit ish Museum, both ofwhicli are in the puro 
Ionic style ; the facade of the latter building, 
which is tho most imposing in the metropolis, 
was completed in 1847. From 1814 to 1828 
Smirke was surveyor to the Inner Temple, 
whore he erected the library and dining hall, 
and carried out extensive reconstructions. 
He was employed upon the restoration of 
York minster after tlie fire of 1829. His 
other important commissions include the 
east wing of Somerset House (1828-31), the 
London Custom-house (central portion), the 
College of Physicians in Trafalgar Square 
(1826), the Carlton Club, 1835 (^afterwards 
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rebuilt), the Union Club, United Service 1 he published an account. Betveen 184^3 
Club (now the Junior United Service), iind | und 1845 he and (ileorge Basevi [q. v.] con- 
many noblemen’s mansions both in London I structed the Conservative Clubhouse in St. 
and in the country. The Oxford and Cam- | James’s Street. In 1847 he took up his 
bridge Club (186()-7) was tlyj joint work of brotJier’s w'ork at the British Museum [see 
himself and his brother Sydney. Smikke, SfR JIOBEitT], Avhich he completed 

Smirke was ch'cted A.U.A. in 1808 and inlHbo, erecting the western side of the qua- 
il. A. in 18] 1, and was treasurer of the drangle, and (lesigning the handsome iron 
Academy from 1 SiiO t o 1850. In 1 8#32, on the railing ; in 1 851 be commenced the admirably 
abolition of th(^ h(»ard of works, of which he constructed new reading-room which was 
liad been one nf the three* oilicial architects opem‘d to students in 1857 (see Panizzi, Sik 
since 1815, Sinirlu* was knighted. Tn 1834 Axthony], In 1847 Smirke altered and in 
he was an MnHuce(\ssful competitor for the 1857 completely rebuilt the Carlton Club, 
rebuilding of tho Houses of Parliament. Tie the design of whicli he adapted from Sanso- 
was a fellow of tin; Koval 8oci(;tv and of the vino’s LibraryofSt. Mark’s, V^m ice. This was 
SocietyofAnti([uaries, and an honorary fellow the first introduction *-01 j)olished granite 
of the Koyal Inslitutf; of British Architects, columns into h'n^land. Binirke was archi- 
the gold medal oi‘ wliicli was awarded to tect to liridewell and Bethlehem hospitals, 
him in 185.3. He retired from practice in to both of which he made extensive addi- 
1845, when Sir llobort Peel placed him on lions, snrveyor-gtaieral to the Diiclly of Lan- 
the commission for London improvements; casti'r, and architect to Woking cemetery, 
at the same time In; was presented by his He restored the Savoy Chapel in 1843, and 
old ])n])ils and assistants, who included again after the fire of 1800, and he rebuilt 
Charles Robert Cockendl |(|. v- jand Jiowis Crown Office Row, Temple (18()3>-4), and 
Vulliamy [q. v.], with his bust, modelled hy Inner T(;inple T^all (1808-70). His latest 
Thomas (Vinpbell ( 1700 1858) [q. v.j In work was tin.* construction of the fine range 
1859 he rt'signed his academy diploma and of exhibition galleries for the Royal Academy 
retired from his residence in Berners .Street to at Burlington House, Piccadilly, which he 
Cheltenham, where he died on 18 ,^pril completed in 1870. Ho was elected A.K. A. 

1 807. in 18-17, and R. A. in succession to his brother 

A portrait of Smirke, drawn by C. Dance in 1850 ; he ludcl the professorship of archi- 
in 1800, was engraved by W, Daniell. lecture at the Royal Acad(‘my from 1801 to 

[Memoir by his brotlicr, Sir Edward, read IHOb, and became treasurer ml871. He was 
heforo tlic lh)yal Inst ilule of Rritisli Architects follow of the Royal Society and of the 
on ] 7 Juno 1 8(17 ; Did , of A rein foot ure ; Builder, Societ y of Anti(juari(*s, to the proceedings of 
1887; Art Journal, 1807; llodgravc’s Diet, of whicli he contributed five papers. Ho was 
Artists; Whoatlcy and Cunningliam’ s Loudon.] also fellow of the Royal Tiistitiito of British 

F. M. O’D. Architects, the gold medal of which he re- 
SMIRKE, HYIINEV (1708-1877), archi- ! ceivedin 18()0. In 18.52 .Smirke founded the 
tect, fifth son of Robert Smirke [q. v.], and Architects’ Benevolent Society, and beheld 
brother of Sir Robert Smirke [q. v.] and of the presidentship ^ntil his death. His rosi- 
Sir Edward Smirke; [q. v. j, was born in dence was at 28 Berkeley Square. He died 
London in 1708. He became a pupil of his at Tunbridge Wells on 8 Doc. 1877, leaving 
brother l{ob(*rt, wlioni he largely a.ssisted in four sons and ffuir daughters. 
his later works. In 1810 he gained the gold Smirke was the author of : 1. ‘Suggestions 
medal at tlie Royal Academy, and in 1820 for the Architectural Improvement of tlio 
visited Italy and Sicily. Prom 1 828 to 1 832 AVesteni I'art of Loudon,’ 1834. 2. ‘The 
ho was clerk of the works at St. James’s Temple Church,’ in Weale’s ‘ Quarterly 
Palace. Smirko’s earliest commissions were Papers on Architecture,’ 1843-5. 3. ‘A 

private mansions, Oakley I’ark, Eye (for Sir Mode of Assisting the Eye in the right Per- 
E. Kerrisoii), I’hornliam Hall, Suffolk (for ception of Colour in Pictures,’ 1853, 8vo 
Lord Henniker), and (Tuiinei*sbury Park (for (privately printed). 4. ‘Some Account of 
Baroness Rothschild). Tn 1831 he recon- theProfessionalLifeofC.ii.Cockerell,II.A. 
structed the Pantheon in Oxford .Street. He (read at a meeting of •thd Royal Institute 
succeeded his brother Robert as surveyor of of British Architects on 16 Nov. 1863). 
the Inner Temple, and in 1841 comiffeted, [Diet, of Architecture; Builder, 1877, p. 
with the assistance of Decimus Burton, the 1256 ; Redgrave’s Diet, of Artists ; Art Journal, 
restoration of the Temple Church, of which 1877.] F. M, p’D. 
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